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INTRODUCTION. 


Wk  shall  devote  the  whole  of  the  first  number  of  this  volume, 
(for  1864,)  and  a  portion  of  each  succeeding  number,  until  we  have 
finished  the  subject,  to  a  condensed  Hunimary  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  various  Associations,  which  have  been  organized  in  this  country 
on  a  National  or  State  banis,  to  advance  the  cause  of  education 
generally,  and  particularly  to  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  profess- 
ion of  teaching.  We  begin  with  the  National  Tbaciibrs^  Associa- 
tion, the  latest  formed,  and  which  promises  to  enlist  a  large  number 
of  American  teachers  in  a  work  which  is  peculiarly  their  own.  The 
nature  and  objects  of  such  an  organization  are  admirably  set  forth 
in  the  Address  prepared  by  IVofessor  Russell,  for  the  Convention  in 
which  the  Association  originated,  and  with  which  we  shall  intro- 
duce the  subject — after  devoting  a  few  words  to  its  author. 

WiLUAM  KussBLL,  the  early,  constant,  and  able  advocate  of  the 
professional  organization  and  action  of  teachers,  was  bom  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  in  1798.  Educated  in  the  Latin  School  and  Univer- 
sity of  his  native  city,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
philosophical  views  of  Prof.  George  Jardine,  (author  of  ^^Philosophical 
Education^''')  he  came  to  this  country  in  1817,  and  commenced  his 
life-long  work  of  teacher  and  educator,  in  Georgia.  In  every  place 
and  state  where  he  has  since  lived,  he  has  labored  with  pen,  voice, 
and  personal  influence  to  bring  teachers  together  for  consultation 
and  united  action.  By  his  ^^Suggestions  on  Educationy^  published 
in  New  Haven,  in  1823,  while  he  was  Principal  of  the  New  Town- 
ship Academy,  and  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School ;  by  his  ^^Maniud 
of  Mutual  Instruction"  in  1826 ;  by  the  ^^  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation,''^ Boston,  1826-9,  his  advocacy  of  ^^  Teachers'  Associations,''^ 
before  a  county  convention  of  teachers  at  Dorchester,  (Mass.,)  in 
1830,  and  of  ^^Infant  and  Primary  Schools,''*  in  Boston,  in  the  same 
year;  by  his  ** Journal  of  Instruction,"  in  1831,  the  organ  of  the 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers,  which  he  projected  during  his 
connection  with  a  School  for  Toung  Ladies'  in  Gkrmantown,  and 
afterward  in  Philadelphia ;  by  his  ''''Lectures  on  Normal  Training" 
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in  his  Normal  School  at  Reed's  Ferry,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  at  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  since  published  in  Barnard's  ^^  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation ;"  by  his  ^^ Address  on  the  Education  of  Females^^^  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  in  1843 ;  by  his  ^^Suggestions  on  Teachers^  Institutes,^*  first  issued 
in  1846,  and  his  annual  labors  and  instructions  in  those  eminently 
professional  schools  for  twenty  years  past ;  by  his  published  lectures 
on  ^^  Duties  of  Teachers^*  in  1850,  on  the  ^^Encouragements  of  Teach- 
ers^* in  1863,  and  on  the  ^*^  Organization  of  Teachers  as  a  Profession,* 
before  the  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  1 849,  and 
the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  1856,  and  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Convention,  in  1857,  Professor  Russell  has  done 
noble  service  to  the  cause  of  American  education,  and  earned  the 
profound  respect  and  gratitude  of  every  American  teacher.  How 
touchingly  does  he  allude  to  himself  and  his  compeers,  in  tlie  closing 
paragraph  of  his  address  at  Philadelphia,  in  1857. 

"  To  have  dwelt  so  long  on  a  single  point,  amid  the  many  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  establishment  of  a  national  association  of  teachers,  may 
be  pardoned  to  one  who,  when  he  looks  round  such  meetings  as  the 
present,  in  search  of  those  with  whom  he  may  moat,  intimately  sym- 
pathisse,  finds  them  few  and  far  between,  and  all  among  fellow 
laborers  of  forty  years'  service  in  the  occupation.  To  himself  and 
his  "co-mates"  any  personal  considerations  of  honor  to  be  derived 
from  the  business  of  teaching  becoming  an  acknowledged  profession, 
can  be  but  small  inducement  to  move  in  this  proposal.  To  him  and 
to'them  the  lease  of  active  life  is  drawing  to  a  close.  But  the  sight 
of  so  many  young  and  earnest  faces,  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
with  ail  the  bright  associations  which  they  suggest  in  reference  to 
coming  years,  seems  to  make  it  worth  while  to  put  forth  the  hand 
with  what  enei^y  is  left  it,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  an  object 
in  which  the  prosperity  of  the  fiitnre  is  so  largely  involved,  for  the 
capable  and  the  faithful  teachers  who  are  now  commencing  theii 
professional  career." 
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AH  ADDRUS  TO  THB  OONVBHTION  OF  TSA0HXB8  OF  THB  UMITBD  BtATMA,  HELD 

W  PHILADELPHIA,  AUGUST  27,  1867,  FOR  THB  PURPOSE  OF  rORMINO'A 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION   OF  THEIR  PROFESSION. 

BY  WILLIAM  KCMBLL, 

fEditor  or  AuMrican  Journal  of  EduoatkM,  18U-8.] 


Fellow  Teachers  : — We  are  met  on  a  great  occasion.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  conntry,  the  teachers  of  youth  have 
assembled  as  a  distinct  professional  body,  representing  its  peculiar 
relations  to  all  parts  of  our  great  national  Union  of  States.  The 
event  is  a  roost  auspicious  one,  as  regards  the  intellectual  and  moral 
interests  of  the  whole  community  of  which,  as  citizens,  we  are  mem- 
bers ;  and,  to  ourselves,  professionally  and  individually,  it  opens  a 
view  of  extended  usefulness,  in  efficient  action,  such  as  never  yet  baf 
been  disclosed  to  us. 

We  meet  not  as  merely  a  company  of  friends  and  well  wishers  to 
education,  one  of  the  great  common  interests  of  humanity,  in  which 
we  are  happy  to  co5perate  with  philanthropic  minds  and  hearts  oi 
every  class  and  calling ;  but  we  have  at  length  recognized  our  pecu- 
liar duty  to  come  forward  and  take  our  own  appropriate  place  as 
the  immediate  agents  and  appointed  organs  of  whatever  measures 
are  best  adapted  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  society,  by  the 
wider  diffusion  of  whatever  benefits  are  included  in  the  whole  range 
of  human  culture.  In  stepping  forward  to  take  the  professional 
position  now  universally  accorded  to  us,  we  do  so  in  no  exclusive  or 
selfish  spirit.  We  are,  in  fact,  only  complying  with  the  virtual  in- 
vitation given  us,  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
education,  to  assume,  in  regular  form,  the  acknowledged  responsi- 
bilities of  our  office,  as  guardians  of  the  mental  welfare  of  the  youth 
of  our  country,  responsible  to  the  whole  community  for  the  fidelity 
and  efficiency  with  which  we  discharge  our  trust  The  liberal  meas- 
ures recently  adopted  in  so  many  of  our  States  for  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  systems  of  public  education ;  the  generous  re- 
cognition, now  so  general,  of  the  value  of  the  teacher's  office  and 
his  daily  labors ;  the  warm  reception  offered  to  every  form  of  teach- 
ers' associations — ^from  those  which  represent  whole  States  down  to 
the  local  gatherings  in  our  towns  and  villages — all  intimate  the  oni- 
versal  readiness  of  society  to  welcome  the  formation  of  a  yet  more 
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extensive  professional  nnion  of  teachers— of  one  co-extensive  with 
oar  national  interests  and  relations. 

We  meet  the  invitation,  ^ot  as  a  mere  professional  recognition, 
entitling  us  to  withdraw  from  the  gronnd  which  we  have  hitherto 
occupied,  in  common  with  the  friends  of  education,  whether  of  the 
learned  professions  or  of  other  occupations,  in  the  promotion  of  its 
interests,  and,  by  an  exclusive  oiganization,  to  cut  ourselves  off  from 
all  communication  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  a  close  corporation. 
It  is  in  no  such  spirit  that  we  would  act.  But  we  do  feel  that  there 
is  a  duty  devolving  on  us,  as  teachers,  which  we  desire  to  fulfill. 
We  feel  that,  as  a  professional  body,  we  are  distinctly  called  on  to 
form  a  national  organization,  that  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 
meet  the  continually  enlarging  demands  of  our  vocation  for  higher 
personal  attainments  in  the  individual,  and  for  more  ample  qualifi- 
cations adequately  to  fill  the  daily  widening  sphere  of  professional 
action. 

We  wish,  as  teachers,  to  reap  whatever  benefits  our  medical 
brethren  derive  from  their  national  association,  in  opportunities  of 
communication  for  mutual  aid  and  counsel.  We  desire  to  see  an- 
nually a  professional  gathering,  such  as  may  fairly  represent  the  in- 
structors of  every  grade  of  schools  and  higher  institutions,  through- 
out the  United  States.  We  hope  to  see  a  numerous  delegation,  at 
such  meetings,  from  every  educating  State  in  the  Union,  of  the  men 
who,  in  their  respective  State  associations  of  teachers,  are  already 
responding  to  the  manifest  demand  for  distinct  appropriate  profes- 
sional action,  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  devolves  the  immediate 
practical  business  of  instruction. 

Teaching  is,  in  our  day,  an  occupation  lacking  neither  honor  nor 
emolument  Those  who  pursue  this  employment  are  in  duty  bound 
to  recognize  the  position  which  is  so  liberally  assigned  them.  The 
vocation  is  well  entitled  to  all  the  aid  and  support  which  an  acknowl- 
edged professional  rank  can  confer  upon  it  The  personal  interest 
of  every  individual  who  pursues  the  calling,  or  who  means  to  adopt 
it,  is  concerned  in  every  measure  which  tends  to  elevate  its  charac- 
ter or  extend  its  usefulness.  Every  teacher  who  respects  himself, 
and  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  will  respond,  we  think,  with  alacrity 
to  the  call  which  the  establishment  of  such  an  association  as  w« 
propose  makes  upon  him  for  his  best  efforts  in  its  aid. 

From  the  formation  of  a  National  Association  of  Tsaohim, 
we  expect  great  national  benefits  : 

1.  As  regards  wider  and  juster  viewi  of  education^  and  correspond 
ing  methjods  of  inntruetion. 
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In  a  progressive  commanity  like  ours,  amid  the  vast  and  rapid 
developments  of  science  by  which  our  times  are  characterized,  and 
the  universal  craving  for  yet  better  modes  of  human  culture,  to 
imagine  that  we  have  already  attained  to  perfection  in  our  modes  of 
education,  would  be  absurd.  The  statistics  of  society  proclaim  the 
falsity  of  such  an  opinion.  The  daily  records  of  our  race  tell  too 
plainly  the  sad  story  of  our  deficiencies  and  our  failures,  in  the 
prevalent  feeble  organizations  of  body,  and  the  imperfect  health, 
which  we  still  owe  to  our  culpable  neglect  of  proper  educational 
training,  by  which  physical  vigor  and  efficiency  might  be,  in  great 
measure,  secured  to  every  human  being.  The  teacher,  in  our  large 
cities,  at  least,  daily  finds  himself  compelled  to  limit  \m  intellectual 
requirements  to  the  condition  of  many  minds  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing lengthened  or  vigorous  application,  or  of  retaining  the  nidimental 
germs  which  it  is  his  desire  to  implant  Of  our  a(tkii(>wledged  de- 
fective moral  education,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Throughout 
our  country,  the  parent  is  appealing  to  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher 
to  the  parent,  for  efficient  efforts  which  may  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  things.  Who  will  venture,  in  such  circumstances,  the  as- 
sertion that  we  are  already  perfect? 

The  whole  ground  of  education  needs  a  thorough  survey  and  re- 
vision, with  a  view  to  much  more  extensive  changes  and  reforms 
than  have  yet  been  attempted.  The  cry  for  more  healthful,  more 
invigorating,  more  inspiring,  more  effective  modes  of  culture,  comes 
up  from  all  classes  of  society,  on  behalf  of  the  young  who  are  its 
treasured  hope.  A  truer  and  deeper  investigaticm  is  everywhere 
needed  in  regard  to  the  constitution,  the  capabilities,  and  the  wants 
of  man,  equally  in  his  temporal  and  his  eternal  relations. 

Adverting  thus  to  the  acknowledged  need  of  a  renovation  in  the 
form  and  character  of  education,  we  would  not  be  understood  af>. 
desiring  the  indiscriminate  subversion  of  existing  modes  of  culture, 
or  of  the  institutions  to  which  we  have  been  so  largely  indebted  foi 
whatever  degree  of  mental  attainment  has  characterized  the  past,  oi 
benefits  the  present.  It  belongs  to  others  than  teachers  to  propose 
those  rash  and  headlong  changes,  unsanctioned  by  true  philosophy 
or  stable  theory,  which  have  demolished  without  reconstructing,  and 
whose  toppling  &brics  have  served  the  sole  purpose  of  forming  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  *'  zeal  without  knowledge." 

No :  one  of  the  surest  and  best  results  of  a  great  national  aiao 
ciation  of  teachers,  will  be  the  careful  retention  of  all  unquefltion- 
able  good  residuum  gained  by  the  sure  filtration  of  experience ;  an- 
other will  be  the  building  up,  to  yet  nobler  heights  of  beneficial 
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influence,  the  high  places  of  all  true  learning.  Room  can  be  made 
for  the  cultivation  of  all  invigorating  and  purifying  influences  in 
human  development,  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  valuable  acquisi- 
tion ;  or,  rather,  with  the  addition  of  many,  which  a  more  genial 
nurture  will  certainly  introduce.  But  it  is  high  time  that  the  broad 
experience  and  observation  of  teachers,  the  tried  servants  of  human- 
ity, in  all  the  relations  of  culture,  should  unite  to  claim  a  hearing  on 
the  great  subject  of  their  daily  duties  and  endeavors ;  and  that  their 
voice  should  have  its  weight  in  the  adoption  of  the  successive  steps 
which  the  ceaseless  advances  of  knowledge  will  always  require  at 
the  hands  of  education.  A  harmonious  cooperation  of  educational 
skill  with  scientific  progress  and  parental  interests,  may  thus  be  fully 
secured  for  the  enlargement  and  fertilizing  of  the  whole  field  of 
mental  and  moral  culture. 

A  professional  association,  founded  on  the  broad  basis  which  we 
now  contemplate,  will  necessarily  give  unity  and  effect  to  communi- 
cations expressing  the  views  and  bearing  the  sanction  of  such  a 
body;  and  instructors  throughout  our  country  will  thus  have  an  op- 
portunity of  contributing  more  widely,  and  more  effectively,  to  the 
furtherance  of  whatever  good  is  embraced  in  the  whole  range  of 
education,  whether  in  its  immediate  or  its  remotest  results. 

2.  From  the  establishment  of  a  national  society  of  teachers,  we 
may  justly  expect  a  large  amount  of  professional  benefit  to  its  mem- 
hers.  Fellow  teachers !  we  are  not  assembled  to  boast  of  the  dig- 
nity of  our  vocation,  or  of  the  intellectual  eminence  of  those  who 
pursue  it;  but  rather,  in  the  spirit  of  faithful  and  earnest  endeavor, 
to  do  what  we  can  to  render  ourselves,  individually  and  collectively, 
more  worthy  of  its  honors,  by  becoming  more  capable  of  fulfilling 
its  duties. 

Contemplating  then,  in  this  sober  light,  the  aggregate  of  such 
learning  and  skill  as  the  annual  communications  of  a  national  relinion 
of  teachers  must  contribute  to  our  advancement  individually,  in 
professional  qualifications,  we  may  well  congratulate  one  another  on 
the  advantages  anticipated  as  accruing  from  such  occasions.  Nor 
need  these  advantages  be  temporary  or  evanescent.  A  national  as- 
sociation of  teachers  will  necessarily  give  rise  to  an  appropriate 
organ  of  communication  between  its  members  themselves,  and  the 
community  in  general.  By  this  means,  the  fruits  of  the  maturest 
minds  in  the  ranks  of  our  profession,  in  the  ample  discussion  of  the 
great  primary  questions  of  education,  may  be  daily  reaped  by  the 
youngest  of  our  corps,  while  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  ar- 
«loDt  aspirations  of  the  youngest,  may  communicate  life  and  fire  to  alL 
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Bat  it  is  not  merely  in  onr  professional  relations  that  a  national 
association  will  benefit  us.  It  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  as,  as 
students  of  the  sciences  which  we  teach.  We  arrogate  nothing  for 
our  profession,  when  we  say  that  it  includes  among  its  members 
men  of  the  highest  attainments — not  to  say  eminence — in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  science  and  literature.  Their  communications 
with  us  will  be  instruction  of  the  highest  order,  to  which  it  will  be 
a  peculiar  privilege  to  listen.  If  there  be  any  doubt  on  this  point, 
in  any  mind,  we  will  verify  our  assertion  by  pointing  to  such  men 
as  Agassiz  and  Guyot,  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher's  voca- 
tion, have,  for  years,  so  generously  dispensed  the  rich  fruits  of  their 
own  surpassing  attainments  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  teachers, 
throughout  their  adopted  country,  l^assing  by,  however,  those 
luminaries  of  the  upper  sphere  of  science,  have  we  not  many  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  who,  in  comparison  of  such  names,  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  be  ranked  but  as  among  the  "  lesser  lights,"  and 
who  have  no  ambition  beyond  that  of  contributing  their  silent  per- 
sonal endeavor  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  yet  have  minds  fraught  with  untold  wealth  of  acquire- 
ment,  which  they  would  readily  lend  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of 
others  less  amply  furnished  t 

But  to  return  to  our  strictly  professional  relations.  Education  is 
now  studied  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art  We  have  among  us 
already,  not  only  those  who,  by  extensive  acquirements,  and  pro- 
fessional skill,  and  special  study,  are  amply  competent  to  guide  the 
minds  of  others  in  the  path  of  philosophical  investigation  of  the 
principles  of  education,  and  to  exhibit,  in  actual  application,  the 
methods  of  instruction  which  spring  from  such  principles :  we  have, 
already,  the  products  of  such  minds,  nurtured  and  matured  in  well 
endowed  and  well  conducted  professional  seminaries,  established  by 
enlightened  legislation,  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  such 
products  in  the  persons  of  well-trained,  capable,  enlightened  and 
successful  teachers,  of  both  sexes.  With  the  aid  of  such  minds,  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  many  widely  known  individuals  who  have 
made  a  lifetime's  business  of  education,  and  daily  live  amid  an  at- 
mosphere of  grateful  feeling,  emanating  from  the  surrounding  hearts 
of  more  than  one  generation  which  their  labors  have  enlightened 
and  elevated — with  such  aid  to  rely  on,  can  we  be  accounted  rash 
if  we  say  we  feel  that  we  are  ready  to  meet  the  exigency  of  oar 
time  which  calls  us  to  unite,  nnder  the  sanction  of  our  free  political 
institutions,  for  the  establishment  of  a  professional  society  dedica- 
ted to  the  effective  advancement  of  education  by  its  own  executive 
agents 
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Other  asaociatioDB  of  a  more  general  character,  which  are  nobly 
engaged  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education,  we  recognize  witli 
respect  and  gratitude.  Many  of  us  have  helped  to  found  and  to 
maintain  these ;  and  the  thought  of  superseding  or  impairing  them 
is  the  last  that  would  enter  our  minds.  But  in  our  individual 
capacity  as  teachers,  and  in  our  relations  as — many,  perhaps  most 
of  us — members  of  State  associations  of  teachers,  we  feel  that  the 
time  is  fully  come  when  our  own  professional  interests,  and  the  edu- 
cational progress  of  our  country,  demand  the  institution  of  a  strictly 
professional  association  of  teachers,  embracing  in  its  scope  and 
design  all  who  are  engaged  in  our  occupation  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  having  for  its  aim  a  faithful  and  persevering  endeavor  t^) 
enlarge  the  views,  unite  the  hearts,  strengthen  the  hands,  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  all  its  members. 

The  annual  meetings  of  such  an  association  as  we  contemplate, 
would  form  a  most  attractive  scene,  not  only  as  one  of  extensive 
fellowship  and  sympathy  in  common  labors  and  conmu^n  interests, 
but  one  of  peculiar  and  elevated  intellectual  advancement  and  gratifi- 
cation. At  one  hour  we  might  enjoy  an  enlightened  exposition  or 
discussion  of  a  great  principle  of  education,  in  which  we  might  be 
benefitted  by  all  the  lights  of  philosophic  theory,  verified  and  at- 
tested by  practical  experience.  At  another,  we  might  experience 
similar  benefit  from  the  statement  and  illustration  of  methods  and 
subjects  of  instruction.  Again,  we  might  have  opportunity  of  listen- 
ing to  vital  suggestions  on  moral  culture,  on  appropriate  physical 
exercise  and  training,  on  the  control  and  direction  of  schools,  on 
the  classification  of  pupils,  on  motives  to  application,  on  coopera- 
tion with  parental  influence,  on  the  teacher^s  position  in  society,  and 
in  short,  on  every  topic  of  importance  usually  advanced  at  our 
teachers'  meetings — ^but  with  this  superior  advantage,  that  we  should 
hear  the  results  of  experience  and  observation  from  a  much  wider 
circle  than  in  the  case  of  associations  of  more  limited  range  of 
action. 

All  the  subjects  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  many  others, 
might  be  intrusted  to  committees  appointed  to  exhibit  or  discuss 
them  in  regular  forms,  by  which  we  might  avoid,  when  we  thought 
proper,  the  formality  of  set  lectures,  and  avoid,  also,  the  compara- 
tive loss  of  time  in  mere  formalities  of  debate,  which  often  consume 
the  precious  hours  of  anniversary  meetings  designed  for  the  des- 
patch of  actual  business,  or  the  investigation  of  important  subjects. 
Our  scientific  associations,  with  their  strict  classification  of  subjects, 
their  brief  practical  papers,  and  special  committees,  set  an  instroo 
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tive  example  in  these  respects  which  a  body  so  large  as  onr  National 
Association  of  Teachers  would  find  it  advantageous  to  follow.  The 
papers  presented  at  our  annual  meetings,  by  the  committees  respec- 
tively appointed,  together  with  the  reports  of  discussions  and  other 
proceedings,  would  easily  furnish  sufficient  matter  for  a  regular  issue 
in  the  periodical  form,  so  as  to  provide  a  useful  manual  for  the 
teacher's  table,  and  enable  absent  members  to  receive  thus  the 
benefit  of  our  annual  meetings. 

One  important  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  an  association 
as  we  propose,  may  I  be  permitted  to  dwell  upon  more  fully  ?  I 
refer  to  the  distinct  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  This 
is  a  result,  on  the  desirableness  of  which  all  teachers,  I  beUeve,  are 
agreed.  On  the  question  of  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about,  there  is 
not  a  similar  unanimity ;  and  this  diversity  of  opinion  is,  in  part, 
owing  to  current  mistakes  regarding  the  proper  distinction  between 
a  profession  and  any  ordinary  vocation. 

In  the  liberal  courtesy  of  popular  usage  among  us,  we  are  too  apt 
to  extend  the  designation  of  "  profession  "  to  any  regular  pursuit  or 
calling  whatever,  the  term  "  profession,"  being  one  of  university 
origin  and  application,  is  not  duly  appreciated,  or  properly  discrim- 
inated, when  adopted  in  current  phraseology.  The  word  recalls  the 
ancient  practice  in  colleges  of  examining  a  student  when  he  **  pro- 
fessed "  to  be  prepared  for  advancement  from  one  stage  or  form  of 
study  to  another,  or  to  have  finished  the  requisite  studies  of  a  given 
course.  The  individual  thus  professing  himself  qualified  to  enter 
on  new  relations,  was  subjected  to  rigorous  examination,  and  ap- 
proved or  rejected,  according  to  his  attainments. 

A  student,  who  judged  himself  competent,  after  the  completion 
of  the  regular  course  of  study  in  law,  medicine,  or  theology,  to  stand 
an  examination  in  any  of  these  subjects,  with  a  view  to  receiving  a 
certificate  of  qualifications,  in  the  form  of  license,  degree,  or  diploma, 
**  professed "  himself  ready  for  such  examination.  The  three  pur- 
suits above  named,  being  the  only  ones  for  which,  in  former  times, 
a  course  of  preparatory  study  in  the  ^^literm  humcmiores^^^  (liberal 
arts,)  was  deemed  indispensable,  came  to  be  figuratively  designated 
as  the  "  liberal  professions."  On  other  vocations  persons  of  any 
class  might  enter  at  will,  but  for  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the 
liberal  callings  a  previous  profession  of  qualifications,  and  corres- 
pondent examination  and  license,  were  indispensable. 

Before  entering  on  the  practice  of  any  of  the  professions  men- 
tioned, the  candidate  had  still  another  process  of  examination  to 
undergo,  at  the  hands  of  the  actual  members  of  the  profession,  as 
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ji  virtoally  the  case  at  the  present  day  when  a  lawyer  is  admitted  to 
the  bar,  a  physician  to  the  membership  of  a  State  or  national  medical 
association,  or  a  licentiate  is  ordained  for  the  ministry. 

Whenever  it  shall  please  the  members  of  any  of  oar  State  pro- 
fessional associations  of  teachers  to  adopt  a  similar  practice,  and 
subject  all  candidates  for  membership  to  examination  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  a  certificate  of  membership,  the  vocation  of  teaching 
will  be  legally  entitled,  under  such  circumstances,  to  become  and  to 
be  recognized  as  a  "  profession,"  in  virtue  of  the  candidate  being 
found,  on  examination,  qualified  to  discharge  its  duties  as  he  ^o- 
fessed  to  be. 

The  supposition  that  a  State  association  of  teachers,  when  once 
formed  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  needs 
any  further  legislative  sanction  to  enable  it  to  confer  a  certificate  of 
membership,  is  a  mistake  which  has  unduly  delayed  the  proper 
action  of  such  associations  in  more  than  one  instance.  It  is  for 
such  an  association  itself,  not  the  State,  to  say  whether  it  shall 
become  a  '•*'  close  corporation,'*  an  exclusive,  examining,  and  self- 
licensing  body,  or  not.  No  act  of  legislation  can  constitute  teach- 
ing a  profession.  The  thing  depends  on  the  will  and  action  of  the 
association  itself.  The  processes  of  examining  candidates  and  of 
conferring  a  certificate  of  membership,  on  satisfactory  examination, 
are  the  only  prerequisites  after  the  legislature  of  a  given  State  has 
conferred  a  charter  of  incorporation  on  a  teachers'  association.  The 
case  has  its  perfect  analogy  in  that  of  a  State  medical  association, 
or  in  that  of  admission  to  practice  at  the  bar. 

The  action  of  State  associations  of  teachers,  wherever  these  are 
formed,  might  speedily  eflfect  the  issue  so  desirable  for  all  who  fol- 
low the  vocation  of  teaching  as  the  intended  business  of  their  lives. 
To  such  persons  it  would  seem  but  an  act  of  simple  justice,  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  them  and  those  who  take  up 
the  employment  in  a  transient  way,  and  for  temporary  convenience 
only.  To  young  men  of  liberal  education  and  of  corresponding 
acquirements,  who  voluntarily  forego  the  advantage  of  adopting 
more  lucrative  occupations,  and  follow,  for  life,  the  exhausting  labor 
of  teaching,  the  regular  recognition  of  instruction  as  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, is  due  as  an  equivalent  for  opportunities  relinquished,  and  as 
an  expression  of  general  sentiment  on  the  value  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  the  community,  by  the  services  of  those  whose  own  edu- 
cation has  opened  to  them  the  way  to  the  highest  positions  in 
society. 

The  professional  examination  and  recognition  of  candidates  for 
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the  teacher^s  office,  seem  equally  dae,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  to  in- 
structors as  a  body  confessedly  competent  to  the  task  of  judging  of 
the  fitness  of  individuals  for  the  office  which  they  themselves  sus- 
tain ;  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  which,  they  ought  to  be  bet- 
ter qualified  to  judge  than  the  members  of  any  other  profession  can 
be.  A  certificate  of  competency  to  teach,  warranted  by  a  teachers' 
association,  ought,  moreover,  to  be  a  far  more  satisfactory  passport 
to  employment,  than  a  similar  document  from  any  other  source,  even 
when  that  source  is  official,  and  sanctioned  by  law.  Were  teachers 
to  come  forward  and  claim  their  proper  position  in  this  respect,  per- 
sons engaged  in  other  pursuits  would,  in  all  probability,  gladly  resign 
the  onerous  task  which  is  now  so  commonly  imposed  on  them,  and 
free  themselves  from  a  responsibility  always  irksome,  partly  from 
the  apprehension  of  doing  injustice,  perhaps,  to  a  diffident  candi- 
date, and  partly,  in  not  a  few  cases,  from  the  consciousness  of  incom- 
petency to  judge  with  exactness  of  details  of  knowledge  which  do 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  examincr^s  personal  information. 

A  national  association  of  teachers,  when  duly  organized  and  in- 
corporated, might  perform  a  valuable  service  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, both  for  teachers  and  the  community  in  general,  by  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  of  admitting  or  rejecting  candidates  for  mem- 
bership, and  for  our  various  grades  of  schools,  by  some  fixed  and 
universal  standard.  Certificates  founded  on  such  a  principle  would 
possess  a  high  value  as  professional  documents,  whose  currency 
would  properly  be  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  and  would  insure  to 
their  possessors  immediate  acceptance  in  their  profession,  wherever 
they  might  establish  themselves,  while  the  security  in  such  cases 
would  be  equally  valuable  to  the  community,  as  the  assurance  of 
obtaining  a  competent  teacher  in  whatever  grade  of  schools  the 
applicant  might  be  employed. 

The  question,  how  would  the  proposed  examination  of  teachers 
be  conducted?  has  been  started  as  an  obstacle  to  such  a  course  of 
procedure  as  is  now  proposed.  The  answer  to  this  question,  whether 
put  with  reference  to  a  State  or  national  association,  is,  we  admit, 
that,  at  firsty  in  the  actual  condition  of  things  among  us,  as  regards 
the  whole  matter  of  education,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  admis- 
sion to  membership  can  take  place  in  virtue  of  the  process  of  ex- 
amination, in  the  absence  of  a  preexisting  recognized  authority ;  and 
not  till  such  authority  exists,  by  act  of  the  association,  can  any 
regular  examination  be  conducted.  As  a  self-constituted  and  self- 
perpetuating  body — so  far  as  examination  and  certificates  are  con- 
cerned— it  must  commence  its  operations  on  the  basis  of  such  mem- 
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bera  as  it  consists  of,  previous  to  instituting  examinations.  This 
would  render  it  necessary  to  make  a  beginning  by  constituting 
every  individual  whose  membership  dated  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  association,  a  *'  passed "  member,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  or  any  other  definite  period  of  satisfactory  length.  All  sub- 
sequent admissions  to  membership,  in  the  capacity  of  passed  mem- 
bers, might  be  regularly  conducted  by  committees  appointed  by  the 
association,  for  the  various  grades  of  schools.  Certified  members 
of  State  associations  would  of  course,  be  entitled,  on  joining  the 
national  association,  to  certificates  of  membership  in  the  latter,  by 
personal  introduction  from  their  State  association. 

The  duty  of  conducting  professional  examinations  has,  by  some, 
been  supposed  a  thing  impracticable,  from  its  onerous  demands  of 
time  and  care.  But  the  value  necessarily  attached  to  a  State  or  a 
national  certificate  of  examination  and  quaUfications,  would  make  it 
worth  a  reasonable  sum  as  compensation  for  time  and  trouble  on  the 
part  of  the  examiner ;  and  a  fixed  rate  could  easily  be  assigned  as 
the  proper  limit  of  expense  incurred  in  such  cases. 

All  precautions  and  securities  usually  adopted  on  beUf  o^  other 
associations,  as  regards  admission  or  exclusion,  on  |i0oper  moral 
grounds,  must  be  presupposed  as  applied  with  reference  to  member- 
ship in  a  society  of  teachers.  A  right  professional  spint  would 
doubtless  be  an  adequate  protection  in  this  respect 

In  the  way  now  proposed,  or  in  any  equivalent  to  it,  the  end 
desired  might,  without  insuperable  difficulty,  be  attained,  and  the 
best  interests  of  our  calling  and  of  the  community  be  efiectually 
promoted.  A  powerful  incitement  to  professional  study  and  to 
professional  diligence  would  thus  be  held  up.  A  definite  and  an 
honorable  rank  would  thus  also  be  assigned  to  every  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  profession. 

But,  whatever  disposal  may  be  made  of  the  subject  of  professional 
rank  and  recognition  for  teachers,  the  great  considerations  of  per- 
sonal duty  in  regard  to  associated  and  united  eflfort  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  are  the  subjects  that  lie  immediately  before  us. 
Fellow  teachers,  we  arc  happy,  we  are  honored,  in  being  called  to 
become  the  first  movers  in  the  contemplated  national  association. 
Let  the  record  of  this  day  tell,  by  the  unanimity  and  efficiency  of 
our  procedure,  and  by  the  beneficent  spirit  of  our  endeavors,  how 
fidthfuUy  we  have  labored  in  our  part  of  the  wide  field  of  human 
welfare.  May  the  Wisdom  which  cometh  from  above  guide  all  our 
measures  to  the  happiest  results !  * 

^Mr.  niiMwII  belnf  anabla,  on  account  of  illnera,  to  be  present  at  the  conTention,  Ute  pre* 
inillnf  artdrii  wa*  read  bj  one  of  the  membera,  at  the  eveninf  seaaion. 
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Philadblphia,  August  2%  1867. 
Ih  rosponae  to  the  following  call  addressed  "  To  the  Teachers  of  the  United 
States,**  by  the  Presidents  of  ten  State  Teachers*  Aflsociationa,  a  number  of 
teachers  and  educators  fh)m  various  parts  of  the  Union  assembled  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  August,  1867, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  National  Tbaouebs'  Association. 

2b  the  Ihachers  of  (he  Untied  SkUes. 

The  enunent  success  which  has  attended  the  ostablisliment  and  operations  of 
the  several  State  Teachers'  Associations  in  tliis  country,  is  tlio  source  of  mutual 
congratulations  among  all  friends  of  Popular  Education.  To  the  direct  agency, 
and  the  difl\i8ed  influence  of  these  Associations,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any 
other  cause,  are  due  the  manifest  improvement  of  schools  in  all  their  relations, 
the  rapid  intellectual  and  social  elevation  of  teachers  as  a  clasH.  and  the  vast 
development  of  public  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  education  of  the  young. 

That  the  State  Associations  have  already  accomplished  great  good,  and  thai 
they  are  destined  to  exert  a  still  broader  and  more  beneficent  influence,  no  wile 
observer  will  deny. 

Believing  that  what  has  been  done  for  States  by  State  Associations  may  be 
done  for  Uie  whole  country  by  a  National  Association,  we,  the  undersigned, 
invite  our  fellow-teachers  throughout  the  United  States  to  assemble  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  26th  day  of  August  next,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  National 
TxAOHXBs'  Association. 

We  cordially  extend  this  invitation  to  all  practical  ieachara  in  the  North,  the 
South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  who  are  willing  to  unite  in  a  general  effort  to 
promote  the  educational  welfare  of  our  country,  by  concentrating  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  numerous  minds,  and  by  distributing  among  all  the  accumulated 
experiences  of  all,  who  are  ready  to  devote  their  energies  and  contribute  of  their 
means  to  advance  the  dignity,  respectability,  and  usefulness  of  their  calling;  and 
who,  in  fine,  beUeve  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  teachers  of  the  nation 
should  gather  into  one  great  Educational  Brotherhood. 

As  the  permanent  success  of  any  association  depends  very  much  upon  the 
aospioes  attending  its  establislmient,  and  the  character  of  the  organic  laws  it 
adopts,  it  is  hoped  that  all  parts  of  the  Union  will  be  largely  represented  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  proposed  enterprise. 

T.  W.  Yalbntinx,  President  New  York  State  Teachers*  AModation. 

D.  B.  Haqab,  "  Kaasachusetts 

W.  T.  LUCKT,  "  Missouri 

J.  TiHMBT,  **  New  Hampshire 

J.  G.  Mat,  **  Indiana 

W.  RoBBBTB,  '*  Pennsylvania 

0.  PiABB,  "  Yermont 

D.  FRAKKLDf  WiUA^  '*  Iowa 

A.  0.  Spioib,  **  Wiflconein 

8.  Wbiqht,  ^  Illinois 

Mat  16,  1867. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  New  York,  who 
read  the  foregoing  cali,  and  stated  the  design  contemplated  by  the  proposed  organ- 
ization of  a  National  Teachers'  Association. 

Gentlemen: — ^We  assemble  here  to-day  under  circumstances  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  It  is  true  that  our  meeting  is  not  large  in  point  of  numbers ; 
our  coming  together  has  not  been  publicly  announced  in  flaming  advertisements ; 
nor  is  H  at  all  probable  that  the  quiet  gatliermg  of  a  body  of  teachers  in  this 
great  city  will  create  such  a  sensation  as  a  political  or  a  commercial  convention, 
representing  merely  material  interests,  might  do ;  and  yet,  in  its  results  upon 
the  great  cause  of  education  dupcctly,  and  upon  the  well-being  of  our  country 
ultimately,  this  meeting  may  prove  as  important  as  muny  of  those  of  a  more 
pretentious  character.  We  can  not  always  see  tlie  end  from  the  bog^nninjir. 
That  noble  band  of  patriots,  who,  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  sent  forth  to  tiie 
world  from  tliis  very  city,  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence,  could 
scarcely  have  realized  the  mighty  influence  which  their  action  was  destined  to 
exert  upon  our  country,  and  the  world.  All  experience,  as  well  as  the  Word  of 
Inspiration,  admonishes  us  not  to  "despise  the  day  of  small  things." 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  the  Central  city  of  tlie  Empire  State,  the  first  State  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  in  this  country  was  formed.  Some  of  you,  gentlemen, 
who  wore  present  at  that  meeting,  and  were  instrumental  in  ailling  it,  can  well 
remember  the  "  fear  and  trembling  *'  with  which  that  enterprise  was  commenced. 
Until  that  period,  the  teachers  of  that  State  not  only,  but  those  of  every  other 
State  as  well,  were  almost  entirely  uuacquainted  with  one  another.  A  few 
neighborhood,  town,  or  county  associations  had  indei>d  been  fonned ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  teachers  were  merely  isolated  laborers,  quietly  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  their  profession,  and  without  any  community  of  feeling,  or  concert  of 
action.  But  what  a  mighty  change  have  these  few  years  wrought  I  Besides  a 
multitude  of  mmor  organizations,  no  fewer  than  iweniy-ihree  State  Associations 
have  already  been  formed,  each  doing  a  good  work  in  its  own  sphere  of  labor ; 
and  to-day  I  trust  we  shall  proceed  to  raise  the  cap-stone  which  shall  bind  all 
these  togetlier  m  one  soHd  and  substantial  structure. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Have  we  not  already  in  this  country  an  organization 
which  should  include  all  its  teachers,  viz.,  the  "American  Institute  of  Instruction?** 
I  answer,  No.  That  ancient  and  honorable  body — the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  worlds-is  essentially  a  New  England  enterprise,  and  only 
one  of  its  meetings  has  ever  been  held  beyond  the  limits  of  that  section.  It  has 
been  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  this  meeting,  I  hope  nothing  will  be  said  or  done  that  can 
be  construed  into  hostility  to  that  society.  But  its  founders  did  not  intend,  nor 
do  its  present  supporters  desire,  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  beyond  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  Nor  does  the  "  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu- 
cation," present  just  such  an  organization  as  we  desire  and  need,  as  that  was 
never  intended  to  be  wholly  or  mauily  supported  by  teachers.  What  we  want 
ifl)  an  association  that  shall  embrace  all  the  teachers  of  our  w?ufle  country,  which 
shall  hold  its  meetings  at  such  central  points  as  shall  accommodate  all  sections 
and  combine  all  interests.  And  we  need  this,  not  merely  to  promote  the  into- 
rwtB  of  our  profession,  but  to  gather  up  and  arrange  the  educational  statistics 
€f  oar  country,  so  that  the  people  may  know  what  ia  really  being  done  for  Pub- 
lio  Education,  and  what  yet  remains  to  be  done.    I  trust  the  time  will  come 
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when  our  government  will  have  its  Educational  Department  Just  as  it  now  has 
one  for  Agriculture,  for  the  Interior,  for  the  Nayy,  ko.  Surely  these  interests 
can  not  be  more  important  than  those  which  pertain  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
welfare  of  our  people.  But  until  this  shall  be  done — as  it  must  be,  sooner  or  later — 
we  need  some  such  combination  of  effort  as  shall  bring  the  teachers  of  this 
country  more  together,  and  dvaemiruUe,  as  well  as  collect,  educational  intelli- 
gence. Such  an  effort  is  imperatively  demanded  of  us,  and  I  trust  we  shall  at 
once  decide  to  go  forward  and  devise  measures  to  accomplish  these  great  objects. 

On  motion  of  Wiluam  Robebtb,  of  Pennsylvania,  Jamis  L.  Bnos,  of  Iowa, 
was  i4>pointed  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  J.  P.  Wioksbsuam,  of  Pennsylvania,  Wiluam  B.  Shbldov,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

Kev.  Dr.  Chalusn,  of  Pbila.,  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  offered  prayer. 

D.  B.  Haqab,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Eeaokfedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  teachers  now  present,  as  representatives  of 
various  psjrts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  expedient  to  organize  a  **Natiomal 
TBAOuifis'  Association." 

Beaoliveclf  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  prepare  a 
Constitution  adapted  to  such  an  Association. 

The  resolutions  woro  discussed  by  Messrs.  Uagar,  of  Massachusetts ;  YALnr- 
TINB,  of  New  York;  Hickok,  of  Ponusylvaiiiu;  Bulklky,  of  New  York;  Canx, 
of  Georgia;  Challen,  of  Indiana;  Taylor,  of  Delaware;  Wickkbsham,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Barrett,  of  Illinois;  Wublan,  of  Missouri;  and  Rev.  Dr. 
CuALLBN,  of  Philadelphia ;  all  of  whom  favored  the  immediate  oi^panization  of 
a  National  Teachers*  Association. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted ;  and  Messrs.  Haqab,  Cakn,  and 
Challen,  were  appointed  the  committee.    A(\joumed  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

JJienwon  Session, 
Met  in  Sansom  Street  Hall. 

Statements  and  remarks  relating  to  schools  and  education  in  different  States 
were  made  by  Lynch,  of  Delaware ;  Bulkley,  and  Valentine,  of  New  York ; 
Richards,  of  District  of  Columbia;  Roberts,  and  Hickok,  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  committee,  through  D.  B.  Hagar,  submitted  the  draft  of  a  Constitution, 
which  after  a  free  discussion  and  some  amendments,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  T.  W.  Valentine,  the  chair  appointed  a  committee  of  one  fh>m 
each  State  represented  in  the  Convention,  to  nominate  a  list  of  officers. 

Evening  Session, 

In  the  absence  of  Prof  Russell,  the  address  prepared  by  him,  on  "  7%e  Pro- 
fessional OrganizaUon  of  the  Teachers  of  the  United  States"  was  read  by  Mr. 
Valentine^ 

A  list  of  officers  with  Z.  Richards,  Principal  of  the  Union  Academy,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  as  President,  was  nominated  by  the  committee  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  and  elected  by  ballot 

President  Richards  took  the  chair,  and  declared  the  National  Teachers'  As- 
sociation duly  organized. 

After  resolutions  of  thanks  to  parties  who  had  made  the  session  pleasant, 
and  remarks  from  several  members  of  the  Association — pledg^g  fitithfUI 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  thus  auspiciously  inaugurated — the  Assooia* 
tion  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  August,  1858. 
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1858. 

Thb  Sbcond  Sbssion,  or  First  Annivbrsart  of  the  NiLiiONAL  TKiLOUsRs' 
AssoGiATioii,  was  lield  in  Oincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  11th,  12tli,  and  ]3tb,  of  Au- 
gust, 1868,  with  Uie  following  officeru  elcctod  in  1867. 

PresidmUf 

Z.  RICHARDS,  of  Washington,  D.  a 

Vice-Presidenis^ 

T.  W.  Vi-LKNTiKB,  of  New  York.  J.  R.  CHiiLLKN,  of  Indiana. 

D.  B.  Uaqar,  of  Massachusetts.  K.  W.  Wiiklan,  of  Missouri. 

William  Rodkrts,  of  Pennsylvania.  P.  F.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina. 

J.  F.  Cann,  of  Georgia.  D.  Wilkins,  of  Illinois. 

J.  L.  Knob,  of  Iowa.  T.  Granokr,  of  Indiana. 

T.  0.  Tatu>r,  of  Delaware.  L.  AMDRawa,  of  Ohio. 

Secretary, 

J.  W.  BuLCLBT,  of  New  York. 

Treaswrer^ 

T.  M.  Oanv,  of  Delaware. 

Oounaelors^ 

Wm.  B.  Shxldok,  E.  Abington,  Mass.    0.  C.  Wight,  Waahiogton,  D.  0. 
Jambs  Cruikshakk,  Albany,  N.  T.       Wm.  S.  Booart,  Savannah,  Ga. 
P.  A.  Crioab,  Philadelphia,  Penn.        Wm.  T.  Luokt,  Fkyette,  Mo. 
N.  B.  Ltvch,  Middleton,  Delaware.       A.  J.  Stivxhs,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Wm.  Morrison,  Baltimore,  Md.  Wm.  H.  Wells,  Chicago,  lU. 

J.  Hurley,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  Proceedings,  is  oondenaed  from  the  publiabed 
Joomal  of  the  Secretary.* 

UBOTURBS,  papers,   AMD  RBPOBTa 

IVTiODUOTORT  LECTURE — J%e  Agency  of  (he  Aseociation  in  EtevaHng  (he 
Character  and  Advancing  the  IrUereste  of  the  Profession  of  Teaching,  By  the 
President,  Z.  Richards,  Principal  of  Union  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Th«  Joarnal  of  Proeecdinfg  of  Iht  Natmmal  Tbaokbm'  Assooiatiom,  tt  tlie  Fine  As- 
BiTcmry  held  Id  ClBeinaati,  Ohio,  AofiMt  lUb,  1866,  with  the  ConsUtutlon  and  LoeOuts, 
ttptfct. 

The  Loctortt  of  Mr.  MAim,  aod  Mr.  Psiusiok,  art  not  Ineloded,  bot  wUl  be  imad  tnToU 
ZIV.,  of  Barnard*!  ''Amtrican  Jmmol  qf  BdmcuUonJ* 
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The  EducaUonal  Tendencies  and  Progress  of  the  Past  Thirty  Years.  By  ProC 
Dajthl  Read,  LL.  D.,  of  the  UniTeraity  of  Wiaoonsin,  Madisoxif  Wisconain. 

The  Laws  of  Nature,  By  ProC  John  Young,  of  the  North  Western  Chrifitian 
University,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Moral  Education.  By  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools^ 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  Teacher's  Motives.  By  Horacb  Mann,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

DISCUSSIONS,  resolutions,  sxa 

CkmstituUon. 

The  word  "  biennially  ^'  in  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitutioii,  was  changed 
so  as  to  read  annudUy. 

Condition  of  Education  in  the  several  States. 

Statements  respecting  the  condition  of  schools  were  made  by  MewvB.  Sims:, 
of  Ohio;  Dkdry,  of  Kentucky;  Kbbr,  of  Pennsylvania;  Philbrick,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; DivoLL,  of  Missouri;  Braog,  of  Alabama;  McJilton,  of  Maryland. 

Parochial  ScJtools. 

The  relations  and  influence  of  Parochial  Schools,  was  dif^ussed  by  Messrs. 
Knowlton,  Ho\t,  Mann,  Phelps  of  Indiana,  RicHARi>a,  Thompson  of  Indiana^ 
TuoKERMAN,  May,  Stone  of  lowa,  and  Young.  The  following  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Valentine,  were  adopted. 

Resohed,  That  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  general  educa- 
tion, this  Association  will  not  recognize  any  distinctions  on  account  of  locality, 
position,  or  particular  departments  of  lal>or,  but  that  all  teachers,  whether  in  col- 
leges, academies,  public,  private,  or  parochial  schools,  in  every  part  of  our  land, 
shall  bo  regarded  by  us  as  brethren  and  fellow  laborers  in  one  common  cause. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  regard  schools  established  by  private  enterprise,  not 
only  as  necessary,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  but  as  mo8t  valuable  and 
indispensable  aids  in  public  education,  we  nevertheless  hold  that  it  Ls  the  great 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  for  the  f\ill  and  free  education  of  all  the 
youth  within  its  borders. 

American  Journal  of  Education. 

Mr.  Philbrick  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  "American  Journal  of  Education,"  edited  by  Henry  Bar- 
nard, of  Connecticut,  is  regarded  by  the  members  of  this  Association,  as  a  work 
of  great  value,  and  one  which  deserves  the  support  of  all  our  teachers  through- 
out the  country. 

PttbUe  High  Schools,  Schcol  Registers,  Annual  Reports,  ike. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  on  "A  Course  of 
Study  for  Public  High  Schools,''  a  uniform  plan  of  ''School  Registers,"  and  ''Af^ 
nual  Reports,"  by  State  and  City  School  officers,  and  Educational  Statistics. 

Encouragement. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bulelby,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  this  first  anniversary  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
we  have  an  earnest  of  a  glorious  future ;  and  that  from  the  spirit  manifested  by 
members  present,  and  from  letters  received  from  gentlemen  who  are  in  sympathy 
witii  us  in  this  movement,  (but  unavoidably  absent,)  we  are  encouraged  to  press 
on  in  the  work  we  have  initiated,  until  our  object  shall  be  attained. 

Excursions  were  made  by  members  of  the  Association  to  College  HBl,  an^f 
other  points  of  interest  in  and  about  Cincinnati. 
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ZALMON  RICHARDS. 


Zalmon  Richards,  tlie  first  President  of  the  Natiokal  Tbaobxrs'  Asbooia- 
TiON,  was  bom  in  Cumming^ton,  Mass.,  August  11,  1811.  After  attending  an 
ordinary  District  School  of  tlie  town,  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  ag^  he  en- 
joyed  Uie  instructions,  for  two  tenns,  of  the  Rev.  Roewell  Hawks,  in  the  Acade- 
my, which  the  eiiter|)ri8ing  citis^iis  of  Ouniinington,  had  eetablislied  to  meet  the 
demands  for  a  higher  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  lie  commenced  his 
career  as  a  teachor,  in  a  small,  but  difficult  District  School  in  the  town  of  Savoy? 
where  his  success  wan  such  as  to  inHpire  him  witli  a  determination  to  continue 
his  studies  through  even  a  college  course,  and  earn  the  means  to  meet  the  ex- 
peiiHO  by  teaching  a  portion  of  each  year.  The  scanty  remuneration  paid  to 
tearhorH  in  the  country  towns  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  allow  of  much,  or  rapid 
aiccumulntion,  so  young  Richards,  in  addition  to  his  winter's  teaching,  worked 
three  summers  as  a  mason,  to  obtain  the  preparation  for  entering  the 
Freshman  Class  of  Williams  College,  in  the  winter  of  1832-3.  By  teaching 
every  winter  in  District  and  Select  Schools,  and  Gammingtou  Academy,  he  met 
tlie  expenses  of  his  college  residence,  and  graduated  in  August,  1 836,  having 
maintained  a  high  position  in  his  claas,  obtaining  the  priie  for  elocution  during 
his  junior  year,  and  being  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  exercises  of  commence- 
ment During  his  senior  year,  he  enjoyed  the  high  advantage  of  the  inatruo- 
tions  of  President  Hopkina 

After  graduating,  Mr.  Richards  declining  other  invitations,  took  the  charge  of 
the  Academy  at  Cummington,  in  which  he  continued  for  two  years — assisted  for 
a  portion  of  the  time,  by  his  wife,  he  having  married  Miss  Minerva  A.  Todd,  of 
Chesterfield,  Mass.,  in  1837 — a  lady  of  congenial  tastes,  who  was  educated  in 
the  Female  Seminary  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  was,  for  two  years  before  her 
marriage,  the  successful  Principal  of  the  Female  Academy  at  Harvard. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Richards  became  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Stillwater,  New 
York,  and  while  there,  he  conducted  the  first  and  second  Teachers'  Institutes, 
organized  for  the  county  by  the  County  Superintendent  His  success  in  this 
difficult  and  delicate  work,  led  to  his  being  employed  by  Gk>v.  Raton,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Vermont,  to  take  the  charge  of  eleven  Institutes, 
and  to  his  being  urgently  invited  to  estabh'sh  a  Normal  School  in  that  State. 

In  December,  1848,  he  became  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  of 
Columbian  College,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  he  continued  to  labor  until 
1851,  when  he  established  the  Union  Academy  in  the  same  city.  Although 
laboring  earnestly  and  fiuthfully  in  his  own  school,  in  which  he  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  his  wife,  m  the  Female  Department,  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
Public  Schools  of  Washington,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
first  Teachers'  Association  in  the  District,  and  in  establishing  and  conducting 
the  exercises  of  the  first  Institute  of  the  teachers  of  the  Pablio  Schools. 
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ThB    ThIBD  SB88IOK,    OB    SbOOHD    AVHUAL    MbROIG    OF    THS    NaTIOHAL 

Tbaohkbs*  A8800IATI0K,  was  held  at  Waahington,  Distrioi  of  Oolumbia^  on  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  Angast,  1869. 

FruidmU, 

ANDREW  J.  BICKOFF,  Oinoinnati,  Ohio. 

Vke-PreBidmii, 

T.  W.  VALiNTnri,  of  New  York.  0.  B.  Hovir,  of  niiooii. 

D.  B.  Haoar,  of  Massachusetts.  L  W.  Akdrbwb,  of  Ohio. 

B.  M.  KxEB,  of  Pennsylvania.  A.  Dbubt,  of  Kentucky. 

J.  F.  Cann,  of  Georgia.  Dan»l  Rbad,  of  Wisconsin. 

J.  S.  Adams,  of  Vermont  J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Maryland. 

B.  T.  HoTT,  of  Iowa.  Thomas  C.  Bragg,  of  Alabama. 

Seoretary^ 

J.  W.  Bdlklrt,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

0.  S.  Pbnnsll,  Missouri 

Counselors^ 

Jamms  Gbuikshank,  New  York.  G.  C.  Nrstlbbodi,  Iowa. 

W.  E.  Shxldon,  Massachusetts.  L.  G.  D&apeb,  Wisconsin. 

S.  B.  GuMMKKB,  New  Jersey.  Isaac  Stonis,  Illinois. 

J.  D.  Ybatis,  Maryland.  E.  P.  GouB,  Indiana. 

S.  I.  G.  SwuBT,  Alabama.  B.  MoMillam,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  DODD,  Kentucky.  0.  a  Wight,  District  of  Oolumbia. 

N.  D.  TiB&BLL,  Missouri.  H.  G.  HiOKOK,  Penosylrania. 

G.  Pbasb,  Vermont. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  Proceedings  is  condensed  from  the  Oi&oial 
Journal  oi  the  Secretary,  published  in  pamphlet  form.* 

LB0TUBB8,  PAPBBfl,  AND  BBPOBm 

Ihtboduotoby  Addbboo  Review  of  (he  EdmcaUoncd  System^  atud  (he  Sphere  of 
the  Aetodaiion  in  relation  (hereto.  By  the  President,  A.  J.  Riokoff,  Gindnnati, 
Ohio. 

The  Jmporianee  of  CHml  FodUy  ae  a  Branch  of  Popular  Education.  By  ProC 
Dakiel  Rbad,  of  the  UniTersity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  Ftaee  Ohristianiiy  should  occupy  in  American  EdueaUon.  By  Blbbidgb 
Smith,  Principal  of  the  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Gonnecticut 

Arrere  in  the  Agencies  through  which  Mamkind  pass  in  the  pursuit  of  Knowledge, 
By  J.  N.  McJmroK,  D.  D.,  Tieasorer  of  Public  Schools^  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Suggestions  on  Popular  Instruction,    By  H.  L.  Stuabt,  of  New  York. 

OondiHon  of  Education  in  Jfeaaeo.    By  J.  Esooba,  of  Ghihuahn%  Mexico. 

*  Joamftl  of  Um  Proeeedingi  of  th«  Nationai.  TSAoasms'  Amooiatiom,  held  In  Warii* 
taffton,  D.  C,  A ufuat  lOtb,  11th,  mod  19lb,  1869.    WMhtogton,  90  ptfet. 
This  dooaneot  IncladM  none  of  the  Ltcmreo.  Tliat  of  Mr.  Bnith,  oo  ChrittiftaHy  io  ▲iiMri' 
Sehooli,  will  be  found  in  the  ^Awteriean  Jomnal  ^  EdueaHen,"  VoL  XIT. 
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REPORTS  ON  THX  STATE  OF  KDUOATIOir. 

Reports  were  made  by  Messrs.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts;  Smiths  of  Con- 
necticut; Ordiksuank,  of  New  York;  Roberts,  of  PennsylTania ;  MgJilton, 
of  Maryland;  Taylor,  of  Delaware ;  Edwards,  of  Virginia ;  Eluott,  of  North 
Carolina;  Turner,  of  Florida,  for  South  Carolina;  Cruiksiiank,  of  New  York, 
for  Alabama;  Turner,  of  Florida;  Duncan,  of  Ohio;  J.  R.  Smith,  of  Indiana; 
Starke,  for  Missouri;  Elmar  and  Stone,  for  Illinois;  Read  and  Craig,  for 
Wisconsin ;  and  Nestlerode,  for  Iowa ;  on  the  following  questions : 

Have  you  a  State  System  of  Free  Public  Instruction,  and  how  far  does  it  meet 
the  wants  of  the  pef>ple? 

Have  you  Normal  Schools  ?    Teachers'  Institutes  ?  and  a  State  Association  ? 
To  wliat  extent  does  the  graded  syHteni  of  Schools  extend  in  your  State  ? 
Have  you  Public  Libraries  established  by  State  authority? 
Wliat  educational  progress  have  you  made  during  the  past  year? 

RESOLIJTTON& 

Educational  PeriadicaL 

Mr.  Valentine  reported  the  plan  of  a  Periodical  as  the  organ  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  follows: 

1.  That  its  publication  commence  in  this  city  on  the  Ist  of  October  next 

2.  That  the  form  of  said  periodical  be  that  of  a  quarto ;  that  it  bo  issued  onoe 
a  month  at  the  subscription  price  of  60  cents  per  annum,  in  advance. 

3.  That  one  column  of  naid  paper  be  devoted  to  eacli  Stite  in  the  Union,  to 
be  houded  with  the  name  of  that  State,  under  whicli  shall  be  properly  arranged 
the  items  of  educational  news  from  that  State,  with  such  other  articles  as  tlie 
Corresponding  Editor  of  that  State  may  furnish. 

4.  That  one  corresponding  editor  be  appointed  in  each  State,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  furnish  all  items  and  general  matter  from  his  own  State ;  that  such 
editor  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  officers  or  Directory  of  this  body,  and  that 
said  editor  be  appointed  annually. 

6.  That  the  immediate  publication  and  control  of  the  journal  be  committed 
to  the  cliarge  of  three  persons,  who  shall  be  residents  of  the  city  where  the 
same  shall  be  published. 

6.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any  editor  or  corresponding 
editor,  except  to  those  who  prepare  the  matter  and  supervise  its  publication ; 
and  that  such  compensation  be  allowed  to  those  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
deem  proper. 

7.  That  all  profits  accruing  fVom  the  publication  be  paid  over  at  the  end  of 
each  year  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Association,  and  that  all  deficits  of  the  same, 
be  paid  from  its  fUnds. 

8.  That  the  name  of  said  Journal  be  "The  National  Teacher." 

Report  and  Plan  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Death  or  Horace  Mann. 

Whereas  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  late  President  of  Antioch  College,  and  a  member  of  this  body :  therefore. 

Resolved,  1.  That  by  this  afiSiction  the  cause  of  education  generally,  and  the 
world  at  large,  have  lost  a  fhend  whose  distinguished  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
human  improvement  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  remembrance  of  every  lover  of 
his  race. 

2.  That  by  his  persistent  and  untiring  labors  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion in  this  countiy,  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  great  work  of  imparting  in- 
struction, his  readiness  to  cooperate  in  enterprises  of  reform  and  philanthropy, 
not  lees  than  by  his  brilliant  talents,  great  learning,  and  high  moral  qualitiesy 
the  name  of  Horace  Mann,  is  sacredly  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  all  those 
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who  were  aaaocUted  with  bim,  and  all  who  love  the  c^reat  cause  in  which  hia 
life  was  80  devotedly  spent 

3.  That  as  members  of  this  Association,  we  shall  ever  cherish  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  interest  which  our  departed  friend  took  in  the  welfiu^  and  pros- 
perity of  this  body ;  and  that  as  the  highest  respect  we  can  show  for  his  memory, 
we  will  endeavor  to  follow  his  example  and  imitate  his  many  virtues. 

4.  That  we  tender  our  warmest  sympathies  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  to 
the  students  and  officers  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presided,  and  to  the 
circle  of  personal  friends  upon  whom  this  sudden  blow  must  fall  with  crushing 
weight,  and  trust  that  the  consoUttions  of  Heaven  will  be  afforded  them  in  this 
hour  of  trial  and  bereavement 

5.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  made  out  and  duly  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  and  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

JEducaHanai  SioHstieB. 

A.  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re- 
specting the  Educational  Statistics  of  the  next  Census,  and  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Agency,  to  colloct  and  dissem- 
'  inate  the  statistics  of  schools  and  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

Messrs.  Rbad,  of  Wisconsin,  McJilton,  of  Maryhuid,  and  Starks,  of  Mis- 
Boori,  appointed. 

School  RtqisUrs  and  School  Reeorda, 

The  subject  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Pennell,  Stokb,  MoJilton,  and  RicKorr. 

ChriaUan  BeUgion. 

Beaokfodf  That  the  inculcation  of  the  Christian  religrion  is  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  and  we  should  be 
pleased  to  see  every  teaciier  in  our  broad  land  imbued  with  its  spirit ;  yet  we 
would  not  shut  the  doors  of  our  school-houses  upon  well  qualified  and  apt 
teachers  because  they  do  not  hold  membership  in  any  religious  denomination. 

General  ReaokUions. 

Beaokfed,  I.  That  this  Association  finds  much  cause  for  grratification  in  the 
fiust,  that  although  this  is  only  the  seoond  occasion  of  assembling  so  many  re- 
presentatives of  the  educational  interests  of  our  country  from  so  many  and  dis- 
tant States  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  that  inconoeivably  important 
subject,  the  right  education  of  the  youth  of  our  land;  and  in  the  additional  lact 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  under  which  its  members  have  labored, 
arising  firom  a  want  of  previous  acquaintance  and  correspondence,  of  formal 
preparation  for  the  specific  business  of  such  a  body,  and  especially  flx)m  the  want 
of  the  reports  of  committees  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  prepare  business 
for  this,  that  so  man/valuable  suggestions  have  been  made,  so  great  an  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  noble  enterprise  in  which  we  are  embarked,  and  so  great 
a  hope  inspired  that  the  fiiture  meetings  of  the  Associatian  will  certainly  con- 
tribute much  to  the  advancement  of  sound  learning  and  practical  education  in 
our  ikvored  land. 

2.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  Messrs.  RiCKorr  and 
fiULKLET,  the  retiring  President  and  Secretary.  To  those  Roads  that  have 
shown  their  liberality  in  reducing  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  members,  by 
their  generous  arrangements.  To  the  citizens  of  Washington,  for  their  generous 
bopitalities.  To  the  several  reporters  of  the  papers  of  the  city,  for  the  published 
reports  of  the  proceedings.  To  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
the  use  of  its  HalL  To  the  Hotels  that  entertamed  its  members  at  a  reduced 
charge. 

Vka  to  Ihe  PraaideiU  of  (ha  United  Staiea,  and  Mount  Vernon. 

The  Association  paid  their  respects  to  the  President  at  the  Executive  Mansion, 
(who  also  attended  a  session  of  the  Association,)  and  after  the  adjournment,  made 
a  I^lgriinAge  to  the  tomb  of  the  '*  Father  of  his  Country.'* 


JOHN  W.  BULKLET. 


JosN  W.  BuLKLiT,  was  bom  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  on  the  3d  of  Nov.,  1806. 
With  such  elementary  instruction  as  the  Common  Schools  of  his  district  could 
fbmish,  his  fitther  destined  him  for  some  mechanical  occupation;  but  young 
Bulkley  had  a  taste  for  reading:  and  intellectual  pursuits,  and  managed  to  com 
mence  a  course  of  mnthemutical  and  classical  study  at  Clinton,  New  York,  with 
a  view  of  entering  an  advanced  class  in  Hamilton  College,  and  after  graduating, 
of  devoting  himself  to  tlio  Christian  ministry.  Being  obliged  to  suspend  his 
preparation  on  iiccountof  ill  health,  he  betook  himself  to  school-keeping  in  1 826,  as 
a  temporary  resort,  but  found  therein  a  congenial  sphere  of  labor.  After  teaching* 
six  years  in  a  District  School  of  his  native  town,  he  was  invited  in  18B2,  to  open  a 
private  seminary  in  Troy,  New  York,  where  his  success  was  such  as  to  make 
his  services  sought  for  in  several  Academics,  and  large  public  schools.  He 
accepted  a  position  in  a  new  public  school  in  Albany,  in  1838,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  teach  for  thirteen  years,  until  he  was  called  to  conduct  a  large  gmded 
school  in  Williamsburg,  in  1860,  and  his  Normal  Class  of  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  who  assembled  every  Saturday,  for  the  purposes  of  professional  study. 
In  this  field  he  continued  until  1864,  when  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn,  including  Williamsburg. 

From  the  first  hour  he  felt  himself  a  teacher  for  life,  Mr.  Bulkley  began  to 
eollect  and  master  the  literature  of  his  profession,  and  to  cooperate  witli  other 
friends  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  public  and  parental  interest,  dif- 
ftising  information,  and  introducing  improvements  into  tlie  organization,  admin* 
istration,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools.  He  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Troy  Teachers'  Society  in  1836,  and  attended  the  Convention  of  Teachers 
and  firiends  of  education  in  Albany,  in  February,  1837,  and  was  one  of  its 
eommittee  to  arrange  for  the  important  Educational  Convention  held  in  Utica, 
in  May  following,  at  which  meeting  he  delivered  an  Address  on  *TA«  Studies^ 
and  the  order  in  which  Ihey  should  he  taugJU  m  Common  Schools."  At  this  con- 
vention a  State  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools  was  formed,  of 
which  Jabez  D.  Hammond  was  made  President  He  was  one  of  the  projectors 
of  the  Benssalaer  County  Education  Convention  at  Troy,  in  1837,  at  which  a 
County  Education  Society  was  formed. 

Mr.  Bulkley  was  President,  and  T.  W.  Valentine,  Chairman  of  the  Business 
Committee  of  the  Convention  of  Teachers  held  at  Syracuse,  on  the  30th  and  3l8t 
of  July,  1846.  In  this  convention  originated  "2Ae  Tsachers^  AsaodaUon  of  the 
State  of  New  York,"*  of  which  Mr.  Bulkley  was  the  first  President,  and  the 
"TkicAer'tf  Advocate^"  a  weekly  paper,  of  which  E.  Cooper  was  appointed  editor. 

Mr.  Bulkley  has  not  confined  his  labors  to  educational  meetings  in  his  own 
city,  county,  and  state,  but  has  attended  and  addressed  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Conventions  and  Associations  of  several  States. 
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HATIONAL  TBAOBBRS'  ASSOCUTHW.  gQ 

1860. 

Thb  Fourth  Sissioir,  or  third  Annual  Mkrting  or  ths  National  Traoh- 
BR8'  Association,  was  held  at  BuflEalo,  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  Angnsti 
1860,  with  tlie  following  officers  elected  in  1859. 

J.  W.  BULELEY,  Brooklyn,  New  Toric 

T.  W.  Yalb.vtine,  of  New  York.  D.  B.  Haoar,  of  Maasachusette. 

Wm.  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania.  T.  G.  Taylor,  of  Delaware. 

Elbridqb  Smith,  of  Connecticut  Daniel  Read,  of  Wisconsin. 

Isaao  Stone,  of  Illinois.  A.  J.  Riokoff,  of  Ohio. 

G.  S.  Prnnbli^  of  Missouri.  J.  N.  McJilton,  of  ICaryland. 

Sylvkmter  Soott,  of  Virginia.  G.  G.  Nbstlerodb,  of  Iowa. 

Z.  Riohardb,  District  of  Golumbia. 

TVeomrer, 
0.  G.  Wight,  District  of  Columbia. 

James  GRaiKSHANK,  New  York.  J.  W.  Allen,  Connecticut 

H.  C.  HiCKOK,  Pennsylvania.  Wm.  McCathran,  Dist  of  Golumbia 

John  G.  EiiLiorr,  North  Carolina.  8.  J.  G.  Swbeet,  Alabama. 

Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  Massachusetts.  J.  L.  Yeates,  Maryland. 

F.  M.  Edwards,  Virginia.  D.  McNeil  Turner,  Florida. 

A.  Drury,  Kentucky.  Wm.  B.  Starke,  Missouri. 
ASAiiKL  Elmer,  Illinois.  L.  C.  Draper,  Wisconsin. 

B.  W.  Smith,  Indiana.  R.  McMillan,  Ohio. 

a  E.  Weight,  South  Carolina. 

leoturbs,  papers,  and  reports. 

Introduotort  Leot(7RE — 06;ecte  aind  Mission  of  the  KcUtonal  Ihachen^  Asso- 
ciation.   By  the  President. 

The  Scholarship  of  Shakspears,  By  Pro£  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Our  Professional  Ancestry,  By  Richard  Edwards,  Principal  of  City  Normal 
School,  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

T%e  Philosophy  of  EducaHon.  By  W.  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Chicago. 

ITie  Study  of  MaUer^  and  the  Progress  of  Man,    By  E.  L.  Youmans. 

The  Teacher  and  his  Work.  By  John  EIneeland,  Principal  of  High  School, 
Boxbury,  Massachusetts. 

The  Spedai  Educational  Wants  of  om  Oomky,  By  J.  W.  Hott,  Editor  of 
Wisconsin  Farmer,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  National  Importance  of  the  Ihachei^s  Profession,  By  J.  N.  MoJnmni; 
Treasurer  of  Public  Schools,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  Oods.    A  Poem.    By  Anson  G.  GHnrEB,  Editor  of  BulSalo  Ezpreea 

School  Statistics.    Report  of  Committee.    By  0.  8.  Pennsll. 

Phonetic  Alphabet.    Report  of  Committaeu    By  Z.  Riohards. 
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RESOLUTIONS  AXD  DI80U8SIOVS. 

Tke  American  Jownai  cf  EchacaUon* 

Profeflsor  Phblps,  of  New  Jereej,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  1.  That  we  hereby  express  our  high  appreciation  of  Barnard's 
^* American  Journal  of  Educaiion^'^  as  the  most  complete  and  oomprehensive 
educational  periodical  that  is  published  in  the  English  language. 

2.  That  the  teachers  of  the  country  owe  it  alike  to  their  own  elevation  and 
improvement,  and  to  the  general  advancement  of  education,  to  g^ve  this  Journal 
their  most  hearty  cooperation  and  support 

3.  That  we  can  and  will  raise  a  list  of  one  hundred  new  subsoribers  to  the 
Journal  at  our  present  meeting. 

The  resolutions  were  ably  discussed,  and  heartily  concurred  in  by  Messrs. 
Phelps,  of  New  Jersey;  Nobthrop,  of  Massachusetts;  MoJtlton,  of  Mary- 
hind;  W.  H.  WsLifl,  of  Illinois;  McElligott,  of  New  York;  Richards,  of 
Washington  City;  Wickebsham,  of  Pennsylvania;  Sawykr,  of  South  Carolina; 
Ansoroe,  of  Massachusetts;  Henokle,  of  Ohio;  and  Philbbiok,  of  Boston. 
Adopted. 

Oral  Instrvdion,  and  (he  proper  Use  of  Thxt-Books. 

Mr.  Ansoroe,  of  Massachusetts,  opened  the  subject,  and  was  followed  by 
Stowitz,  Greenleaf,  and  Webster,  of  New  York ;  E.  P.  Stone,  and  Nor- 
throp, of  Massachusetts;  Marvin,  of  Ohio;  and  MoJilton,  of  Maryland. 

AduU  Education. 

Discussion  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts;  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Thompson,  of  New  York. 
Closed  with  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  education  of  adults,  who,  fh>m  any  cause,  have  been  de- 
prived of  its  blessings,  in  their  earlier  days,  is  a  subject  worthy  the  attention 
and  sympathy  of  all  teachers,  and  fHonds  of  humanity. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  commend  the  formation  of  adult  classes,  in  con- 
nection with  evening  schools,  to  the  attention  and  cooperation  of  School  Com- 
mittees, Boards  of  Education,  and  Philanthropists,  in  all  our  large  towns  and 
cities,  where  such  persons  are  usually  found. 

The  Heating  and  VeniiUUing  of  School  Buildings. 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  Prof  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  and  further  dis- 
cussed by  Richards,  of  Washington;  Hencrlb,  of  Ohio;  and  Wells,  of 
Chicago,  dosed  with  appointing  Messrs.  Phelps,  Richards,  Hsnckls,  Wells, 
and  Northrop,  a  committee  to  report  to  the  next  meeting. 

Physical  Culture. 

Introduced  by  resolutions  by  Mr.  White,  of  Chicago,  and  discussed  by  Rich- 
ards, Grosvener,  and  Oliver. 

Reaoked,  That  this  Association  recognizes  a  thorough  and  judicious  sjrstem  of 
physical  culture,  as  the  only  basis  for  the  full  and  complete  development  of  our 
mental  and  moral  faculties ;  and  that  any  system  of  instruction,  which  does  not 
actively  recognize  the  importance  of  physical  education,  &ils  in  accomplishing 
the  great  ends  of  education. 

Reaokfed,  That  we  urge  upon  school  committees,  and  others  in  charge  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  the  propriety  of  introducing  into  all  our  schools,  by  positive  en- 
actment, the  careful  observance  on  the  part  of  teachers,  of  a  system  of  school- 
room gymnastics  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  grades  of  pupils. 

*  Ploeaadinp  of  th«  Thifd  Annual  Bleetiof,  tec,  bdd  at  Buffalo,  August  8,  1800.    83  paffBt. 
Leoliif«  by  Prof.  NoaTH,  Mr.  Willi,  Mr.  YouHARf,  BAr.  Krbblaxd,  Mr.  Huyt,  and  Mr 
not  poblkhtd. 
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f^honetie  Alphabet 

Besolations  of  oommittee  discaased  bj  Meesre.  Richards,  Grostkneb, 
Stowits,  Gbiswold,  Gruikshank,  Wells,  MoJilton,  Sheldon,  and  Philbriok. 

Resolved^  That  this  ABSOciation  entertains  a  &vorable  opinion  of  the  efforts 
now  being  made,  to  investigate  the  merits  of  an  Universal  Alphabetic  notation, 
based  upon  the  phonetic  elements  of  language. 

Resolved^  That  we  will  appoint  a  Standing  Committee  annually,  whose  dutj 
it  shall  be  to  investigate  all  schemes  of  phonetic  representation ;  correspond 
with  and  call  to  their  aid  such  persons  and  scholars,  as  feel  an  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  make  an  annual  report  of  the  prog^ss  of  the  reform. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Z.  Richari>8,  of  Wunhington ;  G.  S.  Pen- 
NELL,  of  St  Louis;  and  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

The  EducaUonal  Ben^actUm  of  FatU  Famum, 

Pro£  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  a  scries  of  resolutions,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Paul  Farnum,  of  Beverly,  New  Jersey,  which  were  as  follows: 

WJiereas^  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Dispenser  of  events  to  remove  from  the 
scone  of  his  earthly  labors,  that  noble  hearted  citizen  and  generous  patron  of 
education,  Paul  Farnum,  Ksq.,  of  New  Jersey,  therefore, 

Reached,  1.  That  tliis  Association  will  ever  cherish  with  profound  reverence, 
the  memory  of  one,  who,  when  living,  manifested  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 

2.  That  Mr.  Farnum,  by  his  generouH  donation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
aid  the  cause  of  Normal  Schools  in  our  country,  contributed  most  powerfully  to 
the  elevation  of  our  noble  profession ;  and  entitled  himself  to  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  all  who  acknowledge  the  immortal  worth  of  sound  culture. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  directed  to  forward  to  the  fiimily 
of  the  deceased,  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  as  an  expression  of  our  sympathy 
'With  them,  in  their  sad  bereavement,  and  of  our  high  appreciation  of  the  charac- 
ter and  services  of  the  lamented  dead. 

ReaokUions  an  (he  PrenderWa  Address. 

Mr.  Stoke,  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Address,  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

Resolved,  1.  That  we  recognize  in  the  principle  of  association,  an  element  of 
power  and  influence ;  and  that  in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  educational 
reform  and  progress,  and  as  understood  by  this  Association,  we  confidently  an- 
ticipate great  good  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning  throughout  the  country. 

2.  That  we  feel  the  necessity  and  great  importance  of  a  National  System  of 
Statistics ;  and  that  we  recomn^nd  correspondence  with  the  several  School  de- 
partments of  the  States  and  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  with  reference  to  the 
attainment  of  this  end. 

3.  That  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  most  important  in  carrying  forward  the  work 
which  we  have  initiated ;  and  that  such  a  department  would  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  the  cause  of  popular  education  throughout  the  country ; 
giving  unity,  imparting  strength,  and  harmonizing  efforts,  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  learning. 

4.  That  intellectual  culture,  and  the  physical  development  of  man,  are  not  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  prepare  us  for  the  mission  of  life,  and  the  high  ends  of 
creation ;  but  that  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  the  education  of  the  moral  and 
religious  elements  of  our  being,  are  indispensable  to  our  highest  happiness,  and 
the  greatest  good  of  the  race. 

5.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  instmcted  to  memorialize  Congress  and 
urge  upon  that  body  the  necessary  action  to  secure  the  object  aforesaid. 

The  adjournment  was  followed  by  an  Excursion  of  the  Members  to  Niagam 
Falls,  for  which  arrangements  were  made  bj  the  Loosl  Committee  of  Buffalo. 
Twenty  States  were  represented. 


JOHN  D.  FHILBBICK. 


JoHV  DuDunr  Philbbiok,  who  has  had  a  sacoeasful  experieooe  as  teacher, 
both  aa  aanatant  and  principal,  in  public  schools  of  every  gn*ade,  fVom  the  Dis- 
trict School  to  the  Nonnal  Seminary ;  has  administered  systems  of  public  in- 
struction under  City  and  State  organization,  and  presided  over  County,  State,  and 
National  Associations  of  Teachers,  was  bom  in  Decrfield,  New  Hampshire,  on 
tlio  27th  of  May,  1818.  With  only  the  scanty  resources  of  elementary  in- 
struction, afforded  to  a  family  in  moderate  circumstances,  by  a  poor  district,  in  an 
agricultural  town,  young  Philbrick  resolved  to  work  his  way  to,  and  Uirough 
college,  and  start  in  life  with  such  advantages  as  a  diligent  improvement  of 
a  collegiate  course  could  give.  Having  fitted  for  college  at  the  Academy  in 
Pembroke,  N.  H.,  he  entered  Dartmouth  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
and  graduated  in  1842 — liaviug  served  his  apprenticeship  in  teaching  a  district 
school  in  his  native  town,  for  two  winters,  while  preparing  for  college,  and  for 
three  winters  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  while  a  member  of  Dartmouth. 

After  graduating  he  was  employed  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  Public  High 
School  of  Boxbury,  for  two  years,  and  then  for  one  year  more,  in  the  English 
High  School  of  Boston,  under  that  eminent  and  veteran  teacher,  Thomas  Sher- 
win.  Such  was  his  success  as  assistant,  that  at  tlie  expiration  of  the  year,  ho 
was  elected  Principal  of  the  Writing  Department  of  the  Mayhew  School,  and  in 
1847,  he  was  selected  to  organize  the  ''single  headed  system  "  as  Principal  of  the 
new  Quincy  Granmiar  School  In  this  work  he  was  eminently  suocessful,  and 
his  success  greatly  fiicilitated  the  introduction  of  the  same  system  of  organiza- 
tion into  all  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston.  While  in  this  school,  Mr.  Phil- 
brick  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization,  and  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  in  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
and  in  the  ^^Massachusetts  Teacher" — keeping  himself  abreast  the  educational 
movements  and  literature  of  the  times.  On  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
then  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Philbrick,  in  1852,  was  elected  Associate  PrindpaL 
Believing  that  here  was  a  wider  and  higher  sphere  of  educational  activity  and 
useiVilness,  he  left  his  assured  position,  and  higher  salary  in  Boston,  and  entered, 
with  a  hearty  love  of  hard  work,  upon  his  new  duties  of  teaching  teachers,  and 
cooperating  with  the  Superintendent  in  administering  the  school  system  of 
Connecticut  On  Mr.  Barnard's  resignation,  in  1864,  he  was  elected  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  became  State  Superintendent  After  two 
yeara  of  experience  in  this  new  field,  during  which  period  he  achieved  several 
important  changes  in  the  system,*  Mr.  Philbrick  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  office  in  January, 
1867.  Here  he  began  at  the  beginning,  with  the  Primary  Schools,  and  advanc- 
ing year  by  year,  has  made  his  carefully  considered,  prudent,  and  persevering 
labors  felt  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

*  Wat  a  lUI  aeooaat  of  Mr.  niUbrick*i  labon  in  Conneetieut,  tee  '*  The  Ctnnttticut 
9§kMi  Mmmai;'  for  18Sa 
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1863. 

Ths  Futh  Sbskdon,  ob  Foubth  AmnxAL  Mkbtino  or  ths  Natioval  Tbaoh- 
mu?  A8800IATI0M,  was  held  at  Ohioago,  on  the  6th,  6th,  and  7th  of  Angiuli 
with  the  IbUoyring  offioera  elected  in  1860. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICE,  Boston,  Maasachueetli. 

Vio^JPreaid&niBj 

William  Robbbts,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Wm.  F.  Phblps,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

G.  F.  Phelps,  New  Hayeu,  Conn.  0.  0.  Nbstlkboob,  Tipton,  Iowa. 

IBAAO  Stonb,  Jb.,  Kenoaha,  Wis.  R.  McMillan,  Salem,  Ohia 

C.  S.  Pbnnbll,  St  Louia,  Mo.  Jambs  G.  Eliot,  Falson'S)  N.  0. 

0.  H.  Allbn,  Madiaon,  Wis.  Z.  Bichabds,  Washington,  D.  0. 

J.  N.  McJiLTON,  Baltimore,  Md.  Gharlbs  Ansobgb,  Dorchester,  Mbhl 

Secrdaryt 

Jambs  Obuikshamk,  Albany,  New  York. 

Dreaawerf 

0,  0.  Wight,  Washington,  D.  a 

CounaebrSf 

Wm.  H.  Wblls,  Chicago,  III  W.  E.  Sheldon,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

C.  H.  GiLOBBSLBBVB,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  W.  D.  Henkle,  Lebanon,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Bbodie,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  F.  A.  Sawteb,  Charleston,  &  0 

David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn.  J.  Esoobae,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

BiOHABD  Edwards,  St  Louis,  Mo.  D.  MoN.  Turner,  Tallahassee,  FUk 

T.  C.  Taylor,  Wihnmgton,  Del  J.  C.  Pelton,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

S.  Soott,  Alexandria,  Ya.  D.  Franklin  Weli^  Iowa  Citj,  la. 

8.  K  Wiley,  Salisbury,  N.  a  E.  Danforth,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

K  P.  Weston,  Gorham  Me.  J.  Basil,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IViesdoy,  Auguai  6,  1863 
Thb  Assoolltion  met  in  Bryan  Hall,  and  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock. 

A.  M.,  by  the  President,  John  D.  Philbriok,  of  Boston. 
The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Savage,  of  Chicago. 
WiLLLUf   H.  Welus,   Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago. 

welcomed  the  Association  in  the  following  address: — 

I  rise,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  teachers  and  the  citizens 
of  Chicago,  to  welcome  the  members  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association  to 
our  city. 

For  myself)  I  may  say,  and  for  many  of  my  associates,  there  is  an  intensity 
of  interest  in  this  greeting  which  rises  far  above  the  formality  of  an  ordinary 
welcome.  We  ouraelves,  have  come  to  Chicago^  from  all  the  different  States 
DOW  represented  in  this  Association. 

It  is  our  own  kindred  and  friends,  our  former  associates,  with  whom  we  took 
sweet  counsel  in  other  days,  that  we  now  welcome  to  our  adopted  home. 

And  first,  with  hearts  frill  of  affection  and  gratitude,  we  welcome  New  Eng- 
land, mother  of  schools.  Yours  are  the  honored  names  of  Russell,  and  Carter, 
and  GkJlaudet,  and  Woodbridge^  and  Mann,  and  Barnard,  and  Emerson,  and  Z. 
P.  Grant,  and  Mary  Lyon,  and  a  hundred  other  lights  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  educational  firmament,  that  will  never  cease  to  shine.  Yours  was  the  first 
Normal  School  in  America,  and  at  the  present  time  yours  is  the  most  oompre- 
hMUBTO  and  valiiAble  educational  periodical  in  existence.    Again  we  say,  all  hail 
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New  England.  Long  will  the  newer  States  pay  you  their  Iioniage  by  frequent 
visits  to  your  schools,  and  long  will  they  continue  to  profit  by  your  teachings 
and  your  example. 

Welcome,  Empire  State  1  proud  in  your  position ;  commercial  metropolis  of  a 
continent^  and  peer  of  New  England,  in  your  system  of  publie  instracti(m. 
Yours  are  the  worthy  names  of  Albert  and  John  W.  Picket,  and  Emma  Wil- 
lard,  and  S.  S.  Randall;  and  t-*  you,  jointly  with  New  England,  belongs  the 
honor  of  that  bright  name,  the  name  of  David  P.  Page,  whose  sun  went  down 
at  noon.  Yours  was  tiie  first  State  Teacliers'  Association,  and  the  first  State 
Teachers'  Journal;  and  yours  is  the  Training  School  at  Oswego,  to  which  all 
eyes  are  now  turned.    To  you,  also,  wo  bow  as  our  instructors  and  guides. 

Welcome,  New  Jersey.  Though  small  in  area  you  have  already  written  a 
largo  page  in  the  educational  history  of  the  c<juntry. 

Welcome,  Maryland,  with  a  Baltimore  High  School  that  vies  with  the  Free 
Academy  of  New  York,  in  its  appointments  and  its  fruits,  and  a  McJilton 
whose  name  is  a  synonym  of  educiitional  progress. 

Welcome,  Washington,  the  home  of  Ricliards,  the  first  President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  one  of  its  present  pillars. 

Welcome,  Keystone  State,  with  your  excellent  school  system,  and  your  ex- 
cellent school  laws,  on  which  the  name  of  Tiionian  H.  Burrowe;*,  is  everywhere 
inscribed.  Yours  is  the  first  complete  and  legiilized  system  of  T(»wn  and  City 
Institutes  of  Teachers  for  mutual  iristruction  and  improvement,  and  all  the  other 
States  will  watch  with  interest  the  result  of  this  grand  experiniont. 

Welcome,  Ohio.  Though  young  in  years,  it  is  a  full  generation  since  you 
published  a  series  of  octavo  volumes  embodying  the  transactions  of  tlie  Western 
College  of  Teachers,  a  monument  of  educational  progress  that  gives  Ohio  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  American  education.  All  honor,  jil8<\  to  tlie 
teachers  of  the  Buckeye  State,  for  your  early  example  of  self-sacrifice  in  sustaining 
•  State  Agent  at  your  own  expense;  and  honor  to  the  name  of  Lorin  Andrews, 
who  has  been  suddenly  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  a  martyr  to  th« 
glorious  cause  of  the  American  Union. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  Nobly  and  valiantly  have  you  struggled  to  sus- 
tain both  the  Union,  and  free  schools,  and  the  success  with  which  you  have 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle  challenges  our  admiration. 

And  what  shall  I  say  to  the  States  nearer  home — to  our  own  little  family  of 
the  Northwest?  I  have  seen  the  assembled  teachers  of  Michigan,  of  Indiana, 
of  Wisconsin,  of  Iowa,  and  of  Illinois,  and  numerous  representatives  fi*om  Min- 
nesota, and  Kansas,  and  Nebraska ;  and,  brethren  and  si-sters,  there  arc  a  few 
things  which  I  would  like  to  say  to  you.  but  we  are  young  yet,  you  know,  and 
the  old  folks  are  around  now,  and  so  I  must  desist.  But  some  other  time,  when 
we  feel  a  little  less  restraint,  we  will  have  a  free  talk  on  these  points  over  our 
own  tea-pot  I  may,  at  least,  extend  to  you,  as  I  do,  from  a  fiiU  heart,  an 
earnest  welcome. 

Welcome  all,  thrice  welcome,  to  our  city  and  our  homes. 

President  Philbrioe  replied  as  follows: — 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  this  Association,  I  would  tender  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
Chicago,  our  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  cordial  welcome. 
We  appreciate  your  generous  and  liberal  hospitality ,  we  sympathize  with  you 
under  your  present  circumstances,  and  the  diflQculties  with  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded. For  the  last  few  days,  when  I  saw  squad  afler  squad,  company  after 
company  of  teachers  arrive  here  fix)m  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  began 
to  feel  some  apprehension  for  your  city,  but  I  remembered  that  your  city  was 
the  miracle  of  this  continent,  that  whatever  she  undertook  to  do  she  would  do 
It  well  I  therefore  felt  that  all  would  be  safe  in  your  hands,  and  in  the  bauds 
of  the  citizens  of  Chicago. 

This  meeting  is  an  extraordinary  one.    The  spectacle  is,  in  every  respect,  ex 
traordinary.    Such  a  spectacle  haiB  never  been  seen  before  on  this  continent 
There  have,  previously,  been  large  gatherings  of  the  friends  of  education;  but 
ni  ver  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  ever  met  together  so  large  a  body 
«^  iMdiera,  or  of  tiioee  representing  so  generally  the  whole  country,  or  embmo 
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ing  a  larger  amount  of  talent  and  reputation,  or  who  have  done  more  to  gire 
character,  and  to  mould  the  present  educational  interests  in  the  United  St^eo. 
There  are  more  than  one  thousand  of  jou  here  to-day ;  It  has  been  set  as  high 
as  fifteen  hundred. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  East  i^preciate  the  particular  and  special 
welcome  which  you  give  to  us.  We  had  heard,  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  you  proposed  to  leave  us  out  in  the  cold ;  and  so  about  five  or  six  hundred 
of  us  from  the  Yankee  nation  took  the  cars  and  the  boats  to  come  out  and  see 
whether  you  really  meant  to  do  it  or  not.  [Laughter  J  And  from  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  from  the  warmth  of  your  hearts,  we  feel  that 
there  is  no  danger  that  we  shall  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  [Applause.]  We  have 
come  here  in  ku^  numbers,  and  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  A  few 
moments  ago  I  was  introduced  to  the  representative  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  from  Maine,  and  the  very  next  moment  I  turned  round,  and  I 
was  introduced  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  from  Kansas,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  are  hero,  not  only  representing  elementary, 
primary,  and  grammar  schools,  from  your  cities  and  your  towns,  from  your  wide 
prairies,  and  from  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Vermont,  but  from  the  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Principals,  professors  of  colleges,  presidents  of  coUegeSi 
the  whole  of  tlie  educational  interests  of  America  are  represented  to-day,  on 
this  floor.  And,  sir,  if  we  came  here  to-day  for  any  merely  personal  object,  we 
should  not  feel  that  we  had  any  claim  to  your  attention  whatever.  We  have 
come  for  no  such  object ;  we  have  eomo  hero  from  the  different  quarters  where 
we  dwell,  some  of  us  at  considerable  inconvenience  and  expense ;  we  have 
taken  the  vacation,  many  of  us,  which  was  needed  for  repose.  We  have  done 
so,  because  we  believe  that  eduoition  is  the  foundation  and  very  basis  of  our  im- 
provement, national  and  mdividual,  without  which  our  armies  may  be  victorious 
in  the  field,  may  crush  our  enemies  under  their  heels,  yet  without  the  spread  ol 
education  among  the  people  our  triumphs  would  be  vain,  and  the  victories  would 
be  but  barren  victories,  yielding  no  fruit 

I  will  not  detain  you  further  except  to  say  that  we  hope  to  receive  and  give 
information  during  our  present  session,  and  that  our  conduct  and  our  proceed- 
ings may  be  such  that  you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  pains  and  sacrifices 
you  may  make  to  promote  the  success  of  our  meeting. 

The  Constitution  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  I.  Stone,  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  John  F.  EBSBHAirr, 
of  Chicago,  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary,  to  enroll  the  names  of  delegates 
and  other  persons  attending  the  Convention. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  moved  the  i^pointment 
of  the  usual  Committee  on  resolutions  and  business.    Carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Mass. ;  J.  L.  Piokabd,  of  Wis.;  and 
BiOHARD  Edwards,  of  Illinois. 

The  Secretary  asked  unanimous  consent  for  the  correction  of  a  clerical  error 
in  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Constitution,  by  inserting  the  word  *'  Treasurer  ** 
in  the  list  of  officers.    Granted. 

A  song  of  welcome  was  then  given  by  a  quartette  of  gentlemen  of  Chicago^ 
led  by  Mr.  George  F.  Boot. 

Several  business  announcements  were  made. 

President  PmLBRiOK  then  presented  his  annual  address. 

ProC  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  made  an  announcement  of  a  special 
excursion  to  the  Mississippi  River,  for  Saturday. 

Mr.  Wells  stated  the  arrangements  made  by  the  local  committee  for  the  free 
entertainment  of  ladies  attending  the  meetmg. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  firom  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 

Asaodatlon,  presenting  the  credentials  of  the  following  delegates: 

A.  B.  DonoLAB,  Andes.  S.  G.  Taylor,  Brooklyn, 

W.  N.  BABBoraiB,  Troj.  E.  Dantorth,  Troy, 
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B.  D.  Wellbr,  Oswego.  D.  W.  Fish,  Rocheator. 

£.  A.  Sheldon,  Oswego.  D.  Holbrook,  Rochester. 

Aabon  Cuadwiok,  Brooklyn.  C.  Holoombe,  Troy. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Henklb,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  presented  the  following  names  of  dele- 
gates on  behalf  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association : 

W.  D.  IIekkle,  Lebanon.  M.  J.  Oatman,  Painesville. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  Butler,  Co.  L.  M.  Oviatt,  Cleveland. 

Wm.  Cartkij,  Delaware.  0.  N.  llARTOHOttN,  Mt.  Union, 

A.  J.  Rtckoff,  Cincinnati  F.  Meriuck,  Delaware. 

Lyman  Harding,       "  M.  F.  Cowdery,  Sandusky. 

•    E.  T.  Tappan,  "  T.  E.  Suuot,  Salem. 

E.  E.  White,  Columbua  John  IIancock,  Cincinnati. 


Charles  S.  Royce,  Norwalk.  M.  D.  Parker, 

J.  H.  Rhodes.  S.  A.  Butts, 


it 


Miss  Jane  Babbett.  Miss  W.  Sherwood. 

The  delegates  were,  on  motion,  cordially  invited  to  participate  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  the  communications  from  the  New  York 
and  Oliio  Associations  were  referred  to  a  special  committee.  Tlie  chair  ap- 
pointed Rev.  J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore,  A.  S.  Kisskli.,  of  Iowa,  and  A.  J. 
RiGKOPF,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wells,  on  behalf  of  the  Young  Men's  Association  of  Cliicago,  extended 
an  invitation  to  visit  their  rooms.     Adjourned  to  meet  at  2  oclock,  P.  M. 

Afknu)oii  Stssion. 

The  Association  met  at  2  o'clock,  President  Philbrick,  in  tlie  chair. 

The  President  called  for  the  reports  of  committees  appointed  at  last  sessioa 

Mr.  Richards,  from  the  Committee  on  a  universal  Alphabetic  Notation,  r» 
ported  progress  and  asked  further  time.     Granted. 

The  Secretary  made  an  oral  report  on  statistics,  stating  the  causes  which 

had  prevented  the  collection  of  material  and  the  preparation  of  a  full  report 

He  moved  the  re-adoption  of  the  resolution  passed  at  last  meeting  relating  to 

that  subject     Carried.     The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  Counselor  elect  fh>m  each 
State  represented  in  this  Association,  be  appointed  on  General  Statistics;  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  prepare,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
suitable  blanks  covering  the  field  of  General  Statistics,  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  digest  such  reports  when  returned,  and  present  at  the  next  An- 
nual Meeting  a  synopsis  thereof)  together  with  such  similar  statistics  as  he  may 
be  able  to  collect,  from  other  States  not  represented. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Pennell,  on  School  Statistics,  which  had  been  re-commit- 
ted, was  called  for,  but  no  response  being  given,  the  subject  was  on  motion  of 
Dr.  Cruikshank,  referred  to  the  foregoing  committee. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Adams,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  was  then  introduced,  and  addressed 
the  Association  upon  7%e  Bearings  of  Pqptdar  Education  on  CivilizaHon, 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  Association  was  favored  with  a  song  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Root. 

Mr.  W.  WooDABD,  of  Chicago,  was,  on  motion,  i^pointed  to  superintend  the 
isBoing  of  return  tickets  to  members  of  the  Association. 

After  a  recess  of  five  minutes, 

Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  fh>m  the  Committee  on  membership^  presented  a  list  of 
oames,  and  the  persons  reported  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

ProC  E.  A.  Grant,  LL.  D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Oauaei 
if  Failure  and  Success  among  0io§e  who  aseume  (he  office  <f  Teacher. 
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An  inyitation  was  received  from  the  Fink  IL  B.  Chmxsh,  Chicago,  to  partici- 
pate in  their  Thanksgiving  servicee  to-morrow. 
The  thanks  of  the  Asaodation  were  returned. 
Adjourned  till  8  o'clock,  P.  IL 


The  Association  met  at  8  o'clock. 

On  motion,  Mr.  G.  D.  Broombll,  was  appointed  to  assist  in  engrossing  the 
names  of  persons  in  attendance. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Cruikshakk,  the  President's  Address  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  three,  to  consider  the  same,  and  report  to  the  Association. 

Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  from  the  Committee  on  State  Associations,  presented  the 
following  report: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  receive  the  correspondence  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Associations  of  Now  York  and  Ohio,  respectfully  report;  That  the  feature 
of  correspondence  and  representation  between  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  State  Teachers'  Associiitions  thus  introduced,  is  highly  important 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  country,  not  only  in  the  recognition  of  the 
national  character  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  but  in  uniting  the  As- 
sociations of  the  states  in  joint  labor,  in  connection  with  a  central  body,  to 
whi<'h  they  may  communicate,  and  from  which  they  may  receive  information,  in 
relation  to  such  improvements  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  introduced,  tlieroby 
circulating  intelligence  and  securing  progress  in  the  great  work  of  extending 
tijo  facilities  of  educjition  throughout  the  country. 

In  this  fraternization  of  the  labors  of  the  teacher,  the  educational  interests  of 
the  several  states  and  of  the  United  States,  may  be  materially  advanced,  and 
the  teacher  greatly  encouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same. 

The  Committee  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  Association,  the  following 
re.solution& 

Reaolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  provide  a  suitable  book  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  the  correspondence  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association 
with  such  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associations  as  may  engage  in  the  same, — the 
names  of  the  delegates,  and  tiioir  communications  to  the  National  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, to  be  preserved  by  such  record. 

Resolved,  That  the  original  papers  of  the  several  State  Associations,  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  resolutions  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Littlefield,  of  Mass.,  L.  L.  Camp,  of 
Conn.,  and  T.  D.  Williams,  of  Wis.,  to  act  as  door-keepers  and  ushers,  during 
the  session. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Grkoort,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan,  was 
introduced,  and  delivered  a  lecture,  on  The  PkUoaophy  and  Methods  in  Education. 

Sboond  Day,  August  6, — Morning  Session. 
The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pbbsidekt  at  8^  o'clock,  and  the 
session  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore. 
Protl  O.  W.  Hoss,  of  Indiana,  introduced  the  following  resolution : 

Besohfedf  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  what 
the  times  and  the  condition  of  the  country  demand  of  educators,  in  the  way  of 
teaching  the  principles  of  our  government;  also  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
citizen  under  the  same. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Mabon,  of  Boston,  then  read  a  paper  on  School  Gymnastics. 
On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  act  as  a  medium  of  oom- 
nranication  between  teachers  and  schools. 
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The  chair  appomted  ICeesra.  B.  F.  Stboho,  of  Conn.,  J.  U,  R  Sill,  of  Ifioh^ 
and  S.  H.  Peabodt,  of  Wisconnn. 

ICr.  W.  E.  Sheldoh,  moved,  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  i^pointed  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.    Carried. 
The  committee  was  named  as  follows: 

W.  E.  Sheldoh,  of  Mass.  Z.  Richards,  of  D.  0. 

A.  &  Kifl8BLL»  of  Iowa.  B   P.  Wkstok,  of  Maine. 

J.  L.  PiOKABD,  of  Wisconsin..  R.  Edwards,  of  lUinoia. 

J.  T.  GkX)DNOW,  of  Kansas. 
The  chair  appomted  the  following  committee  on  Prof  Hoss'  resolution: 
G.  W.  Hobs,  Indiana.  J.  M.  Grbgort,  Michigan. 

J.  A.  Stsarms,  Mass.  E.  A.  Grant,  Kentockj. 

Dakisl  Read,  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Stoke,  from  the  committee  on  membership,  reported  a  list  of  names. 
Tlie  report  was  accepted  and  the  persons  recommended  therein  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Henklb,  all  lady  teachers  present  were  elected  honorai^ 
members  of  the  Association,  and  wore  requested  to  report  their  names  to  the 
Secretary. 

I'rof.  Hailman,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  on 
motion  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions : 

Besolvedf  That  the  Board  of  Directors  are  requested  to  prepare  subjects  of 
general  educational  interest  for  discussion  by  the  Association,  or  to  so  arrange 
the  exercises  as  to  give  time  for  discussion  on  the  topics  presented  by  the  lec- 
turers ;  and  that  in  the  discussions,  no  speaker  be  allowed  to  speak  longer  Uian 
five  minutes,  or  more  than  twice  on  the  same  sul^ect  without  special  consent 

Mr.  Z.  Riohards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  then  read  a  papei>-«ubject :  The 
Thacher  aa  an  Artist, 

At  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  Association  suspended,  business  to  engage  in  ezer- 

dses  appropriate  to  the  day  of  Thanksgiving  as  recommended  by  the  President 

of  the  United  States. 

Thanksgiffing  Exerciaea, 

The  services  were  opened  by  the  reading  of  select  portions  of  scripture  by 
Rev.  Dr.  MoJilton,  Baltimore.  The  audience  then  joined  in  the  Hymn,  "  Oh 
bless  the  Lord,  my  soul,"  to  the  tune  of  Boylston. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Harvard  College,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty,  Ever-living  Gk>d,  who,  from  eternity  to  eternity  unchangeable  in  thy 
counsels,  hast  for  us  appointed  the  incessant  changes  of  our  brief  life  on  earth : 
we  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  also  given  us  immortal  hopes,  and  an  undying  fiUth 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  We  thank  thee  that,  emboldened  through  his 
precious  promines,  we  may  with  immovable  confidence  rest  upon  the  Eternal 
Gk>d  as  our  refuge,  and  feel  beneath  us  the  Everlasting  Arms. 

Leaning  thus,  0  Holy  Father,  upon  thee,  and  believing  that  thou  orderest  all 
things  well,  we  scarce  dare  thank  thee  for  one  gift  above  another,  knowing  that 
all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  them  that  love  thee ;  or  pray  thise  to 
defend  us  from  one  temptation  rather  than  another,  knowing  that  our  perverse 
hearts,  unrestrained  by  thy  grace,  may  turn  the  choicest  opportunities  for  virtue 
into  occasions  of  sin. 

But  we  can  not  refhun  fVom  thanking  thee  that  thou  hast  encouraged  us  to 
love  and  fear  thy  name,  and  fh>m  thanking  thee  that  thou  hast  invited  us  to 
pour  out  our  petitions  and  our  thanksgivings  to  thee,  assuring  us  that  thou  art 
readv  to  receive  us  with  more  love  and  tenderness  and  fatherly  kindness  than 
we  ieel  toward  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given  ub. 
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We  ooDM,  tberefore,  O  God,  this  d»j  unto  thee,  bearing  upon  our  hearts  the 
burden  of  our  country's  sorrow  and  our  nation's  shamei  A  people  blessed  above 
ail  other  people  with  the  gifts  of  thy  proTidence  and  with  the  free  knowledge 
of  thy  word,  we  are  yet  lifting  up  the  sword  against  each  other,  and  filling  our 
land  with  widows  and  orphansi  weeping  for  those  slain  in  the  bloody  horrors  of 
a  dvil  war. 

We  know  that  it  is  for  our  sins  that  we  are  thus  chastened,  and  we  pray  for 
the  aid  of  thy  spirit  in  searching  out  our  own  sins,  and  in  learning  wh««in  w(\ 
each  one,  have  oflfendod.  Lot  us  not,  0  Holy  Father,  be  content  with  looking 
to  our  neighbors'  sins,  and  with  confessing  our  neighbors'  transgroasions,  whether 
those  sins  be,  as  we  think,  sins  of  cruelty  and  oppressii^n,  or  sins  of  rasli  and 
intermeddling  fanaticism.  But  may  we,  and  our  countrymen  who  join  with  us 
this  day  in  thanksgiving  for  thy  mercies,  looking  e;)ch  into  our  own  hearts  aiid 
lives,  see  how  wk  have  sinned — by  our  culd  inditference  to  the  rights  of  the  en- 
slaved :  by  our  indolent  neglect  of  our  own  duties  as  freemen ;  by  our  failun*  to 
study  the  laws  which  thou  hast  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  Hocial  state ;  by 
our  cowardly  submission  to  injustice  ourselves,  and  our  cowardly  sufferance  of  in- 
justice to  others,  or  by  our  heated  and  angry  resistance,  and  at  all  times  by  our 
failure  to  lean,  (with  due  submission  U)  tjiy  will,)  upon  thine  almighty  arm  for 
help :  by  our  failure  to  recognize  our  relations  to  thoe  and  to  man  as  thy  chiN 
dreu ;  by  our  forgetfulness  that  eternal  and  infinite  issues  hang  upon  all  our  ac- 
tions, and  that  for  this  weight  uf  responsibility  we  are  ready  only  through  thy 
grace  in  Clirist  our  Lord,  through  whom  we  can  do  all  things. 

O  Lord,  we  confi>ss  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  our  people,  through  which  these 
heavy  woes  have  boen  brought  upon  us.  We  confess  our  sins,  and  beseech  tliee 
to  lead  us  and  our  nation  into  the  straight  way  which  we  have  forsaken,  through 
paths  of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  back  to  the  perfect  en- 
joyment of  union  and  fr.iternal  peace.  Let  the  awful  ba[)tism  of  fire  and  blood, 
through  which  we  have  passed  and  are  passing,  purify  us  fh)m  our  sins  and 
bring  us  again  to  own  thy  will  as  our  highest  law,  and  the  eternal  principles  of 
Right  and  Justie'c  as  no  idle,  glittering  generalities,  but  as  the  immutable  condi- 
tions of  life  and  health  for  the  souls  of  men  and  of  nations.  Let  not  the  glori- 
ous hopes  which  thy  past  dealings  with  our  nation  had  awakened  be  confounded, 
hut  may  we,  through  thy  chastisement  and  our  repentance,  become  a  nation  of 
righteousness,  opening  an  asylum  for  all  the  oppressed,  and  fiilfilling  perfectly  the 
plans  of  social  order  which  thou  hadst  determined  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  We  thank  thee  that  through  the  victories  which  thou  hast  vouchsafed 
to  our  army  and  navy,  and  through  the  changes  manifested  in  the  temper  of  our 
people,  thou  hast  again  encouraged  these  hopes.  Perfect,  0  Father,  thy  work. 
Calm  the  raging  passions  of  those  who  rebel  against  order,  and  law,  and  govern- 
ment, and  bring  them  to  a  better  mind.  Unite  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  people, 
and  illumine  their  minds  with  clear  perceptions  of  their  duty  toward  their  ooun- 
try  and  toward  their  fellow  men,  and  toward  thee.  Most  heartily  do  we  be- 
seech thee  with  thy  fieivor  to  behold  and  bless  thy  servant  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  those  associated  with  him  in  civil  and  military  authority, 
to  endow  them  plenteously  with  heavenly  grace,  to  give  them  wisdom  in  coun- 
sel adequate  to  so  great  a  national  emergency,  and  courage  and  strength  and 
success  in  action,  that  may  at  length  restore  to  all  our  people  their  holy  rights 
and  privileges,  and  establish  civil  and  religious  liberty,  a  just  government,  a  pure 
and  holy  faith,  and  public  and  private  virtue  among  us.  Ood  of  all  grace  and 
consolation,  visit  also,  we  beseech  thee,  with  thy  tender  care  and  consolation  all 
those  who  are  wounded,  or  sick,  or  suffering,  or  bereaved,  by  this  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  nation.  Let  them  through  thy  grace  be  led  to  re|>ent  each  one  of 
their  own  private  sins,  and  to  find  reoonoUiation  and  peace  with  thee  through 
Christ  our  Lord.  But  in  regard  to  these  sorrows  and  sufferings  brought  upon 
them  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  let  them  have  the  inward  assurance  that  ttiey 
are  suffering  in  a  holy  cause,  not  for  their  own  but  for  others'  sins,  even  for  ours, 
and  Ibr  the  sins  of  the  whole  people,  and  that,  therefore,  their  wounds  and  their 
pains  and  their  griefs  are  hallowed  bonds  of  union  between  them  and  him  who 
died  on  Calvary — not  for  himself^  but  for  us  sinners ;  let  them  have  the  inward 
assurance  of  a  faith  clearer  than  sight,  that  these  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a 
moment,  shall  work  out  for  them  a  fiur  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
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And  these  thankflgiTings  and  gupplicatioDs  in  behalf  of  onraelvefl  and  of  those 
whom  thou  hast  made  dear  to  us,  in  behalf  of  our  country  and  our  people,  in 
behalf  of  our  rulers  and  our  loyal  men,  and  in  behalf  of  Uiose  who  assail  oar 
government  and  laws,  we  offer  in  the  worthy  name  of  Christ  our  Lord,  beeeecfa- 
ing  thee  to  accept  and  answer  us  not  according  to  our  words  or  to  our  worth, 
but  according  lo  that  infinite  wisdom  and  unseiarchable  loye  which  thou  hast 
manifested  unto  all  men  in  him.    Ames, 

Rev.  Dr.  Eddt,  of  Chicago,  was  tlien  introduced,  and  spoke  on  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  occasion  of  National  Thanksgiying. 

After  additional  remarks  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bbooks,  and  Hon.  J.  M.  Grbgobt,  the 
audience  joined  in  singing  the  hymn,  "  Soon  shall  the  last  glad  song  arise,"  to 
the  tune  of  Old  Hundred. 

Dr.  MoJiLTON  pronounced  the  benediction. 

[The  afternoon  was  occupied  by  the  session  of  the  American  Normal  School 

Association.] 

Evening  Seaaicn. 

Tlie  President  called  toe  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  the 

importance  of  enrolling  their  names,  and  of  paying  the  annual  dues. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Pradt,  of  Wisconsin,  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts,  and  A.  J. 

RiCKOFF,  of  Ohio,  wore  appointed  a  committee  on  the  President's  Address. 

Prof.  Root  favored  the  Association  with  a  song — The  I^and  beyond  the  Rwer, 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill  delivered  a  lecture  on  The  Powers  lo  he  Educated* 

Prof  Greens,  moved  that  a  committee  of  five,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 

prepare  suitable  resolutions  to  be  offered  at  the  close  of  this  meeting.    Carried. 

Third  Day,  August  *?, — Morning  Session. 
The  Association  met  at  8^  oVlock.     Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Boreino,  of  Chicaga 
The  Minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  on  resolutions:  S.  S.  Greene, 
J.  W.  BuLKLEY,  "W.  E.  Sheldon,  J.  L.  Piokard,  and  Richard  Edwards. 
Mr.  J.  Tuokerman,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resohed,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Association  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  what  is  termed 
theoretical  or  general,  and  practical  or  specific  instruction.    Adopted. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  then  read  a  paper  upon  Object  Teaching, 

Mr.  William  E.  Crosby,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  upon  7%«  Organizaiion 
of  Primary  Schools, 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  ttom  the  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  reported. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  time  of  election  was  fixed  at  the  opening 
of  the  afternoon  session. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  on  Mr.  Tuoksrman's  resolution, 
viz. :  J.  Tuckerman,  of  Ohio,  J.  K  B.  Sill,  of  Michigan,  and  C.  H.  Allen,  of 
Wisconsin. 

Rev.  Dr.  MoJilton,  from  the  Committee  on  Membership,  presented  a  list  of 
names.    The  persons  recommended,  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  delivered  an  address  on 
Ckm^tiUve  Exmnvnaiion  for  Admission  lo  the  MUiiary  Academy  ai  West  Poind, 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  Dr.  Barnard,  was  requested  to  reduce  the 
substance  of  his  discourse  to  the  form  of  resolutions,  that  they  may  be  brought 
op  tbr  discussion,  or  appear  upon  the  records. 
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Mr.  Simr^  of  Wmcmmm,  vaowtd  tlwt  m  eommitlee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
ooosider  and  report  upon  the  subject  of  Oertificatee  of  ICembenhip. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  Chair  appointed  ICesBra.  Sron,  Cbuik- 
BEAMK^  and  T.  D.  ADAiia,  such  committee. 

Mr.  Ghaslmb  AireoEOi,  of  Mass.,  offered  the  following  resolution& 

Whertaa^  The  power  of  music  oyer  the  human  soul  has  been  proved  beyoDd 
question,  both  by  reason  and  experience ;  and,  whereas,  singing  is  the  simplest 
aa  well  aa  tiie  moat  popular  and  effective  kind  of  music;  thererore, 

JUubfed,  1.  That  singing  should  be  taught,  to  some  extent,  in  every  public 
•chooL 

Reaohed,  2.  That  public  teachers,  to  whom  in  most  caaes,  this  branch  of  m- 
struction  will  be  intrusted,  should  cultivate  their  musical  fiiculties  as  much  aa 
circumstances  will  admit 

Beaohfedf  3.  That  the  publication  of  a  suitable  collection  for  teadiers,  con- 
taining songs  of  a  professional,  social,  patriotic,  and  religious  character,  would 
supply  an  acknowledged  want,  and  be  likely  to  meet  favor. 

The  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Ansoboi,  Edwabds,  MoJiltov, 
and  ProC  Boor;  and  adopted. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Ohicago,  inviting  the 
Association  to  visit  their  rooms.    Accepted  with  thanks. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Barton  A.  Ulrich,  offering  an  essay  for 
publication  and  distribution,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutiona. 

Mr.  RiOHARDfi,  from  the  Committee  on  a  Univernal  Alphabetic  Notation,  re- 
ported informally. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  re-committed,  and  J.  H.  Pabtridob,  of  New  York, 

was  added  to  the  committee,  in  place  of  C.  S.  Pbnnell. 

■    A^oumed. 

Aflemoon  Seanon, 

On  re-assembling,  the  Association  proceeded  to  the  election  of  ofiBoerB. 

The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Allen,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Nestlbbodb,  of  Ohio^ 
10  act  as  t^ers. 

The  tellers  reported  as  the  result  of  the  canvass,  that  the  ticket  nominated 
for  the  varioi|s  officers,  with  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  for  President,  was  duly 
elected. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  from  the  Committee  on  Business  and  Beeolutions,  reported  Mr. 
Hailican*8  resolution  to  the  Association,  and  moved  its  reference  to  the  incom* 
ing  Board  of  Directors.    Carried. 

Mr.  Sheldon  fhrther  reported  in  regard  to  the  essay  of  Mr.  Uleioh,  that  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  this  Association  to  publish  papers  not  regularly  brought 
before  it  He  moved  its  reference  to  the  President  for  transmission  to  the 
author.    The  paper  was  so  referred. 

Mr.  G.  W.  H088,  from  the  Special  Committee  on  Teaching  the  Principles  ol 
Government,  reported  as  follows: 

Whereagj  in  a  Democratic  Government,  wherein  the  people  are,  of  necessity, 
tbe  sovereigns,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  such  gov* 
emment  that  these  sovereigns,  the  people,  understand  the  principles  of  said 
government,  and  t 

Whereas^  The  exigences  of  the  times,  demand  the  higheti  intelligence  and 
the  purest  patriotism,  therefore, 

Sesohted^  1.  That  it  is  imperative,  that  the  Historv,  Polity  and  Constitution  of 
our  Government  be  taught  in  all  our  schools,  wherein  the  maturi^  of  the  pupils 
ia  equal  to  the  subjects. 
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Reaolvedf  2.  That  this  AsaodatioD  earnestlj  oommends  this  subject  to  the  a^ 
tentioD  of  teachers,  trustees,  and  committee-men,  throughout  the  nation. 

Beaolved,  3.  That  this  teaching  should  never  be  prostituted  to  the  inculcation 
of  merely  partizan  sentiments  and  principles. 

The  resolutions  by  Mr.  Hoss,  were  supported  by  Prof.  Grant,  of  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Welus,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Rioharos,  of  Washington,  and  Hon.  John 

WSNTWORTH. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  The  audience  united 
in  singing  "  America." 

Mr.  Allbn,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  while  wo  deprecate  the  disoussion  of  merely  party  or  sectional 
topics,  by  Teachers'  Associations,  we  yot  deem  no  person  worthy  to  hold  the 
honorable  position  of  teacher  or  officer  in  any  educational  institution  who  is  not 
fearloHsly  outspoken  and  true,  at  all  times,  both  by  voice  and  veto,  to  the  great 
questions  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  tlic  unconditional  support  of  the  National 
Government,  in  tliis  crisis  of  our  country's  fate. 

Hon.  J.  L.  PicKARD,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan, 
then  delivered  an  address  upon  The  Union  of  Ijobor  and  ThoughL 

Mr.  BuLKLET,  of  New  York,  offered  resolutions,  that  had  been  adopted  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  tlie  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  which,  ou 
motion  of  Mr.  Weston,  of  Maine,  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  loyalty  of  this  Convention  needs  no  re-assertion — that  we 
are  with  our  country  and  for  our  country,  now,  and  forever,  one,  and  inseparable. 

Dr.  Cruikshank,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  requested  to  publish,  in  pamphlet 
form,  the  proceedings  of  the  present  session  of  the  Association,  including  the 
lectures,  reports,  and  names  of  members  and  persons  in  attendance,  together 
with  the  names  of  all  former  members  of  the  Association. 

Resolved^  That  to  meet  the  expense  of  publication,  contributions  of  money  be 
■olioited  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer — the  published  copies  to  be  distributed  to 
the  persons  so  contributing  in  proportion  to  their  donations. 

Mr.  Wells  read  the  following  letter  from  George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D. 

To  W.  H.  Wells.  Superintendent 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  forego  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  at  Chicago.  But 
absolute  engagements  make  it  imperative  on  me  to  remain  at  home. 

I  longed  to  greet  the  earnest  spirits  who,  I  know,  will  come  to  your  meeting. 
Many  of  them  are,  like  yourself  old  and  tried  friends,  men  devoted,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  great  and  holy  cause  of  education.  I  wanted  to  take  them  by  the 
hand  again,  to  listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom,  and  catch  from  them  anew  their 
spirit  of  devotion  and  self  oonsecraiion  to  the  sacred  cause  of  human  elevation, 
and  to  rejoice  with  them  at  the  wonderful,  and  most  encouraging  progress  the 
good  work  is  making  in  every  part  of  the  Free  States.  I  thank  Giod  that  I  have 
fived  to  see  the  day  when  great  numbers  of  good,  strong,  thoughtful,  resolute 
men,  of  the  highest  education  and  the  noblest  purposes,  are  willing  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  strengthen  and  encourage  each  other,  and  devise  better 
measures,  in  a  still  higher  spirit,  for  their  future  labors.  Would  that  I  were  with 
you.  But  I  can  not  come;  my  duty  forbids,  and  I  have  learned  that  the  only 
way  for  me  is  to  do  the  work  which  God  has  placed  before  me,  no  matter  what 
it  is,  as  well  as  I  can.  I  heartily  congratulate  the  fHends  of  education  at  the 
change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  instruction  of  the  youngest  children ;  that 
the  importance  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  of  trauiing,  at  an  early  age,  the 
ol^tiervant  and  the  reasoning  faculties,  by  the  study  of  natural  objects—^  olh 
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jeots  which  are  manifestlj  created  for  this  very  purpose.  I  would  earnestly  and 
respectfully  ask,  whether  this  path,  thus  pointed  out  and  be^run,  ought  not  to 
be  pursued.  Whether  the  fiiculties,  thus  awakened,  are  not  to  be  regularly  and 
methodically  exercised  and  matured,  by  similar  studies  and  investigations; 
whether  those  studies  are  not,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  be  introduced  into  all 
the  Common  Schools ;  whereby  such  questions  as  these  may  be  answered:  What 
is  the  air  we  breathe?  What  is  its  composition,  what  are  its  uses  to  man,  to 
other  animals,  to  vegetation,  to  the  earth  ?  What  is  water  7  What  its  composi- 
tion; what  its  uses  in  the  world?  What  is  the  soil?  What  its  elements;  its 
best  management  for  the  good  of  the  husbandmen  ?  What  are  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  body  of  man  and  the  other  animals  he  has  to  do  with? 

Bvery  man  is,  of  necessity,  more  or  less  a  mechania  Ought  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  their  important  applications  and  principles  to 
be  made  known,  as  early  as  possible,  to  every  child  ? 

Again,  I  would  ask,  respectfully,  but  still  more  earnestly,  whether  the  moral 
and  spiritual  instruction  given  in  our  Common  Schools  is,  everywhere,  such  as 
becomes  a  Christian  people  ? — It  is  admitted  that  the  foculties  ought  to  be 
developed  and  disciplined,  and  that  work  is  beginning  to  be  done  by  exercises 
expre^y  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Ought  not,  above  all  others,  the  conscience,  that  faculty  by  which  we  are  led 
to  judge  of  right  and  wron^, — the  light  whidi  God  has  g^ven  to  lighten  every 
one, — to  be  early  exercised  and  thus  educated  ?  Ought  not  this  to  be  done,  ex- 
pressly, in  every  school?  Are  there  not,  in  every  school,  some  children  whose 
conscience  is  never  educated  at  home,  and  who,  if  it  be  not  educated  in  scliool, 
will  never,  during  childhood,  have  it  educated  at  all  ?  Ought  not  every  child  to 
be  taught  the  sa^^ness  of  duty  ?  Ought  not  every  one  to  be  taught  reverence 
for  truth,  his  own  immortality  and  respouHibility,  and  the  fear  and  the  love  of 
Gk)d?  And,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  homos  in  wliich 
these  truths  and  duties  are  not  taught,  ought  they  not  to  be  taught,  carefully,  in 
every  school  in  a  Christian  land? 

I  respect  the  great  wisdom  of  that  provision  of  the  Laws  of  Maasachusetta; 
and  wirih  it  were  in  the  laws  of  every  State,  that  no  book  shall  be  introduced 
mto  any  public  school,  "calculated  to  fiivor  the  truth  of  any  particular  sect  of 
Christians."  The  letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  law  should  evervwhere  be  obeyed. 
Sectarianism  roust  not  be  introduced ;  otherwise  a  school  is  not  a  frtt  school 
But  I  know,  from  a  life's  experience,  that  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  the 
prindplea  of  morality  admitted  and  held  by  all  Christians,  are  sufficient,  and  may 
be  taught  without  giving  offense  to  any  one.  Ought  they  not  always  to  b« 
taught?  Is  there  any  better  way  of  using  the  Bible  in  school,  so  as  at  once  to 
increase  a  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  and  to  give  the  higheat  authority  to  the 
moral  and  religious  instructions  of  the  teacher,  than  for  him  to  read  it  daily, 
with  oarefUl  selection,  as  a  part  of  the  devotional  exerciae,  and  to  point  out  the 
lessons  contained  in  the  passage  read? 

In  this  way  he  can  teach  and  enforce  every  one  of  the  most  important  duties, 
not  on  his  own  poor  authority,  but  on  the  divine  authority  of  the  Saviour,  or  of 
one  of  his  apostle& 

I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  to  urge  the  consideration  of  these  suggestions.    If 
you  consider  them  of  any  value,  if  there  be  time,  and  if  they  have  not  been  al- 
ready presented  in  a  better  form,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  bring  them 
forward.    Tou  will  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  may  think  beet 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  very  sinoerely  your  fKend, 

Oborgb  B.  Bmxbson. 

BOSTOV,  August  3d,  1863. 

Letters  were  also  received  from  the  following  gentlemen : — ICr.  J.  Tnnrxr, 
of  New  Hampshire;  Mr.  G.  F.  Thatbb,  Mr.  Wm.  Russell,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Haoar,  Prof.  A.  Obosbt,  and  Mr.  A.  Parish,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Charlbb 
NoBTHKND,  of  Connectkmt;  Prof.  W.  F.  Phslps,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  8.  P. 
Batis,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pennsylvania;  H.  B.  Wilbub, 
M.  D.,  Syracuse,  New  York;  Mr.  E.  E.  Whitb,  Ohio;  Mr.  Ira  Ditoll,  and 
Mr.  0.  a  PnmiLL,  of  Missouri;  and  Hon.  N.  BAmcAX,  of  Hlinoia. 

Adjourned. 
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Evening  Sesticn. 
The  Aflgodation  met  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Pradt,  of  Wisconsin,  from  the  Oommittee  on  the  President's  Address,  re- 
ported as  follows: 

Resotoed^  That  this  Association  heartily  indorse  the  suggestions  of  the  Presi- 
dent,— 

1.  That  the  situation  of  the  teacher  must  he  made  desirable,  by  adequate 
compensation,  by  good  treatment,  by  suitable  accommodations,  and  by  limiting 
his  labors  to  the  requirements  of  health  and  self-improvement 

2.  That  the  mode  of  selecting  and  appointing  teachers  should  be  such  as  to 
encourage  the  competition  of  the  best  qualified  candidates,  and  to  give  merit 
preference  over  every  other  consideration. 

3.  That  proper  means  should  be  used  to  secure  continued  self-improvement  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  including,  especially,  commendation  and  promotion  for  ad- 
vancement, and  degradation  or  removal  for  delinquency. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that  the  topics  suggested  by  the  President 
bo  assigned  to  gentlemen  named  by  them,  to  consider  and  report  to  the  next 
meeting.    The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  recommendations  were  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts,  the  addresses  of  the  evening 
were  confined  to  five  minutes  each. 

The  States  wore  called,  and  the  following  gentlemen  responded  in  brief  ad- 
dresses touching  the  condition  of  education  in  their  several  localities. 

District  of  Columbia — Z.  Richards,  of  Washington;  Missouri — Mr.  Cuilds, 
of  St  Louis ;  New  Hampshire — A.  J.  Burbank,  of  Keene ;  Iowa — A.  S.  Kifv- 
8BLL,  of  Davenport;  Mamo — Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  State  Superintendent; 
Kansas — J.  P.  (Joodnow,  of  Topeka;  Rhode  Island — Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of 
Providence ;  New  York — J.  W.  Bulklbt,  of  Brooklyn ;  Illinois — Hon.  J.  P. 
Brooks,  State  Superintendent;  Kentucky — Prof.  Hailman,  of  Louisville; 
Michigan — J.  M.  B.  Sill,  of  Detroit ;  Ohio— A.  J.  Ricroff,  of  Cincinnati. 

ProC  Root  led  in  a  song^-7%c  BaUk  Cry  of  Freedom. 

Th6  call  of  the  States  was  continued,  as  follows : 

Minnesota — Dr.  Ford  ;  Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  was  called  for,  and 
made  a  brief  and  pertinent  speech ;  Indiana — E.  I.  Rice;  Wisconsin — Hon.  J.  L. 
Pickard,  State  Superintendent ;  Msjor  W.  S.  Pope,  of  the  Army  of  the  Miss., 
reported  on  educational  matters  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi ;  Ver- 
mont— Mr.  Camp,  of  Burlington ;  a  communication  was  also  read  from  a  Ver- 
mont lady ;  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent,  answered  for  Connecticut ; 
Massachusetts — J.  A.  Stearns,  Principal  of  Lawrence  Grammar  School,  Boston. 

The  President,  Mr.  Philbrick,  after  a  brief  address,  introduced  Mr.  Wells, 
the  President  elect,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

I  will  not  at  this  late  hour  detain  the  Association  with  any  extended  remarks. 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  and  of  the  responsibility 
which  I  assume  in  attempting  to  occupy  the  chair  which  has  been  so  worthily 
filled  by  a  Richards,  a  Rickoff,  a  Bulkley,  and  a  Philbrick. 

The  attendance  upon  our  meeting  this  year  has  greatly  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tion. If  we  are  to  secure  as  large  an  attendance  the  next  year,  it  will  be  by 
earnest  labor  on  the  part  of  the  active  members  of  the  Association.  Will  you 
pardon  me,  then,  if  I  solicit  thus  early  the  special  efforts  of  the  delegates  from 
the  different  States,  in  your  respective  spheres  of  influence,  both  by  correspond- 
enoe  and  through  the  public  press?  If  the  delegates  now  present  will  consider 
themselves  a  special  committee  of  invitation,  and  will  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
during  the  two  or  three  months  immediately  preceding  the  next  meeting,  to 
secure  a  fbll  attendance^  we  shall  see  an  assemblage  of  tetoheni  wnfMmttotBi 
the  largest  hall  in  the  land. 
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The  hour  of  parting  han  arrived.  Let  us  return  to  our  horoos  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  lesson  that  the  teacher  has  do  higher  duty  than  to  train  up 
patriots,  those  who  love  their  country,  who  are  loyal  to  its  constitution  and 
soTemment,  and  who  are  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  need  be,  for  its  de- 
rense  against  the  assaults  of  rebellion  and  secession,  which  are  only  other  names 
for  treason. 

Prof  Grbenb  from  the  committee  on  resolutions  presented  the  following; 

which  were  adopted. 

Whereas^  The  members  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  before  taking 
leave  of  each  other,  and  of  the  city  to  whose  hospitality  they  are  indebted,  for 
tliu  pleasure  and  profit  of  this,  their  Fiilh  Annual  Session,  desire  to  make  public 
and  grateful  montion  of  the  several  parties  to  whose  considerate  kindness  and 
unremitting  etlbrts  they  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  the  success  of  this,  the  crown- 
ing  meeting  of  the  Association,  therefore, 

Resolvedy  That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered 

1.  To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  esi)ecially  to  W. 
H.  Wells,  Esq.,  Sui)erintondent  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  generous  welcome  ex- 
tended to  us  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  continued  throughout  its  entire 
course. 

2.  To  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  for  that  noble  generosity  which  has  freely  wel- 
comed to  their  firesides  and  homes  the  ladies  in  attendance. 

3.  To  the  committee  of  reception,  Messrs.  Briggs,  White,  and  Haywood,  for 
their  inc(>8sant  and  untiring  cflTorts  to  provide  such  abundant  means  for  the  en- 
tertainment, convenience,  and  happiness  of  the  members. 

4.  To  the  Toung  Men's  Association,  and  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  kindly 
opening  to  us  their  rooms  during  our  stay  in  the  city. 

5.  To  the  proprietors  of  the  Briggs  House,  the  Adams  House,  the  Tromont 
House,  the  Matteson  House,  and  Massasoit  douse,  for  a  generous  reduction  of 
fare  to  the  members. 

6.  To  the  several  lecturers  for  the  very  able  and  invaluable  discussioDa  whicli 
have  given  so  elevated  a  character  to  this  meeting  of  tlie  Association. 

7.  To  Mr.  W.  Woodard,  committee  on  return  tickets,  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Eberhart, 
and  Mr.  O.  D.  Broomell,  committee  on  the  registry  of  names,  and  to  L  Stone, 
treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  Finance  conmiittoe,  for  the  faithftd  discharge  of 
their  very  onerous  duties. 

8.  To  the  Daily  Journals  for  their  faithftd  and  foil  reports  of  oar  proceedings. 

9.  To  Prof.  Root,  and  his  associates,  for  the  pleasure  and  relief  which  their 
songs  have  g^ven  us. 

10.  To  the  officers  of  the  various  railway  and  steamboat  lines,  for  their  gener- 
ous reduction  of  fares,  which  has  enabled  many  teachers,  who  otherwise  would 
have  remained  at  home,  to  ei^oy  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  these  meetings. 

11.  To  the  retiring  President  and  Secretary,  for  the  faithfol  and  impartial 
management  of  the  business  of  the  year  now  brought  to  a  close. 

12.  Finally,  that  such  considerate  kindness,  so  variously  and  liberally  bestowed, 
be-tokens  an  increasing  appreciation  of  our  noble  vocation,  and  oalls  upon  us  to 
pledge  anew  to  each  other,  and  to  the  several  oooununities  where  we  labor,  a 
corresponding  increase  of  zeal  and  effort  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Attainment 
in  our  profession. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 
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von. 

The  following  Report^  was  omitted  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  Proceedings 
on  page  44, — as  part  of  the  Report  on  the  President's  Address,  of  which  ICr. 
Pbaot,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  was  Chairman. 

The  committee  have  considered  the  topics  suggested  bj  the  President,  and 
recommend  that  the  following  be  assigned  to  the  gentlemen  named  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  to  report  to  this  Association  at  its  next  meeting.  The  com- 
mittee further  report,  that  with  one  exception  they  have  conferred  with  the  gen- 
tlemen named,  and  ascertained  their  willingness  to  perform  the  service  if  asked 
of  them : 

1.  A  system  of  Free  SchooLi,  comprising  the  Primary,  Grammar  and  Higher 
grades,  should  be  established  pi  eacli  State  where  such  a  system  does  not  exist 

Dr.  J.  N.  MoJiLTON,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 

2.  The  grading  of  town,  village,  and  oountry  schools,  where  it  is  practicable. 
A.  S.  KissBLL,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

3.  One  or  more  Normal  Schools  should  be  established  and  maintained  at  public 
expense  in  eadi  State. 

President  Riohabd  Bdwabds,  of  the  Normal  University,  Illinois. 

4.  A  professor  of  the  Science  of  Education,  should  be  appointed  in  each  im- 
portant college  and  university. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  President  of  Harvard  University. 

6.  Teachers*  Associations  should  be  organized  and  maintained  in  each  State, 
county,  and  town. 

J.  W.  BuLKLST,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brooklyn,  Now  York. 

6.  The  teachers  of  each  State  should  maintain  and  conduct  an  Bducationa] 
JoomaL 

Pro£  a.  W.  H068,  Editor  of  the  Indiana  School  JoomaL 

7.  All  Teachers  should  study. 

OoL  J.  G.  ICclfTNir,  of  Wisconsin. 

8.  Educational  men  should  be  appointed  to  fill  educational  offices  of  every 
deecriptioiL 

Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Maine. 

9.  Competitive  Exammations  should  precede  appointments  to  places  of  official 
trust. 

Hon.  Henbt  Barnabd,  of  Oonnecticnt 

10.  The  degree  of  religious  instruction  desirable  and  attainable  in  public 
■dioola 

Hon.  J.  IC.  Grsqobt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Michigan. 

11.  A  Natbnal  Bureau  of  Education  should  be  established  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

NOBUB  BuTLKB,  Kentucky. 

IS.  The  defects  of  our  system  of  National  Military  Education. 
President  L  W.  Andrews,  Marietta  Ck)llege,  Ohio. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  recommendations  were 
adopted. 

Tlie  Ohairman  of  the  Committee  was  authorized  to  correspond  with  the  per- 
tons  named,  and  to  fill  vacandea 

James  Cbuiksiiank,  Secretary 
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WILLIAM  H.  WELLS. 


William  Habvst  Wells,  the  fiflh  President  of  the  National  TbaohiksP 
Association,  was  born  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  on  the  2'7th  of  Fobniaiy,  1812.  After 
profiting,  as  only  a  few  farmers'  boys  do,  by  his  attendance  in  the  conimoc 
school  of  his  district,  for  a  few  months  each  winter,  ho  had  the  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  the  instructions  of  Theodore  L.  Wright,  in  the  Academy  in  Vernon,  for 
two  terms,  and  on  the  suggestions  of  this  discerning  teacher,  be  commenced  and 
nearly  completed  the  preparatory  coarse  for  entering  college — paying  his  way, 
as  so  muny  eminent  scholars  have  done  before  him,  by  teaching  district  schools 
in  the  winter  at  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  '*  boarding  round."  But  his  eye-sight 
failed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  favorite  project  He,  howoTer, 
continued  to  teach — part  of  the  time  assisting  Mr.  Wright,  who,  appreciating  Ills 
aptness  to  teach,  and  anticipating  a  successful  career  for  him,  if  that  aptness 
was  cultivated,  advised  him  to  join  the  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Andover,  then 
under  the  principalship  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall.  Here  again  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  an  appreciating  friend  in  this  eminent  educator,  who  invited  him 
to  assist  him  in  the  Seminary,  and  take  charge  of  its  model  department,  or 
practicing  classcR.  Under  this  truly  normal  training — himself  a  hard  student 
all  the  time  in  the  studies,  which  he  was  there,  as  well  as  afterward  to  teach,  and 
also  a  teacher  of  others  who  were  learning  to  be  teachers,  with  examples  of  the 
best  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Andover,  and  the  conversations  of  accomplished 
educators — Mr.  Wells  grew  up  a  well  equipped  scholar  and  teacher — such  as  be 
has  shown  himself  to  be  in  every  position  he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill* 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  Mr.  Welis  was  elected  Principal  of  the  "Putnam 
Free  School,"  in  Newburyport,  spending  the  year  before  entering  on  his  duties 
in  assisting  Mr.  Barnard,  then  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes  in  that  State,  as  well  as  in  rendering 
the  same  kind  of  normal  service  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  After 
six  years  of  successful  experience  as  Principal  of  the  Putnam  Free  School—- or- 
ganizing and  establishing  that  great  English  school  on  a  firm  basis,  and  two  years 
as  successful,  of  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School — taking  vx  active  part  in 
the  meetings  of  County  Teachers'  Associations,  as  well  as  in  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  and  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association — Mr. 
Wells,  in  June,  1866,  became  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Chicago,  111. 
In  this  new  field  of  labor,  his  large  and  varied  experience  as  a  teacher,  his 
wide  and  careful  observation  in  every  grade  of  school,  his  constant  and  thorough 
study  of  educational  hterature,  and  his  indefiitigable  industry,  have  secured  for 
him  the  highest  reputation  as  an  administrative  officer  and  an  enlightened 
educator.  His  "English  Grammar"  enjoys  a  wide  circulation  as  a  texM:>ook, 
and  his  "  Graded  School "  has  taken  its  place  in  the  educational  literature  of  ths 
oountry. 
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Ladiss  and  Gbntlbmen  : — ^The  position  in  which  I  find  myself 
placed  by  the  choice  of  the  association — a  position  unsought,  un- 
desired,  and  undeserved — bestowed  no  doubt,  as  a  compliment  to 
the  section  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  the  state  in  which  I 
live  and  labor,  and  to  be  relinquished  gladly  at  the  close  of  this  ses- 
sion,— imposes  upon  me  the  duty  of  inaugurating  these  proceedings 
by  an  introductory  address. 

And  perhaps  I  may  be  expected  to  attempt,  by  an  elaborate  per- 
formance, either  in  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  some  single  topic, 
or  in  the  presentation  of  a  comprehensive  summary  of  our  proper 
aims  and  purpose,  to  strike  the  key-note  of  the  occasion,  and  thus 
in  a  manner  to  give  direction  and  tone  to  the  discussions  which 
may  follow.  But  this  is  not  what  I  propose.  Indeed,  since  thu 
meeting  was  determined  upon,  at  a  late  day,  it  has  not  been  in  my 
power  to  make  adequate  preparation  for  such  a  task.  But  what, 
under  other  circumstances,  and  in  quieter  and  happier  times  might 
have  been  expected,  and  might  have  been  attempted,  is  scarcely 
required  now.  It  is  not  from  my  lips,  it  could  not  be  from  any  hu- 
man lips,  that  that  strain  of  eloquence,  of  learning,  or  of  wisdom, 
is  to  flow,  most  competent  to  shape  and  inspire  the  debates  and 
deliberations  of  this  body  of  American  educators,  at  this  time  and 
in  this  place. 

The  great  and  unparalleled  conjuncture  of  our  public  affairs,  the 
unprecedented  perils  in  which  our  national  existence  has  been,  and 
is  now  involved,  the  sharp  and  tragic  realities  of  our  mighty  strug- 
gle, demanding  the  work  of  all  hands,  the  thoughts  of  all  heads, 
and  the  devotion  of  all  hearts,  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  nation,  the  necessity  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
peace,  whan  peace  shall  come ;  these  things  are  what  must  and  will 
fire  our  hearts,  and  bias  otir  thoughts,  and  direct  our  aims,  and 

*  IntrodactoTT  Addreii  before  the  National  Teacben'  Aaaociation  in  Cblcago,  Anguat  ilh, 
M3;  b7  tbe  Preaident,  John  D.  Phllbrlck. 
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influence  our  speech  and  action.  Till  peace  and  union,  and  the  set* 
tied  state  of  order  are  restored,  loyal  hearts  can  not  but  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times,  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  key-note  uttered  by  the 
mouths  of  the  cannon  which  spoke  on  the  memorable  12th  of  April, 
1861,  from  the  casemates  of  Sumter,  in  defence  of  free  government, 
of  christian  civilization,  of  the  rights  of  man.  That  utterance 
meant  duty,— duty  to  God,  duty  to  our  country, — duty  to  one 
another.  And  our  topics,  treatment,  thoughts,  views,  must  be 
moulded  and  tinged  by  the  circumstances  and  exigences  of  this  per- 
ilous crisis,  this  mighty  conflict,  and  as  patriotic  educators,  we  must 
necessarily  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  the 
relations  of  education  to  the  national  life,  to  political  morality,  and 
the  stability  of  free  institutions  of  government. 

It  seems  proper,  however  that  I  should  present,  briefly,  some 
facts  and  suggestions  respecting  the  nature  and  objects  of  our  asso- 
ciation, and  the  sphere  of  its  operations  and  influence. 
r  It  is  now  six  years  since  this  association  was  organized.  It  origi- 
/  nated  in  a  call  signed  and  issued  by  the  Presidents  of  ten  State  As- 
sociations, inviting  teachers  throughout  the  United  States  to  assem- 
ble in  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  of  August,  1857,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  National  Teachers'  Association.  It  being  the  express 
design  of  the  movement  to  institute  a  society  which  should  be 
strictly  professional  in  its  character,  the  invitation  was  not  extended 
to  the  friends  of  education  generally,  but  was  limited  to  persons  act- 
ually engaged  in  the  business  of  education.  The  language  employed 
is  this ;  "  We  cordially  extend  this  invitation  to  all  practical  teach- 
ers in  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  who  ai-e  will- 
ing to  unite  in  a  general  effort  to  promote  the  educational  welfare 
of  our  country,  by  concentrating  the  wisdom  and  power  of  numer- 
ous minds,  and  by  distributing  among  all  the  accumulated  experi- 
ences of  all  who  are  ready  to  devote  their  energies,  and  to  contri- 
bute of  their  means  to  advance  the  dignity,  respectability  and  use- 
fulness of  their  calling ;  and  who,  in  fine,  believe  that  the  time  has 
oome  when  the  teachers  of  the  nation  should  gather  into  one  great 
educational  brotherhood." 

In  pursuance  of  this  call  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  designated 
time  and  place.  It  was  well  attended,  and  was  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen from  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  many  of  whom 
had  won  a  title  to  confidence  by  their  eminent  services  in  the  cause 
of  education.  These  gentlemen  proceeded  to  organize  the  associa- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  the  election  of  officers. 
On  each  of  the  three  succeeding  years,  a  large  and  successful  annua] 
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meeting  was  held — in  1858,  in  Cincinnati,  fifteen  states  being  repre- 
sented; in  1859,  in  Washington,  representatives  from  seventeen 
states  being  present ;  and  in  1860,  in  Buftalo,  with  a  representation 
from  nineteen  different  states,  and  from  the  Federal  District.  The 
proceedings  have  been  published  each  year  in  pamphlet  form,  inclu- 
ding a  part  of  the  lectures  and  papers,  which  have  been  character- 
ized by  a  good  degree  of  ability,  learning,  and  sound  practical  wis- 
dom.    Thus,  in  brief,  stands  our  record  up  to  1860. 

No  annual  meeting  was  held  in  1861  or  in  1862,  the  all  absorb- 
ing exigences  of  the  war,  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  repre- 
sentation from  the  seceded  states  seeming  to  justify  and  render 
necessary  a  temporary  suspension  of  our  operations  as  a  society. 

But  the  period  of  inaction  has  passed,  and  we  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  it  has  not  resulted  in  decay  and  dissolution. 
As  individuals,  and  as  an  Association,  we  still  live,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  three  years  we  meet  again  in  largely  increased  numbers, 
and  with  renewed  strength,  here  in  this  great  Metropolis  of  the 
Northwest,  the  most  marvelous  creation  and  monument  of  American 
enterprise,  as  well  as  the  roost  striking  illustration  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  expansion  of  American  civilization. 

And  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  neglect  of  a  manifest  duty,  if 
we  should  not  feel  and  acknowledge,  with  profound  gratitude,  the 
favor  of  Heaven  in  thus  permitting  us  to  assemble  here  and  now,  in 
such  force,  undisturbed,  and  in  protecting  to  such  an  extent  the  inter- 
ests of  education  which  we  represent,  notwithstanding  the  calami- 
ties which  have  befallen  the  nation. 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  our  organizatian  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  both  national  and  professional.  It  is  the  only  educational 
body  of  a  truly  national  character  now  existing  in  America.  Our 
educational  associations  for  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  for  the 
most  part  limited  to  a  state  or  section  of  the  country ;  and  though 
their  usefulness  is  beyond  question,  their  tendency  is  no  doubt  to 
strengthen  local  prejudices,  and  to  perpetuate  local  ideas  and  systems. 
The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  though  a  highly  useful  and 
honorable  society,  whose  influence  has  been,  and  is  now  widely  felt, 
is  mainly  supported  from  the  School  Fund  of  Massachusetts,  and 
daring  the  thirty-three  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  held  but  one 
meeting  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  England  States — most  of  its 
working  members  having  their  residence  in  a  few  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  therefore  it  can  not  justly  claim  to  be  what  its  name 
implies,  and  what  it  was  intended  to  be — truly  national  in  its  scope 
and  operations. 
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But  the  national  character  of  this  body  is  evident  in  its  design 
and  origin,  in  the  place  of  its  meetings,  in  the  generality  of  its  re- 
presentation, and  indeed  in  its  whole  history.  In  fact  the  proof  is 
before  mo.  I  see  within  these  walls  delegates  from  nearly  every  loyal 
state,  not  only  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  beyond  the 
AUeghanies,  and  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  gathered  here  at  a  point 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  place  of  the  first  meeting. 

The  constitution  provides  that  membership  shall  be  restricted  to 
those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  education  as  a  business,  either  as 
teacher,  superintendent,  or  editor,  thus  securing  to  it  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional character.  This  provision,  it  is  believed,  will  tend  to  insure 
both  its  efficiency  and  its  perpetuity.  The  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  which  was  instituted  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1849,  and  which  flourished  six  or  seven  years,  exerting 
an  extended  and  beneficial  influence,  was  indeed  national  in  its  char- 
acter, but  it  was  composed  of  frienda  of  education  as  well  as  teach- 
ers, and  not  of  persons  wholly  devoted  to  the  business  of  education. 
And  hence  it  lacked  the  essential  elements  of  vitality,  and  is  now 
knoym  only  as  a  thing  in  the  past.  It  was  destitute  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  life  which  is  found  in  that  strong  cohesion,  that  enduring 
cement,  that  bond  of  union,  that  close  aflectiou,  which  holds  to- 
gether those  of  the  same  guild  and  craft  and  profession,  with  ties 
which,  though  light  as  air,  are  strong  as  links  of  steel. 

Its  design  and  scope  are  no  less  comprehensive  than  the  plan  of 
its  organization.  These  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  consti- 
tution, are  "  to  elevate  the  character  and  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular 
education  in  the  United  States."  Thus  while  designed  to  admit  to 
membership  and  participation  in  its  proceedings,  the  representa- 
tives of  all  grades  and  descriptions  of  educational  institutions, 
whether  public  or  private,  from  the  humblest  infant  school  to  the 
highest  university,  the  sphere  of  its  operations  is  co-extensive  with 
our  country's  territory  and  its  educational  interests,  aspiring  to  em- 
brace the  whole  subject  of  instruction  and  training  for  the  rising 
generation  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union.  With  a  title  so  compre- 
hensive, and  with  objects  so  vast  and  important,  we  have  ventured 
to  present  ourselves  before  the  community  and  the  world.  It  be- 
comes us  therefore,  to  consider  well  the  responsibility  of  the  posi- 
tion we  have  assumed.  We  ought  to  endeavor  to  raise  oar  minds 
to  the  height  of  the  great  argument  We  onght  to  take  large 
views.  We  ought  to  be  catholic  in  spirit,  knowing  no  sects  in  re- 
ligion, no  parties  in  politics.     We  should  come  to  this  work  and  to 
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tnese  deliberations,  bringing  with  ns  no  local  prejadices,  no  state 
jealonsies,  no  sectional  bigotry.  We  should  come  with  ideas  and 
sentiments  circumscribed  within  no  geographical  limits,  hemmed  in 
by  no  mountain  ranges  or  river  courses,  by  lines  of  latitude  or  lon- 
gitude, but  with  a  broad  comprehension  of  intellect  and  feeling, 
with  minds  and  hearts  large  enough  to  embrace  all  the  interests  we 
profess  to  serve — remembering  ever  that  we  have  "  one  hope,  one 
lot,  one  life,  one  glory." 

The  first  great  object  to  which  our  efforts  are  pledged,  is  to  ele- 
vate the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

Many  fine  things  have  been  said  concerning  the  mission  of  teach- 
ers, but  after  all  that  has  been  said,  in  all  ages,  upon  the  subject, 
more  than  justice  has  not  been,  and  never  can  be  done  to  the  theme. 
We  may  say  with  Channing,  that  there  is  no  office  higher  than  that 
of  a  teacher  of  youth ;  for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as 
the  mind,  soul,  character  of  the  child ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Bverett, 
thfit  the  office  of  the  teacher,  in  forming  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  young,  and  training  up  those  who  are  to  take  our  places  in  life, 
is  all  important ;  or  in  the  words  of  President  Humphrey,  that  the 
schoolmaster  literally  speaks,  writes,  teaches,  paints  for  eternity; 
his  pupils  are  immortal  beings,  whose  minds  are  as  clay  to  the  seal 
under  his  hand.  But  such  generalities,  however  just  and  true,  fidl 
to  convey  to  our  minds  an  adequate  or  vivid  conception,  either  of 
the  actual  or  possible  results  of  the  teacher's  work. 

Let  us  look  at  this  subject  a  little  more  in  detail.  Let  me  con- 
duct you,  in  imagination,  to  a  modest  edifice  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  primary  education,  in  a  retired  street  in  one  of  our  Atlantic  cities. 
Let  us  enter  and  observe  the  occupants  and  their  doings.  Here  are 
fifty  or  sixty  children,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  first  year  of  their  school- 
ing, being  from  five  to  six  years  of  age.  The  presiding  genius  who 
receives  us  so  courteously,  welcoming  us  in  tones  of  peculiar  sweet- 
ness, is  a  lady  whose  natural  endowments  and  opportunities  of  edu- 
cation have  combined  to  form  the  true  teacher.  The  cleanly,  tidy, 
well  behaved  children,  seem  to  be  under  some  magic  infiuence. 
Some  of  them  are  firom  homes  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  yet 
they  i^pear  like  a  company  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  happy, 
cheerful  fieuses  suggest  no  unpleasant  restraint,  and  yet  perfect  order 
reigns.  Here  you  seem  to  see  for  once  the  solution  of  the  eternal 
problem  of  uniting  liberty  with  jaw,  freedom  with  government 
Every  one  is  intent  upon  work  as  though  it  were  no  task,  but  an 
agreeable  pastime.    The  lessons  proceed.    How  the  mbd  of  the 
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teacher  seems  to  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  1  With  what  a 
combination  of  patience,  gentleness,  sympathy  and  energy  every 
process  is  condacted.  How  the  minds  and  hearts  of  these  children 
open  to  receive  instmction  as  the  flower  opens  to  light  and  rain  I 
Weariness  is  prevented  by  frequent  and  regular  alternations  of  work, 
play,  and  physical  exercise.  The  air  is  kept  pure  and  the  tempera- 
ture equable.  Here  we  sea  these  scores  of  children,  without  the 
loss  of  a  day,  are  at  once  set  forward  on  the  true  path  of  moral  and 
intellectual  life ;  conscience  is  awakened,  and  its  dictates  practically 
obeyed ;  manners  are  formed ;  right  habits  are  acquired ;  curiosity 
is  aroused  and  gratified  by  imparting  rational  instruction.  They 
are  taught  what  they  need  first  to  know,  for  comprehending  more 
easily  what  is  to  follow.  Nothing  is  learned  which  they  will  need 
to  unlearn ;  their  first  operations  being  so  guided,  that  without  alter- 
ing any  of  their  habits,  they  can  more  easily  produce  what  is  excel- 
lent in  future.  They  are  beginning  to  learn  to  love  the  good,  the 
beautifiil,  the  true.  Their  teacher  is  to  them  the  model  and  pattern 
of  all  excellence.  Here  we  feel  sure  that  the  twig  is  bent  in  the 
right  direction  ;  and  yet  this  is  no  fancy  sketch. 

Jjet  us  now  imagine  that  the  nation's  whole  bright  tribe  of  child- 
hood, were  thus  instructed  and  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should 
go — so  educated  not  only  in  the  first  year  of  their  schooling,  but 
that  in  each  successive  grade  of  their  course  they  should  be  carried 
forward  with  a  corresponding  perfection  of  skill,  till  they  go  out 
into  the  world,  whether  graduating  from  the  district  school,  from 
the  high  school,  or  from  the  university, — let  your  imagination  con- 
ceive what  would  be  the  results,  what  moral  rectitude,  what  mental 
ability  and  accomplishment  would  be  achieved,  and  you  have  some 
notion  of  the  mission  of  teachers  considered  in  a  national  point  of 
view. 

Now  just  in  proportion  as  we  elevate  the  character  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  we  shall  approach  the 
realization  of  this  ideal  of  the  teacher's  mission. 

And  if  we  look  back  over  the  educational  history  of  America  for 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  shall  find  much  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  our  efforts  in  this  high  endeavor.  Within  that 
period  a  great  and  salutary  change  has  taken  place  respecting  the 
vocation  of  teaching.  Its  advancement  in  respectability,  influence 
and  efficiency,  has  been  marked  and  rapid.  The  number  of  able 
and  learned  persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  devoted  to  it,  has  been 
increased  many  fold.  The  rate  of  compensation  has  been  increased 
probably  fifty  per  cent.    Its  labors  have  been  rendered  more  agree- 
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able  and  attractive  by  the  classification  and  grading  of  schools,  and 
by  the  vast  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  school  archi- 
tecture. At  the  dedication  of  one  of  the  large  grammar  schools  in 
Boston,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
University,  a  wise  man  who  weighs  his  words,  said  in  presence  of 
the  late  president  of  that  university,  and  an  ex-president,  that  the 
head  of  such  a  school  was  the  president  of  a  college  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  The  establishment  of  normal  schools,  now  found  in  most 
of  the  educating  states,  may  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  recogni- 
tion of  teaching  as  a  distinct  and  liberal  profession.  Well  did  Mr. 
Mann  say  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  normal  school  house  ever 
erected  in  America,  '*  I  consider  this  event  as  marking  an  era  in  the 
progress  of  education  on  this  continent  and  throughout  the  world.** 

Already  the  highest  literature  of  the  day  is  beginning  to  class 
teaching  with  the  learned  professions,  an  admission  of  no  little  sig 
nificance.     In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  desirable  situa- 
tions in  teaching  and  superintending  schools,  some  of  the  best  grad 
nates  of  our  colleges  are  beginning  to  choose  this  profession  in 
preference  to  those  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  as  affording  an 
inviting  career  for  a  young  man  of  generous  ambition,  who  wishes 
to  make  the  most  of  himself  as  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  to  em 
ploy  his  talents  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  his  fellow  crea 
tares.     In  view  of  such  &cts  as  these,  we  can  not  but  feel  encour 
aged  to  pursue  the  objects  of  this  association  with  seal  and  ani 
mation. 

One  of  the  principle  means  of  elevating  the  character  of  teachers 
is  to  increase  the  demand  for  accomplished  teachers.  And  this  de- 
mand will  be  increased  as  the  progress  of  education  is  advanced, 
and  its  value  is  appreciated.  After  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  im 
provement  of  education,  it  is  substantially  what  the  teachen  make 
it.  The  stream  can  not  rise  higher  than  its  fountain.  If  asked  to 
describe  in  the  fewest  words,  the  best  system  of  public  instruction, 
I  should  say  it  is  that  which  secures  and  retains  the  services  of  the 
best  teachers.    To  accomplish  this,  three  things  are  requisite : 

1.  The  situation  of  the  teacher  must  be  made  desirable,  by  ade- 
quate compensation,  by  good  treatment,  by  suitable  accommoda- 
tions, and  by  limiting  the  labors  to  the  requirements  of  health  and 
self-improvement 

2.  The  mode  of  seleeting  and  appointing  teachen  should  be  such 
as  to  encourage  the  competition  of  the  best  qualified  candidates, 
and  to  give  merit  the  preference  over  every  other  consideration. 

3.  The  proper  means  should  be  employed  to  secure  continued 
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Belf-improvement  on  the  part  of  teachers ;  and  with  this  view  they 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  commended,  promoted,  and  rewarded 
in  proportion  to  their  advancement,  and  degraded  or  removed  for 
delinquency  and  neglect  of  duty. 

As  in  this  country  the  control  of  educational  affairs  rests  ulti- 
mately with  the  people,  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  requires 
that  the  popular  mind  should  be  enlightened  upon  the  subject 
Here  then  is  the  great  paramount  work  which,  as  members  of  this 
association,  we  should  keep  in  view — to  diffuse  useful  information 
on  the  subject  of  education.  The  nature  and  objects  of  education, 
its  value  and  importance  to  the  individual,  to  the  community,  and 
the  state ;  the  kind  and  degree  to  be  desired ;  the  means  and  meth- 
ods of  securing  it, — these  are  the  great  leading  topics  in  regard  to 
which  the  people  need  to  be  informed.  Every  teacher  owes  it  to 
his  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  education,  to  improve 
every  available  opportunity  to  promote  this  object,  by  his  pen  and 
voice,  and  by  aiding  in  the  circulation  of  educational  documents. 

Public  opinion  should  be  especially  educated  to  a  liberal,  though 
judicious  provision,  for  the  support  of  institutions  of  learning.  It 
is  a  capital  error  to  suppose  that  a  high  standard  can  be  maintained 
at  a  cheap  rate.  I  have  seen,  not  without  sentiments  of  disappro- 
bation, a  competition  in  certain  cities  and  towns  to  see  which  can 
show  the  smallest  expenditure  per  scholar.  I  should  rather  take 
pride  in  showing  how  large  a  sum  is  expended,  provided  that  the 
outlay  can  be  proved  to  be  judiciously  employed.  Educational  re- 
ports, both  local  and  state,  constitute  the  principal  channel  through 
which  this  information  is  to  be  diffused.  Who  can  estimate  the 
vast  influence  of  the  twelve  Reports  of  Horace  Mann,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education?  His  fifth  Report  has 
probably  done  more  than  all  other  publications  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  to  convince  capitalists  of  the  value  of  elementary 
instruction  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  value  of  labor. 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  teachers,  inadequate  compensation  is  by  far  too  gene- 
ral. I  measure  the  standard  of  education  in  any  city  or  town  by 
the  rate  of  salaries  paid  the  teachers.  There  may  be  exceptions  in 
particular  schools.  Still,  in  my  judgment,  this  is  the  best  general 
test^  As  a  rule,  talent  is  sure  to  go  where  it  is  best  appreciated 
and  rewarded.  On  this  point  school  officers  and  the  people  are  not 
sufficiently  enlightened.  We  should  endeavor  to  make  every  body 
understand  that  cheap  education  must  generally  be  poor  education, 
and  that  good  education  must  cost  money. 
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Bat  what  belongs  to  teachers  themselves  to  do  more  than  any 
thing  else,  in  fortherance  of  the  objects  of  oar  Association,  is  the 
stady  of  the  science  and  art  of  edacation— ^that  department  of 
knowledge  which  is  strictly  professional.  The  want  of  enterprise  in 
this  respect,  I  think,  may  jastly  be  charged  apon  teachers  as  a  body. 
Nor  is  this  deficiency  peculiar  to  any  particular  class  or  gprade  of 
teachers.  It  applies  to  professors  in  colleges  as  well  as  to  teachers 
of  common  schools,  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
education  as  a  permanent  profession,  and  to  those  who  make  it  a 
temporary  sojourn  while  on  the  way  to  another  profession.  Of 
the  one  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  country,  how  few  are 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  day  f  But  a 
small  part  of  this  number  ever  see  even  an  educational  periodical. 
A  still  smaller  part  have  read  any  books  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. And  how  very  few  even  of  those  who  are  receiving  the  higher 
salaries  can  boast  of  a  respectable  educational  library.  Scarcely 
any  foreign  books  relating  to  the  subject  are  imported,  and  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  annually  published  and  sold  in  this  country  is,  I  had 
almost  said,  ridiculously  small,  considering  the  number  of  persons 
who  ought  to  be  readers  of  such  works.  If  proof  of  this  unwel- 
come truth  was  needed  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  single 
publication — I  mean  Barnard's  Journal  of  Edueaiion — which  has 
now  reached  its  thirteenth  volume,  a  library  in  itself.  Costing  little, 
considering  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  embracing  exhaustive 
treatises  on  almost  all  departments  of  education ;  yet,  I  am  told 
that  the  number  of  copies  sold  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
stereotype  plates.  This  fact  is  not  complimentary  to  American 
teachers  as  a  body.  Of  the  numerous  teachers  whom  I  have  known, 
how  few  can  I  name  who  have  made  education  a  study,  who  have 
read  to  any  considerable  extent  on  its  philosophy,  its  methods,  its 
institutions,  its  biography,  and  its  literature.  Here,  then,  in  my 
judgment,  is  found,  to-day,  the  most  practical  and  efficacious  means 
of  a  speedy  elevation  of  the  character  of  our  profession.  Of  course 
a  broad  and  solid  basis  of  general  education  is  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite to  form  the  accomplished  teacher,  but  let  every  teacher,  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  procure  and  read  the  best  books  and  periodi- 
cals on  education,  and  incalculable  benefits  would  be  the  results.  It 
would  work  a  revolution  in  the  profession,  and  at  the  same  time, 
prove  an  efficient  means  of  promoting  education. 

Professional  stady  consists  mainly  in  learning  from  the  experience 
of  others.  This  is  the  means  and  condition  of  all  progress.  With- 
out it  civilization  itself  would  be  impossible.     I  know  of  nothing 
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more  unwise  in  teachers  than  that  disposition  which  too  many  have 
to  rely  solely  on  their  own  personal  experience  for  information  re- 
specting their  vocation.  Such  teachers  rarely  attain  to  even  raedv- 
ocrity  in  their  profession,  and  never  to  eminent  success.  The  most 
successful  are  those  who  learn  from  others  as  well  as  by  their  own 
experiments. 

I  would  commend  the  wise  words  on  this  point  taken  from  *'The 
Schoolmaster/'  the  earliest,  and  one  of  the  best  works  in  the  lan- 
guage on  education,  by  Roger  Ascham,  who  was  himself  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  philosophy : 

"  Surely  long  experience  doth  profit  much,  but  most,  and  almost 
only  to  him  that  is  diligently  before  instructed  with  precepts  of  well 
doing.  For  good  precepts  of  learning  be  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  to 
look  wisely  before  a  man,  which  way  to  go  right,  and  which  not 
Learning  (the  recorded  experience  of  others,)  teacheth  more  in  one 
year  than  experience  in  twenty ;  and  learning  teacheth  safely,  when 
experience  maketh  more  miserable  than  wise." 

I  have  spoken  of  only  one  of  the  objects  of  our  Association, — that  ;^ 
of  elevating  the  character  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  pro-  ■ 
fession  of  teaching.  The  other  great  object  of  our  efforts,  as  set  ; 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  our  constitution,  is  "  to  promote  the  cause  ^ 
of  popular  education  in  the  United  States."  Time  will  not  permit  \ 
me  to  enlarge  upon  this  province  of  our  labors.  But  of  this  we 
may  be  assured ;  whatever  tends  to  elevate  and  imj^rove  the  char- 
acter and  qualifications  of  teachers,  contributes  also  to  the  progress 
of  education ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  tends  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education,  must,  at  the  same  time  promote  the  inter- 
ests, and  improve  the  character  of  teachers.  The  two  objects, 
therefore,  for  which  we  profess  to  work,  are  essentially  one  and  the 
same. 

In  conclusion  I  present  the  following  summary  of  the  recent 
movements  and  improvements  in  education,  and  of  what,  in  my 
judgment,  ought  to  be  done  to  promote  the  cause. 

I.    Recent  movements  and  improvements. 

1.  Primary  schools  have  been  much  improved. 

2.  Progress  has  been  made  in  reference  to  truancy  and  compul- 
sory education. 

3.  Much  has  been  done  to  introduce  and  to  perfect  Object 
Teaching. 

4.  Physical  education  has  been  greatly  advanced. 

5.  Much  has  been  done  to  perfect  courses  of  stady  for  high, 
(^mmar,  primary,  and  district  schools. 
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6.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  establishing  Technological  and 
Industrial  Institutes.  The  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  in  Boston,  is  an  important  movement  for  the 
application  of  science  to  the  practical  arts. 

7.  Public  attention  has  been  strongly  turned  to  the  subject  of 
military  education,  and  the  necessity  of  competitive  examinations 
fbr  admission  to  the  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies  is  be- 
ginning to  be  agitated. 

8.  The  thorough  grading  of  schools  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
has  now  become  the  settled  policy  of  all  enlightened  educators. 

9.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  free  public  high 
schools. 

10.  Public  libraries  in  cities,  towns,  and  school  districts,  have 
been  greatly  multiplied. 

IL  Measures  to  be  encouraged  and  advocated  by  the  association 
for  the  advancement  of  popular  education. 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  professor  of  education  in  every  import- 
ant college  and  university. 

2.  The  appointment  of  superintendents  of  public  instruction  m 
all  states,  counties,  cities,  and  important  towns. 

3.  One  or  more  normal  schools  should  be  established  and  main- 
tained at  public  expense  in  each  state. 

4.  The  teachers  of  each  state  should  maintain  and  conduct  an 
educational  periodical. 

6.  Teaching  should  be  legally  recognized  as  a  profession. 

6.  The  condition  of  teachers  should  be  ameliorated  by  the  pay- 
ment of  better  salaries,  and  the  requirement  of  less  work. 

7.  Educational  associations  should  be  maintained  in  every  state, 
county,  and  town. 

8.  Teachers  should  devote  more  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
science  and  art  of  education. 

9.  A  national  bureau  of  education  should  be  established  at  Wash- 
ington. 

10.  A  system  of  free  public  schools,  comprising  the  primary, 
grammar,  and  higher  grades,  should  be  established,  and  supported 
by  taxation  in  every  state  where  such  a  system  does  not  exist 

11.  All  schools  should  be  graded  where  grading  is  practicable. 

12.  Educational  men  should  be  appointed  to  fill  educational  offi- 
ces of  every  description. 

13.  Moral  and  religious  training  ought  to  be  made  much  more 
prominent  than  it  is. 

14.  The  whole  rising  generation  should  be  instructed  in  the  prin 
dples  of  onr  republican  government 
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These  are  some  of  the  topics  which  I  would  suggest  for  the  future 
considerAtiou  of  this  association.    And  now 

Fellow  Teachers  : — Let  us  rejoice  that  we  live  in  a  day,  and  at 
a  period  of  unexampled  opportunities  for  usefulness  and  honorable 
effort  Let  us  congratulate  each  other  that  we  have  the  blessed 
privilege  of  assembling  in  this  place,  from  r^ons  widely  remote,  to 
take  counsel  for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
of  the  whole  people — ^the  highest  earthly  interest  of  society.  While 
our  sons  and  brothers,  and  friends,  are  on  the  field  of  battle,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  fighting  and  pouring  out  their  life-blood  for  the 
preservation  of  our  national  integrity  and  Union,  for  the  defence  of 
free  institutions  and  christian  civilization,  let  us  strive  to  act  well 
our  part  by  endeavoring  to  make  our  country  worthy  of  such  sacri 
fices  and  such  heroes.  Let  us  remember  that  peace  hath  her  victo- 
ries, and  that  it  belongs  to  us  to  act  a  strenuous,  patriotic,  and  he- 
roic part  for  the  welfare  of  our  country,  to  go  forth  conquering,  and 
to  conquer  in  the  domain  of  ignorance,  achieving  those  peaceful 
triumphs  which  will  insure  our  future  prosperity  and  success,  and 
enable  us  worthily  to  fulfill  our  destiny 
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So  intimate  and  mutaal  b  the  relation  of  mind  with  matter,  the 
mental  with  the  physical,  that  the  one  can  not  be  neglected  without 
detriment  not  only  to  itself^  but  also  dragging  the  other  down  to 
the  same  low  level. 

The  body  is  constantly  influencing  the  mind,  and  the  mind  as  con- 
stantly influencing  and  controlling  the  conditions  of  the  body ;  hence 
intellectual  and  physical  culture  and  training  should'* go  hand  in 
hand;'*  if  permitted,  or  by  us  forced  to  go  apart,  either  will  stray 
from  its  appropriate  sphere,  resulting  in  feebleness,  failure,  and  pre- 
mature decay,  and  the  fate  will  be  that  of  a  '*  house  divided  against 
itseKl" 

The  laws  of  nature  will  not,  can  not  be  broken  with  impunity. 
Every  attempt  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  independently  of  its  coor- 
dinate power,  the  body,  must  end,  yea  toill  end,  in  an  ignoble  failure, 
or  a  miserable  defeat;  but  when  these  two  powers  so  intimately  by 
the  Almighty  connected,  are  made  to  act  in  unison  and  harmony, 
any  thing  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  may  be  accomplished. 

So  apparent  or  demonstrable  has  been  this  mutual  relation,  that 
thoughtful  men  and  educators,  in  all  ages,  have  studiously  sought  to 
know  how  the  one  can  be  exercised  for  the  greatest  development 
and  vigor  of  the  other. 

The  necessity  of  training  the  powers  of  the  mind  by  due  bodily 
exercise  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  states  of  society,  from  the  most 
primitive  to  the  most  enlightened. 

As  teachers  we  have  committed  to  our  care  and  parental  keeping, 
beings  of  a  material  and  an  immaterial  nature,  not  divorced,  or  by 
us  to  be  divorced ;  but  they  are,  and  ever  must  be,  mutually  depend- 
ent on  each  other,  and  they  should  be  so  recognized  by  us,  and  prop- 
erly trained  and  developed,  in  order  that  our  pupils  may  grow  up  to 
the  frdl  stature  of  those  made  in  the  image  of  Gk>d. 

The  importance  of  systematic,  rigid  physical  training,  is  now  con- 
ceded by  most  educators;  indeed  so  generally  is  it  acknowledged 
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that  any  argument  in  its  favor  is  annecessary  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  teachers  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  value  as  a  means  of 
culture. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer,  that  the  Anglo  Amer- 
ican race  has  been  deteriorating  for  a  series  of  years.  What  teach- 
er especially,  has  failed  to  observe,  how  common  in  the  school-room 
is  the  ^'  cramped  stooping  posture,"  the  crooked  spine,  the  contract- 
ed chest,  the  dull  languid  eye,  the  pale,  haggard  cheek,  with  its 
bright  hectic,  marking  its  possessor  as  a  sure  victim  of  that  fell  de- 
stroyer of  our  happy  homes,  consumption. 

Conscious  as  we  are  of  the  sad  decay  going  on  around  us, 
how  to  remedy  the  evil  and  restore  pristine  vigor  to  the  youth  of 
our  land,  through  the  legitimate  channels  of  instruction,  is  now  in- 
teresting the  leading  educators  of  the  age. 

Within  a  very  short  time  a  wonderful  impulse  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  physical  education,  and  the  attention  of  the  wisest 
heads  and  kindest  hearts  has  been  turned  in  this  direction,  till  some 
kind  of  systematic  physical  culture  is  expected,  yea,  demanded  in 
our  public  schools. 

I  trust  the  current  which  has  so  auspiciously  begun  to  flow,  may 
run  stronger  and  deeper,  till  all  teachers  shall  not  only  be  convinced 
that  they  have  been  derelict  in  this  matter,  but  shall  hasten  to 
do  works  meet  for  repentance.  Physical  culture  should  be  promoted 
systematically  and  persistently  till  it  assumes  a  position  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

The  particular  form  it  shall  take  or  the  methods  adopted  for  car- 
rying it  out,  will  long  remain  a  matter  of  abstract  and  experimental 
investigation,  each  person  interested,  (and  there  is  no  live  teacher  but 
what  is  or  should  be  interested,)  contributing  something  of  his  experi- 
ence and  thought  toward  the  realization  of  the  grand  object — the 
highest  efllciency  and  well  being  of  mankind,  morally,  intellectually 
and  physically. 

The  expediency  or  practicability  of  introducing  direct  physical 
culture  into  our  schools  by  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercises  has 
been,  and  is  still,  doubted. 

The  term.  Gymnastic,  conveys  to  the  minds  of  many,  erroneous 
impressions.  It  turns  our  school-rooms  into  mere  gymnasia,  bring- 
ing with  it  all  the  appliances  of  their  intricate  machinery.  Books, 
slates,  pens  and  pencils,  must  be  exchanged  for  bars,  poles  and 
•  heavy  weights,  turning  the  activity  of  the  school-room,  induced  by 
an  interest  in  mental  improvement,  into  gladiatorial  shows  and  feats 
of  athletes.     And  it  is  not  strange  that  such  impressions  should 
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obtain,  for  gym  nasties  as  practiced  formerlj  in  this  country,  have  nocii 
so  encambered  with  the  endless  paraphernalia  of  the  system  that 
it  has  been,  and  is  impossible,  to  introduce  them  into  our  Rchools. 
Howeyer  beneficial  they  may  have  been,  but  few  have  been  able  to 
reoeiye  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  system,  and  then  only  by  re- 
sorting to  some  gjrmnasium,  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  money. 

80  exclusiye  have  been  the  gymnasia  of  this  country  that  a  great 
prejudice  has  existed  against  them,  as  the  resort  only  of  the  low  and 
yulgar,  and  gymnastics  have  been  considered  as  tending  to  produce 
coarseness  of  manners  and  a  combative  disposition,  and  to  raise 
op  a  nation  of  bullies  and  prize  fighters ;  but  this  prejudice  against 
gymnastics,  as  such,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  overcome  by  the 
admirable  system  of  New  Gymnastics,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to 
interest,  please  and  improve  those  who  become  acquainted  with  its 
beautiful  and  simple  machinery,  and  practice  its  symmetrical  move- 
ments. 

The  Oymwuium,  under  the  new  regime,  is  now  the  resort  of  the 
refined  and  cultivated.  Much  as  we  may  admire  the  new  system,  it 
never  can  with  all  its  apparatus  be  incorporated  into  our  school  sys- 
teoL  Every  practical  teacher  knows  that  there  are  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  introducing  into  our  public  schools  apparatus  of  any 
kind,  except  where  a  room  is  appropriated  especially  to  gymnastic 
purposes,  and  this  we  know  is  not  practicable,  and  even  if  it  were 
practicable,  we  believe  that  free  movements  without  apparatus  of  any 
kind,  stand  preeminently  as  the  best  system  for  our  schools,  indeed, 
as  the  only  system  that  can  be  introduced  with  any  degeee  of  success 
into  the  school-room ;  hence  they,  and  they  only,  can  legitimately 
be  called  school  gymncLSticSy  and  so  happily  are  they  adapted  to 
the  labors  of  the  school-room  that  the  question,  not  only  of  intro- 
ducing, but  of  continuing  them  in  our  schools,  is  no  more  a  matter 
of  doubt  than  that  Arithmetic,  Geography,  or  any  other  essential 
branch  of  education  should  have  its  appropriate  place  in  our  school 
sjstenL  The  use  of  apparatus  of  any  kind  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  torture  to  the  teacher.  We  are  supplied 
by  one  Creator  with  all  the  apparatus  needed.  **  God  never  made  his 
work  for  man  to  mend."  Wands,  bean-bags,  dumb-bells,  rings  &c., 
must  be  bought,  dropped,  mislaid,  lost  or  broken,  so  that  when  the 
hour  of  exercise  comes  round,  numerous  are  the  excuses  why  this  or  that 
one  can  not  join  the  class,  till  the  teacher  becomes  discouraged,  and 
wishes  he  had  never  attempted  to  introduce  gymnastics  into  his  school, 
and  in  his  haste  condemns  all  physical  exercise ;  while  these  free 
movements  are  always  '*  on  hand,"  and  at  a  given  signal  all  are  ready 
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to  comcneDce  without  the  yexations  delay  of  the  long  prepanitioii  in 
distributing  the  apparatus,  and  the  oft  repeated  ^  ready,"  and  with 
music  and  song,  they  constitute  the  very  poetry  of  motion. 

A  series  of  motions,  performed  in  exact  time,  either  with  or  with- 
out music,  each  pupil  knowing  how  many  movements  to  make  with 
a  certain  limb,  the  precise  position  to  take,  when,  where,  and  how 
to  change,  without  dictation  from  the  teacher,  the  transition  from 
one  position  to  another  being  easy  and  natural,  will  be  found  a  most 
agreeable  auxiliary  in  the  school-room. 

The  great  hindrance  to  the  successful  introduction  of  physical  exer- 
cises into  our  schools  has  not  been  from  a  want  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, but  because  we  have  not  the  inclination,  hence  think  we  have 
not  the  time  to  arrange  a  series  of  exercises  which  should  be  both 
pleasant  to  the  spectator,  and  easy,  agreeable,  and  profitable  to  the 
pupil. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  successful  introduction  of  calisthenic 
exercises  into  any  school  is,  that  the  teacher  of  the  school,  (not  a 
special  teacher,)  should  have  a  series  of  movements  arranged  and 
classified.  It  is  folly  for  any  teacher  to  attempt  to  have  pupils  per- 
form any  physical  exercise  with  pleasure  and  profit,  unless  he  has  in 
his  own  mind,  a  well  defined  idea,  just  what  movements  should  be 
made,  and  he  himself  is  able  to  make  the  exact  motions  required. 

We  should  have  faith  in  the  utility  and  practicability  of  any  series 
of  exercises,  as  fitted  to  answer  the  end  desired,  and  then  when  we 
have  become  fluniliar  with  them,  if  we  are  **  apt  to  teach  "  in  other 
things,  we  are  prepared  to  instruct  our  own  pupils. 

**  If  we  want  any  thing  done  well,  do  it  ourselves."  If  we  don't 
know  how,  let  us  learn  or  leave.  These  exercises  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  mere  pastime,  but  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some 
specific  object ;  yet,  did  I  know,  that  they  had  no  effect  upon  the 
mental,  moral,  or  physical  well  being  of  my  pupils,  I  should  have 
them  practiced  in  my  school,  for  the  pleasure  they  afford,  and  as  a 
reUucation  from  close  mental  application.  Knowing  as  I  do  the  im- 
mense good,  mental  and  physical,  to  be  derived  from  a  judicious 
practice  of  free  gymnastics  in  the  school-room,  I  would  insist  that 
every  pupil,  unless  disabled,  should  take  some  arranged  series  of  ex- 
ercises daily. 

When  these  free  movements  are  understood  and  comprehended 
by  the  teacher,  they  are  ready  to  be  practiced  at  any  time,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  recitation,  if  perchance  it  languishes,  on  account  of  in- 
attention or  weariness.  A  few  moments  exercise  will  cause  the  blood 
which  has  on  account  of  close  application  to  study,  been  crowding 
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toward  the  brain,  and  causing  stapor,  to  leap  througH  the  yeins,  pro- 
moting mnscular  development,  qoickening  respiration  and  circulation, 
and  giving  the  whole  system  life  and  energy.  Joy  reigns,  the  dull  eye 
sparkles  with  delight,  fim  and  frolic  succeed,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  room  is  changed,  and  the  pupil  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
recitation  with  renewed  vigor. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  a  well  arranged  series  of  free 
movements,  persistently  practiced,  will  not  only  be  useful  in  giving 
proper  development  to  the  bodily  powers,  but  they  will  be  equally  effi- 
cient in  developing  mental  activity  by  inducing  habits  of  order,  and 
exactness  in  mental  operations.  Every  position  properly  taken  in- 
creases the  influence  of  the  will  to  move  the  muscle  desired ;  the 
muscle  is  invigorated  and  the  will  strengthened ;  hence  all  motions 
should  be  symmetrical,  uniform,  precise ;  merely  moving  the  limbs 
does  not  constitute  a  gymnastic  exercise. 

There  should  be  a  determination  of  the  mind  how  a  certain  mem- 
ber of  the  body  is  to  be  moved  to  constitute  a  given  position,  and 
tiie  members  moving  in  obedience  to  the  will,  should  make  tiie 
predetermined  position. 

To  raise  the  arm  in  a  careless,  heedless  way,  and  let  it  fall  as  care- 
lessly, or  to  thrust  out  the  hand  at  random  without  determining  be- 
forehand, just  where  it  should  stop,  and  how  long  it  should  be  in 
the  transition  from  one  point  to  another,  can  have  but  little  effect 
either  upon  the  mind  or  body ;  but  when  raised  to  a  certain  height, 
with  a  certain  velocity  and  directness,  as  previously  determined  by 
the  wiU,  this  constitutes  a  gymnastic  position,  and  is  beneficial ; 
hence,  precision  must  be  exacted,  and  **  to  render  any  movement 
definite  and  exact,  a  point  of  departure,  a  point  of  termination,  and 
the  line  through  which  the  body  or  any  of  its  parts  must  pass,  must 
be  clearly  and  precisely  determined,  as  well  as  the  rythm  of  the 
action  itself 

Never  should  we  leave  a  set  of  exercises  till  the  utmost  uniformity 
and  precision  is  secured ;  so  much  so,  that  the  pupils  find  actual 
pieasure  in  the  perfect  performance.  *'  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  weU."  We  soon  become  weary,  yea  disgusted  with 
any  exercise  when  we  are  conscious  we  do  it  imperfectiy. 

Short,  active  exercises,  well  done,  will  afford  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  successfully  carrying  out  a  well  developed 
plan,  embracing  variety  and  system. 

A  proper  system  of  school  gymnastics  is  not  confined  to  the  mere 
motionB  of  the  limbs,  by  occasional  exercise  in  the  school-room.  It 
it  more  general;  it  looks  beyond  the  present  out  into  the  illimitable 
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fdture ;  it  endeavors  to  make  man,  as  he  is,  the  noblest  work  of  Qod, 
rendering  mind  and  body  susceptible  of  all  the  power,  all  the  per- 
fection of  which  they  are  capable.  Its  great  object  and  aim  is  im- 
mediate good,  and  prospective  happiness. 

Nothing  is  more  important,  or  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 
health  of  our  pupils,  and  their  progress  in  study,  than  the  ordinary 
positions  of  sitting  and  standing  which  they  assume  in  school,  and 
certainly  no  habits  will  cling  to  them  with  greater  tenacity  in  after  life. 

What  volumes  of  wisdom  in  the  injunction  of  the  wise  man. 
**  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it" 

Such  being  the  force  of  habit,  we  ought  to  adopt  such  methods 
of  standing  and  sitting  as  will  insure  for  our  pupils  elegance  of  man- 
ners, and  grace  and  dignity  of  carriage,  combined  with  the  best 
physical  development. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  sit  in  a  certain  position,  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time,  then  change  to  some  other,  the  positions  being  such 
as  are  adapted  to  their  ease  and  comfort,  and  graceful  and  proper 
for  them  to  take  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  loll  at  pleasure  during  school  hours.  Though  it  may 
seem  a  rigid  plan  thus  to  make  pupils  sit,  they  will  not  only  acqui- 
esce in  the  arrangement,  but  delight  in  it,  on  account  of  the  uniform- 
ity and  beauty ;  and  with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  it 
can  be  secured. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  with  the  standing  and  walking  posi- 
tions of  pupils.  To  walk  on  tip-toe  with  hands  clasped  behind, 
though  quiet  may  be  secured,  the  greater  good  of  comfort  and  health 
is  sacrificed.  It  is  impossible  thus  to  walk  erect ;  the  head  is  neces- 
sarily thrown  forward,  the  chest  cramped  and  every  motion  is  un- 
natural. The  habit  of  having  the  arms  folded  in  front  either  in  sit- 
ting or  standing  is  neither  graceful  nor  healthy.  Let  pupils  sit  erect, 
shoulders  thrown  down  and  back,  arms  hanging  naturally  by  the 
side  or  akimbo,  hands  resting  on  hips.  Let  them  assume  such  at- 
titudes as  will  conduce  to  their  present  comfort  and  future  happi- 
ness. Make  the  child  as  near  as  possible  what  you  would  have  the 
man  or  woman. 

The  man  of  erect  form  and  commanding  presence,  such  as  a 
correct  system  of  gymnastic  free  movements  develops,  is  sure  to 
make  a  more  favorable  impression  in  life  than  one  of  sloping  form, 
rounded  shoulders,  and  sunken  chest  He  enjoys  better  health,  pos- 
sesses increased  powers  for  usefulness,  realizes  more  and  more  that 
he,  made  in  the  image  of  Gk>d,  has  more  for  which  to  be  grateful 
than  he  who  goes  with  bowed  head  all  his  days. 
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In  introdocing  free  moyementB  into  our  schools,  we  should  gnard 
against  commencing  too  rapidly.  Pupils  are  apt  to  begin  any  phys- 
ical exercise  too  rapidly,  and  accelerate  the  moyements  till  they  be- 
come confnsed,  and  there  is  no  definitenese  in  theoL  They  should 
be  so  slow  that  exactness  can  be  secured.  All  motions  of  the 
head  should  be  made  yery  slowly  and  with  measured  precision,  else 
dimness  will  be  induced,  rendering  the  movements  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial  * 

Let  the  breathing  be  slow  and  deep,  the  lungs  as  fully  expanded  as 
possible,  especially  when  any  sudden  outside  pressure  is  applied  to 
the  chest.  In  all  exorcises,  inhalation  and  exhalation  should  be 
through  the  nose,  the  proper  organ  of  respiration.  ^Gk>d  breathed 
into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life." 

Do  not  attempt  too  much  at  one  time.  Five  or  ten  minutes  is 
long  enough  ordinarily  for  exercise,  if  properly  done,  and  if  not 
properly  done  one  minute  is  too  long.  K  pupils  have  been  system- 
atically trained  for  any  considerable  time,  they  can  and  will  exercise 
one  hour  with  less  apparent  fatigue  than  at  first,  five  minutes. 

At  first  mimy  of  the  lads  in  my  school,  were  obliged  to  sit  and 
rest  after  a  few  moments  exercise ;  parents  would  call  requesting  me 
not  to  compel  their  boys  to  exercise,  for  it  made  them  lame,  and 
they  really  thought  I  was  permanently  injuring  their  boys ;  and  in 
fact,  the  simple  system  of  free  movements  which  we  had  adopted 
was  made  the  scape-goat  upon  which  was  laid  all  the  aches  and 
pains  which  flesh  was  heir  to ;  yet  with  kind,  judicious  treatment,  it 
has  not  only  survived  the  first  trial,  but  the  very  parents  who  at 
first  condemned  the  movements  are  loudest  now  in  their  praise ;  and 
I  know  that  for  the  past  three  years  nothing  has  been  more  condu- 
cive  to  the  comfort  of  the  teacher  and  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  than 
gymnaatic  exercises. 

I  Doight  give  many  examples  showing  the  great  benefit  which  has 
accrued  to  my  pupils  since  the  introduction  of  regular  physical  exer- 
cises into  the  school  One  must  suffice ;  a  lad  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  who  had  an  active  mental  organisation,  but  a  fecblo 
physical  development,  was  told  by  his  worthy  mother,  when  he 
came  to  my  room,  not  to  join  in  the  physical  sports  with  the  other 
boys.  She  could  not,  she  would  not,  have  her  boy  ruined  to  gratify 
any  man's  whims.  I  saw  the  &ther  and  mother  and  tried  to  reason 
with  them,  endeavored  to  show  them  that  judicious  exercise  was 
just  what  their  son  needed.  No,  it  was  a  hobby  of  mine^  and  I  had 
better  try  the  system  with  my  own  children.  When  I  told  them  it- 
reaUj  did  other  boys  good,  made  them  better  and  happier,  they 
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replied  that  their  aon  was  not  like  other  boys.  These  parents  are  not 
alone  in  the  estimate  of  their  children.  Every  parent  thinks  his  child 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  mle.  These  kind  parents  said 
their  boy  took  no  interest  in  play  at  home,  had  no  desire  to 
play  with  boys  on  the  street,  took  no  delight  in  the  usoal  sports  of 
boyhood,  but  was  a  sober,  noble,  manly  boy,  caring  most  for  his 
books ;  he  needed  very  tender  care,  oar  calisthenic  movements  were 
too  severe.  I  loved  that  boy,  as  I  love  all  my  boys,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined, if  possible  to  save  him  from  an  eariy  grave.  He  had,  before 
coming  to  my  room,  been  obliged  to  be  absent  much  of  the  time  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  unless  he  would  ex- 
ercise with  other  boys  he  could  not  complete  his  school  course ;  I 
believed  the  positions  as  taken  by  others  would  really  bo  a  *^  move- 
ment cure*^  for  him,  and  by  much  persuasion  he  was  allowed  to 
practice  with  the  other  members  of  the  class.  He  soon  showed 
signs  of  improvement,  became  lively  and  happy,  and  during  his  last 
school  year,  never  n^lected  to  exercise  with  his  clas^ ;  he  was  not 
tardy  a  moment  nor  absent  a  day  during  the  entire  year,  increased 
his  chest  measurement  more  than  three  inches  during  the  year,  never 
studied  so  hard,  never  recited  so  well,  and  never  was  more  happy, 
than  when,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  he  joined  in  physical  sports. 
And  when  that  good  mother  took  me  by  the  hand  as  that  noble, 
lively,  manly  boy  of  hers  left  my  school,  with  the  Franklin  medal 
on  his  neck,  an  honor  to  any  school,  and  a  praise  to  any  teacher, 
she  thanked  me  for  the  interest  I  had  taken  in  her  boy,  and  especi- 
ally was  grateful  because  I  had  compelled  him  to  join  in  our  gym- 
nastic exercises;  and  but  a  few  days  since  the  &ther  of  the  lad  told 
me  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  a  well  known  literary  in- 
stitution, was  a  strong,  healthy  young  nuin,  and  **  I  attribute  his 
success"  said  he,  **  in  a  great  measure  to  those  simple  physical  ex- 
ercises which  I  so  unjustly  oondenmed." 

I  speak  of  what  I  know,  and  testify  of  what  I  have  seen  when  I 
say  that  scholars  are  better  and  teachers  happier  by  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  free  gymnastics  in  school 

If  we  aa  teachers  take  this  matter  of  physical  exercise  in  school 
into  serious  consideration,  determined  to  cultivate  the  physical  well- 
being  of  our  pupils  as  enthosiastieally  and  systematically  iss  we  do 
the  intellectaal,  we  shall  see  even  in  our  day,  a  better  and  happier, 
because  a  healthier  race,  coming  on  to  the  stage  of  aotion,  and 
fatore  generations  will  rise  up  and  call  ua  bleased. 
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Etsry  man  engaged  in  a  lawfhl  and  necessary  pursait,  can  gain 
honor  and  buccoss,  by  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  it ;  and  he  may 
jostly  consider  such  a  pnrsnit  as  important  and  respectable.  As  a 
general  thing,  it  is  not  the  business,  or  the  trade  itself,  bnt  the  arts 
and  the  tricks,  or  some  signal  success,  which  secures  preferment  and 
honor.  The  business  of  the  honest  and  industrious  cordwainer,  is 
as  respectable  as  that  of  the  cunning  pettifogger,  or  wily  politician. 
It  is  not  strange,  or  unreasonable,  that  those  who  become  zealous 
and  successful  in  the  pursuits  they  have  chosen,  should  have  more 
and  more  exalted  ideas  of  their  importance. 

Being  called  upon,  not  long  ago  to  act  as  a  bearer,  it  was  our 
fortune  to  ride  to  the  grave,  with  the  undertaker,  who  discoursed 
to  OS  learnedly  and  eloquently  upon  the  trials,  labors,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  profession,  (as  he  termed  it ;)  and  he  poured  forth  a 
profusion  of  words,  to  convince  us  that  his  business  required  moral 
qualities  and  business  talents  of  the  very  first  order ;  though  we 
fiiiled  to  be  impressed  with  any  thing  more  important  in  his  work, 
than  that  <^  aUeetUly  and  quietly  burying  the  dead  out  of  our  sight 

While  we  would  not  detract  a  single  mead  of  honor,  justly  due 
to  any  other  profession,  nor  attach  to  the  work  of  the  teacher,  an 
importance  or  merit  which  it  can  not  reasonably  claim,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  longer  we  live  and  the  more  we  understand 
the  teacher's  mission,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  place  it  highest  in 
the  scale  of  importance,  if  not  of  honor.  In  order  to  better  eluci- 
date the  views  we  entertain,  we  have  chosen  to  consider  ^  the  Teacher 
Of  an  Artist,**  For  oar  present  purpose  we  will  define  an  Artist  to 
he  a  person,  who  by  his  own  inpemUty,  training  and  skill,  makes  use 
ef  naifsred  objects,  in  representing,  combining,  and  constructing  such 
works  as  may  be  necessary  or  us^ul  to  man.  An  imitator  or  copyist, 
IB  not,  therefore,  necessarily  an  artist  An  artist's  work  must  be 
necessary  and  useful,  in  order  to  give  him  a  claim  to  the  name  and 
character  of  an  artist.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  **  man's  necesm- 
ties  are  few  f*  %iit  we  choose  to  consider  any  thing  necessary,  which 
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will  aid  in  secaring  a  more  perfect  development  and  training  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  with  which  we  are  endowed.     Any  human 
work  is  usefaly  which  truly  and  legitimately,  administers  real  gratifi- 
cation to  any  one^  or  to  all  the  human  senses.     Why  should  that 
work  or  art,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be  called  uaeftUf  which 
merely  secures  for  us  food,  clothing,  and  luxuries  ?     Why  is  it  any 
more  useful  to  provide  means  for  a  good  dinner,  a  good  house,  or  a 
good  equipage,  than  for  a  good  picture,  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  for 
good  music,  or  for  a  good  education  ?     Any  instrumentality,  which 
will  administer  proper  gratification,  is  useful ;  and  he  who  creates  or 
provides  it,  is  to  tliat  extent,  a  useful  citizen  and  an  artist.     He, 
then,  who  designs  and  executes  a  true  and  beautiful  picture,  or  piece 
of  statuary,  really  performs  a  useful  work.     The  sense  of  sight,  if 
not  as  necessary  to  our  life,  as  that  of  taste,  is  surely  necessary  to 
our  comfort  and  happiness.     The  eye  loves  to  look  upon  beautiful 
objects,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  to  the 
inner — the  spiritual  being.     Again,  he  who  originates  a  fine  thought, 
or  prepares  the  mind  for  its  reception,  is  doing  a  useful  work,  and 
is  an  artist     He,  then,  who  is  engaged  in  developing  and  training 
the  mind  and  character  of  a  child,  and  possesses  the  proper  qualifi- 
cations for  such  a  work,  may  properly  be  called  an  artist-teacher. 
Let  not  our  friends,  the  professional  artists,  consider  us  as  ultraists 
or  intruders,  if  as  amateurs,  in  their  art,  we  see  fit  to  apply  the  name 
of  artist  to  one  whose  work  is  to  mold  the  mind  and  cultivate  the 
heart     We  think  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  work,  when  we  say  that  the  true  teacher  has  a 
higher  claim  to  the  name  of  artist,  than  he  has  been  wont  to  claim 
for  himself,  or  than  others  have  been  willing  to  allow.     Very  many 
of  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  Fine  Arts,  claim  that  they  stand 
first  among  the  causes  which  tend  to  promote  civilisation  and  the 
most  refined  state  of  human  society ;  that  wherever  we  find  the  arts 
in  their  highest  perfection  and  glory,  there  we  find  the  most  refined 
and  elevated  human  character.     We  are  not  now  disposed  to  con- 
trovert these  claims,  although  we  consider  them  unjust,  and  based 
upon  short  sighted  and  superficial  views.     As  friends  of  true  pro- 
gress, we  claim  that  art  is  the  consequent,  rather  than  the  antecedent 
of  civilization  and  refinement     Their  several  influences  are  doubt- 
less reciprocal ;  upon  the  same  principle  that  effects  sometimes  be- 
come causes.     Art  will  promote  civilization,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
the  cause  of  civilization.     The  mountain  spring  will  furnish  me  with 
water ;  but  springs  are  not  therefore  the  catise  of  water,  but  water 
the  cause  of  springs.    Those  therefore  who  invert  the  order  of 
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seqoenoe,  in  oompaiiii^  the  lemlto  of  art  and  of  dnliattum^  ahonld 
bear  in  mind  thai  thej  do  the  canae  of  civilisation  and  moral  pro- 
gress, as  well  as  of  art  itself  great  harm.  When  we  hear  the  advo- 
cates of  art,  claim,  and  openly  announce,  thai  morals  and  even 
Christianity  itself,  are  improved  and  elevated,  and  beneficially  modi- 
fied by  the  arts,  we  must  conclude  that  they  have  fiuled  to  recc^ize 
the  &ct,  that  the  Religion  of  Divine  Revelation,  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  Great,  the  Supreme  Artist :  that  whatever  defects  may 
be  exhibited  in  the  exemplification  of  onr  holy  religion,  have  arisen 
from  the  infloence  of  imperfect  men ;  and  that  He  who  is  perfection 
itself  could  have  never  devised  an  imperfect  plan  for  the  spiritual 
training  of  immortal  beings.  It  may  be  true  that  the  church  has 
been  the  patron  of  the  arts ;  but  in  no  true  sense,  that  the  arts  have 
been  the  patrons  of  pure  religion.  If  the  arts  have  modified  Chris- 
tianity, they  have  done  so  by  introducing  materialism  and  iconitm 
in  violation  of  the  firtt  and  second  great  commands  of  Jehovah. 
The  arts  when  nsed  for  the  service  and  promotion  of  religion  must 
ever  be  kept  subservient  to  the  perfect  principles,  which  they  are 
intended  to  represent ;  for  as  no  picture  or  representation  can  come 
ap  in  its  character  and  spirit,  to  the  real  thing,  it  is  to  represent,  so 
no  degree  of  art,  can  improve  that  heaven-bom  gift  to  man,  Chris- 
tianity. We  have  no  intention  or  wish  to  detract  a  single  iota  from 
the  real  cbums  of  art,  or  from  the  merits  of  artists,  nor  from  the 
value  and  importance  of  their  productions.  Far  from  it  We  seek 
rather  to  enhance  their  value  and  elevate  them  upon  correct  princi- 
ples, by  naing  onr  mite  of  influence  in  trying  to  make  the  people 
onderstand,  that  he  who  administers  true  gratification  and  pleasure 
to  man  through  the  eye,  or  any  of  the  five  senses,  is  as  tmely  a 
bene&ctor,  as  he  who  can  multiply  means  for  healthful  food  and 
necessary  clothing. 

In  order  the  more  folly  to  particularise  and  illustrate  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  the  teacher  as  an  artist,  we  will  Jir$i  consider  the 
mifeei^  which  is  to  furnish  the  theme  for  his  consideration  and  skill : 
next  the  kind  and  variety  of  material^  which  is  to  be  used  in  the 
production  of  his  work ;  again,  the  instrumentalities  necessary  to  be 
oaed ;  and  fcnaUyy  the  dtjeet  to  be  secured  in  the  completion  of  his 
worL 

First,  than,  the  smb^t  of  the  artist-teacher  is  a  human,  moral,  im- 
mortal and  accountable  being,  in  an  undeveloped,  untrained,  and 
uneducated  state. 

This  being  b  to  be  developed,  trained  and  educated,  so  aa  to 
hviBg  out  all  its  powers  and  capacities.     The  body^  with  its  eye^  ear. 
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and  all  other  physical  powers ;  the  mind,  with  its  various  fecnhies, 
perception^  consoionBiiess,  on^nal  suggestion,  abstraction,  memory, 
reason,  imagination,  and  taste,  constitute  the  elements  of  the  teach- 
er's subject,  which  are  to  be  so  educated  and  trained ;  or  in  the 
artist's  language,  so  thrown  upon  the  canvass,  or  so  hewn  and 
polished,  as  to  form  a  character  so  perfect,  that,  in  the  abodes  of 
eternal  future  bliss,  it  may  be  received  by  the  Divine  Artist,  as  a 
trophy  of  the  handiwork  of  our  Great  Redeemer.  Truly  this  work 
of  the  artist-teacher,  this  subject,  the  training  of  an  immortal 
soul,  is  full  of  inspiration,  and  can  not  fail  to  awaken  the  warmest 
zeal  of  all  who  are  qualified  to  appreciate  it,  and  enter  upon  the 
duties  which  it  imposes.  What  other  artist  can  find  a  subject  for 
his  brush,  his  pencil,  or  his  chisel,  with  elements  of  such  unroistakar 
ble  value,  and  of  such  heaven  born  perfection  9  While  the  subjects 
of  the  artist-teacher  are  so  few,  we  see  they  are  rich  in  suggestive 
elements,  and  of  transcendent  importance  because  they  make  up  all 
that  is  of  real  worth  in  our  present  or  future  being.  Though  the 
teacher  has  fewer  but  more  valuable  elements  in  his  subject  than 
the  artist,  yet  the  artist  has  the  decided  advantage  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  subjects  and  objects.  Of  course  in  selecting  his 
subjects,  he  may  go  from  the  grave  to  the  gay ;  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  to  please  every  fiincy,  and  gratify  every  taste  and 
whim,  and  meet  every  demand  of  the  market  If  he  wishes  to 
represent  a  certain  portion  of  the  human  race,  (I  wiU  not  say  how 
large,)  who  have  just  brains  enough  to  appreciate  the  grotesque  and 
ridiculous,  who  ignore  and  abhor  all  originality  of  thought  and  in 
vention,  by  resorting  to  deception  and  treachery,  he  may  select  an 
ape,  whose  whole  existence  is  spent  in  antics,  imitations  and  tricks ; 
or  he  may  select  for  his  subject  a  certain  animal,  (not  to  be  named,) 
remarkable  for  its  propensity  to  root^  to  prunt^  and  to  be  ecntrary^ 
to  represent  another  class  of  the  human  species,  who  never  seem  to 
be  so  well  pleased,  as  when  they  can  supplant  others ;  grumble  and 
find  &ult,  whether  things  go  well  or  ill ;  and  oppose  every  thing, 
which  they  themselves  do  not  propose.  Or,  he  may  take  a  higher 
and  nobler  subject,  for  a  higher  and  nobler  object,  like  the  lamentei 
Cole^  in  his  ** Voyage  ijf  Liftj^  who  selected  a  stream,  bearing  from 
its  source,  over  currents  now  gentle,  and  now  rapid,  in  weather 
clear  and  calm,  or  dark  and  stormy,  a  little  bark,  freighted  with  a 
human  inmiortal,  destined,  after  passing  through  life's  various  stages, 
to  reach  the  ocean  of  eternity.  As  already  intimated,  his  subject 
may  be  trivial  or  grave,  tame  or  wild,  comic  or  tragic,  high  or  k>w, 
living  or  dead,  satanic  or  angelic    Just  as  diffisrent  and  various  may 
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be  the  objects  of  diffefent  artiflts.  The  object  of  one  may  be  can- 
eatorey  of  another  reality ;  of  one  joy,  of  another,  Borrow ;  of  one 
cariosity  and  self-indulgence,  of  another,  profit  and  advantage.  If 
some  of  the  works  of  some  of  our  artists  should  be  examined  as  to 
their  merits,  and  their  objects,  we  might  with  peculiar  significance 
and  emphasis  inquire,  ^^cui  bono?'**  and  in  reference  to  others  ^^eui 
mala  /"  In  reference  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  artists,  as  to 
the  utility  and  influence  of  works  of  art,  wo  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  always  the  most  reliable.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  taste  of  the  uninitiaiedf  is  in  some  instances  quite  as 
pure  and  elevated  as  that  of  many  artists.  Those  artists  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  and  favor,  whose  works  excite  the  purest 
emotions,  and  incite  to  the  noblest  deeds.  But  it  is  rather  too  much 
to  say,  that  some  of  the  works  of  artists,  though  they  may  be  true 
to  nature,  and  perfect  in  their  execution,  do  not  awaken  improper 
emotions,  or  even  incite  to  evil.  Shall  wc  call  his  an  uncultivated 
taste,  which  causes  an  instinctive  revulsion  and  disgust  at  some  of 
the  exhibitions  of  nudity  ?  It  is  true  we  may  become  accustomed 
to  look  upon  nude  figures,  as  we  can  upon  a  scene  of  slaughter, 
without  horror  and  disgust.  When  the  feelings  have  become  blunted 
by  frequent  views  of  even  a  slightly  repulsive  figure,  we  find  it  easy 
to  go  on  from  step  to  step,  in  the  way  of  indecent  exhibitions,  until, 
to  an  eye  and  taste,  thus  perverted,  and  corrupted,  a  model  artiet 
may  look  like  an  angeL  But  these  facts  by  no  means  justify  the 
liberties  which  are  taken  by  some  of  our  artists ;  neither  do  liiey 
prove  that  the  tastes  and  judgments  of  artists  are  to  furnish  the 
criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  merits  of  their  works. 

But  the  artist-teacher,  though  the  number  of  his  subjects  is  suffi- 
ciently large,  finds  in  them  all  a  sameness,  and  a  measurable  uni- 
formity in  their  general  characteristics,  which,  however,  are  greatly 
modified  by  various  circumstances  and  influences.  These  modify- 
ing influences  are  found  in  the  nursery,  in  the  streets,  as  well  as  in 
the  school  As  we  have  before  stated  the  teacher^s  subject  is  the 
souly — ^the  immortal  part  of  our  being,  which  has  made  its  entrance 
into  this  worid  of  sin  and  temptation,  ready  for  the  impressions  of 
the  artist-teacher,  like  the  photographic  pUte  or  paper,  with  almost 
instantaneous  effect.  There  is,  however,  a  most  striking  and  inte- 
resting £Mt  to  be  noticed  here,  and  that  is,  that  the  fir$t  impres- 
tioiis  made  upon  these  spiritual  tablets^  are  the  most  vivid,  the  most 
lasfi]^,  and  the  most  difficult  to  correct  or  to  erase.  How  vastly 
Important  then,  that  he,  who  makes  these  first  impressions,  should 
«D  thoeoiighly  mdentand  his  work,  that  he  may  be  sure  of  making 
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tliem  so  nearly  perfect  at  first  as  that  they  will  need  no  correction 
nor  erasure ;  for  this  work  of  correction  and  of  erasure  causes  not 
only  the  waste  of  time,  that  precious  boon  to  man,  but  an  injury  to 
the  material.  The  mind  is  so  tenacious  of  first  impressions,  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  those  which  are  wrong  at  first,  will  ever  be  so 
corrected  as  to  lose  their  influence.  We  are  now  speaking  of  course 
of  such  teachers,  as  are  artists  in  their  profession ;  who  arc  qualified 
by^ talent,  education  and  special  training,  for  the  work  of  molding 
the  plastic  mind.  But  as  all  picture-makers  and  daubers  are  not 
artists  in  their  professions,  so  neither  are  all  who  sway  the  rod,  or 
sport  with  the  name  of  teacher,  artist'tea4ihers.  But,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  courses  pursued  by  the  patrons  of  the  painter  or  ar- 
tist, and  of  the  teacher,  are  remarkably  different;  for  if  they  desire 
to  procure  a  fine  picture,  or  a  tasteful  piece  of  statuary,  they  do  not 
hesitate  at  almost  any  expense,  to  employ  a  skillful  and  well  known 
artist;  but  when  they  wish  to  have  their  children  educated  and 
fitted  for  the  present  and  future  life,  they  are  too  often  contented 
with  ignorant,  untrained  and  inexperienced  teachers.  In  fact,  it  is 
an  almost  universal  custom  in  this  money-loving,  superficial  age,  to 
employ  the  youngest,  cheapest,  and  consequently  most  inexperienced 
teachers,  to  begin  the  work  of  training,  and  of  making  all  the  first 
and  prominent  outlines  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
This  is  a  strange  inconsistency,  and  unwise  and  unprofitable  as  it  is 
strange.  Not  so  did  the  noble  Queen  of  England,  with  those  pre- 
cious treasures,  of  Princes  and  Princesses,  committed  to  her  foster- 
ing care  by  God.  For  them,  the  best  teachers  in  all  her  realm  were 
secured,  regardless  of  labor,  care,  or  expense.  This  course  has 
proved  by  the  results,  to  be  the  true  policy,  as  well  as  true  economy. 
But  as  the  success  of  the  artist  depends  very  much  upon  the  hind 
and  the  quality  of  the  material  which  he  uses,  so  the  teacher  will 
find  his  success  greatly  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  minds  committed  to  him.  The  artist  can  generally  select  his 
material.  If  he  wishes  to  perform  a  work  which  will  make  him  an 
honorable  reputation,  and  stand  the  test  of  time  and  criticism,  he 
will  select  the  finest  and  best  material,  without  regard  to  cost  or 
trouble.  If  this  material  should  be  injured  or  destroyed,  or  rendered 
unfit  for  use,  he  can  readily  find  a  substitute.  But  the  teacher  must 
take  such  materials  as  are  put  into  his  hands.  His  canvas  may 
have  become  soiled  or  disfigured ;  his  block  of  marble  may  have 
come  from  a  bad  quarry ;  or  in  other  words,  the  intellectual  faculties 
may  be  weak,  exposed  to  unfavorable  influences,  to  bad  parental 
teaching ;  unrestrained  and  untruned ;  or  only  trained  by  the  cor> 
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rapt  and  baneful  inflaencee  of  the  rabble,  and  of  the  devotees  of 
pleasnre  and  vice.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  condition  or  the 
quality  of  mind,  as  to  purity,  power  and  outside  influences,  the  artist- 
teacher  must  take  his  subject ;  and  he  is  expected,  of  course,  to  train 
and  polish  it,  and  sena  it  back  to  his  patron,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  his  art  Every  parent  believes,  of  course,  that  the  subject 
from  his  own  quarry,  or  nursery,  is  as  pure  and  fine  as  the  best ;  and 
if  the  teacher  can  not  produce  a  fine  work  of  art  from  it,  he  is  at 
once  condemned  as  stupid  and  unskillful.  The  skill  of  the  teacher, 
like  the  artist,  if  he  pleases  all  his  patrons,  will  chiefly  consist  in  not 
only  giving  the  finest  kind  of  finish,  to  that  which  is  foultless,  but 
in  covering  up,  as  far  as  possible,  all  defects  which  can  not  be  re- 
moved. But  the  teacher's  work,  not  like  the  artist's,  must  be  done 
up  in  a  hurry,  in  a  limited  time ;  no  matter  what  may  be  the  de- 
fects, nor  how  long  it  may  take  to  correct  them.  The  hard,  fiinty, 
shaky  block,  must  be  chiseled  into  a  graceful,  anblemished  and 
finished  statue,  in  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  expense,  as  the 
soft  delicate  and  perfect  piece  of  alabaster.  We  can  not  particular- 
ize the  defects  of  the  materials  which  come  ir.to  the  teacher's  studio; 
but  if  he  is  a  master-workman  and  an  artist,  he  will  be  able  to  detect 
the  defbcts ;  and  will  be  unfit  for  his  calling,  if  he  can  not  do  it.  It 
is  no  small  part  of  the  teacher's  qualifications,  if  he  would  succeed 
in  his  work,  to  make  himself  master  of  that  skill,  which  is  necessary 
in  supplying  the  defects  of  his  subjects.  As  that  artist  is  most 
skilUul  and  successful,  who  can  make  a  good  work  of  art  out  of  poor 
materials,  so  that  teacher  is  the  best,  and  worthy  of  the  most  honor, 
though  it  is  rarely  bestowed,  who  can  make  good  pupils  out  of  had 
subjects. 

As  to  the  instrumentalities  to  be  used,  the  teacher  has  the  decided 
advantage  over  the  artist  High,  intellectual  and  moral  qualifica- 
tions, and  special  tnuning  are  necessary,  and  indispensable  to  dis- 
tinguished success  by  either ;  but  superiority  of  intellect  and  quali- 
fications belongs  most  especially  to  the  teacher;  inasmuch  as  his 
subjects  and  materials  are  more  precious,  delicate,  and  valuable ;  and 
the  consequences  of  failure,  or  of  success,  more  momentous.  The 
almost  infinite  variety  of  modes  and  expedients,  to  which  the  teacher 
is  compelled  to  resort,  over  and  beyond  those  of  almost  any  other 
profession,  resuha  from  the  great  variety  and  different  degrees  of  in- 
tellectual powers,  affected  by  such  an  infinite  variety  of  infiuences. 
Even  the  productions  of  artists  do,  and  should  become  important 
instrumentalities  in  the  teacher's  hands.  Perhaps  no  age  nor  coun- 
try has  more  hig^ily  appreciated  the  value  of  pictorial  illustrations 
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than  oars.  It  is  true  that  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  John 
Amos  Comenius,  (Bishop  of  Gomna,  in  Moravia,)  Jirtt  introduced 
successfully  the  artist's  skill,  as  a  special  aid  in  training  the  young. 
There  may  be  grave  defects  in  some  of  the  methods  of  getting  up 
illustrated  School  Books ;  but  it  must  be  adnfitted  that  the  fine  arts 
have  an  important  mission  to  fulfill  among  the  educational  instru- 
mentalities of  the  age.  They  should  receive  attention  and  an  appro- 
priate place  in  our  system  of  education  for  the  masses,  as  well  as  for 
the  few.  But  our  teoLchers  must  first  be  required  to  receive  at  least 
an  elementary  training  in  them,  and  have  their  tastes  so  cultivated, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  perceive  and  appreciate  their  utility,  as 
well  as  what  is  true  and  false,  in  what  are  claimed  to  be  works  of 
art  Besides  the  instruction  in  the  arts  must  be  brought  within  the 
means  and  abilities  of  all,  like  other  common  studies.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  fine  arts  themselves,  should  they  be  taught  in  all  our 
schools.  To  our  schools  must  the  artists  look  for  those  who  are  to 
succeed  them,  and  bear  along  the  honors  of  the  profession.  Here 
the  artists  themselves  receive  that  training  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  their  success.  In  fact  they  may  be  considered  the  teacher's 
own  handiwork.  The  artists  may  make  pictures  and  statuary,  but 
it  is  Uie  work  of  teachers  to  make  artists.  Our  distinguished  artists 
have  not  become  such  by  chance  or  arbitrary  fate,  any  more  than 
the  distinguished  of  any  other  profession.  Though  no  special  in- 
structions may  have  been  given,  yet  a  single  word  or  incident  by 
the  parent  or  teacher  may  have  been  the  turning  and  starting  point 
of  the  artist's  life.  Therefore,  let  our  teachers  know  how  and  when 
to  delineate  the  beauties  and  utility  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  time 
would  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  people  would  appreciate  and 
patronize  the  works  of  art  as  much  as  they  deserve.  We  can  not 
here  enumerate  all  the  more  important  instrumentalities  of  the 
teacher's  profession,  but  we  can  not  be  too  emphatic  in  maintaining 
that  all  educators,  who  wish,  or  expect  to  become  artist-teachers, 
must  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  character  and  the 
use  of  these  instrumentalities.  The  painter  or  the  sculptor,  who 
knows  only  how  to  use  the  pencil,  the  brush,  or  the  chisel  and  ham- 
mer, may  pencil,  paint,  chisel  and  hammer  and  polish,  until  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  work  may  equal  that  of  an  Appeles,  or  a 
Phidias,  but  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his 
art,  his  fame  and  his  influence  as  an  artist,  would  be  as  cireumscribed 
as  that  of  the  good  man  Pollock  has  described,  "  who  thought  the 
visual  line  which  girt  him  round,  the  world's  extreme.^'  So  the 
teacher,  whose  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  use  of  appropriate  educa- 
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tkrna}  instrumentalities  are  confined  to  mechanical  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  definitions  of  grammar,  and  the  common  locali- 
ties of  geography,  may  do  well  as  far  as  he  goes,  bat  he,  by  no 
means  deserves  to  be  considered  an  artist-teacher ;  for  his  pnpils  will 
be  as  fer  from  a  thorough  education,  as  a  block  of  unformed  marble, 
though  beautifully  dressed  and  polished,  yet  wholly  unadapted  to 
meet  any  useful  purpose,  will  be  from  a  work  of  art. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  the  teacher's  work,  or  the  end  to  be 
gained?  We  must  acknowledge  that  low  mercenary  motives  may 
actuate  the  teacher  in  his  work,  as  well  as  the  artist  or  man  of  any 
other  calling.  In  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  great  end  to  be 
gained  by  a  thorough  education,  there  can  be  but  little  difference  of 
opinion ;  yet  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  not  fully  understood, 
nor  appreciated  by  very  many  who  ought  to  know  and  realize  its 
value  best.  To  repeat  what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  that 
**  the  teacher's  work  is  a  momentous  one,"  or  to  say  "that  it  is  second 
in  importance  to  that  of  no  other  profession,"  will  not  probably 
make  (others)  value  or  think  any  more  highly  of  the  object  of  the 
teacher's  work.  To  say  that  an  object  is  a  good  one,  and  that  he 
is  worthy  of  honor,  who  is  laboring,  and  wearing  out  his  life  to  ac- 
complish it,  is  not  enough  in  this  money -loving  pleasure-seeking, 
and  passion  indulging  age.  The  calling  which  ministers  most  to 
avarice,  pleasure,  and  sensuality,  will  find  the  most  admirers  and 
patrons,  and  has  done  so  in  every  age  of  the  world.  Not  even  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  devouring  its  hecatombs  of  brave  and  noble 
patriots,  and  sending  the  death-knell  into  every  neighborhood  and 
hamlet  in  our  land,  can  turn  those  men  to  sober  thought;  who  are 
devotees  to  pleasure,  passion,  and  mammon.  What  signifies  it  then 
to  talk  about  the  importance  of  the  object,  which  the  teacher  has  in 
view,  when  that  object  can  not  minister  to  avarice,  pleasure,  and 
passion?  When  to  accomplish  it  even,  will  crown  him  with  no 
wreath  of  fiune  or  honor  in  this  heartless  world  ?  The  successful 
money  maker  and  politician, — ^the  man  who  loves  and  worships  gold, 
and  will  sacrifice  patriotism,  country,  honesty,  and  religion,  to  gain 
money  and  power,  is  the  hero.  The  teacher  may  spend  a  life-time 
in  molding  and  directing  those  minds  which  are  to  be  the  ruling 
spirits  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  yet  go  down  to  his  grave 
with  no  adequate  reward,  "  vnworthipped  and  unsung?^  The  artist 
may  die  leaving  his  most  meritorious  work  unappreciated  while  he 
lives,  yet  the  true  admirers  of  art,  may  in  after  time,  realize  its 
vahie,  and  hang  it  upon  their  walls  as  an  object  of  instruction  and 
admiration.    Bat  where  is  the  niche  or  gallery  for  the  work  of  the 
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artist-teacher  f  Who  seeks  his  portrait  f  Who  raises  a  monament 
to  his  name  f  Bat  since  he  is  no  devotee  to  &me,  why  should  he 
seek  to  be  reckoned  among  her  votaries  f  Though  by  no  means  free 
from  the  common  weaknesses  of  human  kind, — ^though  his  ear  would 
be  pleased,  and  his  vanity  tickled  by  the  applauses  and  the  eulogies 
of  the  multitude,  yet  their  short-sightedness  and  misconception  have 
shut  him  out  from  all  prospect  of  such  gratification,  if  indeed  he 
should  be  so  weak  as  to  desire  it.  Yet  the  day  may  come,  when 
the  artist-teacher's  name  and  &me  shall  be  heralded  forth  as  a  bene- 
&ctor  of  his  race.  But  what  higher  object,  what  nobler  and  more 
honorable,  can  any  aspirant  after  true  fame,  seek  than  that  of  develop- 
ing and  tnuning  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  nations,  and  give  character  to  their  age  ?  Trace  the  pro- 
gress of  that  child,  and  the  changes  through  which  he  has  passed 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  artist-teacher.  Unnaturally  forced  away 
from  the  influences  of  home  and  mother,  which  ought  to  be  the 
purest  and  most  potent  of  any  on  earth,  (though  unfortunately  not 
always  so,)  that  bright  intellect,  all  undeveloped  like  the  unhewn 
block,  has  been  brought  to  form  and  beauty,  so  that  where  at  first, 
the  lineaments  of  mind  could  be  scarcely  traced,  now  can  be  seen  a 
vigorous  intellect,  prepared  to  grapple  with  all  the  subtiltics  and 
profound  philosophy  of  matter  and  spirit.  That  moral  being,  en- 
veloped and  tinctured  with  the  corruptions  of  a  fallen  nature,  has 
been  brought  out  of  the  mists  of  sin,  through  the  influence  of  truth, 
and  a  pure  minded  teacher,  renovated  and  sanctified  by  divine 
power,  through  human  instrumentality,  so  that,  what  at  first  seemed 
incorrigible  and  hopelessly  perverse,  has  given  place  to  honesty, 
uprightness,  and  a  love  for  the  holy  and  the  pure. 

As  the  painting  or  the  statue  exhibits  the  thoughts,  feelings  and 
motives,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  artist,  so  every  child,  and  every 
adult,  furnishes  a  living  specimen,  of  the  habitSy  mental  traits,  and 
moral  character  of  their  instructors.  ^^lAke  begets  likeJ*^  As  is  the 
artist,  so  is  the  picture ;  as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  scholar.  But  in 
our  comparison  we  meet  one  difficulty.  The  work  of  art  has  had 
one  designer,  OTie  director,  and  one  executor.  Not  so  with  the  teacher. 
Rarely  does  he  have  the  privilege  of  commencing  and  directing  the 
whole  education  of  the  child.  From  necessity,  mistaken  policy,  or 
whim,  the  master  workman  of  the  child's  character  is  changed  from 
time  to  time ;  once  in  a  year  or  oftener,  it  may  be.  The  child  may 
not  be  pleased  with  the  polishing  and  brushinffy  and  the  master 
strokes  of  his  artist,  and  so  the  tender  hearted  parent  seeks  another 
urtist.     Perhaps  there  may  be  a  Jdult  in  our  systems  of  public  in- 
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strucHon  in  this  respect  which  needs  correcting.  Is  there  not  /  Here 
we  woald  again  refer  to  England's  honored  Qaeen.  Let  those  who 
would  obtain  the  same  happy  results  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, seek  the  best  teacher  in  their  power,  and  commit  to  him  their 
entire  education.  Look  at  that  young  man  who  has  just  emerged 
from  the  studios  of  his  different  artists.  Bel^old  the  marks  of  the 
various  workmen.  Why  is  that  continued  scowl  or  that  suspicious 
smirk  on  those  faces  ?  Why  that  halo  of  joy,  or  that  cloud  of 
gloom f  Why  that  simpering  smile,  or  that  forbidding  frown? 
Why  that  cold  repulsive  mien,  or  that  affectionate  and  attractive 
grace  of  manner  f  Why  that  constant  air  of  distrust,  or  that  hearty 
expression  of  confidence  ?  Why  that  intellectual  sluggishness,  or 
that  mental  vigor  and  life  ?  Why  that  disagreeable  habit,  that  loutish 
gait,  or  that  tidy,  inviting,  genteel  appearance  ?  Why  that  moral 
obtuseness  and  insensibility  to  the  higher  and  nobler  impulses  of 
the  soulf  or  that  keen  perception  of  right,  that  sensitiveness  to 
wrong,  that  love  of  truth  and  hatred  of  falsehood  ? 

Where  indeed  do  all  these  numberless  traits  of  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  being,  take  their  origin,  receive  their  culture  and 
finishing  polish  if  not  from  the  artists,  in  the  nursery,  in  the  streets, 
and  in  the  school-room  ?  Who  more  than  the  artist-teacher  is  en- 
gaged in  giving  and  directing  those  influences,  which  reach  from  the 
finite  to  the  infinite,  from  earth,  to  heaven  ?  and  happy  indeed  is 
he,  if  to  accomplish  this  great  work,  be  the  primary  object  of  his 
labors.  Every  man,  in  his  life-work,  should  have  two  objects,  a 
primary  and  a  secondary  ;  a  present  and  an  ultimate ;  a  general,  and 
a  particular.  We  have  a  present  and  a  future  state  of  being — a 
physical  and  a  spiritual  nature  to  care  for.  Our  future  spiritual 
being  should  certainly  be  the  primary  object  of  our  care ;  while  the 
present — the  temporal,  is  a  secondary  though  a  legitimate  and  com- 
mendable object,  when  sought  for  in  subserviency  to  our  spiritual 
being.  The  teacher  may  be  satisfied  with  his  reward,  if  he  secures 
only  the  primary  object  of  life ;  but  base  indeed  is  the  motive  of 
him  who  enters  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  with  no  higher  object 
than  the  honor  and  emolument  of  his  office.  No  better  are  his 
motives,  than  those  of  the  painter,  who  copies  old  pictures  or  devises 
new  ones,  merely  to  supply  the  market  which  a  corrupt  taste  de- 
mands. 

Before  closing  this  essay,  I  should  be  happy  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  teachers  not  unknown  to  fame,  who  have  deserved  the  name 
of  artist-teacher.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Great  Teacher,  we  find 
not  a  few,  whom  we  shall  ever  be  proud  to  recognize,  if  not  as  found- 
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era,  certainly  as  prominent  leaders  and  pioneers,  in  the  noble  brother* 
hood  of  teachers.  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  are 
names  which  the  profession  to  which  we  belong  should  claim  as 
peculiarly  its  ovm — they  were  teachers  and  educators  in  the  limited 
as  well  as  in  the  broadest  sense  of  those  terms. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Great  Teacher,  to  whom,  more  than  to 
all  other  teachers,  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  pure,  regenerating 
and  ianetifying  in  education,  the  rolls  of  fame  contain  a  host  of 
noble  names,  whose  instructions,  and  influence  as  teachers,  have 
given  character  to  each  succeeding  age.  Early  in  the  Christian  era, 
the  best  of  teachers  were  sought  and  employed,  by  the  friends  and 
followers  of  the  Great  Teacher.  The  names  of  Pantsenas,  Origen, 
and  Heraclas,  are  prominent  among  others.  Almost  every  country 
of  Europe  can  boast  of  names  of  distinguished  teachers,  who  have 
given  character  to  their  age  through  their  influence  as  instructors 
of  youth.  Every  well-read  and  properly  educated  teacher  should 
be  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  Stunii,  Trotzendorf,  Spalatus,  Come- 
nius,  Ratisch,  Neandor,  Hayden,  Ascham,  Locke,  Pcstalozzi,  FcUen- 
burg,  Jacotot,  and  Arnold :  and  we  might  name  many  others,  and 
enlarge  upon  the  interesting  characteristics,  which  have  marked 
their  labors  and  given  them  signal  success.  The  biographies  and 
characters  of  those  artist-teachers,  who  have  given  honor  and  fame 
to  our  calling,  in  European  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  should 
be  carefully  read  and  studied ;  and  here  I  can  not  fail  to  recommend 
Barnard's  ^^American  Journal  of  Educatiofiy^  as  being  for  the 
teacher,  even  more  than  Blackstone's  "  Commentaries  "  for  the  lawjrer. 
Yes,  the  lawyer  without  his  Blackstone,  the  physician  without  his 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  the  clergyman  without  his  bible,  might 
as  well  expect  to  gain  fame,  success,  and  honor  in  this  day,  as  a 
teacher  without  the  ^^ American  Journal  of  Education^^  or  its  equiva- 
lent. The  names  of  those  educational  heroes  whose  history  this 
Journal  has  given,  will  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, to  encourage  other  artist-teachers  in  their  toil,  whose  names 
may  be  forgotten,  but  whose  works  will  remain,  and  whose  record 
will  be  on  high. 
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Aa  I  was  joarneying  towards  this  city  to  partake  in  the  pleasares 
of  this  gathering  I  saw  upon  an  island,  in  the  northern  part  of  yonder 
brineless  ocean,  a  little  collection  of  five  or  six  houses,  and  among 
them  one  hut  that  attracted  the  attention  of  all  our  party.  It  was 
ao  low,  that  although  the  door  nearly  reached  the  eaves,  a  tall  man 
might  be  forced  to  stoop  to  enter ;  it  was  so  poor  that  neither  glass 
nor  sash  was  in  its  casements.  Yet  it  was  a  palace  wherein  a  queen 
was  reigning  and  was  rearing  kings.  It  was  a  school-house  built 
through  the  missionary  zeal  of  a  noble  girl  who  after  procuring  its 
erection  and  gathering  in  it  all  the  children  of  the  island,  gave  two 
years'  service  to  this  school  of  less  than  a  score  of  children,  gratuit- 
ously, and  now  two  other  years  with  a  pay  that  is  merely  nominal 
As  I  heard  the  story  of  her  generous  labors,  undertaken  with  no 
thought  that  they  should  be  known  and  appreciated  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  that  lonely  island ;  I  felt  a  new  sense  of  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  our  profession  as  teachers  and  in  my  heart, 
thanked  €K>d  that  He  had  called  me  to  such  a  goodly  fellowship,  em- 
bracing thousands  of  these  humble  but  glorious  laborers,  one  in  pur- 
pose and  devotion,  with  the  teacher  of  North  Manitou  Island. 

For  as  I  heard  the  story,  I  endeavored  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
work  there,  and  measure  as  I  would,  I  found  it  invaluable.  Measure 
it  by  the  cost  of  re-production,  and  it  is  immeasurable.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  give  to  one  already  adult,  instruction  in  the  tender 
years  of  his  youth.  Measure  by  its  utility  and  it  is  immeasurable ; 
since  the  uses,  to  a  man  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  uf 
the  knowledge  he  may  have  gained  and  of  the  culture  he  may  have 
received  are  innumerable,  inestimable,  and  of  eternal  duration.  Thu8 
I  was  led  anew  to  consider  the  greatness  of  the  work  of  educating 
the  young ;  and  I  thought  I  might  be  pardoned  if  I  used  this  little 
school  on  Manitou  Island  as  an  introduction  to  the  thoughts  which 
I  hoped  to  bring  forward  at  this  meeting. 

The  course  of  instruction,  the  true  selection  and  arrangement  of 

studies  in  liberal  education,  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  important 
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points  in  this  great  work,  and  yet  a  point  which  it  seems  1  ^  me  is 
not  discussed  from  a  right  point  of  view.  In  special  Sch'^ols  of 
Science  and  of  Art  the  courses  of  instruction  are  frequently  well 
considered,  and  both  the  selection  and  the  arrangement  of  the  topics 
studied  are  made  upon  definite  and  established  principles.  Not  so 
with  reference  to  our  more  fundamental  schools  of  general  liberal 
culture ;  in  them,  whether  in  the  kindergarten  and  infant  school,  in 
the  common  school  and  academy,  or  in  the  college  and  university, 
either  custom  rules,  or  the  course  of  study  arises  from  a  balance  of 
powers  among  various  teachers  or  members  of  a  governing  body ; 
each  zealously  advocating  the  claims  of  some  special  branch  of  learn- 
ing. Tliere  is  no  general  recognition  of  any  great  principles  controll- 
ing the  whole  matter, — no  recognition  of  the  need  of  having  those 
principles  reduced  to  a  clear  code  for  the  government  of  educators. 

In  my  own  feeble  attempts  to  supply  this  need, — which  I  could 
not,  when  I  considered  the  great  ability  and  zeal  of  my  predecessors, 
and  my  cotemporaries,  flatter  myself  would  be  much  more  success- 
ful than  other  men's  failures, — I  have  thought  that  a  general  scheme 
for  the  guidance  of  liberal  education  might  be  safely  built,  only 
upon  one  of  the  three  following  foundations. 

First,  upon  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  of  human  activity ;  of 
the  duties  for  which  the  pupil  is  to  be  prepared. 

Secondly,  upon  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  things  which  can 
be  imparted  by  teaching. 

Thirdly,  upon  a  thorough  survey  of  the  powers  which  can  be  im 
proved  by  training. 

Either  of  these  foundations  being  carefully  prepared  by  an  ex 
haustive  survey  would  afford  a  safe  basis  on  which  wise  and  skillful 
men  could  build  up  a  true  scheme  of  education  adapted  to  public 
and  general  needs,  and  adapted  also,  to  the  more  special  cases 
of  brilliancy  and  genius,  or  of  feeble  mindedness  on  one  or  many 
sides.  Of  course,  I  assume  that  a  true  statement  of  the  proper 
coarse  and  mode  of  instruction  is  possible,  at  least  to  thought, 
which  shall  include  the  education  of  a  genius  and  of  an  idiot,  as 
well  as  of  the  mass  of  men.  I  assume  also,  that  a  true  course  and 
mode  of  general  liberal  culture,  built  upon  either  of  the  three 
foundations  above  mentioned,  would  coincide  with  the  true  course 
and  mode  built  upon  either  of  the  others.  The  safest  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, therefore,  will  be  for  our  best  thinkers  and  writers  to  survey 
finally  all  three  of  these  bases,  to  build  upon  them  schemes  of  in- 
struction, and  by  a  comparison  of  these  schemes  to  elicit  at  length, 
the  oorrect  mode.     It  may  be  the  work  of  centuries  to  accomplish 
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this, — but  when  we  look  around  ob  and  behold  what  a  popaloos 
wealthy  and  ancient  city  has  been  boilt  about  the  fork  of  this  little 
river  within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  present,  we  are  emboldened 
to  hope  that  great  achievements  in  intellectual  and  social  life  will 
not  henceforth  require  such  wearisome  years  to  finish. 

But  when  we  attempt  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  of  human 
activity  and  duty,  we  find  that  field  so  rapidly  enlarging  and  alter- 
ing in  its  perspective  that  it  is  difiScult  to  avoid  onussious  of  parts 
which  to  day  may  seem  of  little  worth,  and  to-morrow  may  prove 
all-important.  At  the  time  when  the  question  was  asked,  what 
should  boys  be  taught,  and  it  was  answered,  that  which  they  can 
use  as  men,  it  was  supposed  that  Conic  Sections  were  altogether 
idle  and  useless  speculations.  For  two  hundred  years  the  school  of 
Plato  had  studied  the  properties  of  those  curves,  and  Apollonius 
had  summed  up  the  results  in  eight  books  filled  with  truths  of  mar- 
velous beauty, — but  of  no  known  utility.  Perchance  it  might 
have  been  then  thought  that  the  Conic  Sections  were  unfit  to  be 
the  study  of  a  youth,  because  he  could  not  put  them  to  any  use  as  a 
man.  But  after  ten  times  two  hundred  years  hud  passed,  these  very 
Conic  Sections  became  the  most  practically  useful  of  all  objects  of 
study,  and  every  shipyard,  and  every  ship's  dock,  every  machine- 
shop,  and  every  railroad  track  affords  the  amplest  opportunities  for 
applying  them  to  practice. 

From  the  errors  into  which  we  might  fall  by  thus  contracting  our 
ideas  of  utility,  we  could  be  saved  only  by  expanding  them  to  that 
di^ree  that  the  useful  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the 
visionary.  Thus  our  first  foundation  for  a  scheme  of  liberal  instruc- 
tion, although  theoretically  sound,  is  practically  difficult,  and  will  be 
useful  chiefly  in  confirming  or  correcting  and  modifying  conclusions 
reached  through  an  investigation  of  the  other  two. 

The  second  foundation  i&  a  thorough  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
things  capable  of  being  imparted  by  instruction.  Upon  this  survey 
I  have  at  sundry  times  made  preliminary  sketches  and  published  the 
results.*  Among  those  results  is  a  rough  map  of  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge. I  divide  all  human  science  into  five  grand  divisions  accord- 
ing to  its  subject  matter.  The  first  embraces  Space  and  Time  af- 
fording OB  the  sciences  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic. 
The  second  takes  in  the  physical  world,  giving  us  the  sciences  of 
Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology.  The  third  embraces  the 
actions  of  men  giving  us  the  Arts  and  Fine  Art,  Language,  and  Law. 
The  foarth  takes  in  the  spirit  of  man,  giving  us  the  sciences  of  Me- 
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taphysics,  .^thetics,  and  Ethics.  The  fifth  contemplates  the  Divine 
Being  and  gives  us  the  sciences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
1  have  on  sundry  public  occasions  endeavored  to  show  that  this 
rough  sketch  of  the  field  of  knowledge  affords  the  best  guide  to 
education ;  that  these  sciences  naturally  follow  each  other  in  the 
order  here  given ;  and  are  to  be  learned  only  in  that  order,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  followed ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  invert 
the  order  leads  only  to  a  necessity  of  teaching  the  lower  truth 
covertly  and  awkwardly,  instead  of  openly  and  naturally. 

But  I  propose  to-day  to  bestow  some  thought  upon  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  third  foundation  of  a  true  scheme  of  general  liberal 
culture,  that  is,  the  survey  of  the  powers  which  can  be  improved  by 
training. 

A  child  is  a  will  governing  a  body,  at  the  impulse  of  passion,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  reason.  The  body,  the  mind,  the  feelings, 
and  the  will, — these  constitute  the  four  great  divisions  of  our  sub- 
ject, man.  The  body  is  of  course  incapable  of  education,  except 
when  living,  that  is,  in  connection  with  the  mind  and  feelings  and 
will.  The  first  function  of  the  body  is,  then,  to  receive  impressions 
from  the  outward  world,  communicating  sensation  to  the  mind, 
awaking  thought,  arousing  feeling ;  their  combination  exciting  de- 
sire, desire  ripening  into  purpose,  purpose  culminating  in  volition, 
and  volition  manifesting  itself  in  muscular  movement,  a  movement 
of  the  body.  This  is  an  epitome  of  human  history,  and  an  inven- 
tory, in  brief,  of  human  powers, — capable,  therefore,  of  serving  as  a 
basis  of  a  true  scheme  of  education. 

The  first  intellectual  or  spiritual  use  of  the  body  is,  I  say,  to  re- 
ceive impressions  from  the  outward  world,  and  communicate  sensa- 
tions to  the  mind.  In  order  to  do  this  well,  it  must  be  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  to  this  end,  the  teacher  is  to  guard  sedulously  his 
pupils  against  all  hindrances  to  healthy  growth.  Actual  growth 
comes  only  through  divine  action  and  divine  law, — disease  and  de- 
formity through  hindrances  and  perversions  introduced  by  error  and 
sin.  The  requisites  to  healthy  growth  are,  first,  healthful  food,  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  and  freedom  of  motion ;  secondly,  proper  alterna- 
tions of  rest,  such  as  fasting  and  sleep  and  darkness;  thirdly,  absence 
of  poisons  and  of  unnatural  excitements  of  any  kind,  such  as  pam- 
pering of  the  appetites  and  passions. 

This  matter  of  physical  training  and  of  the  care  of  the  health,  I 
pass  by  for  the  present,  only  beseeching  my  fellow-teachers  not  to 
pass  it  by  in  the  detail  of  their  school  labors.  I  will  only  allude  to 
a  aiiigle  point  of  detail,  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  such  over- 
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whelming  importaDce,  so  little  understood  by  the  majority  of  teach- 
ers, and  neglected  by  them  to  the  terrible  injury  of  their  pupils. 
You  who  have  the  care  of  young  children,  I  beseech  you  watch 
over  their  purity.  No  more  fearful  loss  can  befall  a  child  than  to 
lose  its  purity  of  heart.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  impress  upon 
your  children  with  all  the  eloquence  of  your  affection,  this  sacred 
rule.  Never  to  do  or  say  any  thing  which  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  have  you  see  and  hear.  Remind  them  that  God  always  sees 
them,  and  plead  with  them  frequently  and  with  earnestness,  even  to 
tears,  not  to  do  or  say  in  His  sight  any  thing  which  they  would  l>c 
unwilling  to  do  or  say  in  yours.  There  are  sins  which  you  would 
not  warn  them  against  for  fear  of  soiling  their  minds  by  the  sug- 
gestion,— but  press  upon  thetn  this  rule  with  sincere  and  affection- 
ate earnestness,  and  they  will  seldom  need  any  plainer  speech. 

The  first  intellectual  use  of  the  body  is  to  .communicate  sensa- 
tions to  the  mind.  Whether  the  power  of  sense  can  be  increased 
by  education  is  a  doubtful  and  debated  point.  My  own  opinion, 
founded  upon  careful  experiments  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  re- 
late, is  that  direct  delicacy  of  sense  is  an  original  gift,  not  capable 
of  direct  increase  by  training.  Physical  causes  may  increase  or 
diminish  it,  as  taking  cold,  for  example,  may  blunt  hearing  and  taste 
and  smell,  but  render  the  eye  sensitive  to  light, — but  by  no  process 
of  education  can  any  such  effect  be  produced. 

A  great  deal,  however,  can  be  done  in  educating  the  ability  of 
judging  on  sensations ; — increase  of  skill  can  be  produced  by  train- 
ing ; — and  increase  of  skill  is  equivalent  to  increase  of  power.  The 
powers  of  sense,  coming  logically  first  in  the  sketch  of  human  na- 
ture which  I  have  made,  and  being  first  of  all,  powers  in  the  order 
of  development  in  the  child's  growth,  should  be  first  educated. 
Thb  is  done  first  of  all  by  objects, — and  thus  the  object  teaching  of 
the  modem  schools  and  kindergartens  is  rightly  given  to  young  chil- 
dren. But  let  me  warn  young  teachers  that  as  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  geometry,  so  neither  is  there  any  mode  of  teaching  which 
can  render  an  inefficient  and  indifferent  teacher  successful.  Lessons 
from  objects  as  well  as  lessons  from  text-books  can  be  learned  by 
rote,  and  object  teaching  like  recitation  easily  degenerate  into  rou- 
tine. No  matter  what  the  system  is,  it  may  in  the  hands  of  sleepy 
and  thoughtless  teachers,  degrade  all  our  schools,  like  the  one  visited 
by  Dr.  Brown,  into  "  aixlent  cemeteries  of  aidication," — or  it  may, 
in  the  hands  of  earnest,  enthusiastic  and  sensible  teachers,  arouse 
the  pupils  to  new  life  and  lead  them  to  knowledge  and  to  virtue. 
The  object  of  object  teaching  is  to  lead  children  to  observe,  but  a 
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set  of  stereotyped  qaestions  apon  a  few  dozen  specimeiiB  in  a 
museum  box  in  the  school-room  will  no  more  teach  children  to  ob- 
serve what  is  under  their  feet  and  around  them  on  their  way 
through  life,  than  the  setting  of  tasks  in  a  book  for  memoriter 
recitation. 

Simultaneous  with  the  development  of  the  powers  of  sensation, 
is  the  awakening  of  a  power  of  perceiving  truths  independent  of 
sense.  There  can  be  no  direct  sensation  without  indirect  conscious- 
ness of  your  sensation,  consciousness  of  your  own  existence  and 
generally  of  your  possession  of  a  bodily  organ  through  which  the 
sensation  comes,  perhaps  of  the  free  movement  of  the  organ  to 
bring  it  into  a  position  to  receive  the  impression  from  a  something, 
which  is  neither  your  mind,  nor  its  organ  of  sensation.  The  funda- 
mental antithesis  of  philosophy  is,  that  brought  to  knowledge,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  it  is  perceived  that  these  bodily  organs  and 
this  visible  and  tangible  world,  lie  in  space  and  time.  The  soul 
sees  by  direct  inspection  the  existence  and  properties  of  space  and 
time,  not  inferring  them  logically  from  the  properties  of  extension, 
nor  being  forced  by  a  law  of  mind  to  a  fiction  of  their  existence, — 
any  more  than  it  is  forced  to  a  fiction  of  its  own  existence, — but 
seeing  then  by  a  direct  inward  vision  ;  having  its  attention  called  to 
them,  however,  by  the  phenomena  of  nature  manifested  in  them, — 
just  as  its  attention  is  directed  to  its  own  existence,  only  at  the  in- 
stant of  its  perception  of  phenomena  not  itselt  These  powers  of 
direct  perception  external  and  internal,  are  as  I  have  said,  to  be  cul- 
tivated earliest,  not  with  the  hope  of  increasing  the  actual  capacity 
of  the  soul, — for  that  seems  to  vary  only  by  original  gift  or  by  phy- 
sical condition, — but  with  the  well-grounded  hope  of  increasing  the 
skill  of  using  these  powers  to  an  almost  indefinite  degree.  These 
fundamental  powers  of  direct  vision  of  truth  are  divine  and  inexpli- 
cable even  in  their  native  state,  and  in  their  cultivated  condition 
afford  us  the  highest  objects  of  adoration  and  wonder  as  tokens  of 
the  kindred  of  man  to  the  Infinite  Deity.  By  education  any  one 
sense  may  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  all  the  senses,  and  even 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  higher  powers.  Thus  with  those  blind 
from  birth,  hearing  although  no  more  acute  than  in  other  men,  serves 
to  give  a  thousand  kinds  of  information  which  we  can  not  conceive 
of  as  coming  through  the  air.  What  sort  of  house  is  this  that  we 
are  passing?  I  asked  a  blind  friend,  and  he  replied  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  guided  only  by  the  echo  of  his  footsteps,  "  A 
little  two-story  brick  house  with  a  low  wooden  paling  fence  about 
three  feet  in  front  of  it" 
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Next  in  order,  after  the  powers  of  direct  perception,  external  and 
internal,  comes  the  powers  of  memory  and  mental  reprodaction. 
That  such  a  power  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  exercise  of  any  of 
the  higher  functions  of  the  soul  will  be  manifest,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  present  is  an  absolute  zero  point,  and  that  continuity 
of  thought  is  possible,  therefore,  only  through  memory  and  anticipa- 
tion. AU  our  life  is  fiiture  or  past,  the  present  gives  only  the  op- 
portunities of  guiding  the  transmutation  of  future  into  past 

Memory  is  in  its  simplest  form  only  the  permanence  of  the  per- 
ception,— more  or  less  vivid.  When  in  the  form  of  recollection  it 
becomes  the  revivification  of  past  perceptions.  Finally,  in  its  higher 
forms  of  fancy  and  imagination,  it  remodels  and  recombines  the 
perceptions  of  the  past  and  projects  them  into  the  future, — or 
separates  them  from  actual  time  and  space  and  throws  them  into 
an  ideal  world. 

These  powers  of  memory  and  imagination,  have,  in  our  ordinary 
school  stndies  been  greatly  neglected,  and  cultivated  only  in  their 
lowest  form  of  memory.  Some  teachers,  it  is  true,  perceiving  the 
poverty  of  an  education  which  strengthens  the  memory  only,  have 
altogether  despised  the  cultivation  of  that  faculty  and  endeavored 
to  appeal  to  the  reason  alone.  But  this  course  is  also  against  nature, 
it  can  not  be  fully  carried  into  effect,  because  it  is  an  impossibility 
for  the  reason  to  act,  except  upon  transcripts  furnished  by  the 
imagination  from  perception.  And  therefore  imagination  must  be 
cultivated  before  reason.  Why  will  we  not  gracefully  bow  to  the 
decrees  of  nature  and  follow  her  plans  I 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  it  will  of  course  be  remem- 
bered, thkt  this  culture  should  also  in  its  subdivisions  follow  a  na- 
tural order.  At  first,  memory  alone,  and  memory  of  the  actual  out- 
ward fact, — ^a  description  of  a  thing  not  now  present,  but  seen  and 
handled  and  smelled  and  listened  to  on  a  previous  day ;  then  memory 
of  words  and  formula  by  rote, — then  the  imagination  and  descrip- 
tion and  perhaps  drawing  of  something  never  seen,  but  defined  and 
suggested  by  the  teacher.  In  this  play  of  the  imagination  all  sensi- 
ble properties  must  be  reproduced ;  but  the  chief  care  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  form,  or  geometrical  figure ;  by  far  the  most 
important  intellectual  element  in  the  material  world,  simply  because 
the  fundamental  element  What  is  matter  but  that  which  occupies 
space ; — and  what  a  material  object  but  matter  in  a  definite  part  of 
space,  therefore  having  in  some  sense  a  form,  as  its  first  most  essen- 
tial requisite  of  existence.  Geometry  is  the  foundation  of  learning 
and  no  other  learning  is  possible  except  as  upheld  by  that  foundation. 
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Geography  is  the  only  one  of  oar  ordinary  school  studies  which 
tends  directly  to  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination. 
Properly  taught  it  is  ahnost  exclnsively  a  work  of  that  fiE^ulty.  It  may 
degenerate  into  a  mere  remembrance  of  names  and  figares, — Chi- 
cago, 150,000  souls,  forty  years.  Lake  Michigan  280  miles  by  70. 
But  with  a  teacher  alive  to  her  work,  the  150,000  souls,  and  forty  years, 
will  stimulate  the  pupil  to  conceive  of  a  city,  twice  as  large,  or  half 
as  large,  as  the  one  with  which  alone  he  is  familiar,  having  grown 
up  in  his  father^s  lifetime,  and  the  280  miles  by  70,  combined  with 
the  known  figure  of  the  earth,  will  lead  him  to  imagine  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  steamer  running  at  a  good  speed,  in  a  straight  line,  twenty- 
four  hours  without  seeing  land. 

The  imagination  acting  freely,  and  pursuing  only  its  own  ends, 
produces  works  of  fine  art,  statue,  picture,  music,  poem  and  tale ; 
and  these  also  in  their  time  and  place,  are  valuable  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  power  which  created  them. 

Then,  in  the  order  of  that  use,  comes  the  reasoning  power,  which 
by  a  comparison  of  the  truths  gained  through  perception,  deduces 
new  truths  for  the  internal  vision  to  seize  upon.  For  the  exercise 
and  development  of  this  power  of  reasoning,  we  depend  at  present 
chiefly  upon  leading  the  pupil  to  study  specimens  of  reasoning  in 
the  pure  mathematics, — or  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  upon  giving 
him  treatises  upon  logic  itself. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  this  method  could  be  greatly  improved 
by  giving  the  pupils  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  when  the 
logical  power  begins  to  be  developed,  some  simple  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  reasoning,  and  of  the  mode  of  revising  proofs,  and  then 
giving  him  unsolved  problems  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  power  in 
revising  original  demonstrations.  It  is  manifest  that  this  process 
need  not  be  confined  to  mathematics,  but  can  be  extended  into  other 
branches  of  natural  and  metaphysical  sciences. 

We  must  not  forget  that  while  the  intellectual  powers  guide,  the 
passions  alone  impel  to  action.  Simultaneous  with  perception  in 
sensation  is  feeling.  The  sensation  not  only  tells  you  that  some  ex- 
ternal things  acts  upon  your  bodily  organ,  but  gives  you  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain.  This  feeling  is  something  as  indefinable,  mys- 
terious and  ultimate  as  thought  itself, — heat  and  cold,  hunger  and 
thirst,  sweetness,  sourness,  fear,  hope,  hatred,  love,  aversion,  longing; 
these  words  recall  to  your  remembrance  past  states  of  your  con- 
sciousness in  which  you  knew  not  only  the  existence  of  yourself 
and  of  some  object  to  which  you  were  in  relation,  but  also  of  some 
quality  in  the  object  which  excited  in  you  a  peculiar  and  indefinable 
state  of  feeling. 
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FeeUiig  accompanies  every  act  of  perception,  from  the  simplest 
sense-perception, — as  when  I  touch  this  paper  and  recognize  its  tern- 
peratore,  texture  and  surface, — ^np  to  the  most  complex  emotions 
accompanying  the  perception  of  the  grandest  truths  of  politics,  or 
of  theology,  the  emotions  of  patriotism  and  piety. 

When  these  feelings  directly  arouse  strong  desire  they  are  called 
passions.  All  feeling  excites  a  certain  amount  of  desire  or  aversion, 
but  some  feelings  much  more  than  others.  Desire  and  aversion 
bear  to  feeling  somewhat  the  same  relation  that  memory  and  fore- 
sight bear  to  perception.  Desire  and  aversion  arise  from  the  re- 
coUection  of  past  and  the  imagination  of  future  feeling.  When 
desire  or  aversion  has  a  certain  relative  strength  it  leads  to  purpose, 
which  is  the  first  dawning  of  that  greatest  spiritual  phenomenon,  a 
volition.  Desire  and  purpose  are  each  indefinable  and  fundamental 
states ;  the  former  being  the  culmination  of  feeling,  the  second  the 
dawning  of  will  Finally  comes  volition,  the  fulfillment  of  the  pur- 
pose, the  voluntary  action. 

Inasmuch  as  these  powers  are  all  of  them  higher,  per  see,  than 
the  intellectual  powers,  it  is  fitting,  if  they  are  capable  of  educa- 
tion, that  their  education  should  be  most  carefully  watched  and 
guarded*  To  preserve  the  freshness  and  tenderness  of  youth,  to 
keep  the  heart  open  for  simple  and  refining  pleasures,  to  guard 
against  the  false  excitements  which  exhaust  the  soul,  to  foster  the 
pure  and  holy  emotions  of  filial  piety,  and  draw  the  heart  toward 
communion  with  a  Heavenly  Father,  these  are  grander  ends  in 
education  than  any  training  of  the  intellectual  powers  can  be ; — and 
intellectual  training  is  worse  than  wasted  if  it  be  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tenderness  of  heart  and  freshness  of  feeling. 

And  what  else  can  we  say  of  the  importance  of  training  a  child 
in  such  manner  that  it  may  not  allow  its  feelings  to  be  cherished 
into  evil  desires,  or  fiiil  to  have  its  pure  feelings  awake  right  desires  f 
What  less  can  we  say  of  the  importance  of  so  training  the  future 
man  that  his  purposes  may  all  be  just  and  right.  And  above  all, 
how  can  we  say  too  much  of  the  need  of  an  education,  if  such  an 
education  be  possible,  which  shall  insure  the  man  perfect  command 
over  himself^  that  he  may  not  be  infirm  of  purpose  and  a  tool  of 
others  more  wicked  than  himself,  but  setting  himself  steadfastly,  to  do 
that  which  is  according  to  Gkni's  will,  may  be  an  accepted  and  suc- 
cessful co-worker  with  the  Infinite  Power,  that  ever  out  of  evil  is 
ednoing  good  in  infinite  progression. 

What  do  our  schools  and  academies  and  colleges  efiect  toward 
rtUinmg  these  highest  ends  of  education,  this  ssthetic  develop- 
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inent  of  tastes,  this  moral  control  of  the  desires  and  purposes,  this 
religious  sanctification  f  Much,  I  grant ;  and  yet  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  what  shall  be  done  when  the  highest  christian  philoso- 
phy and  culture  shall  have  triumphed  in  the  discovery,  and  embodi- 
ment in  practice,  of  the  true  system  of  public  education.  Much,  I 
grant ;  and  yet  very  little  with  a  distinct,  carefully  considered  plan 
of  action  in  reference  to  these  points,  very  little  with  the  acknowl- 
edged end  of  making  these  points  of  more  importance  than  the 
intellectual  development. 

I  know  the  practical  difficulties  which  surround  the  subject.  I 
know  the  danger  lest  in  attempting  to  cherish  virtue  you  cherish 
hypocrisy,  in  attempting  to  cultivate  morality  you  produce  formal- 
ity, and  in  seeking  to  refine  the  taste  you  produce  sentimentality. 
I  know  the  practical  difficulties,  and  have  seen  the  evil  results  of 
attempts  to  render  education  more  moral  and  more  religious. 

But  I  know  that  similar  difficulties  have  beset  also  every  attempt 
to  improve  the  intellectual  education  of  the  schools.  I  have  seen 
every  improved  method  of  teaching  the  ordinary  branches,  so 
abused  by  enthusiastic  and  partially  enlightened  teachers  as  to 
make  the  improvement  worse  than  the  old  method.  I  have  seen 
classes  in  school,  committing  to  memory  and  repeating  by  rote,  text- 
books which  were  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  forcing  the 
teacher  to  leave  the  text-book  and  take  to  the  subject  And  I  can 
not  forget  that  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Peterson's  Familiar 
Science,  the  most  inaccurate  school-book  I  ever  saw,  have  been  used 
in  the  schools  of  this  country,  while  Chase's  Common  School  Arith- 
metic, the  best  text-book  on  Arithmetic  I  ever  saw,  has  nearly  gone 
out  of  print.  Seeing  such  errors  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving modes  of  intellectual  training,  and  yet  seeing  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  mode  of  teaching  is  improved,  I  can  not  be  wholly  dis- 
couraged with  regard  to  SDsthetic  and  moral  and  religious  education. 

And  now  having  given  a  rough  sketch  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
soul; — the  power  of  perceiving  truth  through  outward  sense  and 
inward  intuition ;  the  power  reproducing  those  perceptions  in  mem- 
ory, and  combining  and  modifying  them  in  new  creations  of  the 
imagination ;  the  power  of  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and 
eliciting  new  truths  through  the  reason ;  the  power  of  feeling  tlie 
impression  which  these  perceptions  make  upon  the  soul ;  the  power 
of  allowing  those  impressions  and  feelings  to  awaken  desire  or  dis- 
gust, by  holding  them  under  attention,  or  turning  the  attention  from 
them ;  the  power  of  cherishing  those  desires  until  they  ripen  into 
purposes ;  the  power  of  pushing  the  purpose  into  execution  through 
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volition ;  having  g^ven  this  rough  sketch  of  human  powers,  I  might 
go  on  to  show  that  it  would  afford  a  correct  basis  for  a  scheme  of 
education,  and  that  this  scheme  of  education,  carefully  developed, 
would  not  differ  in  its  intellectual  features  from  that  toward  which 
all  the  sound  thinkers  of  the  day  are  manifestly  tending. 

But  some  teachers  may  ask  me,  to  what  practical  end  is  this  dis- 
course ?  and  how  shall  we  as  individual  teachers  best  fulfil  our  func- 
tions, while  waiting  for  the  great  thinkers  of  the  profession  to  perfect 
the  future  course  of  instruction ! 

I  answer  that  the  most  directly  practical  end  which  I  hoped  to  at- 
tain, was  to  give  yon  a  just  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged ;  and  of  the  importance  of  tasking  your  best  powers  in 
a  calm  endeavor  to  decide  for  yourselves,  what  better  you  can  do  than 
you  are  now  doing.  The  fipld  before  each  one  of  you,  teachers,  if 
it  be  but  a  little  Monitou  School  of  a  dozen  scholars,  is  worthy  of 
the  best  efforts  you  can  make.  Make  those  efforts  not  with  feverish 
anxiety  lest  you  shall  not  succeed,  not  with  a  despairing  sense  of 
your  inability ; — much  lest  with  a  self  satisfied  conceit  of  your  supe- 
riority over  other  teachers ; — but  make  your  best  efforts  to  under- 
stand and  to  perform  your  duties,  in  the  calm  confidence  that  €k>d, 
who  has  appointed  us  our  tasks  in  life,  knows  best  what  we  can  do, 
and  that  he  asks  of  us  only  that  we  should,  with  honest  sincerity, 
seek  to  do  our  best 

Make  your  best  efforts  to  understand  your  duties.  The  field  of 
knowledge  is  open  to  you,  as  to  your  scholars,  and  you  can  in  no  way 
so  well  stimulate  them  to  learn,  and  prepare  yourself  to  teach,  as  by 
being  yourself  a  student,^enthusiastic  in  your  love  of  knowledge 
and  your  eagerness  to  gain  more.  Study  what  truths  are  to  be 
taught,  study  what  powers  are  to  be  developed,  study  what  duties 
and  opportunities  in  life  will  be  likely  to  be  opened  to  your  pupils. 
Study  human  nature  in  general,  and  study  the  individual  character 
of  each  pupil  under  your  charge. 

Then  whatever  be  the  system  of  instruction  which  your  State  Laws 
or  yonr  Educational  Board,  or  your  School  Committee,  may  force 
yon  to  adopt,  you  can  make  it  flexible  and  living,  and  a  medium  of 
pouring  the  sacred  life  that  is  in  you,  into  the  hearts  of  your  pupils. 
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NOTB. 

The  incident  with  which  President  Hill  introduced  his  lectore,  led  to  the 

following  Correspondence. 

GmOAGO,  Auffusi  13,  1863 

Mtrs  Angelica  M.  Buss, — 

Respected  Lady : — On  the  3d  instant  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  on 
ilicir  way  to  the  annual  meeting  of  tho  National  Teaohiebs'  Abbooiation, 
rocontly  hold  in  this  city,  touched  at  the  North  Manitou  Island. 

During  the  brief  stay  of  the  party,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  some  to  make  your 
ac(iuaintance,  and  learn  of  your  work  of  faith  and  love  among  the  children  of  the 
'  island. 

What  we  saw  and  hoard  deeply  impressed  us  with  respect  and  love  for  the 
cliuractcr  of  one  who,  under  great  embarrassment  and  self-sacrifice,  has  isolated 
lieraclf  from  loved  fHends  and  ussociations,  and  devoted  the  best  powers  of 
her  mind  to  the  instruction,  mental  culture,  and  educational  training  of  the 
young. 

Prompted  by  a  desire  to  honor  you  for  your  devotion  to  a  nol)le  work,  and  to 
show  our  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  tho  party,  with  great  cheer- 
ful noss  and  unanimity,  raised  a  sum  of  money  with  whicli  to  purchase  an 
American  gold  watch,  to  present  to  you,  as  a  token  of  the  high  regard  and 
respect  they  have  for  you  and  Uie  cause  in  which  you  are  successfully  laboring 

Be  pleased  to  accept  this  testimonial  of  our  esteem,  with  assurance  of 
sympathy,  love,  and  prayer,  for  you  and  your  pupils. 

With  great  respect,  we  are  most  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  BuLKLEY,  Ohairman  of  the  Gommittoa 

REPLY  TO  THE  LETTER. 

North  Manitou  Island,  August  25,  1663. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BULKLEY, — 

Kind  Sir: — I  was  very  much  surprised  on  the  15th  instant  by  receiving  from 
you  a  letter  expressing  kind  feeling  toward  me;  also  a  more  substantial  token 
of  esteem — a  gold  watch — ^the  gift  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
visited  my  school 

The  magnitude  of  the  gift  and  the  kind  expressions  contained  in  your  com- 
munication have  almost  made  me  dumb  until  the  present  moment ;  but  I  must 
try  and  make  some  acknowledgment  for  your  kindnesa  And  first,  permit  me 
to  say,  you  greatly  over-estimate  my  self-sacrifice,  for  it  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  instruct  the  young,  and  see  them  improve,  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically ;  and  what  g^ves  me  so  much  satis&otion  can  not  be  considered  a 
g^at  hardship. 

However,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  receive  your  g^ft,  as  it  is  an  evidence  of 
your  interest  in  popular  instruction  and  education,  the  moans  by  which  our 
liberties  must  be  perpetuated.  I  shall  ever  keep  it  by  me,  and  when  I  look  at 
it  shall  think  of^  the  donors,  the  occasion  or  the  gift,  and  the  sympathy 
and  generous  feelings  wliich  prompted  yoa  and  your  associates  to  such 
liberality. 

I  shall  be  most  gratefhl  if  I  can  still  have  your  sympathy  and  advice ;  and 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  from  time  to  time,  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  populai 
liducation,  a  subject  in  which  we  all  feel  so  deep  an  interest. 

Very  respectftilly  yoursi 

Amokjoa  M.  Bubb. 


OBJECT  TEACHING. 

BT  ■.  A.  SHELDON,  OSWXQO,  V.  T. 

In  opening  the  discusAion  on  tliis  occasion,  on  what  is  sometimes 
technically  called  **  Object  Teaching,"  I  propose  first  very  briefly  to 
•tate  the  principles  upon  which  the  methods  tlius  indicated  are 
based.  Secondly  to  consider  some  of  the  difliculties  tliat  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  these  reformed  methods  of  teaching,  and  the 
best  way  of  removing  them ;  and  lastly  consider  the  true  aim  and 
limit  of  these  methods  as  applied  to  the  development  of  the  early 
faculties  of  childhood. 

We  assume  first  that  education  should  embrace  the  united,  bar. 
monious  development  of  the  whole  being ^  the  moral,  the  phydcal, 
and  the  intellectual ;  and  that  no  one  of  these  should  be  ui^ed  for- 
ward to  the  neglect  or  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  We  likewise 
assume  that  there  is  a  natural  order  in  the  evolution  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  also  of  appliances  for  their  development,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  education  ;  that  the 
perceptive  faculties  are  the  first  and  most  strongly  developed  and 
upon  them  are  based  all  future  acquirements ;  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  quick  and  acQurate  in  receiving  impressions,  will 
all  the  future  processes  of  education  and  outgrowing  attainments 
be  easy  and  rapid,  and  ever  prove  unfailing  sources  of  delight ;  and 
hence  they  should  be  the  first  to  receive  distinctive  and  special  cul- 
ture. To  this  we  may  add  that  childhood  has  certain  marked  and 
distinctive  characteristics  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  all 
our  dealings  vrith  children.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  these 
are  activity,  love  of  sympathy,  and  a  desire  for  constant  variety. 
In  the  natural  order  of  subjects  we  recognize  as  first,  mathematics, 
including  a  consideration  of  form,  size,  and  number ;  second,  physics, 
including  objects  in  nature,  their  sensible  qualities  and  properties, 
and  third,  language,  including  oral  and  written  expression,  reading 
and  spelling. 

We  have  thus  stated,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  very  first  steps 
in  this  natural  order,  upon  which  must  be  based  all  successful  edu- 
cational efforts ;  for  the  limited  time  alkotted  to  this  paper  reminds 
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US  of  the  necessity  of  confining  onrselves  closely  to  the  point  under 
discussion. 

It  would  be  not  a  little  interesting  to  trace  the  natural  relation 
of  these  two  orders  throughout  a  complete  educational  course,  nor 
would  it  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  subject ;  but  this  would  lead  us 
into  too  broad  a  field  of  investigation,  and  be  liable  to  divert  the 
discussion  from  the  point  particularly  before  us.  We  will  not  stop 
now  to  consider  in  detail  the  method  best  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  infant  faculties,  but  will  advert  to  them  after  consider- 
ing briefly  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  obstacles  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  most  successful  progress  of  these  improved  methods  of 
teaching.  And  in  this  connection  we  remark  first,  that  the  very 
title  by  which  these  methods  are  popularly  designated  is  open  to 
serious  objection.  It  is  true  that  the  term  "  Object  Teaching "  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  suggestive  of  the  real  character  of  these  early 
processes,  in  that  we  are  continually  dealing  with  tangible  objects 
and  illustrations,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  taken  in  a  too  limited  sense. 
Instead  of  embracing  a  large  number  of  subjects,  and  covering  the 
entire  field  of  the  early  culture  of  the  faculties,  many  have  taken  it 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  miscellaneous  lessons  on  objects.  These 
lessons  often  clumsily  given  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
correct  principles,  and  who  therefore  continually  violate  them,  have 
led  many  to  condemn  the  whole  system,  and  thus  in  certain  quarters 
to  bring  it  into  disrepute. 

Again,  book  speculators  are  continually  making  use  of  the  term 
as  a  catch  word,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  wares ;  thus 
imposing  upon  the  uninitiated,  and  bringing  into  discredit  methods 
of  which  these  books  are  the  farthest  possible  from  being  the  repre- 
sentatives. In  this  way  old  books  have  received  new  title  pages, 
and  new  books  with  old  methods  have  been  christened  with  the 
catch  word,  "  Object  Lessons,"  or  "  On  the  Object  Plan ; "  and  what 
is  lamentable,  multitudes  know  not  the  difference  between  the  name 
and  the  thing.  In  this  way  much  mischief  has  already  been  done, 
and  much  more  is  yet  to  be  experienced. 

Realizing  these  objections,  some  have  proposed  to  change  the 
name,  substituting  a  term  more  comprehensive  and  less  liable  to 
objection.  But  this  change  of  names  will  only  subject  publishers 
to  an  additional  expense  of  new  title  pages,  and  will  not  wholly  ob- 
viate the  evils  referred  to.  Our  plan  would  be  to  drop  all  specific 
names,  and  speak  of  all  improved,  natural  or  philosophical  methods 
of  teaching  as  such,  and  let  the  great  effort  be  to  infuse  right  prin 
ciples  into  the  minds  of  teachers,  to  lead  them  to  study  the  mental 
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moral  aud  physical  constitution  of  children,  and  the  be^t  method 
of  bringing  this  treble  nature  out  in  harmonious  development.  In 
this  lies  our  only  hope  of  any  substantial  improvement  in  educa- 
tional processes. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  secondly,  as  a  serious  obstacle  lying  in 
the  way  of  the  proposed  refonnation,  the  ignorance  of  teachers 
upon  the  points  just  referred  to,  and  their  disposition  to  study 
methods  rather  than  principles.  Now,  any  proper  system  of  educa- 
tion must  be  based  upon  philosophical  principles,  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  being  to  be  edu- 
cated, in  his  mental,  moral  and  physical  constitution,  and  the 
corresponding  appliances  for  promoting  Ruch  growth ;  and  no  one 
can  hope  for  success  who  does  not  clearly  comprehend  these  prin- 
ciples. The  first  effort  then  on  the  part  of  teachers  should  be  to 
sindy  principUSj  and  then  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  the  course  now  being  pursued  in  tliis  country.  Teachers 
are  endeavoring  to  imitate  models  fVom  books,  rather  than  making 
themselves  first  familiar  with  the  principles  upon  which  these 
methods  are  based,  and  then  using  these  models  as  aids  in  applymg 
them.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  Training  Schools  for  the  professional  education  of 
teachers.  Not  schools  in  which  the  branches  are  taught,  but  where 
the  whole  aim  and  effort  shall  be  to  impart  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  applying  it  In  these 
schools  should  be  exhibited  the  highest  excellence  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  There  should  also  be  schools  of  practice  where  the  stu- 
dents shall  have  abundant  opportunity  for  applying  the  instruction 
they  receive,  and  the  methods  they  observe. 

Who  would  think  of  employing  a  man  who  never  had  any  prac- 
tice in  carpentry  to  build  the  house  he  designed  as  a  permanent 
home  for  himself  and  his  children,  although  he  might  be  perfectly 
fiuniliar  with  all  the  books  ever  written  on  this  subject  ?  We  re- 
quire that  our  mechanics  have  not  only  the  rules  of  their  trades, 
but  the  practice  also,  before  we  presume  to  employ  them,  and  this 
too  even  in  the  more  unimportant  arts.  They  must  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship—a term  that  implies  years  of  careful  observation,  study 
and  practice. 

They  most  not  only  become  familiar  vrith  all  the  tools  used  in 
their  trade,  and  the  exact  use  to  be  made  of  each,  but  they  must 
also  become  skilled  in  using  them.  And  not  only  must  the  appren- 
tice know  his  tools,  and  know  how  to  use  them,  before  he  is  en- 
trusted with  any  important  work  away  from  the  eye  of  his  master, 
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but  mast  also  have  a  thorough  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter and  composition  of  the  materials  used  in  his  art ;  their  strength, 
durability,  and  solidity,  that  he  may  know  how  always  to  adapt 
them  to  the  exact  place  they  are  to  occupy.  Without  this  knowl- 
edge the  sculptor  with  a  wrong  tool,  or  the  wrong  use  of  the  right 
one,  a  little  too  heavy  a  blow  of  the  mallet,  or  the  artist  with  a 
wrong  pigment,  or  a  wrong  stroke  of  the  pencil,  may  ruin  his  sub- 
ject. The  mechanic  by  the  omission  of  a  single  brace,  or  the  use 
of  a  wrong  timber,  or  one  composed  of  weak,  perishable  material, 
or  by  the  putting  together  of  materials  composed  of  different  pow- 
ers of  contraction  and  expansion,  may  ruin  his  edifice  and  endanger 
many  lives,  or  much  valuable  property.  In  view  of  these  facts  we 
are  all  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  a  thorough  apprenticeship  in 
all  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades.  In  the  professions  too,  in  law, 
medicine,  surgery,  a  special  professional  education  is  deemed  indis* 
pensable.  What  intelligent  person  would  employ  a  quack  to  tam« 
per  with  his  own  life  or  the  lives  and  health  of  his  family,  or 
entrust  a  case  involving  large  interests  in  the  hands  of  an  unread 
and  unskilled  lawyer?  Who  would  entrust  the  amputation  of  a 
limb  to  the  hands  of  one  not  conversant  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  frame,  or  unskilled  in  the  use  of  the  knife?  If  then  so 
much  importance  is  attached  to  the  careful  preparation  of  the  vari- 
ous artizans  and  men  of  other  professions,  for  their  work,  (and  no 
one  can  say  that  its  importance  is  over-estimated,)  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  employing  both  ignorant  and 
unskilled  hands  to  form  and  fashion  this  noblest  of  all  God's  crea- 
tions— the  immortal  mind  !  Is  it  that  the  mind  is  less  intricate,  or 
of  less  importance  than  the  body,  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  entrusting  its  cultivation  to  the  uneducated  and  untrained  ?  This 
certainly  can  not  be  the  reason.  The  one  is  like  the  grass  that 
springeth  up  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  is  cut  down,  while 
the  other  is  immortal  and  is  freighted  with  interests  of  the  most 
momentous  character — interests  linked  with  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind for  time  and  for  eternity.  The  human  mind  is  composed  of 
elements  the  most  subtle  and  complicated,  yet  capable  of  being 
analyzed,  and  each  assigned  its  appropriate  place  and  function,  as 
also  the  order  and  method  of  its  evolution.  These  faculties  do  not, 
like  the  mineral,  grow  by  accretion,  but  by  their  natural  use ;  and 
ill-timed,  or  under  exercise,  or  a  neglect  of  the  proper  use  at  the 
proper  time,  are  alike  prejudicial ;  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  un- 
dertake the  work  of  developing  these  faculties  until  he  knows  some- 
thing of  their  real  character,  their  functions,  the  order  in  which 
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they  manifest  themselveB,  and  the  appliances  best  oalcolated  to 
develop  them  and  give  them  strength. 

No  mistakes  can  be  made  here  that  are  not  serioos  in  their  char- 
acter. As  is  a  too  heavy  blow  from  the  mallet,  or  a  wrong  nse  of 
the  pencil,  or  the  use  of  the  wrong  material  to  the  statne,  the  paintr 
ing  or  the  edifice,  so  a  mistake  made  here,  an  nndue  strain  of  a 
hcvltj  yet  weak,  and  bnt  faintly  developed,  or  the  neglect  of  those 
still  in  fiill  and  active  vigor,  if  not  fatal  in  its  consequences,  is  due 
only  to  the  recuperative  power  of  the  mind  to  overcome  injuries 
inflicted. 

A  common  error  committed  in  Object  Teaching  is  in  converting 
exercises  that  should  be  strictly  for  development,  into  instruction 
in  abstract  science.  Now  the  aim  of  all  these  early  lessons  should 
be  to  quicken  the  perceptions,  and  give  them  accuracy,  awaken 
thought  and  cultivate  language.  To  this  end  the  senses  must  be 
exercised  on  the  sensible 'qualities  and  properties  of  objects;  and 
when  the  consideration  of  these  objects  goes  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  senses,  then  of  course,  the  exercise  ceases  to  be  a  development 
exercise,  and  becomes  either  an  exercise  of  the  memory  or  of  some 
of  the  higher  faculties.  All  these  early  lessons  then  should  be  con- 
fined to  objects,  their  parts,  qualities  and  properties  that  come 
clearly  within  the  reach  of  the  senses  of  the  children,  and  no  gen- 
eralizations should  include  any  thing  more  than  such  objects  and 
their  qualities.  Definitions  should  in  no  case  go  beyond  the  mere 
description  of  the  actual  perceptions  of  the  children.  These  points 
we  regard  of  vital  importance,  and  that  we  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood, we  will  be  a  little  more  definite,  and  indicate  just  where  we 
would  begin,  and  how  &r  we  would  go  in  carrying  out  the  leading  ex- 
ercises employed.  In  the  theory  we  have  presented,  these  should 
consist  of  lessons  on  Form,  Size  and  Number  as  belonging  to  math- 
ematics; of  lessons  on  Objects,  Animals,  Plants,  Color,  and  Place  or 
Geography,  as  belonging  to  Natural  History,  and  lessons  on  lan- 
guage, including  oral  and  written  expression,  reading  and  spelling. 

And  here  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  presenting  my  views  on 
these  points  in  nearly  the  words  of  a  report  on  this  subject  present- 
ed last  week  at  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers* Association.  In  lessons  in  number  the  children  should  be  held 
long  and  closely  to  the  simple  combination  of  objects,  and  hence 
must  be  confined  to  numbers  that  come  fairly  within  the  range  of 
the  perceptions. 

The  lessons  on  Form  should  be  confined  to  the  observation  and 
description  of  some  of  the  more  simple  and  common  forms  in  na- 
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tare.  Here  we  mast  gaard  against  abstractions ;  the  mere  memo- 
rizing  of  definitions  that  go  beyond  the  observations  of  the  children. 
As  we  have  already  said,  definitions  should  be  nothing  more  than 
mere  descriptions,  a  remark  that  applies  equally  to  all  kindred  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  The  lessons  on  Size  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  the  actual  measurement  of  various  objects  and  distances,  and 
the  simple  exercise  of  the  judgment  in  the  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained. 

In  lessons  in  Color,  the  children  may  be  led  to  observe,  discrimi- 
nate and  name  the  leading  colors  and  their  tints  and  shades,  and 
apply  them  to  the  description  of  objects  in  nature.  This  will  add 
largely  to  their  stock  of  language,  and  greatly  aid  them  in  their 
future  lessons.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  just  here,  that  the  deficiency 
in  terms  to  express  in  our  language  distinctions  in  color  is  one  that 
is  deeply  felt,  and  any  effort  at  improvement  in  this  direction  should 
receive  our  hearty  encouragement  Beyond  this  the  children  may 
be  indulged  in  mixing  colors,  to  observe  how  the  various  colors  nre 
produced  from  the  primaries,  and  finally  their  intuitive  perceptions 
of  the  hannony  of  colors  may  be  called  out.  Not  that  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  teach  the  scientific  law  underlying  the  harmony 
of  colors,  but  they  simply  observe  that  "  certain  colors  look  well 
together.*' 

In  lessons  on  Place  or  Elementary  Geography,  the  attention  of 
the  child  is  confined  to  a  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  earth  which 
he  sees  in  his  daily  walks,  its  physical  and  industrial  features,  the 
various  grouping  and  relation  of  objects  to  each  other  and  himself, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  consideration  of  what  lies  beyond  his  own 
immediate  neighborhood.  In  lessons  on  animals  and  plants  we  be- 
gin by  calling  attention  to  the  parts,  position,  and  finally,  uses  of 
parts.  At  the  next  step,  in  lessons  on  animals,  the  children  are  led 
to  consider  something  of  characteristics  and  habits,  and  finally  of 
adaptation  of  parts  to  habits.  The  children  are  continually  exei^ 
cised  in  close  and  accurate  observation,  by  means  of  specimens  or 
pictures,  and  to  a  limited  extent  from  given  or  tangible  facts  and 
phenomena,  to  draw  conclusions,  thus  calling  forth  the,  as  yet, 
feeble  powers  of  reason.  In  son^  of  these  later  lessons  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  animals  considered,  is  also 
imparted.  All  these  lessons  a?^  given  on  the  more  £Eimiliar  quadru- 
peds and  birds,  either  those  iiiliabiting  the  inmiediate  neighborhood 
or  of  which  they  have  been  made  acquainted  by  information.  Some 
attention  has  also  been  given  by  the  teacher  to  the  order  in  which 
these  lessons  have  been  nresented,  grouping  together,  or  rather  giv* 
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ing  in  saccessioiiy  lessons  belonging  to  the  same  class  or  order. 
Thus  far,  however,  the  children  have  no  realizing  sense  of  any  sach 
design.  After  having  gone  over  in  this  way  with  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing types  of  each  order  of  mammals,  they  are  led  to  associate 
in  nataral  gronps  or  orders  the  animals  that  have  constitated 
the  subjects  of  these  lessons,  aided  by  th6  knowledge  they  have  ac- 
qnired  of  their  characteristic  parts  and  habits.  Tliese  systematic 
lessons,  however,  are  confined  to  mammals  and  birds,  as  being  more 
fiuniliar  to  the  children.  For  variety  an  occasidnal  lesson  may  be 
given  on  a  fish,  an  insect,  a  reptile,  or  a  shell,  those  somewhat  famil- 
iar to  the  children,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  animals  belonging 
to  these  and  the  lower  snbdivisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  far- 
ther removed  from  the  child's  immediate  sphere  of  observation,  and 
therefore  the  basis  of  the  classification  is  less  apparent. 

In  "  Lessons  on  Objects  '*  proper,  as  distinct  from  "  Lessons  on 
Animals  and  Plants,*^  the  first  lessons  should  be  on  objects  of  the 
most  familiar  character,  and  for  a  long  time  their  attention  should 
only  be  called  to  the  simple  parts  and  their  position.  This  involvea 
no  use  of  difficult  terms,  but  at  the  same  time  cultivates  observa- 
tion and  the  power  of  accurate  expression.  At  the  next  step  some 
of  the  more  simple  and  common  qualities  are  added.  At  a  further 
step  more, occult  qualities,  requiring  more  close  and  careful  observa- 
tion, and  such  as  are  brought  out  by  experiment,  may  be  intro- 
duced ;  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  adaptation  of  qualities,  mate- 
rial or  structure,  to  use,  may  be  considered.  At  a  still  more  advanced 
stage,  some  information  in  regard  to  the  objects  considered  may  be 
brought  in,  as  also  a  simple  claasification  of  the  objects  and  qualities 
considered.  In  connection  with  all  these  lessons,  the  cultivation  of 
language  should  be  made  one  of  the  leading  points ;  commencing 
with  the  simplest  oral  expressions,  leading  on  to  written  reproduc- 
tions, and  finally  to  consecutive  narrative. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  a  consideration  of  language^  the  subject 
next  in  order.  It  was  a  fiivorite  maxim  of  Pestalozzi,  that  *'  The 
fini  object  in  education  must  be  to  lead  a  child  to  observe  with 
accuracy;  the  second,  to  express  with  cofrectness  the  result  of  his 
observations."  Agun,  ^^  ideas  first,  and  language  afterward.*' 
That  there  is  a  natural  connection  between  thought  and  speech, 
observation  and  expression,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Who 
has  not  observed  that  children  always  seek  a  name  for  every  new 
object  of  discovery,  and  are  never  satisfied  until  they  receive  it! 
It  is,  in  fisu^t,  out  of  this  necessity  of  our  nature,  that  language  has 
grown  up,  expanded  and  enlarged,  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
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ideas.  Bacon  has  well  said,  "  Men  believe  their  reason  to  be  lord 
over  their  words ;  bat  it  often  happens  too,  that  words  exercise  a 
reciprocal  and  reactionary  power  over  oar  intellect.  Words,  as  a 
Tartar's  bow,  shoot  back  apon  the  understanding  of  the  wisest,  and 
mightily  entangle  and  pervert  the  jadgment/' 

Again,  of  what  practical  advantage  woald  be  the  careful  cultiva- 
tion of  observation,  without  a  corresponding  power  of  expression ! 
Ideas  unuttered  are' valueless  to  all  but  their  possessor,  but  well  ex- 
pressed, they  are  a  power  to  move  the  world.  Like  the  ripple 
started  on  the  surface  of  the  placid  lake,  their  influence  is  felt  to  the 
remotest  shores  of  time.  Now  as  observation  is  cultivated  by  care- 
ful and  constant  use,  so  is  language  by  the  frequent  expression  of 
ideas.  But  how  is  the  child  to  acquire  this  power  of  language,  or 
what  is  the  process  and  order  of  this  acquisition  ?  This  is  an  inter- 
esting question,  and  deserves  an  intelligent  answer.  Here,  as  in 
everything  else,  we  must  go  back  to  nature,  if  we  would  make  no 
mistakes.  Observe  then  the  child  in  his  first  utterances.  His  first 
efforts  at  speech  are  to  articulate  the  names  of  those  persons,  objecU 
and  actions,  bearing  the  most  immediate  relation  to  his  desires  and 
necessities ;  the  names  of  pa  and  ma,  the  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
the  different  members  of  the  household,  and  familiar  objects  about 
him.     Next  in  order  come  action-words. 

Neither  name  nor  action-words  are  as  yet  qualified,  but  these 
quality  words  follow  slowly  along. 

The  third  step  is  reached  before  the  time  of  school  life  begins. 
However,  when  the  transfer  is  made  from  the  narsery  to  the  school- 
room, this  vocabulary  must  be  enlarged  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  ideas.  Observing  then  the  order  already  indicated,  we 
begin  with  the  names  of  objects,  the  wholes  and  their  parts.  Next 
come  the  names  of  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objects,  proceed- 
ing, of  course,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  more  difficult.  But  is 
it  asked  to  what  extent  are  these  terms  to  be  given  t  We  answer 
most  unhesitatingly,  just  so  far  as  ike  child  feels  the  necessity  for 
their  use,  and  has  the  power  to  apply  them.  But  it  is  objected  that 
"  The  use  of  words  can  not  be  long  kept  up  or  remembered  by  the 
children,  that  are  above  the  current  language  of  the  circle  in  which 
they  move." 

We  can  say  with  that  assurance  that  springs  from  careful  obser- 
vation and  experience,  that  they  are  governed  qnite  as  much  in  the 
application  of  these  terms,  and  consequently  in  their  familiarity 
with  them,  by  the  necessity  they  experience  for  their  use  in  the  de 
icription  of  objects  about  them,  and  in  the  expression  of  their  per 
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eeptioDB,  as  by  the  language  of  the  home  cirole,  or  immediate  asso- 
oiates.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  for  five  hours  in  the 
day,  and  five  days  in  the  week,  and  this  for  several  successive  years, 
they  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room,  where  these  terms 
are  "  current  language,'*  and  the  children  from  the  humblest  homes 
readily  incorporate  them  into  their  own  dialect  Were  not  these 
facU^  there  would  be  poor  encouragement  for  the  teacher  to  labor 
to  improve  the  diction,  manners  or  morals  of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  success  of  every  good  school  located  in  such  unfortunate 
neighborhood,  in  elevating  the  children  in  all  these  points,  is  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  this  position.  On  what  other  principle  can  we 
accouut  for  the  elevation  of  successive  generations  and  races  of  men 
above  their  immediate  ancestors?  And  how  else  can  we  account 
for  the  growth  of  langmigc  ?  We  must  depend  upon  the  school  to 
exert  a  refining,  civilizing  influence,  and  that  too  above  and  beyond 
the  immediate  "  circle  in  which  they  move."  Now  in  the  language 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  terms  descrip- 
tive of  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objects.  How  and  where  is  this 
defect  to  be  remedied  ?  We  answer  emphatically,  by  the  cultivation 
of  lanffuage  in  the  schools.  We  have  already  stated  that  language 
as  the  expression  of  ideas,  bears  an  important  relation  to  their  de- 
velopment and  growth,  and  therefore  that  the  two  should  be  carried 
on  contemporaneously.  We  should,  therefore,  as  we  proceed  with 
the  exercises  in  developing  ideas,  give  the  terms  expressive  of  those 
ideas,  always  using,  however,  those  terms  which  are  most  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  expressive  of  the  perceptions  to  be  indicated. 
In  all  these  exercises  reference  should  be  had  to  the  mental  status 
of  the  children ;  never  giving  any  more  than  can  be  readily  com- 
prehended and  appropriated.  In  these  and  all  other  school  exer- 
cises, the  answers  of  the  children  should  be  incorporated  into  ful] 
and  complete  expressions.  As  they  advance  they  will  take  pleasure 
in  reproducing  their  object  lessons  on  their  slates.  This  should 
always  be  encouraged,  and  should  become  a  daily  and  regular  exer- 
cise. Where  this  course  is  pursued  the  children  will  early  acquire 
the  power  of  easy  and  elegant  diction,  and  readiness  in  composition. 

The  subject  of  reading  is  one  surrounded  with  many  difficulties. 
These,  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  so  divide  and  classify  as 
to  present  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time,  and  make  the  successive 
steps  easy  and  pleasurable  to  the  child.  The  difficulties  that  meet 
the  young  learner  at  the  very  threshold,  are  the  number  of  differ- 
ent sounds  represented  by  the  same  character,  the  number  of  differ- 
ent characters  representing  the  same  sound,  the  representation  of  the 
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Bame  sound  sometimes  by  one  character  and  sometimes  by  another, 
and  sometimes  by  a  combination  of  characters,  and  the  frequent 
use  of  silent  letters.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  he  should  not  for 
a  long  time  be  confused  with  more  than  a  single  form  to  a  single 
sound.  With  twenty-three  characters  and  the  same  number  of 
sounds  a  laige  amount  of  reading  matter,  consisting  of  easy  simple 
words,  may  be  given.  It  is  better  to  commence  with  the  small  forms 
of  the  letters,  as  they  are  better  adapted  for  general  use.  When 
the  children  become  familiar  with  these,  the  capitals  may  be  intro- 
duced. Gradually  new  sounds  may  be  brought  in,  and  with  them 
new  words.  A  few  words  may  be  learned  as  words,  to  enable  us  to 
fill  up  the  reading  matter.  In  connection  with  the  Object  Lessons, 
also,  new  words  are  being  continually  learned.  By  this  process,  in 
which  the  children  are  able  to  help  themselves  at  every  step  of  their 
progress,  they  ever  find  fresh  delight.  By  a  simple  plan  of  classifi 
cation,  in  which  words  of  like  anomalies  are  brought  together,  and 
which  the  children  at  first  dictate  themselves,  the  work  of  spelling 
is  made  one  of  the  moat  pleasing,  and  animated  exercises  in  the  school- 
room. These  words  are  both  spelled  orally  and  written  upon  the 
slate.  The  plan  we  have  suggested,  of  which  we  have  been  able 
only  to  give  the  merest  outline,  we  have  found  a  very  rapid  and 
thorough  one  in  teaching  children  to  read  and  spell,  and  in  its  de- 
tails strictly  Pestalozzian. 

We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  a  few  of  the  leading  exercises, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  should  be  employed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  early  faculties  of  childhood,  that  our  position  may  be 
definitely  understood,  and  for  the  reason  that  we  believe  them  liable  to 
much  abuse. 
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The  Board  of  Viaitors  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  viat 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  to  make  '*  a  fall  and  free  in- 
vestigation of  the  Military  and  Scientific  instruction  of  the  Cadets, 
and  of  the  internal  police,  discipline,  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  communicate  the  results  of  their  observations,  with 
any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Academy,"  consisted  of 
the  following  members : 

Oliver  S.  Munnell,  TUinois^  President.  Birdsey  G.  Northrop.  Mass.,  Skcrh- 
TAKr.  TliomaR  M.  Allen,  Mijts<mri.  Henry  Barnard,  CotifutcttcuL  Samuel  W. 
BoRtwick,  Ohio.  Thomas  Bminard,  /Wm.  Cyrus  Brynnt,  Ulincis.  A.  W, 
Campbell,  Wetd  Virtjinia.  lialph  W.  KinerRon,  Mass.  Orun  Faville,  Iowa. 
John  II.  Goodenow,  Maine.  P.  D.  Gurloy,  District  of  Oohimbia.  Oliver  P. 
Iliiblmrd,  New  Ilainpshire.  Kdwnni  Maynard,  District  of  ColutrJiUi.  lienry  8. 
ilandall,  New  York.  Williiim  II.  Ru.mho11,  Conn.  William  A.  Rust,  Maine. 
AllM'rt  Smith,  New  Hampshire. 

The  Visitors  introduce  an  account  of  their  inspection  with  tile 
following  remarks : 

Some  of  our  number  came  with  objedionK  and  projudices  against  the  Acad- 
emy. But  all  doubts  aH  to  the  value  and  importimce  of  the  institution  were 
banished  by  the  evidence  prcBentiKl  in  the  course  of  our  personal  inquiriefl  into 
its  present  condition  and  actual  results.  The  Mexican  war  clearly  evinced  the 
value  of  military  science.  Still  more  has  the  present  war  demonstrated  tlie 
necessity  of  maintaining,  and  even  enlarging  our  Military  Academy. 

This  Academy  belongs  to  the  whole  nation.  So  far  as  its  purpose  and  num- 
bers permit,  it  is  the  Peoples'  College.  It  is  maintained  for  the  special  benefit 
of  no  particular  section,  sect,  party,  or  class.  We  could  discover  no  evidence 
of  aristocracy,  exclusiveness,  or  caste.  The  Cadets  repreBent  all  sects  and 
parties,  and  almost  all  nationalities,  now  naturalized  among  us.  The  poor  are 
not  denied  its  privileges,  for  the  expenses  of  all  are  paid  alike.  If  particular 
dogmas  have  at  any  time  prevailed  here,  the  fact  is  an  accidental,  rather  than  an 
essential  one,  and  should  be  referred  to  the  ruling  influences  at  the  seat  of  goy- 
emment,  and  not  to  any  inherent  element  in  the  local  organization  at  West 
Point 

Their  Report  has  been  communicated  to  the  Secretary,  by  whom 
the  same  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress — to  receive  such  attention 
as  the  Secretary  and  Congress  may  see  fit  to  bestow  on  its  various 
suggestions.  By  permission  of  the  Secretary,  we  transfer  to  our 
pages,  that  portion  of  the  Report  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Ad- 
mission of  Cadets — their  number,  age,  attainments,  and  mode  of 
appointment,  is  discussed  with  considerable  fullness. 
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ADMISSION  or  OADBTa 

In  concluding  the  report  of  their  inspection  of  this,  the  only  na- 
tional military  school,  to  which  the  country  naturally  looks  for  the 
organization  and  command  of  her  armies,  and  the  construction  of 
her  works  of  defense,  the  Visitors  would  respectfully  urge  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Department,  an  immediate  and  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to  the  admission  of 
Cadets — the  number,  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  these  qualifications,  and  of  making  the  appointments. 
No  matter  how  appropriate  may  be  the  location,  how  complete  the 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  how  skillful  and  faithful  the  teachers, 
unless  there  is  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  pupils  of  the  right 
age,  character,  bodily  and  mental  vigor  and  aptitude,  as  well  as 
aspirations  for  a  military  career,  the  public  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  practical  workings  of  the  institution. 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Military  Academy  is  determined 
by  the  law,  which  limits  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
to  one  cadet  for  each  Congressional  District  in  the  several  States, 
one  for  each  Territory,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
forty  more,  whom  the  President  may  appoint,  ten  each  year,  from 
the  country  at  large,  without  reference  to  their  residence.  Under 
this  law,  if  each  Congressional  District  and  Territory  were  repre- 
sented, the  whole  number  of  cadets  would  be  two  hundred  and 
eighty,  but  owing  to  vacancies  by  withdrawal  or  non-appointment 
in  Congressional  Districts  in  the  States  involved  in  the  rebellion,  the 
number  at  this  time  is  reduced  to  less  than  two  hundred — and  the 
graduating  class  of  1863,  to  twenty-five — a  number  altogether  in- 
adequate for  the  regular  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  much  below  the 
present  and  future  exigences  of  the  service,  while  the  expense  of 
the  Academy  remains  the  same.  We  are  assured  by  the  Superin- 
tendent that  without  any  additional  expense  for  building  and  mate- 
rial equipment,  and  with  a  small  advance  in  the  pay  of  pupils  and 
assistant  teachers,  the  Cadet  Corps  could  be  increased  to  four  hun- 
dred. The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  corps 
should  be  at  once  increased  to  this  number,  and  should  be  main- 
tained at  this  maximum  at  all  times,  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
appoint  to  any  vacancy  which  may  remain  unfilled  for  three  months 
by  reason  of  nullification,  secession,  rebellion,  or  any  other  cause. 
If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  Corps  at  this  maxinmm, 
can  be  selected  oat  of  the  many  American  youths,  ambitious  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competi 
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live  examination  in  the  several  States,  the  Visitoi-s  believe  that 
ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus  appointed  will  go  through  the 
whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability,  scholarship,  and 
good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps,  will  equal  that  now  reached  by 
the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

2.  By  the  original  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  cadets 
to  the  corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers,  and  by  the  act  of  1812, 
by  which  the  Military  Academy  was  made  to  consist  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  candidates  for  cadets  were  to  be  **  not  under  the 
age  of  fonrteen,  nor  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years."  By 
regulations  of  the  Department  the  minimum  age  is  fixed  at  sixteen 
years,  and  the  Visitors  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Academy 
and  the  military  service,  will  be  promoted  by  making  the  legal  age 
for  admission  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years.  The  four 
years  preceding  and  including  eighteen  are  peculiarly  the  formative 
period  of  the  body,  mind,  and  character,  and  should  be  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  right  habits  of  study  and  general  culture,  as  the 
proper  foundation  for  all  special  and  professional  training,  which 
should  not  be  commenced  until  the  constitution  is  consolidated,  the 
taste  for  a  pursuit  is  distinctly  pronounced,  and  the  moral  character 
IS  naturally  developed  under  the  influences  and  supervision  of  home. 
The  experience  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  France  and  England, 
has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  juvenile  military  schools,  as  nurse- 
ries  for  officers ;  and  the  very  common  practice  of  nominating  can- 
didates who  exceed  the  legal  age,  expresses  the  convictions  of  our 
own  people  that  military  studies  now  require  more  maturity  of  mind 
than  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  early  history  of  the  Academy. 
The  present  want  of  uniformity  as  to  age  and  mental  discipline  ex- 
plains in  part,  the  wide  disparity  of  attainments  between  members 
of  the  same  class.  With  few  brilliant  exceptions,  confined  to  cadets 
of  rare  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind,  the  most  solid  practical  educa- 
tion is  obtained  by  those  who  come  to  West  Point  when  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  at  least  a  good  preparation  in  English 
studies,  and  a  taste  for  mathematical  and  military  pursuits. 

8.  The  school  attainments  required  by  law  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Military  Academy,  are  as  rudimentary  and  limited  as 
our  language  can  express — ^far  below,  we  are  assured,  the  requisi- 
tions of  any  similar  school  in  the  world.  Prior  to  1812,  when  the 
Academy  was  little  more  than  a  school  of  mathematics,  taught  by 
two  professors,  in  the  line  of  geometrical  and  algebraical  demon- 
strations, and  the  practical  exercises  were  confined  to  surveying,  and 
the  simplest  forms  of  military  construction,  the  candidates  were  not 
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Bubjected  to  any  examination.  The  act  of  1812,  provides  that 
*'  each  candidate  previously  to  his  appointment,  shall  be  well  ^rersed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,'*  and  by  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment, the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  restricted  to  only  a  portion 
of  that  science.  There  were  special  reasons  at  the  start  for  thus 
limiting  the  amount  of  knowledge,  when  the  minimum  age  of  ad- 
mission was  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  and  the  Academy  was  properly 
a  juvenile  military  school,  like  all  cadet  schools  in  Europe  at  that 
time.  At  that  date,  science  entered  far  less  than  now  into  the  art 
of  war,  as  applied  to  the  means  and  modes  of  attack  as  well  as  of 
defense.  Besides,  the  opportunities  of  even  elementary  instruction 
were  then  far  less  widely  or  equally  distributed  through  all  the 
States  than  now,  when  tlie  general  government  has  set  apart  over 
sixty  million  acres  of  the  best  land  in  aid  of  primary  schools  in  all 
the  new  States,  and  nearly  every  State  legislature  has  subjected  the 
entire  property  of  their  several  communities  to  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  instruction.  Now  that  the  requirement  as  to 
age  has  been  a<lvanced  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year, 
and  by  the  voluntary  action  of  parties  having  the  nomination,  or 
seeking  the  appointment,  to  the  eighteenth  year,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  school  attainments  corresponding  to,  and  compatible  with 
that  age,  should  not  be  also  required.  The  least  that  should  be  de- 
manded of  any  candidate  is  that  amount  of  general  culture  and  at- 
tainments, which  constitutes  a  good  English  education,  and  which 
it  is  now  the  aim  of  the  public  schools,  and  their  boast,  to  give 
without  partiality,  to  all,  poor  and  rich  alike,  if  the  advantages  they 
proffer  are  properly  improved.  And  we  see  no  injustice  in  fixing  the 
standard  of  general  attainments  and  culture  as  high  as  that  now 
reached  by  cadets  in  good  standing  at  the  close  of  their  first  year 
in  this  Academy,  including  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  one 
modem  language.  If  the  French,  or  Spanish,  or  Grerman  language 
is  to  be  mastered  by  American  ofQcers  for  the  sake  of  the  military 
science  and  literature  which  it  embodies,  or  its  uses  in  conversa- 
tion, or  official  duty,  called  for  by  the  exigences  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, both  in  peace  and  war,  its  acquisition  should  be  b^un  as 
early  in  life  as  possible,  while  the  organs  of  speech  are  flexible,  and 
the  grammatical  and  etymological  difficulties  of  a  new  language  are 
more  readily  surmounted.  Judging  from  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions we  have  witnessed  here,  and  what  we  know  of  the  attain- 
ments made  by  students  in  colleges  elsewhere,  very  few  persons, 
who  begin  the  study  of  modem  languages,  late  in  their  school  life, 
in  the  pressure  of  other  studies,  ever  attain  the  mastery  of  even  one, 
•o  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  written  or  spoken  covat 
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manication,  or  make  its  treasares  of  science  and  literature  a  famil- 
iar possession. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  disciplinary  and  practical  value 
of  earlier  and  longer  attention  to  one  or  more  modem  languages,  to 
those,  whose  minds  will  otherwise  be  almost  exclusively  subjected 
to  the  peculiar  training  of  the  mathematics,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Uuit  young  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  desire  to 
profit  by  the  special  studies  of  a  purely  military  school,  should  exhibit 
in  their  language,  habits,  and  attainments  that  intellectual,  moral,  and 
esthetical  culture,  which  the  public  or  private  schools  of  any  State 
can,  and  should  give  to  any  youth  of  average  ability  of  that  age. 

4.  Low  as  the  requirements  for  admission  now  are,  from  a  defect- 
ive and  vicious  mode,  as  we  believe,  of  selecting  candidates,  and 
making  appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  the  number  of  candidates 
Dominated  and  provisionally  appointed,  who  present  themselves  at 
West  Point  and  slirink  from  any  examination,  or  who  fail  to  pass 
even  the  entrance  examination  which  is  confined  to  reading  a  few 
passages  of  familiar  English  prose  or  verse,  and  writing  a  few  sen- 
tences from  dictation,  and  performing  on  the  blac^kboard  a  few  ope- 
rations of  the  most  elementary  clmmctcr  in  arithmetic, — or  being 
admitted,  are  not  able  to  gain  or  keep  a  respectable  standing  for 
one  year,  although  the  studies  of  the  first  year  belong  to  a  general, 
and  not  a  military  education, — or  by  a  "  special  providence,"  manage 
just  to  escape  dismission  from  incompetency,  and  graduate, — is  dis- 
gracefully large.  The  country  abounds  in  youth,  competent  to  mas- 
ter and  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction  here  provided,  and  ambi- 
tious of  enjoying  these  privileges  of  education,  and  opportunities  of 
distinction ;  and  a  selection  by  lot  from  the  juvenile  population  of  any 
state,  could  not  result  in  so  few  prizes,  and  such  a  dreary  waste  of 
blanks  as  have  been  realized  from  the  appointments  made,  in  the 
necessary  absence  of  all  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidates  by 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  recommendation,  or  nomination  of 
one  or  more  persons  in  each  Congressional  District,  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  incompetency  of  the  individuals  named. 

From  official  tables  prepared  from  the  records  of  the  Academy ,* 

it  i^pears  that  the  proportion  of  all  who  graduate,  to  all  appointed 

in  successive  penods  of  ten  years,  is  as  follows : 

For  Ten  Years,  from  1802  to  1811, 0.606 

«*  "  «     1812  to  1821, 0.289 

«*  "  "     1822  to  1881, 0.877 

^  "  **     18S2  to  1841, 0.472 

^  "  **     1842  to  1851, 0.610 

******     1852  to  1861, 0.528 

•  tM  Boynton't «  HlMory  of  MlUtarj  Aaulcmy  at  WMt  Point,*'  p.  SOa 
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From  official  returns  famished  by  the  Superintendent,  a  portion 
of  which  are  hereto  appended,  (B.  C.)  it  appears  that  out  of  4626 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  (including  two 
hundred  now  members,)  only  2020  were  able  to  graduate,  and  of 
those  who  failed,  (2398,  excluding  those  who  remain,)  more  than 
tliree-fifths  broke  down  in  the  first  year  in  studies  which  in  ahnost 
every  military  and  scientific  school  in  Europe  are  required  for  ad- 
mission. Out  of  the  whole  number  regularly  nominated,  recom- 
mended, and  provisionally  appointed  from  1841  to  1863,  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  as  to  health  and 
constitution,  or  the  slight  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing. And  this  proportion  would  be  increased  by  the  number  who 
withdrew  in  advance  from  the  consciousness  of  their  unfitness  for 
a  position  to  which  ambitious  and  influential  friends  had  promoted 
them.  Out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  1861  to  1862,  more 
than  one-third  failed  during  their  first  year.  Tlie  proportion  of 
graduates  to  the  whole  number  adtnitted  is  46  per  cent  and  of 
those  who  failed  to  graduate,  54  per  cent. 

The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  as  the  right  organization  and  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  whole  country  depend,  the  original  appointment  to 
the  Cadet  Corps  which  is  the  first  step  in  promotion  to  such  com- 
mand, as  well  as  to  all  the  special  duties  which  attach  to  the  engi- 
neer service,  should  not  be  made  in  any  case  except  on  the  principle 
of  finding  the  best  youth  for  the  place —  having  the  health,  charac- 
ter, vigor  of  body,  maturity  and  aptitude  of  mind,  and  prepara- 
tory knowledge,  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of  the  special  mili- 
tary training  provided  by  the  government  for  this  corps,  and  a 
decided  taste  and  expressed  desire  for  a  military  career.  And  to 
this  end,  the  law  and  regulations  should  provide  for  the  rigorous 
exclusion  in  advance  of  all  who  can  not  present  testimonials  from 
the  teachers  under  whose  instruction  they  have  been  for  the  two 
years  next  previous,  that  in  their  opinion  they  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions above  specified,  and  who  do  not  make  a  written  declaration 
of  their  desire  to  enter  the  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them- 
selves to  labor  in  the  military  service  of  the  government,  to  which 
they  will  bear  true  allegiance  against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  over  all  state  and  local  authority,  government  and  constitu- 
tion whatever.  To  select  the  be^t  out  of  any  number  who  may 
present  their  testimonials  and  written  declarations,  public  examina- 
tion should  be  held  of  all  applicants  at  sach  times  and  places  as  the 
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law  should  proscribe,  by  such  persons  and  andcr  a(ic]i  regulations  as 
the  Department  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint ;  and  the  results  of 
such  examination  of  each  person  examined,  and  in  each  subject  spe- 
cified by  law,  should  be  returned  to  the  Department,  in  which  return 
the  applicants  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  From  this 
merit  roll,  revised  from  year  to  year,  all  appointments  to  the  Cadet 
Corps  should  be  made,  and  in  the  order  of  merit  as  assigned  by  the 
examiners. 

Tliis  principle  of  appointment  and  promotion  by  merit  which  we 
advocate,  is  in  full  and  successful  operation  in  the  classification  and 
advancement  of  cadets  in  the  Academy  itself,  and  the  country  will 
be  satisfied  if  the  same  principle  can  be  as  fairly  and  rigorously  en- 
forced on  all  who  aspire  to  enter,  as  well  as  on  all  promotions  in  the 
service  after  leaving  the  institution.  The  principle  itself,  of  selec;- 
tion  by  merit,  either  in  tlie  mode  of  publi*^  examination,  or  of  care- 
ful and  searching  inquiry  by  conipetetit  and  impartial  eduoatorH, 
designated  for  this  purjK>8e  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom  and  not 
law  had  assigned  the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates, 
has  been  voluntarily  applied  in  several  C Congressional  Districts. 
Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been  thus  selected  and  appointed,  has 
ever  broken  down  from  want  of  vigor  of  body  or  mind,  or  failed  to 
reach  and  miuntain  an  honorable  position  on  the  merit  roll  of  the 
Academy ;  and  to  this  careful  selection  by  those  who  felt  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them,  is  the  country  indebted 
for  its  most  eminent  and  useful  officers. 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  exami- 
nation, will  involve  expense,  we  reply,  that  any  expense  which 
will  do  away  with  the  prejudices  against  the  Academy,  which  the 
present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much  directly  .md  indi- 
rectly to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  exclude 
incompetent,  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well 
trained  officers,  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred. 
But,  in  our  opinion,  there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and 
educating  a  given  number  of  cadets  on  this  plan,  than  on  the  present. 
The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were  appointed  by  patronage  and 
failed  to  graduate,  cost  the  government,  directly  and  indirectly  each 
year,  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have  excluded 
them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination, 
and  filling  their  places  by  better  men ;  and  their  exclusion  by  sub- 
stituting better  material,  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to 
the  Academy,  facilitating  its  discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its 
uistraetion,  and  giving  to  the  army  a  larger  number  of  competent 
officers. 
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The  objection,  that  the  mode  of  making  all  appointments  by  open 
competitive  examination,  will  deprive  the  President,  and  members  of 
Congress  of  the  opportunity  of  appointing  the  sons  of  meritorious 
officers,  or  poor,  and  it  may  be,  orphan  boys  of  genius — is  more 
plausible  than  real.  That  such  appointments  have  been  made,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  country,  is  certain.  But  we  know  not 
a  single  instance  of  such  marked  success,  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  thus 
appointed,  as  to  attract  investigation,  where  the  same  youth  would 
not  have  secured  the  appointment  in  open  compefition.  But  if  he  had 
failed,  and  the  place  had  been  filled  by  one  better  qualified,  the 
country  would  have  been  no  loser,  and  he  would  have  suffered  no  in- 
justice or  neglect.  We  fear,  from  an  abuse  of  this  amiable  motive 
of  rewarding  meritorious  parents,  and  assisting  the  poor,  that  in 
some  instances,  weak,  ignorant,  and  incompetent  persons  are  appoint- 
ed, AS  though  this  Academy  were  a  public  charity  school,  or  home 
for  orphans;  and  not  a  special  school  for  military  instruction  and 
training,  for  which  the  great  object,  in  any  mode  of  appointment,  is 
to  select  those  who  will  profit  most  by  its  advantages,  and  do  the 
country  the  greatest  service  after  being  thus  educated  at  its  expense. 

To  the  objections  that,  in  these  examinations,  *'  the  most  forward 
boys  will  have  the  best  chance,  and  such  boys  seldom  make  the  best 
men,"  and  that  no  amount  of  book  knowledge  can  give  assurance 
of  the  great  military  genius,  **  which  must  be  bom  and  not  made,*' 
we  reply,  that  these  objections  apply  just  as  forcibly  to  any  plan  of 
nomination,  and  to  every  system  of  instruction.  But  we  believe 
that  those  examinations  can  be  and  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  distin- 
guish what  is  precocious  from  what  is  the  healthy  development  of  the 
faculties,  what  is  solid  from  what  is  showy  in  attainments,  what  is 
vigor,  grasp  and  aptitude  of  mind  from  what  is  mere  memory  and 
quickness,  in  competing  candidates.  All  oT  these  candidates  must 
bring  the  testimonials  of  their  former  teachers,  as  to  their  char- 
acter, ability  and  attainments,  must  have  reached  the  age  of  eight- 
een years,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  orally  as  well  as  in 
writing  their  knowledge  and  opinions  on  subjects  which  require 
judgment,  reflection,  presence  of  mind  and  decision.  If  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  and  upward  shows  that  he  has  done  well  what  he 
had  undertaken  to  do  thus  far  in  life,  that  he  has  preserved  a  sound 
constitution  in  vigorous  health,  has  mastered  the  studies  appropriate 
to  his  age,  is  honest,  diligent,  thoughtful,  teachable,  courageous, 
oourteoos,  and  ambitious  of  excellence  generally,  then  the  country 
Has  every  assurance  which  can  be  given  that  on  this  basis  of  char 
neter,  talents,  attainments,  and  application,  a  solid  fabric  of  military 
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education  can  be  reared,  and  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  will  show 
not  onlj  courage  to  dare,  but  competence  to  devise,  influence  and 
command.  In  the  responsibilities  of  such  an  hour  will  be  found  the 
fruitage  of  all  his  previous  promise  and  preparation. 

To  the  objection — "that  a  competitive  examination  must  always  re- 
sult in  the  success  of  the  best  instructed,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  competing  candidates ;  and  the  plan  will  thus  secure 
for  the  country  the  services  of  dull  mediocrity  well  instructed,  and 
exclude  genius  without  opportunities  of  development," — we  reply, 
that  this  docs  occur  now  under  the  present  system,  but  need  not, 
and  never  has  been  the  result  of  competitive  examination  properly 
conducted.  The  examination  which  we  propose  to  have  inaugurated, 
is  not  to  search  simply  or  mainly  for  tlie  results  of  memory  or  dili- 
gence, but  for  "  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind "  in  reference  to  the 
special  purposes  of  this  Academy.  The  examination  will  be  poorly 
conducted,  and  will  operate  here  widely  differently  than  elsewhere, 
if  it  does  not  only  exclude  in  advance  palpable  incompetency,  and 
ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  possession  by  all  the  successful  candi- 
dates, of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  biisis  of  a  special  military  train- 
ing, but  also  seek,  and  give  credit  in  the  result,  for  the  quick  eye,  the 
Arm  set  mouth,  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body,  the  rapid  decision,  the 
contempt  of  danger,  the  competency  to  influence  and  command — 
and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  incipient  soldier  and  officer,  as  well 
as  the  mathematical  tastes  and  qualities  of  mind  which  indicate 
the  successful  engineer.  Composed  as  every  Examination  Commis- 
sion might  be,  of  at  least  one  experienced  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  of  one  member  (past  or  present,)  of  the  Academic  Board,  of 
one  officer  of  the  State  Militia,  as  well  as  one  or  more  experts  in 
educational  matters,  the  military  qualities  of  body,  character  and 
mind,  will  be  sought  for  as  well  as  the  mere  results  of  memory,  dil- 
igence and  good  opportunities  of  instruction,  in  the  competing  can- 
didates. 

To  the  objection,  that  candidates  will  make  special  preparation, 
and  in  the  phraseology  of  the  class-room,  "  cram  for  the  occasion," 
we  reply, — to  such  preparation  and  cramming  as  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  a  good  English  education,  we  can  see  n0  possible  objec- 
tion ;  the  more  of  it,  the  better.  If  the  preparation  is  only  crude  and  on 
the  surface,  we  are  sure  that  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  requir- 
ing precise  answers,  oral  and  written,  wiU  very  soon  expose  its 
superficial  and  undigested  character. 

To  the  sifting  out  and  selection  by  open  competition,  might  be 
added  a  period  of  probation  for  the  saccessful  candidates — making 
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their  first  year's  connection  with  the  academy  a  further  test  of  capac- 
ity, preparation,  and  aptitude  for  a  military  career.  No  pains  and  no 
expense  should  be  spared  to  exclude  from  the  academy  and  the  ser- 
vice, incompetent,  indifferent,  and  unteachable  cadets  and  officers ; 
such  men  are  '*  cumberers  of  the  ground,''  and  no  influence  and 
inertia  should  be  potent  enough  to  resist  the  inevitable  working  of 
the  principle  of  open  competition,  applied  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
at  every  stage  of  promotion,  in  getting  rid  of  such  cadets  and  officers. 

The  fact  that  such  a  public  examination  is  to  be  held  from  year  to 
to  year,  and  that  the  educational  privileges  of  this  Academy,  and 
immediate  and  prospective  promotion  in  the  army  are  the  prizes 
which  await  success,  will,  in  five  years  call  forth  more  latent  genius 
in  the  obscure  corners  and  poor  fiimilies  of  a  State,  than  has  ever 
been  sought  out  by  the  lantern  of  patronage,  (which  is  now  seldom 
carried  beyond  the  family,  or  neighborhood,  or  party  of  the  person 
having  the  nomination,)  since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy. 
With  the  network  of  public  and  elementary  schools,  woven  by  state 
legislation  over  all  the  land — with  public  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  special  schools  of  science  and  the  arts  already  estabUshed,  at 
short  intervals,  or  which  will  be  called  into  existence  by  the  demand 
for  a  higher  and  different  preparation  from  that  now  given,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  no  genius,  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
member  of  Congress,  will  exist,  which  will  not  be  developed  under 
the  same  influences  by  which  the  *'  dull  mediocrity"  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  will  be  educated.  Once  set  in  the  path  of  instruc- 
tion and  development,  real  genius  will  assert  its  own  claims  to  atten- 
tion, and  will,  on  a  first  or  second  trial,  before  any  board  of  exam- 
iners, make  its  vigor,  courage,  and  persistence  felt.  The  result 
will  be  the  same  in  this  institution,  as  in  every  really  good  Public 
High  School  and  Free  Academy — all  classes  as  to  wealth,  occupa- 
tion, religion^  and  political  affinities  will  be  represented, — provi- 
ded the  regulations  are  judicious,  and  the  examination  practical 
and  impartial. 

This  is  the  experience  of  the  competitive  principle  in  France  ever 
«ince  it  was  inaugurated  by  Camot  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Paris,  and  Napoleon  extended  its  application  to  every  public  special 
school,  and  to  promotion  in  every  department  of  administration, 
civil  as  well  as  military.  And  where  is  there  more  general  adminis- 
trative ability,  central  and  local  ?  Where  are  abler  or  better  trained 
officers,  military  and  civil,  to  be  found  ?  Where  does  "  well  instruct- 
ed mediocrity,'*  no  matter  how  well  backed  up  by  wealth,  find  less 
favor,  or  genius  for  organization  and  command,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  onMendedf  find  such  speedy  and  sure  recognition? 
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The  experience  of  England  in  the  trial  of  the  two  principles  of 
patronage  and  competitive  examination  for  admission,  not  only  to 
the  military  and  naval  schools,  bat  to  the  East  India  and  the  Civil 
service  generally,  is  instructive,  and  especially  on  the  points  which 
we  are  now  considering.  Prior  to  the  Crimean  war,  (which  exposed 
the  ntter  incompetency  of  a  large  number  of  officers,  who  had  ob- 
tained  their  military  education  and  promotion  by  patronage  and 
purchase,) — admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
was  by  nomination,  and  the  age  fixed  by  law,  was  fourteen  years. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  satisfied  by  personal  inquiry  in  1866, 
that  nothing  could  do  so  much  to  narrow  and  cramp  the  fiill  develop- 
ment of  a  boy^s  mind,  as  his  long  confinement  from  so  early  an  age 
among  lads  having  the  same  limited  attainments,  special  studies,  and 
destination ; — that  a  majority  of  those  admitted  on  nomination  and 
through  influential  friends,  had  only  the  minimum  qualifications 
specified  by  law; — that  to  most  cadets  the  severer  studies  were 
irksome  and  imperfectly  mastered,  on  account  of  immaturity  of 
mind  and  imperfect  preparation ; — that  the  certainty  of  promotion 
by  influence  and  purchase,  after  obtaining  the  diploma  of  the 
Academy,  and  not  unfrequcntly  without  it,  took  away  all  stimulus 
for  continued  study; — that  resignations  were  common,  when 
the  profession  of  arms  ceased  to  be  a  pastime,  or  could  be  exchanged 
for  something  that  paid  better — and  the  service  was  incumbered  by 
officers  without  large  and  trained  capacity  for  command,  although 
not  deficient  in  courage  and  dash.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Secretary  of  War,  advanced  the  minimum  age  of  candidates  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  removed  all  the  general  studies  of  the 
Academy  into  the  preparatory  course,  and  opened  the  doors  of  ad- 
mission to  those  only,  who  could  prove  their  title  to  enter  by  persona] 
merit,  in  a  free  competitive  examination.  The  same  principle  was 
applied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new  regiments  called 
for  by  the  exigences  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  found  her- 
self engaged. 

Subjects,  time,  and  places  of  examination,  were  officially  made 
known  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  commissions  to  conduct  the 
examinations  were  appointed,  composed  of  men  of  good  common 
sense,  military  officers,  and  eminent  practical  teachers  and  educators. 
The  results  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament,  five  years  later,  on 
extending  this  principle  to  all  public  schools,  and  to  all  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
were  as  follows : — In  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission 
to  the    Royal    Military   Academy,  candidates    from    all    classes 
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of  society  appeared — sons  of  merchants,  attorney s,  clergymen, 
mechanics,  and  nohlemen,  and  among  the  successful  competi- 
tors, every  class  was  represented.  Among  the  number  was  the 
son  of  a  mechanic  in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of 
an  earl,  who  was  at  the  time  a  Cabinet  Minister — the  graduates  of 
National  Schools,  and  the  students  of  Eton,  and  other  great  Public 
Schools.  The  most  successful  candidates  were  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  competitions  for 
admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France.  Out  of  679  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  the  latter,  between  1 854  and  1867, 460  were  over 
eighteen  years.  But  the  most  important  result  of  the  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  Woolwich,  was  the  superior  mental  ability,  the  vigorous 
health,  and  eagerness  for  study  exhibited  by  the  new  classes,  and 
the  small  number  who  have  failed  on  account  of  ill-health  or  incom- 
petency. On  this  point,  Mr.  Edward  Ohadwick,  in  a  Report  before 
the  National  Social  Science  Association,  at  Cambridge,  in  1862, 
says: — 

**  Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage  appointed  cadets  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officere  of  engineers  and 
the  artillery,  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  open  competition  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  there 
were  fifty,  who  were  after  long  and  indulgent  trial,  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  influential  parents  and  patrons,  dismissed  for  hopeless  in- 
capacity for  the  service  of  those  scientific  corps.  During  the  five 
subsequent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open  competition 
principle,  there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.  More- 
over, the  general  standard  of  capacity  has  been  advanced.  An  emi- 
nent professor  of  this  university  who  has  taught  as  well  under 
the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  system  at  that  Academy, 
declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  cadets,  has 
been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so,  that  he  considers 
that  the  present  average  quality  of  mind  of  the  cadets  there, — though 
the  sorts  of  attainment  are  different,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  average 
of  the  first  classmen  of  this  (Cambridge)  university,  which  of  itself  is  a 
great  gain.  Another  result,  the  opposite  to  that  which  was  confi- 
dently predicted,  by  the  opponents  to  the  principle,  has  been  that 
the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  being  di- 
minished, Lb  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessors." 

The  opening  of  the  Royal  Military  School  at  Woolwich  to  com 
petition,  on  the  basis  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  more  thorough 
general  education,  has  not  only  drawn  in  pupils  of  higher  average 
ability  and  attainments,  but  has  enabled  the  authorities  to  extend 
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the  coarae  of  instniction.  In  this,  the  only  safe  way,  they  solred 
the  prohlem  which  has  tortured  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  our 
Academy—- of  crowding  new  studies  acknowledged  to  be  desirable 
if  not  indispensable,  into  a  course  already  too  crowded  for  cadets 
■o  unequally,  and,  many  of  them,  so  imperfectly  prepared  for  the 
course  as  it  is. 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  haa  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open 
competitiTC  examinations  for  appointments  to  the  Military  and  Naval 
Schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  as  well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
principal  clerkships  in  the  War,  Admiralty,  Ordnance  and  Home 
Departments  of  the  government : — a  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endow- 
ment, has  been  ^ven  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  universities  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  in 
obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  India  service — the 
professors  in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school, 
that  some  of  his  leading  pupils  might  compete  in  these  examina- 
tions, and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a  teacher  depended  in  a  meas- 
ure on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  he  had  a  new  motive 
to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training  to  his  whole 
school. 

The  success  of  candidates  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  gov- 
ernment Military  School,  in  open  competition  for  appointments  to 
the  Artillery  and  Engineer  Corps,  in  the  new  regiments  raised  in 
1855,  over  those  who  hold  the  diplomas  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  whole  system  of  military  education. 

These  results,  imperfectly  presented  here,  will,  the  Visitors  believe, 
be  realized  from  the  changes,  which  they  now  suggest,  in  the  require- 
ments as  to  age,  attainments,  capacity  and  aptitude,  and  especially  in 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  these  qualifications,  of  candidates  foi 
appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

To  the  present  low  requirements,  and  mode  of  selecting  cadets, 
do  they  attribute  the  hostility  which  they  know  exists,  to  some  ex 
tent,  against  this  Academy,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
charges  of  personal,  and  political  favoritism  in  making  nominationsi, 
and  the  absence  of  reasonable  search,  among  all  the  youth  of  a  dis- 
trict, for  the  best  qualified  in  natural  endowments  and  acquired 
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Knowledge  irrespective  of  the  poverty,  or  wealth,  or  occupation,  oi 
fi&inily,  or  party  rehitions  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  we  are  forced  to 
believe,  in  too  many  instances,  to  be  well  founded.  To  these  hasty 
and  injudicious  nominations,  do  we  attribute  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ments of  so  many  individuals  and  families  caused  by  the  numerous 
failures  to  pass  the  almost  formal  entrance  examinations  in  reading, 
spoiling,  penmanship,  and  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  or 
if  admitted,  to  maintain  a  respectable  standing  in  conduct  and 
studies  during  their  first  year's  connection  with  the  institution.  To 
this  inequality  of  preparation  and  maturity  of  mind  on  entrance,  do 
we  attribute  the  astonishing  disparity  of  capacity  and  attaiimients 
in  the  members  of  the  same  class,  and  the  very  large  proportion  of 
all  who  are  admitted,  who  fail  to  graduate  in  very  high  standing  as 
men  of  science  or  military  promise. 

To  this  want  of  preparatory  knowledge,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
taste  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  do  we  attribute  most  of 
the  difficulties  of  internal  administration,  and  class-room  instruction. 
So  long  as  the  cadet  is  a  boy,  or  if  full  grown  in  body,  a  youth  with 
only  boyish  tastes,  and  without  scholarly  and  soldierly  aspirations, — 
so  long  as  not  a  few  are  in  the  Academy,  not  because  they  sought 
its  privileges  (torn  an  inward  and  irrepressible  impulse  to  a  military 
career,  but  for  the  eclat  of  a  military  position  to  be  resigned  when 
such  position  involves  sacrifices ;  so  long  will  the  admission  of  each 
new  class,  and  especially,  the  period  of  encampment  be  signalized 
not  only  by  boyish  pranks,  but  by  personal  outrages  on  unoffending 
members  of  the  same  corps,  which  we  had  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  dark  ages  of  collegiate  institutions,  when  boyish  inmates  were 
congregated  in  large  numbers  away  from  the  restraints  of  family 
discipline ; — so  long  will  the  time,  skill,  and  patience  of  able  pro- 
fessors, which  should  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  difficult  scien- 
tific principles  and  their  applications  to  military  art,  be  engrossed  in 
supplying  the  defects  of  an  elementary  education,  which  should  have 
been  obtained  by  the  cadet  as  well,  or  better,  at  home ;  so  long  will 
the  severe  mathematical  studies,  and  their  special  applications,  diffi- 
cult enough  to  task  a  well  disciplined  mind  even  with  the  prepara- 
tion provided  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry, — be  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  be  never  mastered  to  any 
aseful  purpose  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  by  more  than  one 
half  of  the  graduates  of  the  Academy ; — so  long  will  the  country  be 
disappointed  in  the  subsequent  career  of  many  graduates,  for  whose 
military  instruction  and  training  all  these  appropriate  and  costly 
preparations  have  been  made. 
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Id  new  of  these  and  other  conaiderations  the  Board  of  Visitors 
unanimously  recommend  that  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  military  academy  be  so  modified  as  to  provide  as  follows : 

L  The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist of  four  hundred  members,  to  which  each  state  and  territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  number  equal  to  its  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  from  the  country  at  large,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  he  shall  also  fill,  in  the  satne  way,  any  vacancy  which  for 
any  cause  may  remain  unfilled,  for  three  months  after  the  annual 
examination  in  each  year. 

II.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  csuh^i  corps  until  he  has 
been  found  qualified  in  tho  particulHrs  designated  by  law,  after  a 
public  examination  conducted  in  such  places,  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  manner  as  Congress  shall  prescribe ;  from  which  examination 
no  person  resident  of  that  portion  of  the  country  for  which  the  same 
is  held,  shall  be  excluded,  who  shall  present  credentials  from  the 
teacher  or  teachers  whom  he  bad  last  attended,  that  he  is  over  sev- 
enU»en,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  unblemished  moral 
character,  and  personal  habits,  of  good  physical  strength  and  con- 
stitution, and  has  given  evidence  of  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind  foi 
the  studies  and  duties  of  a  military  career.  The  examiners  shall 
make  return  under  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  persons  so 
presenting  themselves,  examined,  and  found  qualified,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  merit,  specifying  the  residence  and  school  or  schools 
which  they  have  attended  in  the  two  years  previous,  and  the  degree 
of  merit  exhibited  in  each  subject  of  the  examination.  And  all 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  for  any  state  or  territory,  or  for  the 
country  at  large,  shall  be  made  from  these  returns,  and  in  the  order 
of  merit  as  assigned  by  the  examiners,  until  the  same  shall  be 
revised  by  new  regulations  of  the  Qep^ment. 

IIL  ,No  person  shflfll  be  returned 'lib  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
snitauH,  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  unless  he 

1.  Shall  be  over  seventeen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Shall  possess  an  unblemished  moral  character  and  correct  per- 
sonal habits. 

8.  Shall  be  in  good  health,  and  in  no  way  incapacitated  by  want 
of  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution  for  military  service. 

4.  Shall  possess  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  the  studies  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  shall  give  evidence,  oral  and  written,  of  a 
good  English  education,  which,  in  view  of  the  wide  spread  facilities 
of  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools,  might  very  properly 
embiaoe 


(a.)  The  correct  ase  of  the  English  hingaage,  in  spealdng,  read 
iDg,  and  writing  the  same. 

(6.)  Penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  elementary  drawing. 

(c.)  The  ability  to  perform  with  facility  and  accaracy  the  yariona 
operations  of  arithmetic. 

(d.)  The  elementary  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

(e.)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  American  geography  and  history, 
and  the  leading  features  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  State  of  his  residence. 

(/l)  Or  so  much  of  the  subjects  above  specified  as  shall  be  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  immediate  and  profitable  attention  of  the  Ca- 
dets on  their  admission  to  the  special  studies  and  occupations  of  a 
military  school. 

5.  Shall  make  a  written  declaration  of  his  desire  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  Cadet  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  which  service  he  assumes 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  cadet,  to  continue  in  the 
same  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  years — bearing  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  paramount  to  all  obli- 
gations to  any  State  government,  authority,  or  constitution. 
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The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy 
for  1868,  contains  the  following  tables  and  documents  referred  to  in  the 
Report 

Tablb  a. — Showing  the  condition  in  life  of  the  parents  of  the  Cadets 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  from  1842  to  1868  inclusive. 

Tablk  B. — Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  actually  admitted  into  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  from  each  State  and  Territory  from  its 
origin  March  16th,  1802,  to  October  19th,  1868.. 

Table  C. — Showing  the  nqmber  of  Cadets  who  have  graduated  at  the 
Military  Academy,  from  its  onglt  to  1868,  wkh  the  State  and  l>rrito- 
ries  where  appointed.  yis***^' 

Tablb  D.---Showing  the  whole  number  of  Cadets  admitteaand  the 
whole  number  graduated  from  each  State  and  Territory  from  1802  to  Oc- 
tober 1868,  together  with  the  percentage  of  those  who  graduated,  and  of 
who  failed,  out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  each  State,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Cadets  to  which  each  State  and  Territory  is  now  entitied,  according 
to  the  apportionment  of  members  of  Congress,  under  the  Census  of  1860. 
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MILITaHT  ACADBMS  at  west  POIItT. 
TABLE  D. 

B  WBOLB  HUUBBKOr  OADCTB  IDUTTSD  K)  THB  MIUTABT  AOADUTT 

I  STATB  AND  TtlftaiTOBT.  AND  THE  ffSOLBNUIUlKBQBAUUATSD. 


Admiiud. 

Grtdoilod. 

r.ll'JtaUrulii.la.|    H.i™n. 

s^ 

TO... 

Fran, 

Toi.]- 

Kron,|Tal.L 

Per  Dcm. 

Numbn 

P«caat 

No 
If 

■■: 

i 

32 

'26 
1 
24 
2 

35 

.012 

'.300 
.039 
.022 

".iii 

.083 
.144 

.3;]3 

!049 
.023 
.043 
.019 
.333 

.039 

,oso 

.060 

.083 
.333 

.061 
.048 

'.029 
,011 
1.000 
.177 
.008 
,200 
.333 
.600 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 

13 

AJabama, 

ArkaiiBas, 

OalLlhrris, 

Connecticut, 

DfllBware, 

Fliffida 

Ooow», 

Ulinois, 

Jadiana, 

IBll 
1821 
IBBO 
1802 

iao6 

1R22 
1813 

18;i9 
1866 
1813 
1817 
1BD8 
1803 
1802 
IBM 
1SE0 
1819 

IBI>! 
1803 
1813 
18bi 
1804 

IBOE 
1816 
1840 
1803 
1802 
1B63 
1837 
1806 
1SB2 

1866 
I8B8 
1861 
1863 
1863 
1837 
1803 

88 

10 
102 
11 
20 
130 

U 

3 

19G 

Gl 

232 
38 
G 
51 
G7 

101 
660 

243 
3 
424 
42 
169 
178 

104 
379 

n 

113 

2 

i 

1 

330 

26 

1822 

IBSa 
1806 
1808 
1B26 
1B16 
1819 
ISU 
1843 

1 

6( 

G 
44 

30 
4S 

.296 
.294 
.100 
.539 

.300 
.329 
,370 
,440 
.428 

22 
14 

42 
62 

2 
106 
61 

91 
IB 
2 
31 

4R 
289 

lOB 
1 
203 
20 
100 
122 

26 
237 

.093 
.706 
.600 
.422 
.639 
.100 

.619 
.477 
.428 
.667 
.631 
.161 
.422 

Ism 

.474 
.333 
.126 
.662 

.446 

'.6Si 

Aia 

.476 
.628 
.686 
.727 

.615 

3 
* 

13 

Kentucky, 

1819 
1819 
1811 
1802 
1802 
1823 

1823 
1806 
1808 
1806 
1803 
1806 
1816 
1B6I 
1606 
1817 
1806 
1820 
1S63 
1804 

B3 

64 

79 
131 
17 
2 
14 

i', 
Gl 

329 
63 

118 
] 

191 
20 
69 
66 
3 
76 

143 

.22.1 
.629 
.441 
,321 

.447 

^602 
,504 
.606 
.331 
.486 
.333 
.464 
.476 
.371 
.314 
.272 
.721 
.374 

MiehiBUE 

Minnesola, 

Uimouri, 

Now  .lersoy 

New  York, 

Nonh  Carolina,.. 

31 

EhodelBland,... 
Booth  Carolina,.. 
TenneBsee, 

24 

tCZ,.:::;;:: 

West  Virginia,... 

WiBConBin,    

DUt.  or  Columbia, 
New  Ueirioo, 

13 

1848 

1B6I 
1868 
IBBl 
IBSa 

i 

.411 
.443 

.200 

!ioo 

.600 

7 
62 
3 

1 

.412 

.649 
.600 
.333 

Nebraska, 

Seyada,.. 

At  largo, 

Unknown, 

I3B 

.121 

ISG 

.473 

40 

Total, 

4.626 

2,030 

210 

294 
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«d  fVom  VibiN  pnpiifl)  b)r  L'opI  Boytitao, 
Inhta  Hiitiir;  oribe  ITnilad  SUUa  Miliurj  Actdfmj.  Tbi  pci  ntntn^o  ol'ri'iuUi,  railsni, 
Ac,  ii  uloulaUd  rroni  thi  loUlt  Ihin  ubUlned.  The  nloQU  ttcHritf  it  lh>  motU  ii  lUfhUr 
^kted  hy  Uw  difficult;  of  uiT[nint  On  tmnr^ii  Cadeli  idmiltRl,  whu«  pliM  uf  r«l4«M 
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OPINIONS  OF  COL.  TUATER  AND  OTHERS. 

On  the  reoammendations  of  the  Board  of  Vinton  <u  to  the  eonditiona  of 
admimon  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  Weet  Point, 

« 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Col.  Stlvanus  Thatbr,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  1816  to  1831. 

'*  The  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  at  West  Point,  for  1868, 
I  have  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  not  to  say  admiration.  The 
subject  of  the  admission  of  CadeU,  their  number,  age,  attainments,  and 
mode  of  appointment,  is  discussed  in  the  most  complete  and  able  manner, 
ne  laieeanC  rien  a  desirer^  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  am  naturally  the  more 
pleased  from  finding  my  own  views  so  perfectly  reflected  in  many  import- 
ant particulars.  The  only  difference  T  notice  is  the  small  addition  to  my 
standard  of  attainment  fbr  admission.  I  not  only  agree  to  that,  but 
would  raise  the  standard  as  high  as  Congress  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
The  higher  the  standard,  the  more  pcrfe<;t  will  be  the  test  of  capacity. 
The  subject,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  is  not  a  new  one  with  me.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  I  made  my  first  effort  to  have  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment by  nomination,  done  away  with,  and  admission  by  open  competition 
adopted.  My  last  effort  before  the  late  one,  was  made  in  1858,  while  I 
was  in  command  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  during  the  absence  of  Glen. 
Totten.  At  the  same  time,  I  recommended  a  higher  standard  of  attain* 
ment,  a  Board  of  Improvement,  and  some  of  the  other  changes  comprised 
in  my  ^*  Propositions,"  but  with  little  expectation,  however,  that  my  soli- 
tary voice  would  be  heeded.  After  long  despairing,  I  am  now  encourag^ 
aTid  cheered.  Admission  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all,  may 
not  be  attained  as  soon  as  we  wish,  but  come  it  must  at  no  d  staut  day. 
Let  every  future  Board  of  Visitors  recall  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  yonr  excellent  Report ;  no  new  arguments  are  needed,  and  let  all  the 
publications  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  agitate  the  question 
unceasingly. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  pernsal  of  the  "  Propositions, 
referred  to  in  Gol.  Thayer^s  letter,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  1863,  with  "  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy.*'  So  far  as  the  Visitors  go,  theii 
views,  and  those  of  Gol.  Thayer,  are  almost  identical,  but  Col. 
Thayer's  communication  to  the  Secretary  includes  many  other  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  instmction,  discipline,  and  administration 
of  the  institution,  which  we  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
and  embodied  in  the  Regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  Col.  Thayer,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  theoretical  coarse  at  West  Point  reduced  to 
two  ycarv ;  and  Special  Courses,  or  Schools  of  Application  and  Practice 
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establiibed  for  the  Engineer,  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  service, 
open  only  to  those  who  should  show  natural  aptitade,  and  the  proper 
amount  of  acquired  knowledge,  whether  graduates  of  the  scientific 
course  of  West  Point,  or  any  State  scientific  or  classical  school,  in 
a  competitive  examination.  In  each  of  these  courses  or  schools,  there 
should  be  a  graduation,  and  promotion,  in  the  particular  service, 
according  to  merit  Our  whole  system  of  military  instruction 
should  terminate  in  a  staff  school,  open  only  to  those  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  knowledge  required  for  graduation  in  at  least  two  of  the 
above  special  courses,  should  have  had  at  least  three  years  actual 
experience  in  service.  While  members  of  the  Staff  School,  these 
candidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  should,  if  called  for  by  the  State 
authorities,  assist  without  compensation,  in  conducting  Military 
Encampments  of  the  Officers  of  the  State  Militia,  like  those  held 
every  year  in  Switzerland,  and  corresponding  to  what  is  known  in 
this  country  to  Teacher's  Institutes.  The  graduates  of  the  Staff 
School,  should  constitute  the  Staff  Corps,  from  which  all  vacancies 
in  the  higher  offices  of  the  Regular  Army  should  be  filled,  and  al' 
appointments  to  new  regiments  be  made. 

Extract  from   a  letter  of  Gen.  H.  E.  Oliver. 

I  have  read  with  the  utmost  care,  the  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  year 
1863,  and  most  heartily  concur  in  the  views  therein  set  forth,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  portion  of  it,  which  recommends  a  competitive  examination 
of  candidates  for  admission.  In  all  its  relations  it  is  right  In  fiict  it 
stands  out  prominently  as  the  only  proper  mode  of  admittance. 

My  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Academy,  having  attended  the  ex* 
amination  in  1846,  by  invitation,  and  again  in  1847,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  that  year,  enables  me  to  speak  with  reasonable 
authority.  These  visits  afforded  me  opportunities,  which  I  improved  to 
the  utmost,  and  most  minutely,  to  become  intimately  well  informed  of  the 
effect  of  the  prevailing  method  of  selection,  and  of  its  practical  results 
upon  character  and  scholarship  after  admission,  as  well  as  to  know,  with 
what  degree  of  fidelity,  the  institution  was  answering  the  intent  of  its 
founding,  and  the  just  expectation  of  the  country  ;  and  I  was  then  satis- 
fled,  and  subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that 
whatever  of  deficiency  prevailed,  was  traceable  to  the  method  of  admis- 
sion. Faithful  teachers  and  &ithful  teaching  will  achieve  great  results, 
but  they  can  not  make  good,  incompetent  natural  endowments,  nor  infuse 
vigor  and  life  into  sluggish  natures.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  feel  the  force  of  your  views,  and  comply  with  your  most  com- 
mendable reoommendations. 
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RuoLUTiON  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at 
tho  Annual  Meeting  in  August,  1863. 

Whrkbas,  the  ^ecurity  and  honor  of  the  whole  country  require  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  the  right  sort  of  men  with  the  right  sort  oi 
knowledge  and  training ;  and  whereas^  the  military  and  naval  schools  es- 
tablished to  impart  this  knowledge  and  training  will  fail  in  their  objects, 
unless  young  men  are  selected  as  students,  of  the  right  age,  with  suitalile 
preparatory  knowledge,  with  vigor  of^body,  and  aptitude  of  mind,  for  the 
special  studies  of  such  schools;  and  whereas^  the  mode  of  determining  the 
qualifications  and  selecting  the  students,  may  be  made  to  test  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  elementary  education  given  in  the  several  States,  therefor 

B/Moloed^  That  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
are  authorized  and  instructed  to  memorialize  Uie  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  revise  the  terms  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  National  Military 
and  Naval  Schools,  so  as  to  invite  young  men  of  the  right  spirit,  and  with 
vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  who 
aspire  to  serve  their  country  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  to  com- 
pete in  open  trial  before  intelligent  and  impartial  examiners  in  each  State, 
without  fear  or  favor,  without  reference  to  the  wealth,  or  poverty,  or  oc- 
cupation, or  political  opinions  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  such 
admission,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  order  of  admission  shall  be  according 
to  the  personal  merits  and  fitness  of  the  candidate." 

Extract  firom  letter  of  Prof.  Monroe,  St  John's  Oollege,  Fordham,  N.  T. 

I  rejoice  that  some  one  has  taken  hold  of  this  subject  at  last.  It  needs  only 
to  be  understood  to  be  adopted ;  for  I  can  not  see  from  what  quarter  any  oppo 
sition  to  it  can  arise.  You  rightly  observe  that  "  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  several  States"  are  interested  in  this  mode  of  appointment.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  many  of  the  Continental  States  admit  to  tlieir  military  schools  the 
most  competent  young  men  who  present  themnelves,  nnd  the  method  is  found 
to  be  as  economical  as  it  is  equitable.  Long  years  of  winnomng  is  saved  to 
the  Government;  for  the  subjects  who  present  themselves  are,  of  course,  the 
most  cai)able.  For  several  years  I  was  a  witness  of  the  beneficial  eflfects  pn>- 
duood  on  youth  in  France  by  tho  stimulation  of  their  energies  in  order  to  under- 
go an  examination  for  admission  into  the  military  or  naval  schools.  Our  present 
mode  of  appointment  appears  to  be  an  anomaly ;  for  while  monarchies  find  it 
expedient  to  adopt  a  less  exclusive  mode  of  sustaining  their  military  organiza- 
tions, we  still  tling  to  one  founded  on  patronage  and  prerogative.  Many  of  our 
young  men  in  different  colleges  and  educational  institutions  have  a  taste  and 
vocation  to  the  military  profession,  and  have  an  equal  right  to  compete  for  a 
place  in  the  only  fields  where  such  a  taste  can  be  gratified — viz.,  in  the  army 
and  navy.  These  careers  should  then  be  open  to  them.  There  is  danger  and 
want  of  policy  in  suppressing  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  young  men  in  a 
nation  which  is,  say  what  we  can,  passionately  fond  of  military  glory. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  for  1864. 

The  main  features  of  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  fbr  1863  we  most  eordially 
approve,  especially  its  recommendations  of  competitive  examination,  and  raising 
the  age  and  qualifications  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  only  student  who 
obtained  his  appointment  through  competitive  examination  (introduced  into  his 
district  by  the  member  of  Congress  upon  whose  recommendation  he  was  ap- 
pointed fVom  the  common  schools  *  of  New  York)  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
elass  this  year. 


*  TIm  suoeaHfal  eandidmte,  oat  of  twmxtj  corapotiton,  wm  a  mombor  of  tho  Ftm  Atmiwrnj  if 
bo  eitj  of  Now  York,  and  itood  in  ■ohokiihip  about  tho  nlddlo  of  hb  oUm. 
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The  beneficial  effect  on  schools,  as  regards  both  pnpils  and  teach- 
ers, of  throwing  open  appointments  in  civil,  as  well  as  in  military 
and  naval  service,  to  competition,  and  giving  them  to  the  most  mer- 
itorioos  candidates,  on  examination,  is  thus  commented  on  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Queen's  Commissioners  on  the  Endowed  Schools  of 
Ireland: 

This  measure  has  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  our  body,  who  regard 
it  as  an  effectual  method  of  promoting  intermediate  education.  The  experience 
already  obtained  respecting  the  operation  of  public  and  conipetitive  examina- 
tions, so  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  tried,  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that 
the  extension  of  this  system  would,  under  judicious  management,  produce  very 
beneficial  eflfects,  both  in  raising  the  standard  of  instruction,  and  in  stimulating 
the  efforts  of  masters  and  of  pupils.  The  educational  tests  adapted  for  exami- 
nations for  the  public  service  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  of  all  others  the  most 
general  in  their  character,  and  therefore,  those  best  calculated  to  direct  the 
efforts  of  teachers  to  that  course  of  mental  discipline  and  moral  training,  the  at- 
tainment of  which  oonstitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the  chief  object  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. The  experience  of  the  civil  service  commission  has  shown  the  short- 
comings of  all  classes  in  the  most  general  and  most  elementary  branches  of  a 
literary  and  scientific  education. 

These  views  are  strongly  corroborated  by  the  testimony,  appended  to  the 
Report,  of  prominent  teachers  and  educators  consulted  on  the  subject : 

Prof  BuUen,  in  the  Queen's  CJollege,  CJork,  remarks: — "No  movement  ever 
made  will  so  materially  advance  education  in  this  country  as  the  throwing  open 
public  situations  to  meritorious  candidates.  It  has  given  already  a  great  im- 
pulse to  schools  and  will  give  g^reater.  The  consequence  of  throwing  the  dvil 
service  open  to  the  public  is  already  beginning  to  tell — although  only  in  opera- 
tion a  tbw  months,  it  has  told  in  a  most  satis&ctory  manner  in  this  city ;  and, 
from  what  I  can  see,  it  will  have  the  happiest  results  on  education  generally.** 

Prof  King,  Head  Master  of  a  Grammar  School  at  Ennis,  writes: — "These 
examinations  have  already  caused  improvements  in  my  own  school  by  indao- 
ing  me  to  give  instruction  in  branches  which  I  had  never  taught  before.** 

The  Dean  of  Elphin,  the  Archdeacon  of  Waterford  and  the  Bishop  of  Doun, 
advocate  the  measure  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  produce  competition  be- 
tween schools,  and  to  stimulate  private  enterprise.  The  Bishop  of  Gashel 
*«  thought  that  this  competition  would  be  more  valuable  than  the  endowment 
of  schools  giving  education  gratuitously.** 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  views,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  likely 
to  aocme  both  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the  public  service  from  the  ex- 
tsnslon  of  the  system  of  competitive  examinations,  we  may  add  that,  at  the  late 
competitive  examination  for  certificates  of  merit  held  by  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Samuel  Chapman,  who  was  educated  solely  by  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety, as  a  foundation  boy,  obtained  the  first  place  and  a  prize  of  £5.  In  oon- 
■equence  of  this  success  the  Bank  of  Ireland  immediately  appointed  him  to  a 
olerinh^.  Mr.  Chapman  was  originally  elected  to  the  Pococke  Institution,  from 
a  parish  school,  by  a  competitive  examination ;  and  on  his  leaving  the  Santry 
school  ProC  Galbrsith  appointed  him  his  assistant  in  Trinity  College,  in  conse- 
qiaenoe  of  the  sidll  in  drawing  which  he  exhibited,  and  his  knowledge  of  mathe- 
HMtiaij^  m  pro?ed  hj  bis  final  examination. 
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I.   ARISTOTLE  AND  HIS  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 


MKMHIK. 


AuisTOTLK,  as  a  tliiulit^r,  \\rit«'r,  ainl  ini  ai'ti>r.  IkIjuilTs  aslci^itiinatc- 
Iv  tu  the  histi»rv  nf  i)i'il.ii'iiijv  as  to  tin*  annals  of  ])liilo.s(»])liv ;  and 
tt'a«'hcrs  i>liouM  Anhn  hi  in  anionic  tin*  iiio>t  (■••h'lu'altMl  an«l  l>riLrliti»st 
iiann'-^  of  tlK*ii*  i>roft'>sion,  to  ulioni  kiriix  riiilip  rouM  write  on  llie 
birth  of  his  son  AK'xanih'r — "knitw  that  a  son  is  horn  to  nn*,  and 
that  I  am  thankful  to  tin*  iXo.Js  n<.t  no  imirh  for  thi^  hirlli  oi'  a  ho\, 
as  that  ho  is  h-.ini  in  your  tiniis.  'i'raintMl  up  l.y  ymi,  I  am  in  liopj-s 
that  Iio  \\ill  hi'i'Mino  worthy  of  m<' ainl  "f  >iiiN'iM'«lintr  inu  nj>i»n  the 
tliron*?/'  IIl'  was  lM»rn  U.  <'.,  .'iJ^J,  at  Sia^ira,  m-ar  <.'liali'i«rn-i*, 
th<;  most  poj>iil.»us  part  i»f  nortli«M'n  (In'Tf.  IIi^  lathor  was  Niko- 
ina«;]iu.s,  physii-ian  an«l  friend  of  the  Ma^'cdunian  kinir,  Amyntas  11, 
At  the  «h'ath,  aj^parcntly  rarly,  of  his  par-ut^  h<'  had  the  irtn><l 
fortune  to  come  und«Ttln.'  ran'  of  Troxruus,  a  t'aithtul  i^uardian,  Jind 
careful  f  )r  liis  hrinixinix  nj>.  In  return,  Ari^otlc  crfeted  >tatues,  as 
marks  of  «rratitu«h\  to  hini,  his  wife,  an^l  parents;  and  afterward 
adopieil  and  e^lueated  liis  st)n. 

At  the  aire  of  sj»vi«uteen,  Arist«»tle  was  attrai-ted  to  Athens,  then 
the  eent»T  of  i'i\ilizati'tn.  ehiitlv  hv  the  fame  of  Tlato.  Here  he 
devoted  him>e!f  tor  twentv  M'.-irs  U)  the  >tudv  of  philosophy,  al- 
IIioultIi  he  aj»j>ar«Mitly  e«>ntinue<l  his  favoriti'  ])hysieal  aiu!  ehemieal 
&tu«Iie#.  His  jMTseveriui;  labor,  and  the  zeal  with  whieh  In*  studied 
the  works  of  paM  ainl  [in-M-nt  philosopjn-rs  so  liiirhly  recommeinled 
him  t»»  I'laio  that  he  surnamed  liim  **  The  riiil«»sopher  (»f  Truth," 
and  the  m»u1  of  his  si'honl ;  and  used  to  call  hi^  house  the  liouse  of 
the  reader,  from  hi>  ind<fatiifahle  n-searelu-s  into  all  p<»sMlile  pliili)- 
sophieal  writini^s.  II«j  used  to  say  **  Xenocrates  needs  spurs,  Aris- 
totle reins/'  Tlie  variance  whieh  after  a  time  s[)ran«x  up  between 
IMato  and  Aristotle  may  have  ori^rinated  in  radical  ditferenee  of 
character.  IVrhaps  Aristotle,  as  is  reported,  iiaw  too  mueh  atten- 
ti«>n  to  his  pers«»n;  or  j)erhap>,  aeeordinj;  to  the  ideas  of  the  otlu.T 
phiiosfjpher,  was  too  mueh  a  man  of  the  w«»rld,  he  was  too  i-arly  in 
life  set-king  to  pursue  his  various  departments  of  investigation,  and 
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to  gather  together  a  treasure  of  experieneo.  At  an  early  age  he 
wrote  four  books  on  proverbs,  wliich  were  an  important  contri])ntion 
to  tlie  woi'lcKs  wisdom.  By  such  stn<lios  lie  prej>are(l  Iiimself  m<'>re 
directly  for  the  education  of  a  prince,  but  raised  up  some  opposition 
here  and  tliere.  Tie  soon  ofathenMl  a  small  circle  of  youths  and 
men  around  him,  to  wh<>m  he  delivered  IctJtures;  and  perhaps  it  wns 
this  which  aroused  tlie  iealousv  of  Plato. 

After  Aristotle  had  ended  his  su[)ervision  of  Alexander's  educa- 
tion, and  the  latter  had  (U'])arte*l  to  the  c«m(juest  of  Asia,  he  returned 
to  Atliens,  and  sele<'ted  there  as  his  place  of  abode  and  instruction 
the  Lyceum,  so  called  from  the  neighboring  temple  of  Apollo 
Lyceus,  and  consistinjx  of  a  tjvninasium  surrounded  with  avenues 
of  trees,  where  he  lectured.  His  scholars  were  named  Perijjatetica 
from  the  avenues  (rrspirrc/.r'ii ;)  or,  as  the  ancients  believed,  from 
Aristotle's  own  habit  of  teaching  while  he  walked  (-rsriffarJiv ;)  it 
is  uncertain  which,  though  the  last  seems  most  probable.  lie 
lectured  twi(!e  a  day;  in  the  morning  upon  more  profound  subjects 
of  nature  and  dialectics,  of  which  he  was  preeminently  master,  and 
in  the  afternoon  upon  ex(;teric  subjects,  and  those  easy  of  eomprc- 
heusion.  To  the  former,  none  were  admitted  without  a  previous 
examination  of  tlieir  knowledge  and  fitness;  while  to  the  latter, 
younc:  men  were  admitted  without  any  s])ecial  selection.  lie  seems 
usually  to  have  emj>lnye<l  the  erotematic-dialectic  method  by  ques- 
tion and  answer;  employing  such  dis|)utations  as  were  according  to 
his  views,  a  good  exercise  of  the  mind. 

Ik^sides  these  lectures  and  this  practical  labor,  Aristotle  published, 
during  his  thirteen  years'  stay  in  Athens,  most  of  his  writings;  in 
part  by  the  assistance  of  his  great  pupil.  In  the  general  commo- 
tions which  followed  Alexander's  death,  and  particularly  at  Athens, 
against  the  friends  of  the  Macedonians,  he  fled  from  Athens  to 
Chalcis,  B.  C,  322,  and  there  continued  his  teaching  until  hia 
death  in  the  same  year.  His  place  at  the  Lyceum  was  tilled  by  his  . 
pupil,  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  the  Lesbian  Theophnistiifi  j 
whom  he  had  likened  to  the  lively  Lesbian  wine. 

« 

We  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  Aristotle's 

EDUCATIONAL    VIKWS. 

The  highest  object  of  the  art  of  education  is,  to  train  men. 

MAN. 

Man,  although,  besides,  the  most  highly  endowed  of  all  beings,  is 
distiuiruished  from  beasts,  with  whom  he  shares  animal  life,  and 
from  plants,  with  whom  and  beasts  he  shares  a  vegetating  life,  nut 
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only  bv  the  (MiJ.iWiuont  of  reason,  while  thev  arc  eontr«>llo«.l  hv 
their  passhms,  and  hy  the  power  of  di>tiiict  ieeolIi'<'tiMii,  whih'  tliey 
Lave  only  a  dim  kind  tjf  nu'ni<»ry,  hut  especially  by  spcci-h,  whieli 
enables  them  to  expri'>s  their  deMres  and  di>likeN.  (M'  all  h\ing 
l)ein*(s  he  alune  pn^essos  pen.'epti«»ns  (»f  '^tnnl  and  evil,  of  right  an<l 
w riiiinr^  and  the  puwer  of  «'.\])nssln^  them  by  artieiilate spiMjeh.  Thus 
follows  tlie  iK»sMlnlit\  of  Mn:ii>tv;  of  the  famil  valid  «.»f  tlie  state;  bonds 
of  union  ann»nir>t  men  basi.M.l  up<»n  nrcd.s  other  tlian  those  of  mere 
nature. 

The  state,  tlie  ^'onipletest  of  all  lorms  of  association,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  otln.r<  witiiin  ii,  and  \\hi''h  bv  itself  sullieient  to  sc- 
cure  happijie^s  in  lite,  is  likewise  foundeil  in  nature;  man  bein^r  by 
nature  a  ]*olitieal  beiiip^,  and  dotined  in  ii\e  in  a  eivil  orMfani/ation. 
Whoever  TiNes  within  no  state,  is,  by  isature  an^l  not  by  aeeiilent, 
either  a  miserable  or  a  superhuman  iM-iuii";  either  a  beast  or  a  (.lod. 

I'i;miny  <.if  man. 

It  was  a  ireneral  opinion  amonLT  the  (in'eks  that  everv  <'itizen 
shoubl  pr  'jMise  t«.»  himself  some  objet't  tor  which  to  lead  a  i;;ooil 
lifi*;  wliether  hoin)r.  tame,  wealth  or  intellectual  trainiu*;;  and  that 
hi<  o{M'U|»ations  shoiiM  all  Iiave  ret'eieuce  to  this.  Three  I'ourses  of 
life  were  usually  diNtinL£uish«*d  ;  tin*  j»h'as;in-seekinir,  devoted  to  en- 
joynient ;  the  j>olitiv'al,  to  virtue  ;  an«l  th**  ]»hiK»s(>|»hi<;,  to  knowledjrc, 
Whihi  the  fiiM  is  in  a  certain  sense  animal,  and  the  secon«l  purely 
human,  tln^  third  lifts  us  ab«ive  the  narruw  limits  of  human  life. 
All  the  various  a«:tivities  (»f  m«Mi  in<'lude  and  are  ba^'i]  upon  one 
idea  ;  namely,  that  of  happiness  fi'*  beinir  the  hi«;hest  obje««t  of  life; 
aiul  tliey  are  all  di^tinirui^hed  by  ap[»ro\imations  to  simple  exeel- 
k'nces,  instead  of  bv  tin*  absolute,  whi<'h  alone  is  trulv  worth  seek- 
injx  and  whicli  will  piesent  the  hiirhest  obje«'t  of  human  attainment, 
namely,  suliiciency  t«)  one's  self,  llajipiness,  which  consists  in  suc- 
eesst'ul  activity  <luriniX  life,  exerted  with  tlie  appr«»priate  helj>s,  is 
ba<ed  upon  virtui-;  >\hich  sii;niiies  the  correct  selection  of  the  mean 
between  two  evils  of  opymsite  character;  one  of  them  ever  passing 
tlie  line  of  a  just  mo«lcration,  anil  the  otlnM*  not  reachini;  it.  A 
virtuous  Course  of  lit'e  is  not  based  upon  ('cilain  pre<letermined 
principles,  l)Ut  consists  in  that  which  is  t'ound  to  be  good,  and  to 
increfisc!  liappinrss.  Tlie  best  life  is  ther«'fore  the  ha]ipiest ;  and  the 
practice  of  virtue  is  always  a  grave  and  ditlicult  ])ath.* 

Other  exlcnial  means  of  ha]>j)iness,  aeoor<ling  to  Aristotle,  good 

•  \Vc  riuiBt  n«»t  iiiiiii  it  iJii-  jila.-c  tt  rflVr  »•»  ri  iIiM'iiurM'  »lclivcr«'il  by  I*r  NiMndur,  M«r»*h'il.  11*43, 
b«'fore  tlic  IJerlin  Aoiiflt-my  of  Srifiiri-,  'On  rl.t-  r;  ImI  (>:»»  l.(:tw»;i':i  tlio  Ari>tti{'li!in  ami  Clirwlian 
MoruU." 
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in  substance,  and  the  lack  of  which  ch^tracts  from  it,  are  these ; 
nol)le  birth,  strength,  grcjitness,  educated  facuhios,  beauty  of  body, 
(especially  important  according  to  Oreek  ideas,  as  botokoning  beauty 
of  mind,)  and  many  and  well-trained  children,  both  bt>y8  and  girls. 
Friendship  and  love  are  also  needful,  even  more  in  prosperity  than 
!n  adversity;  since  man  is  adapted  not  to  himself  alone,  but  to  a 
^•eater  community ;  and  tlierefore  to  sym])athy  with  joy  and  sor- 
row. With  the  practice  of  virtue  and  happiness,  pleasure  is  closely 
connected;  not  merely  as  an  exterior  a«liunct,  either:  but  allowable 
pleasure  is  not  only  no  liindrance  to  good,  but  a  help;  and  an  etlort 
after  it  is  an  eifort  after  good. 

The  pleasure  connected  with  any  thing  <loes  not  interfere  with 
earnestness  or  discretion  in  relation  to  it,  as  when  one  occupies  him- 
self in  inconsistent  matters,  but  is  inseparable  from  life,  and  gives  a 
higher  direction  to  all  human  efforts,  so  that  everv  braiKih  of  human 
knowle«ljj:e  is  benefited  bv  it.  The  pleasure  of  investij^atinLC  and 
learning  is  a  cause  of  deej)er  investigation  and  greater  learning. 
Young  chiMren,  on  the  c«)ntrary,  an<i  beasts,  seek  external  and 
isolated  pleasures. 

The  unreasoni nix  effort  after  fjood  which  is  seen  in  vounjj  children, 
appears  first;  but  to  the  possession  of  moral  virtue,  or  to  a  virtuous 
life,  consciou"=iness  is  necessary  ;  which  depends  upon  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  reason.  Upon  the  harmony  between  the  reason  and 
the  instinct  depends  the  progress  in  good ;  so  that  neither  a  beast 
nor  a  child  can  practice  real  virtue ;  nor  every  man,  but  he  imly  in 
whom  the  proper  qualities  of  body  and  mind  exist  and  have  been 
edueated;  that  is,  who  is  emphatieally  a  man,  (Hitter,  Gesehichte 
der  T*hilosophie,  III.  208 — 'M)l.)  AVhile  Socrates  taught  that  virtue 
may  be  learne<l,  and  therefore  <lepends  upon  abstract  theories,  Aris- 
totle maintained  the  doctrine  that  to  learn  it,  practice  is  necessary ; 
that  education  in  jrood  morals,  under  hiws  an«l  bv  early  inxnl  train- 
ing  must  precede,  if  instruction  in  the  same  is  successfully  to  follow. 
Moral  virtue  depends  upon  practice,  and  therefore  upt)n  knowledge; 
so  that  knowledge  precedes  the  full  attainment  of  virtue.  Accord- 
ing to  Socrates,  moral  life  wa-^  a  conse<]uence  of  mental  perc«'ption, 
and  therefore  depended  entirely  upon  instruction  and  doctrine. 
Aristotle's  teaching,  however,  was  that  virtue  is  an  activity,  and  is  to 
be  acqiiired  only  by  ]>ractiee ;  that  it  is  more  securely  possessed 
than  knowledge ;  not  liable  to  be  forgotten ;  a  quality  of  the  soul 
acquired  by  a  long  course  of  exertion,  and  intrepid  and  persevering 
practice. 

In  order  to  a  consistent  life  according  to  the  precepts  of  morality, 
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the  exertion  of  all  the  faculties  is  needed ;  and  it  is  likewise  im- 
portant that  youth  should  be  trained  to  it  from  as  early  an  apje  as 
possible.  Indeed,  all  depends  upon  this,  since  it  is  only  by  means 
of  completing  many  virtuous  actions  that  we  are  to  arrive  at  virtue 
itself.  Aristotle  elsewhere  names  three  especial  aids  to  education, 
namely,  endowment,  practice,  and  instruction. 

XKCESSITY  OF   HUMAN   ASSOCIATION';    l.   C,   OP  TUK   STXTE. 

As  Aristotle  tearhcs  that  politics  au<l  ethics  arc  most  intimately 
connected,  so  accordin«jj  to  him  tlie  compJL'to.st  practice  of  virtue  can 
only  be  within  and  by  the  state  ;  neither  is  happiness  to  be  aecpiired 
alone,  but  onlv  witliin  the  stati? ;  even  the  natural  man  himself  beinjy 
a  political  beinij;.  All  knowledire  and  power  have,  according  to  him, 
only  one  purpose,  namely,  x\u'.  g«)od.  The  more  excellent  such 
knowledge  or  powi.T  is,  the  more  ex«;ellent  the  go<Ml  at  which  it 
aims;  and  the  most  exet-lU-nt  is,  the  jMilltieal.  The  completest  vir- 
tue depi-nds  upon  the  fullol  knowledi^e;  and  this,  in  the  state,  is 
first  acquired  through  e<lu''ati«»ii  and  instructinn,  ;iiid  afterward  under 
good  laws,  which  improve  th*'  citizens  by  assisting  them  in  aeipiir- 
ing  intelligence  and  penetration. 

The  otlice  of  the  state  is  not  merelv  to  sati>fv  material  needs;  it 
has  a  higher  and  moral  <luty;  that  is,  to  n*nder  the  citizen  good  and 
obedient  to  the  la^^s.  and  thus  to  lead  him  to  a  life  of  happiness. 
The  nund)er  of  citizens  i-i  not  too  small,  so  long  as  their  free 
devclopnu'iit  is  not  hiinh'n-d,  and  their  necessities  are  well  satisfied; 
nor  to()  large,  as  lonuj  as  it  is  ditlicult  to  omit  them  from  their  regu- 
lar situation  and  calling  in  the  community.  That  is  the  hajjjiiest 
life  whieh  pre<ierves  a  man,  arriving  at  most  only  to  moderate  posses- 
sions; since  wealth  inclines  to  sh>th  an<l  insubordination,  as  mav  bo 
seen  bv  the  ca*«e  of  the  children  of  the  wealthv,  who  are  not  accus- 
tt»med  to  obey  tea«*h<frs  in  tlu?ir  youth.  Want,  on  the  other  hand, 
induces  a  debased  and  servile  sj)irit;  and  moreover,  the  feeling  of 
union  is  stronir«st  between  those  of  like  condition.  Still,  Plato's 
scheme  of  community  of  goods  should  not  be  introduced,  much 
less  the  cuminunity  of  wives  and  children.  Such  an  ecjuality  as 
that  would  destrov  freed<»m  and  discretion  in  intercourse  with  others, 
and  would  result  in  sloth  an<l  carelessness;  for  every  man  cares 
more  for  himself  than  for  his  neighbor,  and  tor  his  own  property, 
than  for  that  of  the  communitv.  The  idea  of  the  family,  anil  of  the 
state,  too,  and  all  freedom  and  indepen<lence  whatever,  wr)uld  in  like 
manner  disappear.  Property,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  vested 
in  individuals,  while  by  cultivating  the  good  feelings  of  the  citizens. 
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its  use  would  be  common  to  all.  In  short,  a  common  interest  and 
unity  in  the  state  should  be  attained,  not  by  the  violent  means  ad- 
vocated by  Plato,  which  are  philanthroj)ic  only  in  aj>j>earance,  but 
by  means  of  a  right  education ;  which  t<inds  to  destroy  selfi.shnesis 
and  to  promote  public  spirit  and  the  U>ve  of  others.  ChildrL-n  and 
wives  should  be  trained  with  reference  to  the  state;  since  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  means  of  happiness  and  enjoyment. 

Aristotle  states  three  pure  species  uf  national  constitution; 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  lie  preiors  the  lirst  two; 
not  for  the  reasons  commonly  given  by  the  great  mind>  of  antiquity, 
but  from  a  conviction  based  upon  a  pr<»fi)und  acquaintance  with 
practical  relations  of  life,  "that  it  is  impracticable  to  train  all  the 
citizens  in  all  the  virtues;  and  that  thev  must  of  necessitv  be  led 
toward  the  better,  and  made  obedient  even  again>t  their  v.  ills."  Fui 
this  reasoij  he  prefers  the  systeuis  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy, 
whi(!h  are  according  to  him  closely  rehited  ;  nt»t  absolutely  pure, 
but  with  so  much  partici[)atioii  in  the  government  by  the  many  as 
may  keep  them  interested  in  the  common  welfare,  an<l  prevent  dis- 
turbances and  enmities  from  arising  within  the  state. 

Tlie  most  important  means  for  the  permanence  of  the  state, 
though  up  to  the  present  time  scan^ely  considered,  is,  an  education 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  and  the  constitution  ;  so  that  the  children 
shall  grow  up  into  good  citizens,  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
constitution.  In  the  aristocracy  whi(;h  is  really  Aristotle's  favorite 
scheme,  the  education  of  .nil  the  citizens  is  so  arranjred  that  thev 
learn  first  to  obey  and  then  to  comnumd ;  so  that  the  first  is  the 
business  of  the  young,  and  the  latter  of  the  old.  But  where,  as  in 
an  oligarchy,  a  limited  class  of  citizens,  or  as  in  a  monarchy,  a 
single  family,  governs,  there  the  education  of  the  governing  persons 
must  be  different  from  that  of  their  subjects.  The  sou  of  a  king, 
for  instance,  should  receive  especial  instruction  in  riding  and  in  the 
art  of  war. 

DTFFERENCES  AMONGST  MEN,   UY   NATURE   AND   OTHERWISE. 

But  from  the  same  education,  under  like  circumstances,  arise  dif- 
ferent virtues ;  differing  according  to  natural  endowments,  as  appears 
in  the  case  of  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves.  The  slave  has  rea- 
son, but  not  enough  to  take  care  of  himself;  the  woman  an  unstable 
one ;  the  child  an  immature  one.  Manly  virtue  has  thus  a  character 
of  command,  womanly  of  serving.  Viilues,  however,  do  not  differ 
chiefly  according  to  differences  of  condition  or  sex,  but  to  distinc- 
tions of  mental  endowment  in  individuals. 
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The  Aristotelian  i)svdioli)jxv  distiiiLrui^lics  a  roasoiiiuLC  ainl  an  iin- 
reasoning  part  of  the  luinian  sonl.  T«i  tho  former,  lu'sjiU"*  the 
merely  animal  and  veijetative  life,  ]»elt»ii;x  tin*  ap|»etite>,  an«l  passions 
as  anger,  «fce.  Our  effort  nmst  tlnTefore  l>e  to  bring  tlie  nnn'ast)n- 
ing  part  into  subjection  and  obedienee  to  the  reasoning,  wliirji  takes 
cogiiizanec  not  only  <»f  jiermanently  fixod  j»rin«Mple<,  but  of  things 
mutable  and  transitory,  llem-e,  a  di-^tiut-tion  bctwt.Hn  nioml  virtues, 
sueli  as  uKMleration  and  couragi.-,  ainl  iiitiUvM-tual  virtue's,  >ni-h  as 
wisd  >m,  knowk'diro.  The  >eiisibilitirs  must  therefon-  bv  rcixulated 
by  the  reason,  and  thus  the  pa>si'Mis  an«l  iii-^tinets  Ik-  govmicd  and 
dinM.toil.  The  practical  undcrMaudiiiir  lh»ws  iVom  thi<  harmouv 
Letwcen  think'niLT  an«l  williuir;  so  that  its  action  is  dire«-t«'d  toward 
errur  or  truth,  theorcti«*allv  si.cakini;,  by  the  determination^  nf  the 
perceptions  and  [>assions.  "^rhe  moral  virtues  are  not  born  within 
us,  nor  are  they  repugnant  to  nur  nature,  sinec  in  that  <'a><e  we  couM 
not  become  a(*customed  to  them  ;  but  wc  p<»>'^ess  ci-rtain  capaeities 
in  relation  ft)  them  ;  ami  the  atlainnu'Dt  of  them  is  the  re^'ult  of 
praetice,  as  that  of  the  int<lleeiual  virtues  i-i  (»f  instruction. 

The  «reneral  idea  of  virtue  i>  t'urlher  di\i>ibl«!  int«»  vari«»us  subor- 
dinale  species;  a.^  for  exanjple,  bravery  in  war,  whieh,  howiivor, 
should  not  be  an  objee.t  for  its  own  saki',  a>  amongM  tin*  Spartans, 
Lul  <>u\y  for  the  sake  of  pv^ace ;  wi?*d«»m,  fi-r  j>hilosMphic  pursuits  or 
for  leisure*;  prudcnei*,  f.ir  living  in  mutual  relations  with  other>;  and 
justi'-e  as  the  [n-euliar  virtue  of  a  state — for  both  AriMotle  an*!  Plato 
repreMMit  the  stale  by  the  analoj^y  i»f  a  man. 

(>nly  the  most  ct?mpletely  «le\elopi.'d  nn*n  in  the  state  can  attain 
the  highest  rank;  and  sueh  an  (»ne  must  above  all  things  not  be  a 
slave.  The  slave  is  <»idv  a  livinic  njaehine;  the  freeman  will  obev 
only  his  <»wn  \\\\\:  not  the  will  of  others. 

Aristotle  bases  education  in  the  mutual  relation  of  tin*  parent* 
and  the  cliild  ;  and  c<»mmence.s  tin?  training  of  the  child  not  merely 
at  the  birth,  but  <till  further  baek  ;  in  the  habits  and  health  of  the 
parents,  so  that  the  constitutit»n  of  the  future  pupil  may  be  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

MAUUIAe.K. 

Apart  fr«»m  the  state,  marriage  would  (>nly  be  an  instinct,  .is 
ami»ng  plants  and  animals,  to  leave  another  self  in  existene*',  or  at 
most,  to  secure  the  help  <;f  children  in  oM  age.  iJut  tlu'  statu 
directs  it  to  a  hiLrher  purpose  ;  to  tluit  of  raising  citizens  such  as  it 
needs  Therefore,  it  orders  that  marriage,  shall  take  j>lace  at  the 
age  of  c»)mplete  development  of  either  sex,  eighteen  in  WMinen,  and 
thirty-seven  in  men,  and  reLrulates  the  habits  of  the  family. 
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Aristotle  distinguishes  three  domestic  relations;  the  despotic, 
betwi'on  master  and  slave,  the  marital,  between  man  and  wife,  and 
the  parental,  between  parents  and  children.  Husband  and  wife 
should  be  helps  each  to  the  other,  not  only  in  physical  but  in  mental 
and  moral  relations;  but  the  man,  as  the  superior,  should  have  tho 
control  of  the  family.  The  husband  is  to  manage  all  external  mat- 
ters, and  tlie  wife  all  those  at  home. 

THE   CHILD   AND   ITS   RKL.VTIOXS  TO   TIIR  PARENTS. 

AVhile  the  child  remains  within  the  womb,  its  life  is  almost  like 
that  of  a  plant;  but  at  birth  it  becomes  distinct  from  that  as  well 
as  from  merely  animal  life,  by  virtue  of  indications  of  future  higher 
endowments;  infants  and  children,  however,  do  not  dream  in  their 
first  years ;  dreams,  though  they  hapj^cn  amongst  animals,  quad- 
rupeds esy)ecially,  do  not  begin  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 
Like  animals,  children  seek  after  pleasure ;  an<l  even  when  a  degree 
of  reflection  appears,  it  is  still  incomj)lote.  Anger,  passions,  appe- 
tites, appear  first;  the  understanding  and  the  reason  being  developed 
only  at  a  later  period.  The  voluntary  employments  of  children, 
like  those  of  animals,  have  no  particular  j>urpose.  Thus  they  arc 
not  ca])able  of  beinn  absoluti-lv  virtuous,  but  oidy  in  relation  to 
others;  by  fulfilling  the  commands  of  their  guardians.  Complete 
happiness  belongs  therefore  only  to  those  more  advanced  in  age; 
the  youth  can  not  as  yet  even  cooperate  with  the  happiness  of  oth- 
ers; hi3  can  neither  completely  experience  hapj)iness  nor  life,  but 
must  be  educated  for  it  in  the  future.  In  like  manner  the  young 
are  citizens  only  in  a  qualified  sense  ;  although  they  may  seem  to  bo 
enjoying  the  utmost  haj)piness. 

In  Youth  we  learn  more  easily,  not  having  so  much  already  ac- 
quired;  whereas  at  a  later  time,  when  we  have  accumulated  a  great 
mass  of  other  and  confiieting  impressions,  new  ones  lose  their  loveli- 
ness and  are  retained  with  .more  difficulty.  When  we  already  know 
many  things,  we  learn  others  not  so  easily;  hence,  as  we  grow  in 
years  we  make  more  and  more  use  of  the  powers  of  the  reason.  Tn 
like  manner,  we  remember  much  better  the  occurrences  of  the 
morning,  than  those  of  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  day ;  for 
the  memory  of  these  is  weakened  by  their  frequency  and  variety. 
Man  is  by  nature  endowe<l  as  it  were  with  two  instruments;  the 
hand  for  the  body,  and  the  understandinjj  for  the  soul.  As  the 
former  can  not  at  first  grasp  well  at  things,  although  it  is  an  early 
deyeloj>c'd  member,  so  is  it  with  the  latter;  the  growth  of  the 
corporal  and  mental  instrumentalities  preceding  the  development  of 
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the  power  within  them.  And  different  capabilities  are  developed  at 
different  agea. 

The  thoiii^hts  of  chiMren  are  ever  directed  to  the  future ;  while 
their  c  ders  are  poor  in  hope?*,  youth  has  always  a  treasure  of  them. 
Childr*  ?i  can  not  be  quiet;  for  a  certain  restlessness  always  accom- 
panies the  seeking  of  any  thing  future ;  and  hoys  especially  recpiire 
some  amusing  occupation ;  so  that  Araliytas  deserves  universal 
thanks  for  inventing  the  rattle.  As  long  as  children  j)lay  witli  that, 
thev  make  no  disturbance  in  tlic  house. 

Tlie  love  of  parents  for  their  cliildren  is  stronger  than  their  chil- 
dren's for  them.  How  disinterested  this  instinct  is  appears  in  the 
love  of  inothers,  who  live  rather  f  >r  their  chihlren  than  tVtr  them- 
selves, and  who  love  thcni  just  as  stronirlv  even  when  thev  re<'eivo 
litth;  love  in  retnrn ;  whieh  is  most  apt  to  be  the  case  when  mothers 
put  their  children  out  at  nurse.  Mothers  nsually  love  their  children 
bett«'r  than  fathers.  As  in  everv  thin«r  whiirh  is  bv  nature  I'ood  and 
beautiful,  so  in  tlie  love  of  parents  for  their  children — no  excess 
seems  t«>  be  possible. 

The  relation  between  tlie  father  and  his  children  is  a  picture  of 
kiui^ly  authority ;  for  the  father  seeks  the  good  of  his  children  as 
does  the  king  of  his  subjeets.  The  paternal  power  is,  however,  dis- 
tinirui>hed  from  the  roval  bv  the  i^reatness  of  its  benefits;  tor  the 
father  iri\'cs  life,  the  best  of  all  fjood  thinirs;  and  is  likewise  both 
the  supporter  and  educator  of  his  children.  The  authority  of  the 
fatlier  over  his  children,  of  ancestors  over  their  posterity,  is  founded 
in  nature  inself. 

Children  love  their  parents  as  being  the  origin  of  their  existence. 
It  is  their  foremost  dutv,  and  almost  an  atonement  for  miilt,  to  main- 
tain  their  parents  and  to  care  for  tliem.  This  is  even  better  than  to 
j)n»vid«i  for  one's  own  self  Parents,  the  gods,  and  the  old,  are 
entitled  to  all  honor;  althouixh  no  one  bv  anv  honor  done  bv  him 
to  them  can  compensate  for  tlie  benefits  he  has  received.  Teachers 
and  parents  can  therefore  by  no  means  be  paid  by  money  or  honor; 
still,  he  fulfills  his  duty  who  honors  them  to  the  extent  of  his 
powers. 

Th(?  authority  of  the  husband  over  the  wife  is  based  upon  the 
greater  fitness  of  the  male  sex  to  rule.  Of  like  origin  is  the  father's 
authority  over  his  children  ;  since  by  virtue  of  his  superior  age,  ho 
is  superior  in  intelligence,  and  by  virtue  of  his  natural  affliction  for 
his  offspring,  will  seek  their  welfare  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 

Children  are  a  mutual  bond  (»f  union  and  a  mutual  irood,  of  the 
marriage  state.     As  all  things  possessed  in  common  bind  men  to- 
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g(?tlier,   80    do  cliildron ;    and  childless  iiiiimagcs  arc  earlier  dis- 
S(»lve<l. 

Daiigliters,  and  tho  whole  training  of  the  female  sex,  occupy  a 
inin?h  lower  place  with  Ari^itotle  than  with  Plato.  lie  commends, 
it  is  true,  certain  good  (pialities  in  them;  to  wit,  of  the  b»)dy, 
beauty  and  siz<* ;  of  the  mind,  moderation,  love  of  labor  without 
any  servile  tjuality ;  but  f«»r  their  deM'l«»pment  he  seems  to  have 
con>»idered  n<>  educati«>n  necessarv  eitlwr  fnr  their  bodies  or  tlieir 
minds.  Wives,  however,  should  p<»sses>  these  virtues,  since  they 
tend  to  secure  the  common  ir'»«»d,  an<l  ^-iu'Mj  witlnmt  them  the  lile 
of  the  state  would  lose  half  its  lia[)[)i!iess ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
LaeedaMiionians. 

PHYSICAL   CAHK    OF   CHIMMtrX. 

The  f'lther  cares  for  the  instruetinn  and  briuiring  up;  the  mother, 
for  the  phvsical  manairement  and  nature  of  ehiUiren.  In  the  whole 
managi-nient  the  natural  ditference  bet\Ne<'n  the  sexes  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  Character  of  early  nourishment  is  of  imjMirtance  for  the 
bodv.  The  most  suitable  isthat^^hieh  <-ontains  mueh  milk.  Kven 
for  infants  pn»per  exercise  sln>uld  be  pn»vitletl,  and  all  distortions  of 
the  limbs,  avi)ided.  Thev  should  be  aceu>tonied  earlv  to  cold; 
which  is  calculated  to  make  healthv  and  stronjx  b^MJies.  For  this 
purpt»se  many  barbarians  <lij)chiMren  when  newly  born  into  a  river, 
and  permit  them  to  wear  onlv  verv  liirht  dothinj;.  The  value  of 
earlv  habitudes  is  everv where  insisted  on. 

I'ntil  the  til'th  year,  children  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  instruction, 
nor  t«>  fatiguing  lalK»r,  that  their  growtli  may  not  be  imj)eded. 
Still,  exenrixc  enouufh  sliould  l»e  taken  to  i)revent  inactivity  and 
sloth.  This  sliould  be  jriven  bv  means  of  various  little  emplov- 
ments  and  by  plays.  The  best  plays  are  those  which  imitate  what 
is  afterward  to  be  performed  in  earnest. 

Many  legislators  have  mi>takenly  attempted  to  prevent  the  violent 
crying  of  children,  which  helps  their  growth,  and  is  as  it  were  their 
first  irvmnastic  traininir;  for  thev  strengthen  themselves  in  that 
manner,  by  drawing  long  breaths. 

KUUCATION'   AND   THE   STATE. 

Since  all  arts  and  all  instruction  seek  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  nature,  in  like  manner  is  it  the  j)Ui-]>ose  of  all  education  to  train 
the  children,  as  imperfect  beings,  into  j)erfect  citizens;  because  they 
will  at  a  future  time  take  a  part  in  the  social  organization,  and  be- 
cause without  the  comjvlete  training  of  ca<-h  member,  the  state  can 
not  attain  to  its  own  perfection.  The  neglect  of  educativ)n  is  ac- 
cordingly exceedingly  shameful  to   the   State;  since  its  own  main- 
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tcnance  doponds  upon  it,  aii<l  1>y  it,  it  preserves  the  iieecssary  unity. 
Even  tlie  in(»st  useful  laws,  fively  ailoptecl,  Jire  usi^less,  unless  the 
eitizens  are  morally  and  intelU'ctually  trained  up  for  the  State,  ac- 
eordinj^  to  its  constitution;  deniooratieally  in  a  denioeracy,  aris- 
tooratieally  in  an  aristoenn.'v.  It  is  likewise  a  slianic  to  have  received 
no  education ;  for  the  edu«'at«M.I  nmn  is  as  distinct  from  the  unedu- 
cated as  the  Hvini;  from  the  drad.  Ediu\-Uion  is  in  j)r«»sperity  an 
ornament,  in  adversity  a  refu;j:e,  in  old  aj^e  the  hcst  ri'souri'c.  In 
fjeneral,  then-forr,  the  Iroislator  4)Uijlit  especially  to  care  liow  ami 
hv  what  means  men  >hall  hiM-onu'  iroovl,  an<l  to  consider  what  is  the 
purj)t)se  of  the  best  lif*'.  Most  of  thc^  law-makiui;  is  <lcfined  hy  the 
ctdlctive  virtue  of  tlu?  nati(»n:  sin«'e  laws  enjoin  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  every  virtue,  and  to  avoid  faults;  but  that  which  is 
e*«p<M-ially  enjoined  liy  thi>  <'oninion  virtue  is,  an  edu«-ation  aimini; 
at  the  <N>mmon  <]j<»od.  Thv  purpoM-  of  c<lucation  is  to  train  chil- 
dren and  youth  to  perform  the  duties  of  war  and  the  employments 
of  peace — to  eniov  leisure,  and  d«>  whatever  is   neecssarv  and  uset'ul. 

A  bov  can  oidvwiih  ditlieultv  be  brnut^lit  into  the  rt>ad  to\irtue, 
unle'.s  he  is  earlv  subjceted  t«»  iX'kmI  diseipline;  whieh  is  the  more 
ne«.-essarv  for  him,  since  voulh  has  naturallv  little  love  for  nioilera- 
tion  or  self-eonimauil.  The  emotions  shouM  earlv  be  trained  to 
\irlue,  that  tliev  mav  Invi?  the  t^noil  and  hate  the  bad.  Ilut  where, 
as  in  nn)st  places,  edue/ition  is  ne^leete«l  by  the  State,  it  becromcs 
necessary  tbr  private  persons,  fathers  and  lifuardians  of  youth,  to 
irive  it;  especially,  for  tin »m.'  who  are  by  wisdom  and  experience 
best  fitted  to  nndce  the  nece^sarv  re;rulations.  It  is  onlv  bv  pro- 
ceiMliui^  on  fixed  prineipU-s,  whether  reduced  to  written  laws  or  ni)t, 
that  education  is  protitabh?  either  to  the  State  or  tlu'  family.  To 
the  success  of  private  education,  love  contributes  much;  anil  in 
many  n^spccts  it  is  better  tor  siuixl*.  persons  to  teach  siiii^Ie  jiersons; 
e.  //.,  from  experience,  or  from  literary  kno\vlcMl«re.  The  pid)lic  laws 
can  onlv  make  ireneral  rules,  under  whicrh  T)arents  nmst  learn  bv  ex- 
perience  what  moditications  to  make;  and  this  is  tlu'  dilf'ereuce  be- 
tween public  and  i»rivat(r  education.  In  a  well  t>rirani7,ed  state, 
education  nmst  be  one  and  the  same  for  all,  sim-e  all  set-k  the  same 
object,  namely,  to  beconu?  irood  citizens.  r>ut  it  must  be  turnished 
bv  the  State,  not  bv  individuals,  and  the  trainiuix  in  the  common 
branches  (jf  acquirenuMit  must  be  also  crunmon ;  tor  ever\  citizen  is 
H  part  of  the  State. 

Accordinir  to  the  foreLC«»iiiir  dinVrencc  in  the  human  s»)ul,  educa- 
tion  is  two-fold;  moral,  throui^h  traiiiiuix;  and  intelKM-tuai,  thrtjugh 
instruction.      As,  howcjver,  the   body  (hjvelops  earlier  than  the  soul, 
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BO  does  the  unre.a^^oninjr  part  of  the  latter  earlier  than  the  reason- 
ing. The  training  of  tlie  body  must  therefore  be  attended  to  earlier 
than  that  of  the  niiml;  and  of  the  latter,  the  appetites  and  passions 
must  first  be  put  under  training,  since  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  moral  education  precedes  that  of  the  understanding. 

MOKAL   EIiUCATION". 

In  regard  to  moral  influence  upon  the  young,  we  find  a  material 
difference  between  Aristotle  and  I'lato ;  the  former  seeking  t(v  refer 
his  system  of  training  for  virtue  to  fixed  principles,  and  paying  far 
less  stress  upon  what  we  should  call  religious  education,  and  the 
early  direction  and  cultivation  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  heart  and 
the  feelings.  lie  also  thinks  less  of  the  actual  knowleilge  of  my- 
thology and  religious  poetry,  which  he  considers  mere  allegorical 
shells  of  truth ;  in  these  respects  being  much  more  boMly  and 
positively  opposed  to  the  popular  beliefs,  than  the  more  poetic 
Plato. 

Moral  education  he  says,  depends  mostly  upon  practice.  The 
better  the  training  in  morals,  the  more  secure  is  the  condition  of 
the  State ;  for  the  laws  have  no  power  except  in  connection 
with  this  training.  Some  persons  are  good  by  natural  endow- 
ment, others  by  practice,  others  still  by  instruction.  But  the  train- 
ing of  the  reason  by  instruction  does  not  succeed  with  all ;  where- 
fore it  becomes  particidarly  necessary  to  secure  the  early  training  of 
youth  in  right  habits. 

Moral  instruction  is  the  more  important,  since  man,  in  proportion 
as  he  is  educated  only  in  the  intellect,  degenerates  the  faster  into 
the  most  wicked  and  savage  of  all  beings ;  and  his  more  disciplined 
reason  only  puts  more  weapons  into  his  hands  wherewith  to  injure 
others.  A  wicked  man  can  cause  infinitely  more  evil  than  a  wild 
beast. 

Aristotle  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  men  whom  no 
education  can  improve ;  who  in  fact  are  by  nature  incapable  of  im- 
provement. According  to  him,  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  remain  in 
complete  and  incurable  ignorance,  or  at  most,  can  only  acquire 
something  of  goo<i  manners  an<l  morals  by  practice.  To  the  virtue 
of  men,  upon  which  is  based  the  virtue  of  the  State,  conduce  na- 
tural endowments,  practice,  and  education.  The  natural  endowment 
is  a  gift;  the  others  fall  within  the  province  of  education.  Some 
things  are  learned  by  practice,  others  by  hearing.  A  man  can  not 
become  wise  by  the  mere  gift  of  nature.  Tho  educational  inspec- 
tois  appointed  by  the  State  (Paidonomes)  decide  what  writings  and 
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myths  the  younger  children  fire  to  use  as  an  introduction  to  tlieir 
other  studies.  The  Paidonoine  must  indeed  liave  the  supervision 
of  the  whole  life  of  the  children,  and  must  see  that  while  thev  vet 
live  in  their  father's  house,  until  the  age  of  seven,  \\]wu  the  v^tate 
takes  charge  of  tlieir  education,  they  shall  be  as  little  as  possible  in 
comjiany  with  the  slaves,  who  are  ignorant  persons. 

Above  all  thinirs  care  must  bo  taken  that  the  children  shall  not 
hear  or  see  any  open  vileness;  and  the  legislator  should  strive  to 
prevent  nothing  more  than  shameful  speaking,  because  it  lea«ls  to 
similar  actions.  The  use  of  unchaste  language  should  be  punished 
with  infamy  and  blows.  In  like  manner  the  young  must  be  kept 
from  improper  pictures  an«l  sports.  Aristotle  difiers  from  ]Mato  in 
permitting  the  young  to  attend  dramatit;  exhibitions;  wlii«'h  he  does 
on  the  ixround  that  thev  are  a  means  of  cullivatin;;  the  atre«tii»iis. 

The  virtues  to  be  especiallv  cultivato«l  bv  the  voun^j  are  bravery 
and  tfmj)erance,  both  of  body  and  mind  ;  by  which  the  o]>poMte 
vice  of  loose  habits  is  avoided  ;  an  avoidance  the  mr)re  nece.»ary 
because  children  are  proiio  to  folh.»\v  their  own  im])ulses,  and  the 
desire  for  pleasure  is  strt>ngcst  in  them.  Kxees.>ive  eating  and 
drinking,  as  does  every  thing  carried  to  exi"(\-is,  destroy  the  health, 
while  temperance  maintains  and  strengthens  it.  As  all  virtues 
depend  on  practice,  children  should  be  early  trained  to  temperance. 
The  apj»etites  must  be  brought  into  .such  harmt>ny  \Nith  the  reason, 
that  the  principle  of  temperance  shall  deci«le  upon  the  what  and 
how  and  when  of  their  «rratlficat ion.  A  chief  means  aijainst  intem- 
perance  is  a  proper  education  ;  and  without  it,  even  the  noblest  gifts 
of  human  nature  mav  dejjunerate. 

An  atiection — not  to  say  virtue — peculiar  to  the  periotl  of  youth, 
is  modesty ;  which  is  particularly  serviceable  to  the  young,  because 
their  active  passions  incline  them  toward  extravagances.  Obedience 
is  another  necessary  attribute  of  youth  ;  for  unlimited  inde})^'ndence 
weakens  the  reason,  and  strengthens  any  natural  tendency  to  be(M>me 
a  bad  master.  Disobedience  does  more  harm  than  a  physician's 
errors.  Children  are,  therefore,  even  if  they  do  not  themselves  un- 
derstand a  reiison  for  obedience,  to  be  trained  to  be  convinced  that 
there  is  one,  by  the  sayings  of  the  experienced,  the  old  and  the 
wise. 

Noble  friendship,  and  the  society  of  good  men  are  among  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue  and  preservatives  against  youth- 
ful extravagances  and  other  failings;  and  from  the  records  of  the 
past,  even  a  higher  class  of  like  inlluences  is  derivable.  Such 
friendships  are  means  of  the  easier  aj)plication,  inasmuch  as  the 
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young  aro  peculiarly  ready  to  contract  friendsLipa,  and  are  peculiarly 
disinterested  and  magnauinious  in  tbeni.  Boys'  love,  which  Plato 
values  so  much,  is  of  small  account  with  Aristotle ;  and  the  extrava- 
gances of  love  would  be  lost  in  the  quieter  feeling  of  friendship. 

INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION;    LEARNIXO    IN    ITSELF    AND  AS  RELATED  TO    THE 

STATE. 

Man  is  of  all  created  beings  best  fitted  and  most  inclined  to  imita- 
tion. The  tendency  to  it  acts  even  in  childhood,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  very  important  desire  after  knowledge  or  learning. 
Hence,  the  whole  of  the  beginning  of  instruction  depends  upon 
imitation.  The  pleasure  of  learning,  especially  of  some  easy  ac- 
(juisition,  such  as  perceiving  the  actual  similarity  between  two  dis- 
tinct things,  an  original  and  a  copy,  and  the  exercise  of  the  reason 
connected  therewith,  gives  us  the  greatest  delight;  indeed,  every 
exercise  of  the  understanding  is  pleasurable.  The  pleasure  of  learn- 
ing must  be  greater  in  pn>p<)rtion  as  any  body  of  knowledge  is 
capable  of  being  learned — and  every  thing  which  can  be  known  can 
be  learned;  and  aLso  in  proportion  as  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  is 
not  mere  mechanical  appropriation  of  matters  utl'ered  from  without, 
but  is  the  acquisition  of  one  j)ortion  of  knowledge  to  become  the 
foundation  of  another,  and  so  on  in  a  continual  series,  so  that  the 
course  of  study  shall  be  a  regular  gymnastic  process  of  thinking 
and  concludintj. 

The  chief  object  of  the  three  periods  of  education,  Aristotle 
states  to  be,  to  rej)air  the  natural  defects  of  men,  and  thus  to  con- 
duct them  to  virtue  and  thereby  to  happiness. 

Aristotle  makes  nieiition  of  the  diti'erence  of  opinions  as  to  what 
the  youuf;  should  learn,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  virtue  and  of 
the  highest  life;  and  of  the  conflicting  questions,  whether  the  princi- 
pal endeavor  should  be  after  intellectual  or  moral  training ;  and 
wliether  the  objects  to  be  gained  should  be  what  is  necessary  in 
actual  practical  life,  what  pertains  to  virtue,  or  what  transcends  the 
sjdiere  of  the  outvr  life,  and  belongs  to  the  province  of  speculation. 
Notwithstaiuling  the  various  opinions  about  virtue  itself,  men  very 
generally  agree  as  to  what  is  calculated  to  further  the  acquisition  of 
it.  Evidently,  says  Aristotle,  amongst  the  most  useful  employments 
of  life,  the  necessary  ones  are  those  first  to  be  learned  ;  yet  with  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  free  employments  and  the  servile.  At 
the  present  day  this  distinction  does  not  exist,  and  we  may  there- 
fore pass  over  its  consequences ;  but  he  takes  a  much  more  importr 
ant  one,  namely,  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  acquirements  are 
made.     To  labor  for  one's  self,  for  one's  friends,  for  virtue,  is  not  di&- 
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honorable  to  a  freeman ;  but  to  labor  for  other  persons  is  a  renroach ; 
he  who  does  this  likens  himself  to  a  day-laborer  or  a  siave.  The 
established  departments  of  instruction  point  in  two  directions ;  to- 
ward the  acquisition  of  knowledge  immediately  useful,  and  toward 
intellectual  training.  These  departntljnts  are  nsually  four ;  gram- 
mar, gymnastics,  music,  and"  drawing;  the  last  being  sometimes 
omitted  from  the  list.  Aristotle  is  besides  inclined  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  as  useful  for  the  young,  and  to  those  of  dialectics  and 
rhetoric ;  but  politics  he  would  not  permit. 

GYMN'ASTICS. 

Since  intellectual  cultivation  depends  upon  bodily,  youth  must 
first  be  trained  in  gymnastics  and  regimen.  The  former  gives  beauty 
and  health  to  the  body,  the  latter  tits  the  youth  for  the  duties  of 
civil  life  and  of  war.  Health,  and  the  proper  development  of 
corporal  power,  are  called  Harmonics,  as  dependent  upon  certain 
mixtures  or  combinations.  The  purpose  of  gymnastics  is  to  give 
a  combination  of  strength  with  beauty ;  as  the  former  quality  alone 
would  only  make  a  prize-fighter  or  a  sort  of  beast  of  prey. 

Up  to  the  age  of  puberty  the  exercises  nmst  be  of  a  lighter  kind^ 
not  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  body ;  after  the  fourteenth  year 
they  may  be  more  severe.  But  bodily  and  uK^ntal  exertions  should 
not  be  made  at  the  same  time,  since  one  hindere  the  other.  The 
exercises  for  bodily  development  should  be  quite  distinct,  in  order 
to  full  efficiency.  Gymnastic  virtue,  is  a  result  of  the  size,  strength- 
and  quickness  of  the  body. 

MUSIC. 

Of  all  the  arts,  Aristotle  values  most  that  of  executing  what  may 
be  understood  by  the  hearing;  as  having  especially  an  ethical 
character,  and  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  inner  life.  Of  all 
arts,  music  is  most  imitative,  most  capable  of  employing  our  leisure 
profitably,  and  of  influencing  the  soul,  as  medicine  does  the  body ; 
since  it  is  a  relaxation  from  exertion,  and  likewise  gives  pleasure. 
We  require  to  know  something  which  may  occupy  us  in  leisure 
hours.  For  such  reasons  the  ancients  included  music  in  their  public 
instruction.  It  serves  an  important  purpose,  in  three  ways ;  by  ex- 
ercising an  influence  upon  the  character,  by  accustoming  us  to  enjoy 
ourselves  in  a  profitable  manner,  and  by  furnishing  a  pure  occupa- 
tion for  leisure  hours. 

Singing  is  especially  adapted  to  this  purpose ;  and  selected  songs 
for  the  young  should  be 'morally  instructive,  or  animating  and  in- 
spiring to  activity ;  purposes  to  some  extent  served  by  instrumental 
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music  also.  In  short,  music  should  be  a  part  of  education  not  only 
for  the  profit  of  it,  but  for  more  reasons,  namely :  with  a  view  to 
purity  of  mental  habits,  to  an  ennobling  entertainment,  to  relaxa- 
tion and  refreshment  after  laborious  exertion,  and  above  all  to  mo*ral 
improvement. 

DRAWING. 

The  art  of  drawing  is  useful  in  teaching  the  right  understanding 
of  the  works  of  artists.  Youth  should  be  instructed  in  it,  however, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  immediate  practical  use,  but  much  more 
that  their  sense  of  bodily  beauty  may  be  developed  and  strengthened ; 
for  to  look  exclusively  to  the  useful,  is  unworthy  of  lofty  and  noble 
minds.  Drawing  has  not  so  powerful  a  moral  influence  as  music ; 
still,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  upon  what  sort  of 
pictures  and  statues  the  eyes  of  the  young  are  cast.  Above  all 
things,  indecorous  representations  should  be  kept  out  of  their  sight. 

GRAMMAR  AND   RHETORTO. 

Grammar  is  useful  in  money  making,  in  economy,  in  many  civil 
occupations ;  still,  it  should  not  be  acquired  merely  for  these  exter- 
nal needs,  but  with  much  more  reference  to  its  value  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  much  other  valuable  knowledge. 

Aristotle  no  where  settles  upon  any  special  method  of  instruction 
in  grammar  nor  rhetoric,  nor  does  he  ever  give  any  hints  about  it. 
He  however  recommends  the  art  of  memory  or  memories,  as  an  in- 
dispensjible  assistant  in  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  makes  an  attempt 
to  investigate  it  thoroughly.  Nothing  of  the  kind  appears  either 
in  Socrates  or  l^lato.  He  accounts  for  the  power  of  memory  by 
supposing  a  series  of  notions  connected  together  by  a  law  of  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  under  an  inward  mental  necessity. 

MATHEMATICS. 

This  department  of  study  has  by  no  means  so  important  a  place 

in  Aristotle's  system  of  instruction  for  the  young,  as  in  Plato's;  it 

having  no  connection  whatever  with  morals.     To  geometry  especially, 

he  will  concede  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  mere  speculative 

;  pursuit. 

DIALECTICS. 

This  branch  of  learning  has  according  to  Aristotle  a  threefold  use. 
Tt  serves  as  a  special  training  for  the  understanding,  as  a  means  of 
intercourse  with  others,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophical  knowl- 
edge, as  a  means  of  more  clearly  distinguishing  the  false  from  the 
true.  It  moreover  points  out  the  road  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge ;  and  the  syllogistic  art  is  in  this  connection 
the  .central  point  of  mental  activity. 


RABELAIS  AND  HIS  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 

U83— 1553. 


Francis  Rabelais,  "the  orrcat  jester  of  France,"  as  he  is  desig- 
nated by  Lord  Bacon,  and  in  spite  of  buffoonery,  a  scholar  and  phy- 
sician of  profound  loarninij,  was  born  at  Cliinon,  a  small  town  of 
Toulaine,  in  14fi3.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
Convent  of  Scvillo,  near  his  native  town,  and  continued  his  classical 
auii  occlesia'*tical  studies  at  Aujxiers  and  at  Poitou,  whore  he  entered 
the  order  of  St.  Francis.  lie  took  his  successive  d<*j|;rees  of  bache- 
lor, licentiate,  and  doctor  at  MontjHilicr,  where  he  also  lectured  as 
pr«>fessor  on  Hippocrates  and  Galen — whose  works  he  subsequently 
edit«.*d,  and  whose  medical  system  he  strove  to  brinj;  into  practice  at 
Lyons.  At  Moutpelier,  with  the  permission  (►f  Clement  VIII. ,  he 
was  absolved  fn)m  his  vows  as  a  Franciscan,  and  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine order.  For  neither  order  did  he  show  much  respect,  a»id  by 
both  was  he  greatly  perso'uted  for  the  freedom  with  which  he  assailed 
tlie  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the  monks  generally,  lie  was  for 
some  time  canon  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Maur-des  Fosses,  where  he 
comprised  his  two  works,  the  ^'Ilistorf/  of  thf  tjreat  Giant  Gan/an- 
tua  and  that  of  his  son  Panfaf/ruel.*^  He  was  subsequently  transfer- 
red to  Meudon,  as  parish  priest,  where  his  "house  was  the  resort  of 
the  learned;  his  purse  was  always  open  to  the  needy;  and  his  medi- 
cal skill  was  gratuit»>usly  employed  in  the  service  of  his  parishioners. 
He  twice  visited  Home,  once  as  physician  to  the  suite  of  Cardinal 
du  Bellay,  whojti;  friendship  he  made  when  at  school  in  Angicra. 
He  was  frequently  at  Paris,  where  his  society  was  much  coveted 
for  his  wit  and  practical  jokes,  as  well  as  for  his  learning.  He  died 
in  1553.  in  Paris.  The  two  romances,  on  which  tlie  fame  of  Rabel- 
ais rests,  were  first  published  before  1529.  The  royal  privilege, 
dated  1645,  grant^.d  by  Frances  I.,  to  **our  well-beloved  Master 
Francis  Rabelais,"  for  printing  a  correct  and  complete  edition  of  his 
work,  set  forth  that  many  spurious  publications  of  it  had  been  made, 
and  its  continuance  and  completion   had   been  solicited  **by  the 
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learned  and  stndious  of  the  kingdom."  Tlie  works  and  the  author 
were  attacked  on  all  sides — by  the  champions  and  oj)ponent8  of 
Aristotle,  of  the  church,  of  the  reformed  docti-ines,  of  religious  or- 
ders, of  the  Sorbonne,  and  of  the  university  teaching.  To  some 
of  them,  as  now,  they  seemed  a  farrago  of  impurity,  blasphemy,  and 
hate, — and  to  others,  masterpieces  of  wit,  pleasantry,  and  philoso- 
phy. President  De  Tliou,  describes  the  author  and  his  books  as 
follows : — "  Rabelais  had  a  perfect  knowK-dge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  and  of  medicine,  which  he  professed.  Dis^carding,  latterly, 
all  serious  thoughts,  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  sensuality, 
and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  embracing  as  his  own  the  art  of 
ridiculing  mankind,  produced  a  book  full  of  the  mirth  of  Democritus, 
sometimes  grossly  scurrilous,  yet  most  ingeniously  written,  in  which 
he  exhibited,  under  feigned  denominati<)n8,  as  on  a  public  stage,  all 
orders  of  the  community  and  of  the  State,  to  be  laughed  at  by  the 
public."  He  has  been  imitated  by  satirists  in  France,  and  England; 
Scarron,  Moliere,  and  Lafontaine, — Swift,  Dryden,  and  Sterne,  owe 
to  him  some  of  their  happiest  hits  and  grotesque  conceptions. 
Coleridge  classed  "Rabelais  with  the  great  creative  minds  of  the 
world,  with  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Dante,  and  Cervantes."  "  When 
he  is  good,  nothing  can  be  more  choice  or  excellent." 

The  views  of  Rabelais  on  the  educational  institutions  and  usages  of 
his  age,  and  his  suggestions  for  remedying  abuses  and  introducing 
better  principles  and  methods,  are  worthy  of  study  both  for  their 
historical  and  philosophical  value.  These  exposures  and  suggestions 
are  made  under  cover  of  the  most  gross  fables  and  extravagant  tales 
of  giants,  magicians,  and  adventurous  knights,  and  also  of  grotesque, 
fantastic  allegories,  and  satirical  conceptions  of  characters  and 
events.  Beneath  these  coverings,  Rabelais  has  anticipated  many  of 
the  most  valuable  suggestions  of  Montaigne  and  Locke,  as  well  as 
the  best  practical  methods  of  our  own  day — on  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  infant  body  and  mind ;  on  the  cultivation  of  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  by  the  constant  observation  of  comiuon  objects  and 
phenomena ;  on  the  construction  as  well  as  use  of  apparatus  by 
which  the  principles  of  science  are  illustrated,  and  their  application 
to  mechanical  purposes  shown;  and  on  the  education  of  the  moral 
sense  and  of  habits  of  temperance,  obedience  and  reverence. 

M.  Guizot  in  1812,  devoted  an  essay  to  the  educational  views  of 

Rabelais,  in  confirmation  of  a  remark  of  Quevedo,  that  traces  of  all 

great  moral  truths  may  be  found  in  every  age ;  "  Truth  is  the  voice 

I  of  God,  and  the  voice  of  God  is  never  silent."     From  this  article 

we  gather  the  following  summary  of  Rabelais'  views  of  e  lucation. 
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BDUOATIONAL  VIEWS  OF  RABELAIS. 

Rabelais — a  writer  who  exaggerated  license  at  a  period  when 
license  reigned  supreme,  who  was  rarely  gav  without  buffoonery, 
and  often  a  buffoon  without  liveliness,  who  squandered  in  strange 
and  bold  inventions  the  riches  of  his  imagination,  and  who  seems 
to  have  resolved  to  speak  seriously  only  of  folly, — can  not  be  deemed 
a  great  master  of  the  subject  of  education.  He  has,  however, 
recognized  and  pointed  out  the  vices  of  the  systems  and  educational 
practices  of  his  own  time ;  and  he  anticipated,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century  almost  every  sensible  or  useful  view 
in  the  works  of  modern  philosophers ;  among  othcra,  those  of  Locke 
and  Rousseau. 

•  Rabelais  has  drawn  the  whole  plan  and  given  a  complete  view  of 
a  sensible,  harmonious,  and  liberal  education.  How  did  he  set  about 
the  execution  of  such  a  work  in  the  midst  of  fanatic  violence  and 
gross  ignorance  ?  Rabelais  bejrins  by  avoiding  the  danger  of  coming 
into  direct  collision  with  received  ideas,  and  the  customs  he  wished 
to  oppose,  by  transporting  liiinself,  and  his  pcrs<HMiges  into  a  strange, 
imaginary  world,  in  which  he  is  free  to  educate  tliem  as  he  pleases. 
The  regents  of  the  colleges  of  the  sixteenth  century,  could  scarcely 
claim  that  Pantagruel,  who,  "from  the  first  hour  of  his  birth 
swallowed  at  a  meal  the  milk  of  four  thousand  cows,  and  wore  in  his 
first  shirt  900  ells  of  Chateleraid  linen,"  was  treated  like  one  of 
the  little  boys  who  trembled  before  their  ferule.  Rabelais,  is  then, 
thanks  to  his  conceits,  the  undisputed  master  of  PantagrueFs  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  of  his  father*s.     How  will  he  direct  it ! 

Pantagruel  is  in  his  cradle.     He  is  bound  and  swaddled  like  all 
tlie  infants  of  the  period ;  but  Gargiintua,  his  father  soon  perceives 
that  these  bands  impede  his  movements,  and  that  he  attempts  to 
burst  them,  he  therefore  commands  "  that  he  be  freed  from  the  said    f 
constraints,  by  the  advice  of  the  assistant  princes  and  lords ;  the 
physicians  of  Gargantua  also  declared  that  if  he  was  so  trammeled 
in  his  cradle  he  would  all  his  life  be  subject  to  gravel."     So  Panta- 
gruel was  placed  at  ease,  as  our  children  are  to-day.     His  early     i 
education  is  entirely  physical.     During  childhood  we  rightly  give    ' 
an  important  place  to  the  free  development  of  the  body;  we  do  not 
undertake  to  cultivate  laboriously,  the  intellectual  faculties,  before 
those  of  the  body  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  firmness.     We 
allow  our  infants  to  creep,  tumble,  to  exert  their  limbs  and  strength 
in  every  possible  way.     What  does  Pantagniel  ?     **  From  the  age 
of  three,  to  five,  he  was  nurtured  and  established  in  all  suitable  dia- 
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cipline  by  his  fatlier's  comniaiul,  and  this  time  was  spent  in  the 
same  way  as  the  country  children  pass  theirs,  tliat  is  to  say,  in 
drinking,  eating,  and  sleeping, — in  eating,  sleeping,  and  drinking, — 
in  sleeping,  drinking,  and  eating.  Every  day  he  rolled  in  the  mud, 
smutted  his  nose,  besmeared  his  face,  chased  the  butterflies;  the 
little  dogs  ate  from  his  porringer,  he  likewise  ate  with  them  ;  he  bit 
their  ears,  they  seized  his  nose,  etc.,  etc."  Thus  Pantagruel  became 
large  and  strong  at  a  very  early  age :  his  father  continued  to  require 
him  to  exercise  his  body  in  order  to  render  him  adroit  and  agile. 
"  In  order  that  he  might  become  a  good  horseman,  they  gave  him  a  tine 
large  wooden  horse,  which  could  walk,  jump,  leap,  kick,  and  dance." 

The  time  came,  nevertheless,  when  it  became  necessary  to  instruct 
Pantagruel.  The  quickness  and  versatility  of  his  mental  powers, 
developed  naturally  and  without  constraint,  caused  Gargantua  to  en*- 
tertain  great  hopes  of  him.  Unfortunately  Gargantua  had  not  yet 
experienced  the  absurdity  of  the  educational  methods  generally  used 
in  his  time :  he  therefore  confided  Pantagruel  "  to  a  celebrat^id  learned 
sophist,  named  Master  Tubal  Holofernes,  who  began  to  educate  him 
as  was  then  the  custom.     What  did  the  doctor  teach  him  I 

"  lie  taught  hini  his  A  B  C  so  well  that  at  five  years  old,  he  could 
say  it  by  heart  backwards :  then  he  read  to  him  "Z>om//,"and  '"Farcet,^^^ 
etc.,  until  he  was  thirteen  years,  six  months  and  two  weeks  old ; — 
afterward  he  read  "2>e  Modis  Siynificandi^^^  with  the  comments  of 
Hurtbise,  Fjisquin,  and  many  others,  until  he  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  eleven  months ;  he  knew  this  so  well  that  at  the 
examination  he  rendered  it  by  heart  backwards,  and  proved  to  his 
mother  that  "2>e  Modis  Significandi  non  erat  Scientia^^ 

After  so  many  years  passed  in  such  labors  and  wearinesses,  what 
did  Pantagruel  know  ?  "  His  father  perceived  that  although  he  had 
studied  much,  devoting  all  his  time  to  it,  it  profited  him  nothing. 
And,  what  was  worse,  he  became  foolish,  simple,  dreaming,  and 
absent.  He  therefore  complained  to  Don  Philip  des  Marais,  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  better  for  his  case  to  learn  nothing,  for  their 
knowledge  was  only  stupidity,  and  their  wisdom,  emptiness,  abusing 
noble  minds  and  corrupting  the  freshness  of  youth."  Gargantua 
was  not  headstrong ;  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  in  order  to  see  noth- 
ing, and  then  believe  what  he  saw ;  Pantagruel  was  withdrawn  from 
the  care  of  his  former  preceptors  and  placed  with  Ponocrates  a  teacher 
of  quite  a  different  stamp,  who  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  remodeling  and  finishing  his  education. 

Ponocrates  did  not  place  him  in  college :  "  I  would  rather  have 

1,  S«e  Note,  page.  156. 
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placed  him  among  the  ragamuffiss  of  Saint-Tnnocciit,  because  of 
the  enormous  cruelty  and  villany  that  I  have  known  in  college;  for 
the  slaves  among  the  Moors  and  Tartars,  the  murderers  in  the  crini-  \ 
inal  prison,  certainly  the  household  dogs  arc  much  better  treated 
than  the  wretches  in  the  said  college,  and  if  I  was  king  of  Paris, 
the  devil  take  me,  if  I  would  not  put  fire  inside,  and  burn  the  princi- 
pal and  regents  who  cause  this  inhumanity  to  be  used  before  their 
very  eyes."  Rabelais,  as  it  a[)pears  by  this,  held  the  college  of 
Montaigne  particularly  in  aversion,  for  he  elsewhere  says — "  Teni- 
peste  was  a  chief  whipper  of  students  in  the  college  of  Montaigne. 
If  pedagogues  are  ever  damned  for  indulging  poor  little  innocent 
scholars,  he  is,  I  believe,  by  the  wheel  of  Ixion,  whipping  the  dog 
•  who  moves  it."  The  education  of  PanUigruel  wiis  then,  genthi  and 
well  considered.  Ponocrates,  "  S4'eiug  that  nature  endures  no 
sudden  changes,  without  danger,"  allowed  him  at  first,  to  do  as  he 
had  been  accustomed,  "  in  ordtT  to  understand  by  what  means  dur- 
ing a  time  so  long,  his  old  instructors  had  rendered  him  so  stupid 
and  ignorant."  He  left  him  uncontrolled  for  several  days,  and  was 
not  long  in  perceiving  that  weariness  and  disinclination  to  his  early 
studies  had  made  Pantagruel  listless  antl  itlle.  l^)nocrates  applied 
himself  to  his  reformation,  not  constraining  him,  but  leading  him 
into  another  kind  of  life ;  he  never  sought  to  enslave  the  reason  of 
his  pupil;  he  wished  to  render  it  caj)able  of  connnanding,  not  en- 
slaving it  to  obedience  ;  for  he  considered  this,  "a  usage  of  tyrants 
who  would  substitute  their  will,  for  reason,  not  of  wise  men  and 
scholars  who  satisfy  their  readei*s  by  plain  reasons."  So  Pantagruel 
soon  gained  a  taste  for  labor;  "  which  however  difficult  it  appeared 
in  the  beginning,  grew  pleasant,  easy,  and  delightful,  seeming  rather  I 
the  pastime  of  a  king,  than  the  studious  labor  of  a  scholar."  The 
knowledge  Ponoerates  dcvsired  to  impart  to  his  j)upil  was  varied  and 
interesting ;  the  methods  he  used  excited  his  activity  without 
fatiguing  his  attention.  What  were  the  branches  of  study,  regarded 
by  Rabelais  as  truly  useful  ?     What  methods  did  he  advise  ? 

Pantagruel  studied  astronomy,  but  not  to  acquire  astrology,  and 
divine  starry  influences.  **  Consider  divinatory  astrology  and  the 
art  of  Luther's  as  error  and  foolishness,"  his  father  wrote  to  him. 
Every  evening  Ponocrates  and  he,  "  at  midnight  before  retiring  went 
out  to  the  most  open  part  of  their  dwelling,  to  look  at  the  face  of 
the  sky,  and  to  note  the  comets,  if  any  there  were,  the  appearances, 
situations,  aspects,  and  conjuctions  of  the  stars."  In  the  morning 
on  rising. they  examined  the  condition  of  the  sky,  in  order  to  see  if 
it  was  the  same  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  noticed  into  what 
signs  the  sun  and  moon  entered  that  day." 
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By  the  side  of  this  method  of  obsen^ation,  Ponocrates  placed 
mathematics.  "  They  drew  up  charts,  not  for  amusement,  but  in  or- 
der to  learn  a  thousand  little  new  inventions  belonging  to  arithmetic. 

,  In  this  way  a  liking  of  the  science  of  numbei*s  was  attained — and 
not  only  for  that,  but  for  other  mathematical  sciences,  as  geometry, 
astronomy  and  music.  They  made  a  thousand  cheerful  instruments, 
and  geometrial  figures,  and  likewise  practiced  the  astronomical  laws, 
after  having  made  merry  by  singing  four  or  five  parts,  or  declaim- 
j  ing  a  theme,  for  throat  exercise." 

That  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  they  amused  themselves ; 

/  Ponocrates  understood  the  best  ways  of  rendering  study  interesting 
and  profitable,  by  making  it  active j  and  seeking  occasion  for  it  in 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life.  Did  he  wish  to  bring  before  his 
pupil  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  as  far  as  they  were 
then  known,  that  is,  to  acquaint  hijn  with  the  properties  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  principal  natural  objects  ?  During  their  repast,  they 
began  to  talk  pleasantly  together,  speaking  of  the  nature  of  every- 
thing served  at  table ;  of  bread,  wine,  water,  salt,  meats,  fish,  fruits, 
herbs,  roots,  and  the  preparation  of  them.  That  done  he  quoted 
passages  bearing  on  the  subjects  under  discussion,  from  Pliny, 
Dioscorides,  Galen,  Aristotle,  -^lian,  and  others.  Those  authors 
consulted  were  often  brought  to  the  table  for  that  purpose.  So  well 
and  ct)mpletely  were  the  things  said  retained  in  his  memory,  that  at 
that  time  there  was  no  doctor  who  surpassed  him  in  learning.  Is  not 
this  the  way  a  father  would  in  our  time  endeavor  to  give  his  chil- 
dren ideas  of  natural  history  and  physics? 

(  If  Ponocrates  and  his  pupil  went  to  walk,  botany  occupied  them. 
"  They  passed  by  meadows  or  other  herbescent  places,  visited  trees 
and  plants,  comparing  tliem  with  their  descriptions  in  the  books  of 
the  ancients.  They  loaded  themselves  with  specimens,  which  they 
conveyed  to  their  dwelling.  A  page  named  Rhizotome,  had  the 
charge  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  mattocks,  stakes,  and  other  instru- 
ments required  for  their  cultivation."     If  rainy  weather  prevented 

/  their  botanical  excursions,  "  they  visited  the  shops  of  druggists,  herb- 
ists,  or  apothecaries,  and  carefully  examined  fruits,  roots,  leaves, 
gums,  essences,  and  also  their  adulterations."  These  examinations 
often  extended  to  the  science  we  call  technology ;  for  "  likewise  they 
went  to  see  how  metals  were  worked,  artillery  forged,  they  visited 
the  lapidaries,  jewelers,  and  workers  in  precious  stones — the  weavers, 
workers  in  velvets,  clockmakers,  printers,  painters,  dealers  in  wine, 
studying  and  examining  manufactures  and  trade  in  all  their 
branches." 
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Let  no  one  believe  that  in  thus  directing  the  attention  of  his 
pupil  to  the  study  of  nature  and  objects,  that  Ponocratcs  allowed 
him  to  neglect  the  moral  sciences.  On  the  contrary  he  taught  him 
to  seek  in  everything  he  saw,  or  learned  some  good  precept.  When  \ 
Pantagruel  reviewed  the  lessons  he  had  received,  "Ponocrates  fixed  \ 
them  by  a  few  practical  examples,  concerning  human  life,  which 
were  sometimes  prolonged  two  or  three  hours."  In  other  ways  the 
distribution  of  his  time  recalled  the  most  serious  ideas.  **  When  he 
first  rose,  a  few  pages  of  scripture  were  read  to  him  in  a  loud  dis- 
tinct manner.  The  subject  of  this  lesson  often  inchned  him  to 
arise,  pray,  and  supplicate  the  good  God,  whose  majesty  and  marvel- 
ous judgments  were  shown  in  the  rea<liiig.  At  evening,  he  briefly 
recapitulated  to  his  preceptor,  everything  he  had  read,  seen,  know^n, 
done,  or  heard  in  discourse  during  the  day.  Tiien  commending 
himself  to  the  divine  mercy  of  God,  he  sought  repose." 

Truly  these  were  days  well  employed.  Itabelais  does  not  make 
him  enter  a  gymnasium,  properly  so  called.  lie  describes  in  detail 
the  various  exercises  which  were  taught  to  the  pupil  of  Ponocrates ; 
and  these  exercises  are  not  useless  plays ;  their  purpose  is  clearly  in- 
dicated ;  their  general  tendency  is  to  make  of  Pantagruel  what  every 
young  gentleman  of  that  time  should  aim  to  be — a  strong  and  skill-  I 
ful  man-at-arms.  So  **  he  wrestled,  ran  and  leaped,  not  three  steps 
and  jump — not  hopping — not  the  vault  of  Alemant,  for,  according  to 
Gymnaste  his  equerry,  such  leaps  are  useless  in  a  warlike  training ; 
but  he  would  spring  over  a  fosse,  leap  a  hedge,  mount  six  steps  up 
a  wall,  and  creep  in  this  way  to  a  w^indow  the  height  of  a  lance." 
For  the  rest,  Rabelais  did  not  wish  that  these  exercises  should  be- 
come a  fatigue,  or  painful  labor.  "Their  entire  play  was  liberty, for 
they  ceased  when  they  pleased,  and  usually  ceased  when  warm  or 
tired." 

The  education  of  Pantagruel  is  not  entirely  abandoned  to  his 
teacher ;  his  father  watched  over  him  with  an  active,  yet  restrained 
tenderness:  "  not  without  just  and  equitable  cause,  I  render  thanks 
to  God,  my  preserver,  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  see  my  age  re- 
blooming  in  thy  youth ;  for,  when  at  the  will  of  II  im  who  rules 
and  disposes  all  things,  my  soul  will  leave  this  human  habitation,  I 
shall  not  wholly  die,  but  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  waiting 
in  thee  and  by  thee,  I  survive,  my  image  visible  in  this  world,  living, 
seeing,  and  talking  with  men  of  honor  and  my  friends,  as  I  was  wont." 

Is  not  this  one  of  the  noblest  motives  one  can  present  to  a  young 
man,  to  lead  him  to  distinguish  himself,  to  live  well,  and  thus  honor 
the  memory  of  his  father  which  he  is  destined  to  perpetuate  in  the 
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world  ?  Ought  not  the  counsels  of  the  father  to  inspire  the  son  with 
as  much  jNrratitude  as  ardor  when  he  adds,  "I  do  not  say  this,  dis- 
trusting thy  virtue  which  has  been  proved  to  me,  but  to  encourage  ' 
thee  in  thy  progress.  I  write  that  thou  mayst  live  in  this  virtuous 
course,  and  that  to  hve,  and  have  lived  thus,  may  rejoice  and 
strengthen  thy  courage  for  future  endeavors." 

I  would  like  to  quote  in  full  the  counsels,  which  precede  senti- 
ments so  affectionate  and  just.  I  select  one  passage  remarkable  for 
its  elevated  and  extended  views;  we  see  a  father  claimed  that  destiny 
has  cast  the  lot  of  his  son  in  a  time  move  enlightened,  and  more 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  man  than  the  age 
in  which  he  was  himself  born ;  he  exhorts  his  son  to  profit  by  all 
the  faculties  afforded  him  for  learning,  to  share  the  enlightenment  of 
his  century,  to  honor  science  and  literature  in  those  who  cultivate 
them,  and  not  to  add  to  the  stupid  pride  of  rank  and  riches,  the 
blind  pride  of  ignorance :  "  When  I  studied,''  said  he,  "  the  time  was 
not  as  convenient  for  the  study  of  letters  as  it  now  is,  and  I  did  not 
have  the  choice  of  teachers  that  you  have  had.  The  time  was  yet 
overshadowed,  and  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  calamity  brought 
by  the  Goths,  who  had  destroyed  all  valuable  literature.  But  by  the 
divine  goodness,  enlightenment  and  dignity  have  been  restored  to 
learning.  Now  discipline  is  maintained,  the  languages  re-established, 
Greek,  (of  which  it  is  shameful  to  be  ignorant,)  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 
Latin;  the  elegant  and  correct  printing  in  use,  which  invented  in 
my  time  by  divine  inspiration,  is  a  counterpoise  to  the  diabolical 
suggestion  of  artillery.  The  world  is  full  of  learned  men,  able  pre- 
ceptors, and  ample  libraries — ^and  it  would  be  almost  useless  at  this 
time  to  seek  in  any  position  for  a  person  unfitted  for  any  oftice  of 
wisdom.  Therefore,  my  son  I  admonish  you  to  employ  your  youth 
in  study  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  It  is  my  desire  that  you  learn 
the  languages  perfectly,  especially  the  Greek,  as  Quintilian  advises ; 
attend  carefully  to  Latin,  and  afterward  to  Hebrew,  in  order  to  read 
the  Holy  Scripture,  and  likewise  acquire  the  Chaldaic  and  Arabic. 
In  Greek  form  your  style  on  Plato's,  in  Latin  imitate  Cicero.  His- 
tory you  should  remember.  In  civil  law  I  wish  you  to  know  by 
heart  the  finest  law  texts,  and  compare  them  with  philosophy.  Then 
carefully  review  the  books  of  the  Greek  physicians,  the  works  of 
Arabian  and  Latin  doctors, — that  I  may  see  you  well  vers^  in 
science." 

Why  does  Gargantua  desire  that  his  son  should  attend  to  all 
these  studies,  and  acquire  all  this  learning?  Does  he  intend  to  make 
a  scholar  or  a  literary  man  of  him,  or  to  devote  him  to  one  of  the 
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professions  in  which  science  is  indispensable?     No;   Gargantua 
knows  that  Pantaoruel  is  destined  from  his  birth  to  follow  a  career 
in  which — according  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  one  may  do  with- 
out knowledge ;  but  he  also  knows,  that  in  every  position  in  life  | 
knowledge  and  enlightenment  are  honor  an<l  power;  and  he  rocom-  I 
mends  his  son  to  employ  the  years  of  youth   in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  **for  as  soon  iis  you  attain  to  man's  estate,"  he  remarks, 
**you  will  be  forced  to  leave  the  tranquillity  and  repose  of  study,   - 
and  learn   chivalry  and  arms,  in   order  to  defend  our  rights,  and 
secure  our  friends  and  their  atfairs  against  the  assaults  of  the  evil- 
disposed." 

It  is  then  to  devote  to  an  active  life,  his  acquired  talents,  learning 
and  superiority  that  Pantagruol  yields  himself  so  ardently  to  study. 
The  advice  of  his  father  so  wise  and  gcjntle,  and  his  *' letters  received 
and  read  by  him,  inspired  him  to  fresh  courjige  and  inflamed  to  labor 
more  than  ever;  and  you  woul«l  have  said,  seeing  him  thus  study- 
ing and  improving,  that  his  min<l  among  books  was  like  tire  among 
brands,  as  unwearied  and  resist It-ss." 

Pantajrruel  never  fori^ot  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  that  virtue 
should  be  the  first  (►bjeot  of  man's  etlbrts.  "8<"ience  without  con- 
science is  the  soul's  ruin,"  his  father  wrote  him,  **you  should  ser\'e, 
love  and  fear  God,  and  never  fall  a  victim  to  sin.  Fear  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  world,  lend  not  your  heart  to  vanity,  for  this  life  fades, 
but  the  word  of  God  is  eternal.  Reverence  your  masters,  avoid  the 
society  of  those  you  do  not  wish  to  imitate ;  and  when  you  have 
gained  the  needful  amount  of  knowledge,  return  to  me  that  I  may 
see  you  and  bless  you  before  I  die," 

An  education  so  well  directed,  could  not  remain  unfruitful. 
Rabelais  has  endeavored  to  show,  in  the  development  of  Pantagruel's 
character  what  would  be  the  results  of  it.  This  charactcrr  is  especially  ^ 
remarkable  for  uprightness  and  trustworthiness.  Contrasted  with 
the  immorality  of  Panurjxe,  and  the  jjrossness  of  brother  Jean, 
Pantagrnel  always  appeai-s  reasonable,  teachable,  full  of  goodness.  \ 

Does  he  dispute  ?  lie  sometimes  strangely  abuses  learning  and 
dialectics;  but  it  is  almost  always  to  return  to  simple  upright 
maxims,  to  good  sense  and  justice.  Does  he  act?  He  shows  him- 
self calm  and  firm.  AVhen  during  his  journeys,  he  experienced  at 
sea  that  horrible  tempest  described  by  Rabelais  with  so  much 
vivacity  and  picturesqueness,  whilst  Panurge  abandoned  himself  to 
fear  and  despair,  whilst  brother  Jean,  and  the  sailors  struggled 
against  the  winds  and  waves,  swearing,  and  transported  by  passion, 
Pantagruek  tranquil  and  reverent,  remained  standing  on  the  deck, 
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holding  strongly  the  mast  to  prevent  it  from  breaking ;  and  when,  as 
the  storm  increased,  all  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  these  words 
only  escaped  him — "May  God  be  our  Helper." 

The  affection  that  Pantagruel  bore  toward  Pan  urge  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  recognizing  tlie  extreme  disorder  of  his  life,  and  the 
guilty  libertinism  of  his  ideas.  Panurge  wishes  to  justify  his  own 
prodigality  and  misconduct  by  taking  the  part  of  those  who  borrow 
money,  without  knowing  when,  or  liow,  they  can  return  it.  Panta- 
gruel silences  him,  by  saying,  "It  is  always  a  groat  disgrace,  when 
a  person  borrows  more  than  he  works  for,  or  acquires.  One  should 
lend,  in  my  opinion,  only  when  the  persun  asking  gains  little  for  his 
labor,  or  is  suddenly  distressed  by  unU)oked  for  losses." 

If  we  follow  Pantagruel  through  the  entire  work,  we  shall  sec 
that  without  pretension,  ostentation,  probably  without  any  direct 
moral  view,  Rabelais  has  depicted  him,  a^  he  ought  to  be  after  the 
education  he  had  received ;  that  is  to  say,  just  and  reasonable,  al- 
ways desirous  to  extentl  his  knowledge,  and  maintain  his  virtue, 
searching  for  the  truth  in  everything,  examining  and  tolerating  the 
opinions  of  others  without  allowing  his  own  principles  to  be  dis- 
turbed, worthy  simple  and  resolute  in  the  midst  of  the  lawless  man- 
ners, indet-ent  brutalities  and  licentious  immorality  of  those  who 
surrounded  him.  AVe  desire  to  point  out  a  remarkable  trait,  the 
more  striking  as  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  results  of  the  education 
of  which  we  have  been  treating;  that  is  the  respect  of  Pantagruel 
for  his  father.  Perhaps  no  writer  has  given  more  strength  and  im- 
portance to  filial  love  and  parental  authority,  than  the  cynic.  Rabelais. 
"  In  our  times,"  says  he,  "  that  fatal  civil  and  religious  war  began  ; 
a  war,  which  penetrating  into  families,  burst  the  most  sacred  bonds, 
and  made  enemies,  of  those  whom  nature  formed  for  mutual  love  and 
aid."  A  few  years  later,  Montaigne  could  say,  speaking  of  children, 
"  They  are  wild  beasts,  produced  by  thousands  in  our  age,  to  be  hated 
and  avoided  as  such."  It  is  at  such  a  period,  in  which  so  many  pub- 
lic and  domestic  discords  were  fennenting,  that  Rabelais  depicted  a 
father  training  his  son  with  the  most  yielding  kindness,  the  most 
entire  disinterestedness ;  and  this  son  filled  with  the  tenderest  filial 
affection,  the  deepest  respect,  the  most  lively  gratitude.  This  re- 
spect is  such,  that  when  Gargantua  expresses  to  his  son  his  desire  to 
see  him  niarried, — "  Most  indulgent  of  fathers,"  replies  Pantagruel, 
"  I  have  not  yet  thought  of  the  sybject,  but  submit  myself  to  your 
wishes  and  fatherly  commands.  I  would  pray  God  to  die  to  please 
you,  rather  than  to  live  to  displease  you."  Pantagruel  departs  on  a 
journey.     Hardly  is  he  away  before  his  father  moved  by  a  tender  in 
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quitude,  thus  writes,  "  Dearest  son,  the  affection  that  a  father  natur 
ally  feels  for  a  beloved  son,  is  much  increased  in  my  case,  by  regard 
and  reverence  for  special,  divinely  bestowed  graces,  which  since 
your  departure  have  precluded  all  other  thoughts;  my  heart  is 
abandoned  to  the  anxioTis  fear  that  vour  embarkation  has  been  un- 
fortunate,  or  accompanied  by  some  misadventure.  You  know  to  a 
fond  and  deep  affuction  anxiety  is  closely  joined." 

And  Pantagruel,  deeply  touched  by  this  love,  thus  replies.  "  Most 
kind  father,  since  you  have  favored  me  by  the  benefit  of  your  most 
gracious  lett«;rs,  I  am  compelled  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  duty  rendered 
voluntary  by  the  past,  to  praise  first,  the  Heavenly  Ffither  who  in 
his  divine  goodness  has  preserved  you  in  such  perfect  health ; 
secondly,  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  fervent  unvarying  affection 
entertained  by  you  for  your  very  humble  son; — may  my  remember- 
ance  of  it  never  fail." 

Pantagruel  in  his  journeys,  not  only  thinks  of  his  father,  but  fol- 
lows and  profits  by  his  advice.  During  his  stay  at  Paris,  he  visited 
oflen  "  companies  of  literary  men,  and  those  who  had  visited  foreign 
countries.  While  he  traveled  himself,  he  observed  the  usages,  man- 
ners, and  pecnliarities  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed. 
**Nor  must  I  fail,"  writes  he  to  Gargantua,  *' to  collect  in  commenta- 
ries, cXe.y  a  full  account  of  our  voyage,  that  at  our  return  you  may 
have  a  true  reading."  He  purchased  rare  animals,  and  curious  ob- 
jects that  he  met.  "  The  curious  animals,  plants,  birds,  precious 
stones,  that  I  found,  and  have  been  able  to  get  during  our  peregrina- 
tion, I  will  bring  you." 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  deluge  of  extravagances  and 
fables,  he  maintained  that  spirit  of  research,  that  desire  for  instruc- 
tion, with  which  his  futher  had  sought  to  inspire  him,  and  which 
Panurge  commends,  in  saying :  "  I  have  long  recognized  you  as  a 
lover  of  travel,  always  wishing  to  see  and  to  learn." 

It  would  appear  as  if  Rabelais,  in  placing  travel  at  the  end  of 
Pantagruel's  studies,  had  wished  to  indicate  that  it  should  be  the 
fulfillment  of  all  education,  wisely,  broadly,  and  liberally  directed. 

I  have  attributed  to  Rabelais,  no  ideas  or  intentions  not  his  own. 
I  have  but  quoted  part,  not  all.  As  to  his  views,  I  am  far  from  be- 
lieving that  Rabelais  designed  to  present  a  complete  and  regular 
plan  of  education.  In  connecting  and  condensing  his  ideas,  I  have 
necessarily  given  them  more  closeness  and  simplicity  than  they  have 
in  his  directness,  lie  doubtless  could  not  anticipate,  to  what  a  great 
system  of  principles,  knowledge,  and  facts,  another  age  would  attach 
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them.     But  tbc  power  of  tlic  good  sense  displayed  Ly  Lim  is  great 

In   tlie  midst  of  great  obscurity  lie  has  sometimes  grasped  the 

highest  trutlis,  as  well  as  the  most  subtle. 

This  is  what  Rabehiis,  in  a  disregarding  age,  has  written  on  the 

subject  of  education.     This  and  otlier  seiious  matters  are  treated 

in  a  vohmie,  in  which  one  is  surprised  to  find  any  thing  of  the 
kind. 


JOHN  MILTON. 

HOUR,   SCHOOL,    AND  COLLEGE  TRAINING. 


Milton  I  thou  ahould'st  be  living  at  this  hour: 

The  loorld  liath  need  of  tliee.        ♦        ♦        • 

*****      We  are  selfish  men : 

Oh  I  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  froedom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart : 

Thou  had\st  a  voice,  whose  sound  waa  like  the  sea : 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 

So  did'st  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 

In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heiirt 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. —  Wordstoorih, 

John  Milton,  the  most  rospleii<lcnt  name  fur  genius  and  culture, 
in  prose  and  poetry,  in  English  literature,  belongs  legitimately  to 
the  annals  of  Pedagogy,  both  as  teacher  and  author.  With  natural 
endowments,  such  as  are  vouchsafed  to  but  few  in  the  histori^  of  a 
nation,  with  rare  opportunities  of  home,  school  and  college  culture 
diligently  improved,  and  his  whole  youthful  training  consummated 
by  several  years  of  intercourse  with  artists,  scholars,  and  statesmen, 
in  different  countries,  Milton  first  addressed  himself  as  a  worker, 
to  the  business  of  teaching,  and  to  educational  reform  as  "one  of 
the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  of" — "  the  only 
genuine  source  of  political  and  individual  liberty,  the  only  tnie  safe- 
guard of  states,  the  bulwark  of  their  prosperity  and  renown."  His 
^^Tractate  on  Education^^  published  in  1644,  amid  the  revolutionary 
upbreak  of  English  society,  maps  out  a  vast  domain  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  which  only  pupils  of  the  amplest  leisure,  and  of 
.the  highest  industry  and  emulative  ardor,  under  teachers  of  the  best 
learning  and  method,  can  successfully  traverse  and  master.  While 
its  aim  is  far  beyond  any  thing  attained  at  that  day  by  the  univer- 
sity scholars  of  England,  its  diligent  perusal  now,  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  his  own  life,  will  inspire  an  ingenuous  mind  "with 
a  love  of  study,  and  the  admiration  of  virtue,"  and  its  precepts 
faithfully  followed,  will  fit  American  youth  "  to  perform  justly,  skill- 
fully and  magnanimously  all  the  oJQSccs,  both  private  and  public,  of 
peace  and  war." 


JOHN  MILTON. 

John  Milton  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London,  on  tbo  9tL  of 
December,  1608.  His  fatbcr  was  a  scrivener — copyist  and  drafts- 
man of  all  kinds  of  documents,  legal,  commercial,  and  literary — and 
bad  tbe  means  and  disposition  to  give  his  gifted  son  the  opportuni- 
ties of  education  which  the  best  private  tutors  and  public  schools 
could  impart.  These  opportunities  are  graphically  described  by 
Prof.  Masson,  in  his  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work,  entitled  the 
**Z//e  and  Times  of  John  MilUm^^  from  which  we  shall  draw  freely.* 

HOME  EDUCATION  OF  MILTON. 

More  important  in  his  case  than  contact  with  the  world  of  citj  sights  and 
city  humors  lying  around  the  home  of  his  childliood,  was  the  training  he  re- 
ceived within  tliat  home  itselC  It  is  a  warm  and  happy  home.  Peace,  comfort 
and  industry  reign  within  it.  During  the  day  the  scrivener  is  busy  with  his 
apprentices  and  clerks ;  but  in  the  evening  the  family  are  gathered  together— 
the  father  on  one  side,  the  mother  on  the  other,  the  eldest  girl  and  her  brother 
Jolm  seated  near,  and  little  Kit  lying  on  the  hearth.  A  grave  puritanic  piety 
Whd  then  the  order  in  the  households  of  most  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  Lon- 
doa ;  and  in  John  Milton's  home  there  was  more  than  usual  of  the  accompany- 
ing affection  for  puritanic  habits  and  modes  of  thought.  Religious  reading  and 
devout  exercises  would  be  part  of  the  regular  life  of  the  family.  And  thus  a 
disposition  towards  the  senous,  a  regard  for  religion  as  the  chief  concern  of  life, 
and  a  dutiful  love  of  the  parents  who  so  taught  him,  would  be  cultivated  in 
Lddlton  from  his  earliest  years.  Uappy  child,  to  have  such  parents;  happy 
parents,  to  have  such  a  child  I 

But  the  scrivener,  though  a  serious  man,  was  also  a  man  of  liberal  culture. 
•He  was  an  ingeniose  man,"  says  Aubrey;  and  Phillips,  who  could  recollect 
nim  personally,  says  that  while  prudent  in  business,  "  he  did  not  so  &r  quit  his 
generous  and  ingenious  inclinations  as  to  make  himself  wholly  a  slave  to  tho 
world."  His  acquaintance  with  literature  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been 
sometime  at  college.  But  his  special  faculty  was  music.  He  had  so  cultivated 
the  art  as  to  acquire  in  it  a  reputation  above  that  of  an  ordinary  amateur.  He 
was  a  contributor  with  twenty-one  of  the  first  English  composers  then  living,  in 
a  collection  of  madrigals  published  under  the  title  of  "rAe  Triampha  of  Oriamif** 
all  originally  intended  to  be  sung  at  an  entertainment  in  compliment  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  His  name  also  appears  in  **  The  Whole  Book  of  Fsalms,^^  1621,  and 
^  The  Tsara  and  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule^"  1614.  An  organ  and 
other  instruments  were  part  of  the  furniture  in  the  house  in  Bread  Street,  and 
much  of  his  spare  time  was  given  to  musical  study  and  practice.  Hence  we 
can  readily  understand  the  high  place  given  by  Milton  to  music  in  his  ^^TracUUe 
on  Educaiion,^^  The  intervals  of  more  severe  labor,  he  said,  might  '*both  with 
profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and  composing  their  travailed  spirits 
with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music,  heard  or  leamt^-either  while 
the  skillful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fended  descant  in  lofty  fViguee,  or  the 
whole  8}'mphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the 
well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer;  sometimes  the  lute  or  soft  organs 
stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices,  either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties,  which, 
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if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  disposi- 
tioDB  and  manners  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle."  Of  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion Milton  had  the  full  advantage.  Often  must  he,  as  a  child,  have  bent 
over  his  father  while  composing,  or  listened  to  him  as  he  played.  Not  unfVe- 
quently  of  an  evening,  if  one  or  two  of  his  father's  musical  acquaintances 
dropped  in,  there  would  be  voices  enough  in  the  Spread- Eagle  for  a  little 
household  concert  Then  might  the  well-printed  and  well-kept  set  of  the 
Orianas  be  brought  out;  and,  each  one  present  taking  a  suitable  part,  the  child 
might  hear,  and  always  with  fresh  delight,  his  father's  own  madrigal : — 

Fair  Oriana,  in  the  morn. 

Before  tlie  day  was  born, 

With  Telvet  steps  on  ground, 

Which  made  nor  print  nor  found, 

Would  aee  her  nymphs  abed, 

What  lives  those  ladies  led  : 

The  roses  blushing  said, 
**0,  stay,  thou  shepherd-maid  !'* 

And,  on  a  sudden,  all 

They  rose,  and  heard  her  call 

Then  sang  those  shepherds  and  nymphs  of  Ulana, 
**  Long  live  fair  Oriana,  long  live  fair  Oriana  I" 

They  can  remember  little  how  a  child  is  affected  who  do  not  see  how  from  the 
words,  as  well  as  from  the  music  of  this  song,  a  sense  of  fantastic  grace  would 
sink  into  the  mind  of  the  boy — how  Oriana  and  her  nymphs  and  a  little  Arca> 
dian  grass-plat  would  be  before  him,  and  a  chorus  of  shepherds  would  bo  seeoi 
singing  at  the  close,  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  it  was  all  about  Queen  Elizas 
beth  I  And  so,  if,  instead  of  the  book  of  Madrigals,  it  was  the  thin,  large  vol- 
ume of  Sir  William  Leighton's  "  Tears  and  LamentcUiona^^  that  furnished  th^- 
song  of  the  evening. 

Joining  with  his  young  voice  in  these  exercises  of  the  family,  the  boy  became- 
a  singer  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  We  see  him  going  to  the  organ  for. 
his  own  amusement,  picking  out  little  melodies  by  the  ear,  and  stretching  hib- 
tiny  fingers  in  search  of  pleasing  chords.  According  to  Aubrey,  his  fathen 
taught  him  music,  and  made  him  an  accomplished  organist 

But,  in  the  most  musical  household,  music  fills  up  but  part  of  the  domestic 
evening ;  and  sometimes  it  would  not  be  musical  friends,  but  aeqaaintances  of 
more  general  tastes,  that  would  step  in  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  Spread4 
Eagle. 

Among  the  fiiends  of  the  family  were  the  Rev.  Richard  Stocke,  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  AUhallows,  Bread-street,  "  a  constant,  judicious,  and  reli- 
gious preacher;"  Humphrey  Lownes,  a  printer  and  publisher;  and  John  Lane, 
the  author  of  ^^Foetical  Vision^"  and  continuation  of  the  ** Squire's  TaU^^  in 
Chaucer,  thus  finishing  that  "story  of  Cambuscan  bold,"  which,  the  son  after- 
wards noted,  had  been  left  "half-told  "  by  the  great  original.  In  the  conversa- 
tion of  such  men,  Milton's  boyhood  had  educational  stimulus  and  food  of  the 
best  quality. 

HILTON'S  BOOK  AND  SCHOOL  TRAINING. 

Writing  in  1641,  while  his  father  was  still  alive,  Milton  describes  his  early 
scholastic  education  in  these  words: — "I  had,  firom  my  first  years,  by  tlie 
ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  (whom  God  recompense)  been  ex»^ 
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cise<l  to  the  tongaea  and  some  Bciencofl,  as  my  age  would  suffer,  hy  sundry 
masters  and  teachers  both  at  home  and  the  schools."  And  again,  in  another 
publication  after  hLs  father  was  dead: — "My  &ther  destined  me,  while  yet  a 
little  child,  for  the  study  of  humane  letters.  ♦  »  ♦  Both  at  the 
grammar-school  and  under  other  masters  at  home  he  caused  me  to  be  instructed 
daily."    - 

PRIVATE  TEACHERS. 

The  only  teacher  of  Milton  of  whom  we  have  a  distmct  account  from  him- 
self) as  one  of  his  masters  before  he  went  to  a  regular  grammar-school,  or  who 
tiiught  him  privately  while  he  was  attending  such  a  school,  was  Thomas- 
Young,  aflerwards  a  Puritan  minister  in  Suffolk,  and  well  known  in  his  later 
life  as  a  prominent  divine  of  the  Puritan  party. 

He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth.  In  one  of  his  subsequent  publications,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  convenient  for  a  Puritan  minister  of  Suffolk  to  announce 
his  name  in  full,  he  signed  himself  "  Theophilus  Philo-Kuriacea  Loncardienais^^^ 
which  may  be  translated  "  Theophilus  Kirklovor,  native  of  Loncardy,"  where  he 
was  bom  in  1587.  He  was  sent  thence  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  his  name  is  found  among  the  matriculations  at  St.  Leonard's  College  in 
1602.  After  completing  liis  education  in  Arts  there,  and  probably  also  becom- 
ing a  licenciato  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  he  migrated  into  England  in  quest  of  occu- 
pation— about  the  very  time,  it  would  seem,  when  the  efforts  of  King  James  to 
establish  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  were  causing  commotion  among  the  Scottish 
Kirkmen.  Ho  8(?ttled  in  or  near  London,  amd  appears  to  have  supported  him- 
self partly  by  assisting  Puritan  ministers,  and  partly  by  teaching. 

From  Young's  subsequent  career,  and  from  the  unusually  affectionate  man- 
ner in  which  Milton  afterwards  speaks  of  him,  it  is  clear  that  however  his  g^it 
and  accent  may  have  at  first  astonished  Mrs.  Milton,  he  was  a  man  of  many 
good  qualities.  The  poet,  writing  to  him  a  few  years  after  he  had  ceased  to  be 
his  pupil,  speaks  of  the  "  incredible  and  singular  gratitude  he  owed  him  on 
account  of  the  services  he  had  done  him,"  and  calls  God  to  witness  that  he 
reverenced  him  as  a  father.  And,  again,  more  floridly  in  a  Latin  elegy,  in 
words  which  may  be  translated  thus: — 

"  Dearer  he  to  me  than  thou,  most  learned  of  the  Greeks  (Socrates)  to  Olini- 
ades  (Alcibiades)  who  was  the  descendant  of  Telamon ;  and  than  the  great 
Stagirite  to  his  generous  pupil  (Alexander  the  Great)  whom  the  loving  Ghaonis 
bore  to  Libyan  Jove.  Such  as  Amyntorides  (Phoenix)  and  the  Philyreian  hero 
(Chiron)  were  to  tiie  king  of  the  Myrmidones  (Achilles,  the  pupil,  according  to 
the  legend,  of  Phoenix  and  Chiron,)  such  is  ho  also  to  me.  First,  under  hii 
guidance,  I  explored  the  recesses  of  tJie  Muses,  and  beheld  the  sacred  g^reen 
spots  of  the  cleft  summit  of  Paniaj^sns,  and  quaffed  the  Pierian  cups,  and,  Clio 
'.favoring  me,  thrice  sprinkled  my  joyful  mouth  with  Castalian  wine." 

The  meaning  of  which,  m  more  literal  prose,  is  that  Young  grounded  his 
pupil  well  in  Latin,  gave  him  perhaps  also  a  little  Greek,  and  at  the  same  time 
awoke  in  him  a  feeling  for  poetry,  and  set  him  upon  the  making  of  English  and 
Latin  verses. 

How  long  Young's  preceptorship  lasted,  can  not  be  determined  with  precision. 
It  certainly  closed  about  1622,  when  Young  left  England  at  the  age  of  thirty 
ffve,  and  became  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  English  merchants  settled  'n 
Hamburg. 
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IflLTON  AT  ST  PAUL'S  8CU00L. 

Fiom  tho  first  it  had  been  the  intcntioD  of  Milton's  fatlier  to  send  his  son  to 
one  of  the  public  schools  in  town,  and  before  1620  this  intention  had  been  car- 
ried into  eflect 

L(»iidon  was  at  that  time  by  no  means  ill  provided  with  schools.  Besides 
yarioQs  schools  of  minor  note,  there  were  some  distinguished  as  classical  sem- 
inaries. Notable  anioiijr  thi-M*  was  St.  PhuPh  School  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
a  pucceswir  of  tlie  old  CathiMirnl  Sch<K)l  of  St.  raul's,  which  had  exi>tcd  in  the 
same  place  from  time  imiiMMnoriid.  Not  k'iWii'iebratcd  was  Westminster  School, 
founded  anew  by  Elizabeth  in  continuation  of  an  older  nmnastic  school  which 
had  t*xit<ti.Hl  in  Catholic  tini«»fl.  Ben  .lonson,  G(K»rj^  IIerlH.'rt.  and  Giles  Fh?t<'lier, 
all  tiien  alive,  had  been  (xliicatfd  at  this  school ;  and  the  groat  Camden,  afler 
serving  in  it  as  under-inaslor,  had  held  the  offlc'O  of  head-master  shice  1592. 
Tlien  there  wjw  St.  Anthony's  free  school  in  Threat ln*H.*<ile  street,  where  Sir 
ThDinns  More  and  An*lil)isho{)  Whit^irt  had  l>eon  edM<*»ted — cmct*  so  flourishing 
tiiat  at  the  public  d«'l)jiicM  in  lr»;^ic  and  grammar  iK'twccn  tlie  dift'crent  H(*iiOol8 
of  the  city.  St.  Antiiony's  wlmlars  gi*n<Taliy  carrie«l  off  tho  palm.  In  j partic- 
ular there  wjw  a  l»-iid  on  this  score  Ix-twei'n  tlie  St.  Paul's*  lK>ya  and  the  St. 
Anthony's  boys — tho  St.  Paul's  boys  nicknaming  thoir  rivals  "  AnllK»ny'«  pigs.'* 
in  allusion  to  tho  pig  whioli  was  ^ronorally  ropros<»nt<Hi  as  folKiwing  tiiis  Saint  in 
his  pictures;  and  tho  St.  Anthony's  l)oy8  somewhat  f«i«»hly  rotaliatin}::  by  calling 
the  St.  Paul's  i)oyH  ■'  I'aul's  pijfoons,"  in  allusion  tx)  tho  pigeons  that  used  to 
hovor  alxiut  tho  oatluflral.  Though  the  nici<namoM  stirvivoti,  the  foud  was  now 
little  more  than  a  tradition — St.  Anthony's  Bcho<jl  having  (.■ome  soroly  dt»wn  in 
the  world,  while  tho  pig<.*ons  of  Paul's  tluttonti  higher  than  over.  A  more 
formidable  rival  in  tlio  city  now  t^»  St.  Paul's,  was  the  frro-si'hool  of  tho  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  Company,  founded  in  1561.  Finally,  besi<los  those  public  day 
schools,  there  wore  K<'hools  of  ni>te  kept  by  speculative  .^^'iKMilmasters  on  their 
own  aoor»unt ;  of  which  by  far  the  highest  in  ri'putation  was  that  of  Thomas 
Farnabie,  in  Goldsmith's  Kents,  near  Cripplegat<>. 

Partly  on  account  of  its  noanicss  to  Broiid-stroot,  St.  Paul's  school  was  that 
^hosun  by  the  scrivener  for  the  education  of  his  son,  when  he  was  in  or  just 
over  his  twelfth  year.* 

There  were  in  all  eight  classes.  In  the  first  or  lowest  the  younger  pupils 
were  taught  their  rudhnonts;  and  thence,  acconiing  to  their  proficiency,  they 
were  at  stated  times  advanced  into  the  other  forms  till  they  reached  tiie  eighth, 
whence,  *'  being  commonly  by  this  time  made  perfect  grammarians,  good  ora- 
tors and  poets,  and  well  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebn^w,  and  sometimes 
in  other  Oriental  tongues,"  thoy  iwssed  to  the  Universities.  The  curriculum 
of  the  school  extendr-d  over  from  four  to  six  years,  the  age  of  entry  being  from 
eight  to  twelve,  and  that  of  departure  from  fourtoeon  to  eighteen.f 

*  A  dfscription  of  St.  Paul'»  ScIhmI  will  be  found  on  pafta  141-142. 

t  For  the  accouDt  of  8t.  PhuI's  ^-liuol  g\\cn  in  th«  text,  the  authorities  are,— Stow.  e<lit. 
1603,  pp.  74, 76;  Fuller,  Church  IlisKiry,  Book  V  ,  Section  1 ;  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  hi»  ITnnd- 
boolc  of  Ix)ndon,  article  ••PnulV  School,"  and,  tookI  of  all,  Strype  in  hlv  edition  of  Slow, 
17*J0,  vol.  T.,  pp.  163—109.  Stryfie  waa  hinmelf  a  scholar  of  St.  Paul's  from  1667  to  1661,  or 
about  thirtx-seven  years  after  Millou.  The  original  school  was  destroyed  in  the  preat  fire  of 
1666;  but  Strypt  remembered  the  old  huildiug  well,  ami  his  dcKcription  of  it  is  affectionately 
minute. 
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From  the  moment  that  Milton  became  a  "  pigeon  of  St.  Paurs,"  all  this  would 
be  familiar  to  him.  The  school-room,  its  walls  and  windows  and  inscriptions ; 
the  head-master's  chair;  the  bust  of  Colot  over  it,  looking  down  on  the  busj 
young  flock  gathered  together  by  his  deed  and  scheming  a  hundred  years  a^er 
he  was  dead;  the  busy  young  tlock  itself^  ranged  out  in  their  eight  forms,  and 
tilling  the  room  with  their  ceaseless  hum ;  the  heud-mastcr  and  the  sur-master 
walking  about  in  their  gowns,  and  occasionally  perhaps  the  two  surveyors  from 
the  Mercers  dropping  in  to  see — what  man  of  any  memory  is  there  who  does 
not  know  that  this  would  impress  the  boy  unspeakably,  and  sink  into  him  so  as 
never  to  be  forgotten  ?  For  intjuisitive  boys,  even  the  traditions  of  their  school, 
if  it  has  any,  are  of  interest;  and  they  soon  bc'come  acquainted  with  them. 
And  so  in  Milton's  case,  the  names  of  old  .pupils  of  St.  Paul's  who  had  become 
famous,  from  Leland  down  to  the  still-living  prodigy  Camden,  who  (though  he 
had  been  mainly  educated  elsewhere,  had  also  for  a  time  been  a  St.  Paurs 
scholar)  would  be  dwelt  on  with  pleasure ;  and  gradually  also  the  names  of  the 
head-masters  before  Mr.  Gill  would  come  to  be  known  in  order,  from  Richard 
Mulcastcr,  Gill's  immediate  predecessor,  back  through  Harrison,  Malim,  Cook, 
Freeman,  and  Jones,  to  John  Rightwis,  Lilly's  successor  and  son-in-law,  who 
had  acted  in  a  Latin  play  with  his  scholars  before  Wolscy,  and  so  to  Lilly  him- 
self the  great  Abraham  of  the  series,  and  the  friend  of  Colet. 

After  all,  however,  the  paramount  Influence  of  the  school  lay  necessarily  in 
the  character  and  qualitioitions  of  the  two  masters  for  the  time  being.  These, 
at  the  time  with  which  we  are  concerned,  were  Mr.  Gill,  the  head-master,  and 
his  son,  Alexander  Gill,  the  younger,  then  acting  as  usher. 

Old  Mr.  Gill,  as  he  now  began  to  be  called,  partly  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
son,  and  partly  because  he  was  verging  on  his  flfly-scventh  year,  fully  main- 
tained the  ancient  credit  of  the  schooL  According  to  Wood,  he  was  "esteemed 
by  most  persons  to  be  a  learned  man,  a  noted  Latinist,  critic  and  divine,  and 
also  to  have  such  an  excellent  way  of  traming  up  youth  that  none  in  his  time 
went  beyond  it"  Having  looked  over  all  that  remains  of  the  old  gentleman 
to  verify  or  disprove  this  judgment — ^to  wit,  three  works  published  by  him  at 
intervals  during  his  life — we  can  safely  say  that  the  praise  does  not  seem  over- 
stated. The  first  of  these  works  is  a  tract  or  treatise,  originally  published  by 
him  in  1601,  seven  years  before  his  appointment  to  St  Paul's  School,  and  writ- 
ten in  1597,  when  he  was  living  as  a  teacher  at  Norwich.  The  tract  is  entitled 
"-4  TVecUiae  concerning  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  Uhitie  of  (he  Deiiie^^*  and  is  in 
the  form  of  a  metaphysical  remonstrance  with  one  Thomas  Mannering,  an  Ana- 
baptist of  Norwich,  who  "denied  that  Jesus  is  very  God  of  very  God,"  but  said 
that  he  was  "  but  man  only,  yet  endued  with  the  infinite  power  of  God."  Far 
more  interesting,  in  reference  to  Gill^s  qualifications  as  a  teacher,  is  his  next 
work,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1619,  or  just  before  the  time 
with  which  we  have  to  do.  It  is  entitled  "  Logonomia  Anglica^"  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  King  James.  Part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  an  argument  on  that 
new-old  subject^  the  reform  of  the  English  Alphabet,  so  as  to  bring  the  spelling 
of  words  into  greater  consistency  with  their  sound ;  and  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  will  find  some  sensible  matter  upon  it  in  Gill's  book.  By 
adding  to  the  English  Alphabet  the  two  Saxon  signs  for  the  two  sounds  of  ih, 
and  another  Saxon  sign  or  two,  and  by  farther  using  points  over  the  vowels  to 
indicate  their  various  sounds,  he  contrives  an  Alphabet  somewhat  like  thoee  of 
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oar  modern  phonetic  reformers,  but  less  liable  to  objection  fix>m  the  point  of  view 
of  Etymology ;  and  he  illustrates  this  Alphabet  by  spelling  all  the  English  words 
and  passages  in  his  book  according  to  it  But  the  Spelling-Reform  is  by  no 
means  the  main  purpose  of  the  book.  It  is,  in  fact,  what  we  should  now  call  a 
systematic  grammar  of  the  English  tongue,  written  in  Latin.  Accordingly  it  is 
only  in  the  tirst  \>art  that  he  propounds  his  spelUng-reform ;  and  the  parts  on 
Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody,  possess  quite  a  separate  value.  If  Gill  was 
only  half  as  interesting  in  his  school-room  as  be  ia  in  his  book,  he  must  have 
been  an  effective  and  even  delightful  teacher.  For  example,  as  an  appendix  to 
Syntax  in  general,  he  haa  a  chapter  on  what  he  calls  Syniaxis  SchemaiisUca^  in 
which  he  trenches  on  what  is  usually  considered  a  part  of  Rhetoric,  and  enu- 
merates and  explains  the  so-called  tropes  and  figures  of  speech — Metaphor, 
Metonymy,  Allegory,  Irony,  Climax,  etc  This  part  of  the  book  is  studded 
with  examples  from  the  English  poets,  and  above  all  from  Spenser,  showing  a 
really  tine  taste  in  the  selection. 

The  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  on  English  Prosody,  is,  in  like  manner, 
illustrated  by  well-chosen  examples ;  and,  among  other  things.  Gill  discusses  in 
it  tlie  compatibility  of  classical  meters  with  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue. 
The  following  passage,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  supposed  influence  of  Chaucer, 
exhibits  what  was  apparently  another  of  his  crotchets,  besides  spelling-reform — 
to  wit,  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Saxon  purity  of  our  tongue  against  Lat- 
inisms.  Afler  maintaining  that,  even  during  the  Danish  and  Norman  invasions, 
the  Saxon  or  English  ton^e  of  our  island  remained  pure,  he  proceeds  (we  again 
translate  from  his  Latin)  thus : — 

"At  length  about  the  year  1400,  GeofiVey  Chaucer,  of  unlucky  omen,  made 
his  poetry  famous  by  tlie  use  in  it  of  French  and  Latin  words.  Hence  has  come 
down  this  new  mange  in  our  speaking  and  writing.  *  *  0  harsh  Ups, 
I  now  hear  all  around  me  such  words  as  common^  vicee^  envy^  malice;  even  vir- 
Ute,  sUidy^  justice^  pity,  mercy^  compassion^  P^o/U,  commodity,  color,  grace,  favor, 
acceptance.  But  whither,  pray,  in  all  the  world  have  you  banished  those  words 
which  our  fore&thers  used  for  these  new-fangled  ones?  Are  our  words  to  be 
exiled  like  our  citizens  ?  Is  the  new  barbaric  invasion  to  extirpate  the  English 
tongue?  0  ye  Englishmen,  on  you,  I  say,  I  call,  in  whose  veins  that  blood 
flows,  retain,  retain  what  yet  remains  of  our  native  speech,  and,  whatever  ves- 
tiges of  our  forefathers  are  yet  to  be  seen,  on  these  plant  your  footsteps." 

While  thus  working  mainly  in  Philology,  Mr  Gill  had  not  quite  abandoned 
his  Metaphysics.  Some  tifleen  years  after  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  ar- 
rived, he  brought  out  his  last  and  largest  work,  the  "  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the 
Ebly  Scriptures " — ^a  kind  of  detailed  demonstration,  as  against  Turks,  Jews, 
Infldels,  Heretics,  and  all  gainsayers  whatsoever,  of  the  successive  articles  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  on  the  principles  of  pure  reason.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
but  that  in  those  days,  when  the  idea  of  severing  the  secular  firom  the  religious 
in  schools  had  not  yet  been  heard  o^  his  pupils  would  now  and  then  have  a 
touch  of  his  Metaphysics  as  well  as  of  his  Philology.  They  were  lucky  if  they 
had  not  also  a  touch  of  something  else.  "  Dr.  Gill,  the  father,"  says  Aubrey  in 
o*ie  of  his  MSS.,  "  was  a  very  ingeniose  person,  as  may  appear  by  his  writings ; 
notwithstanding,  he  had  his  moods  and  humors,  as  particularly  his  whipping  fits. 
Often  Dr.  G.  whipped  Duncombe,  who  was  afterwards  a  Colonel  of  Dragoons 
at  EdgehiU  fight" 
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Young  Gill,  the  usher  or  sur-mastcr,  was  bj  no  means  so  steady  a  man  as  his 
father.  Bom  about  1597,  he  had  been  educated  ut  St  Paul's  School;  had  gone 
thence,  on  one  of  the  Mercers'  Exhibitions,  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  and, 
after  completing  his  course  there,  and  taking  orders,  had  oome  back  to  town 
about  1619,  and  dropped  conveniently  into  the  place  of  his  father's  assistant. 
For  a  time,  either  before  or  after  this,  he  assisted  the  famous  Famabie  in  his 
scliool. 

Such  were  the  two  men,  not  uninteresting  in  themselves,  to  whose  lot  it  feU 
to  be  Milton's  sclioolmasters.  He  was  under  their  care,  as  we  calculate,  at  lea^t 
four  years — from  1620,  when  he  had  passed  his  eleventh  year,  to  the  winter  or 
spring  of  1624 — 5,  when  he  had  passed  his  sixteenth.  During  a  portion  of  this 
time — most  probably  till  1622 — he  had  tlie  benefit  also  of  Young's  contmued 
assistance  at  home. 

St.  Paul's  School,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  strictly  a  grammar-school— 
that  is,  a  school  for  cl&ssical  instruction  only.  But  since  Golet's  time,  in  virtue 
of  tl>e  great  development  which  classical  studies  had  received  throughout  the 
nation  at  large,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  within  its  assigned  limits  had  im- 
menyely  increased.  Instead  of  peddling  over  Sedulius,  and  other  such  small 
practitioners  of  later  or  middle-age  Latinity,  recommended  as  proper  class-books 
by  Colet,  the  scholars  of  St.  Paul's,  as  of  other  contemporary  schools,  were  now 
led  through  very  much  the  same  list  of  Roman  prose- writers  and  poets  that  are 
still  honored  in  our  academies.  The  practice  of  writing  pure  cla^ssical  Latin,  or 
what  might  pass  for  sucli,  both  in  pro^e  and  in  verse,  was  also  carried  to  a  per- 
fection not  known  in  Colet's  time.  But  the  improvement  in  Latin  was  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  what  had  taken  place  in  Greek.  Although  Colet  in  his 
testamentary  recommendations  to  the  Mercers  had  mentioned  it  as  desirable 
that  the  head-master  should  know  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  he  had  added,  "if 
such  a  man  can  be  gotten."  That,  indeed,  was  the  age  of  incipient  Greek  in 
England.  Colet  had  none  himself;  and  that  Lilly  had  mastered  Greek,  while 
residing  in  earlier  life  in  Rhodes,  was  one  of  his  distinctions.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  passion  for  Greek  had  spread ;  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Trojans,  as  the  partizans  of  the  new  learning  and  its  opponents  were  re- 
spectively caUed,  had  been  fought  out  in  the  days  of  Asclmm  and  Elizabeth ; 
and,  if  Greek  scholarship  still  lagged  behind  Latin,  yet,  in  St.  Paul's  and  other 
schools,  Greek  authors  were  read  in  fragments,  and  Greek  exercises  written,  in 
anticipation  of  the  more  profound  labors  of  the  Universities.  Probably  Hebrew 
was  taught  optionally  to  a  few  of  the  highest  boys. 

Whatever  support  other  instances  may  afford  to  the  popular  notion  that  the 
studious  hojE  at  school  do  not  turn  out  the  most  efficient  men  m  after  life,  no 
believers  in  that  notion  may  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  trying  to  prove  it 
by  means  of  Milton's  boyhood. 

MiUorCs  own  account  of  his  habits  as  a  schoolboy. — "My  father  destined  n»9 
while  yet  a  little  boy  for  the  study  of  humane  letters,  which  I  seized  with  such 
eagerness  that  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  scarcely  ever  went  from  my 
lessons  to  bed  before  midnight ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  first  cause  of  injury  to 
my  eyes,  to  whose  natural  weakness  there  were  also  added  frequent  headaches. 
All  which  not  retarding  my  impetuosity  in  learning,  he  caused  me  to  be  daily 
instructed  both  at  the  grammar-school  and  under  other  masters  at  home ;  and 
then,  when  I  had  acquired  various  tongues,  and  also  some  not  insignificant  taste 
for  the  sweetness  of  philosophy,  he  sent  me  to  Cambridge,  one  of  our  two 
national  universities." 
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A}ihrt\f8  account — *'  When  he  went  to  school,  when  he  was  very  young,  he 
Ftodied  very  hard,  and  sat  up  very  late,  eoiinuonly  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at 
night;  and  his  father  ordered  tlie  maid  to  sit  up  for  him." 

Wooifit  account — "There  (at  Cambridprc)  as  at  school  for  three  years  before, 
'twas  usual  with  him  to  sit  up  till  miduight  at  his  book,  which  was  the  first 
thing  that  brought  his  eyes  into  danger  of  blindness.  By  this  his  indefatigable 
study  he  profited  exceedingly." 

Phillips^  account — ^At  Paul's  School)  "he  was  entered  into  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  and  advanced  therein  witli  *  *  adniiruble  success,  not  more  by  the 
discipline  of  the  school  and  the  good  instructions  of  his  masters  *  *  than 
by  his  own  happy  genius,  prompt  wit  and  apprehension,  and  insuinrable  indus- 
try ;  for  he  generally  sat  up  half  the  night,  as  well  in  voluntary  improvements 
of  his  own  choice,  as  the  exact  perfecting  of  his  school-exercises ;  so  that  at  the 
age  of  flflecn  he  was  full  ripe  for  academical  training." 

The  boy's  studies  were  not  confined  to  the  classic  tongues.  "When  at  your 
expense,"  he  says  in  a  Latin  poem  addressed  to  his  father  in  later  years,  "  I  had 
obtained  access  to  the  eloquence  of  the  tongue  of  Romulus,  and  to  the  delights 
of  Latium,  and  the  groat  words,  becoming  the  mouth  of  Jove,  uttered  by  the 
magniloquent  Greeks,  you  then  advised  mo  to  add  the  fiowers  which  are  the 
pride  of  Gaul,  and  the  speech  which  the  new  Italian,  attesting  the  barbarian 
Inroads  by  his  diction,  pours  forth  from  his  degenenite  mouth,  and  the  mysteries 
which  are  spoken  by  the  prophet  of  Palestine."  The  application  of  these  words 
extends  beyond  Milton's  mere  school-days ;  but  it  is  probable  that  before  they 
were  over  he  had  leanit  to  read  French  and  Italian,  and  also  sometliing  of 
Hebrew.  In  the  letter  to  Young  at  Hamburg,  alreatly  referred  to,  written  in 
March,  1625,  he  acknowledges  the  gifl  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  which  Young  had 
Bent  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  literature  of  his  own  country  remained  a 
closed  field  to  a  youth  so  fond  of  study,  and  wlio  hr.d  already  begun  to  have 
dreams  for  himself  of  literary  excellence.  Accordingly  there  is  evidence  that 
Milton  in  his  boyhood  was  a  diligent  reader  of  English  books,  and  that  before 
the  close  of  his  school-time  in  1624,  he  had  formed  some  general  acquaintance, 
at  least,  with  the  course  of  English  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  his  own 
tune. 

MILTON   AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

Milton  was  admitted  a  Pensioner  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1624 — 6.*  He  was  one  of  the  fourteen  students  wliose  names 
appear  in  the  entry-book  of  the  College  as  having  been  admitted  during  the 
half-year  between  Michaelmas,  1624,  and  Lady -day,  1625.  In  the  remaining 
half  of  the  same  academic  year — namely,  from  L<\dy-day  to  Michaehnas,  1625— 
there  were  thirty  fhjsh  entries.  Milton,  therefore,  was  one  of  forty-three  stu- 
dents who  commenced  their  academic  course  at  Christ's  College,  in  the  year 
1624—6. 

Eight  of  these  fourteen  students  who  were  admitted  before  Lady-day,  enter 

*  It  maj  be  well  here  to  remind  ihe  rrader  of  the  reason  for  this  double  mode  of  dating. 
Prior  to  17G2,  the  jear  in  England  was  considered  to  begin,  not  on  (ho  Ist  of  January,  but  ou 
the  26Ch  of  March.  All  those  days,  therefore,  intervening  between  the  31st  of  December  and 
the  25th  of  March,  which  wo  should  now  date  as  belonging  to  a  particular  year,  were  then 
dated  •■  belonging  to  the  year  preceding  that.  According  to  our  dating,  Milton's  entry  at 
Cbriat's  College  took  place  on  the  12ih  of  February,  1625 ;  but  in  the  old  reckoning,  that  daj 
the  1201  of  February,  1624. 
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AS  "lesser  pensioners,"  four  as  "sizars,"  and  but  one  as  a  "greater  pensioner." 
The  distinction  is  one  of  rank.  All  the  three  grades  pay  for  their  board  and 
education ;  and,  in  this  respect,  are  distinct  from  the  scholars^  properly  so  called, 
who  belong  to  the  foundation.  But  the  "greater  pensioners,"  or  "fellow-com- 
moners," paj  most;  thej  are  usually  the  sons  of  wealthy  families;  and  they 
have  the  privilege  of  dming  at  the  upper  table  in  tlie  common  hall  along  with 
the  fellows.  The  "sizars,"  on  the  other  hand,  are  poorer  students;  they  pay 
least ;  and,  though  receiving  the  same  education  as  the  others,  have  a  lower 
rank,  and  inferior  accommodation.  Intermediate  between  the  greater  pension- 
ers and  tlie  sizars,  arc  the  "lesser  pensioners;"  and  it  is  to  this  class  that  the 
bulk  of  the  students  in  all  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge  belong.  Milton,  as  the 
son  of  a  London  scrivener  in  good  circumstances,  took  his  natural  place  in 
becoming  a  "leaser  pensioner."  His  school-fellow  at  St.  Paul's,  Robert  Porey, 
who  entered  the  College  in  the  same  year  and  month,  and  chose  the  same  tutor, 
entered  in  the  same  rank.  Milton's  fatlier  and  Porey's  father  must  have  made 
up  their  minds,  in. sending  their  sons  to  Cambridge,  to  pay,  each  about  £50  a 
year,  in  the  money  of  that  day.  for  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance  there.* 

Christ's  College,  although  not  tlie  first  in  point  of  numbers,  was  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  colleges  in  the  Univers  ty;  substantially  built;  with  a  spacious 
inner  quadrangle,  a  liaudsonie  dining-hall  and  chapel,  good  rooms  for  the  fellows 
and  students,  and  an  extensive  garden  behind,  provided  with  a  bowling-green, 
a  pond,  alcoves  and  shady  walks,  in  true  academic  taste. 

In  the  year  1G24 — 5,  when  Milton  went  to  Cambridge,  the  total  population  of 
the  town  may  have  been  seven  or  eight  thousand.  Then,  as  now,  the  distinc- 
tion between  "town"  and  "gown"  was  one  of  the  fixed  ideas  of  the  place. 
While  the  town  was  governed  by  its  mayor  and  aldermen  and  common-council, 
and  represented  in  Parliament  by  two  burgesses,  the  University  was  governed 
by  its  own  statutes  an  administered  by  the  Aciidemic  authorities,  and  was  rep- 
resented in  Parliament  by  two  members  returned  by  itselC 

Into  the  little  world  of  Christ's  CoUege^forming  a  community  by  itselfj  when 
all  the  members  were  assembled,  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and 
surrounded  again  by  that  larger  world  of  the  total  University  to  which  it  was 
related  as  a  part — we  are  to  fancy  Milton  introduced  in  the  month  of  February, 
1624 — 5,  when  ho  was  precisely  sixteen  years  and  two  months  old.  He  was  a 
little  older,  perhaps,  than  most  youths  then  were  on  being  sent  to  the  University. 
Still  it  was  the  first  time  of  his  leaving  home,  and  all  must  have  seemed  strange 
to  him.  To  put  on  for  the  first  time  the  gown  and  cap,  and  to  move  for  the 
first  time  through  unfamiliar  streets,  observing  college  after  college,  each  differ- 
ent from  the  others  in  style  and  appearance,  with  the  majestic  Kings's  conspic- 
uous in  the  midst ;  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  famous  Cam,  and  to  walk  by  its 
banks, — these  would  be  powerful  sensations  to  a  youth  like  Milton. 

A  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  young  Freshman  at  College,  after  his 
choice  of  a  tutor,  is  his  choice  of  chambers.  Tradition  still  points  out  at 
Christ's  College  the  rooms  which  Milton  occupied.  They  are  in  the  older  part 
of  the  building,  on  the  left  side  of  the  court,  as  you  enter  through  the  street- 

*  In  the  autobiography  of  Sir  Simonda  D'Ewea,  he  tella  ua  that,  when  he  went  a«  a  fellow* 
commoner  to  8t.  John'a  College,  Cambridge,  iu  1618,  hia  father  would  not  make  him  a  larger 
allowance  than  XGO  ayear,  which,  with  the  utmost  economy,  he  could  barely  make  aufficient. 
If  this  was  a  stingy  sum  for  a  "  felluw-commoncr,"  it  wna  probably  about  the  proper  sum  foi 
a  "  leaser  penaloner." 
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gate— the  first  floor  rooms  on  the  first  stair  on  that  side.  The  rooms  consist  at 
present  of  a  small  study  with  two  windows  looking  into  the  court,  and  a  very 
small  bed-room  ac^oining.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altered  at  all  Eince 
Milton's  time.  Wiien  we  hear  of  *'  Hilton's  rooms "  at  College,  however,  the 
imagination  is  apt  to  go  wrong  in  one  point  It  was  very  rare  in  those  days 
for  any  member  of  a  CJollege,  even  a  Fellow,  to  have  a  chamber  wholly  to  him- 
self! Two  or  three  generally  occupied  the  same  chamber;  and,  in  full  Colleges, 
there  were  all  kinds  of  devices  of  truckle-beds  and  the  like  to  muliiply  accom- 
modation. In  the  original  statutes  of  Christ's  College,  there  is  a  chapter  spe- 
cially providing  for  the  manner  in  which  the  chambers  of  the  College  should  be 
allocated;  "in  which  chambers,"  says  tlie  founder,  *'our  wish  is  that  the  Fel- 
lows sleep  two  and  two,  but  the  scholars  four  and  four,  and  that  no  one  have 
alone  a  smgle  chamber  for  his  proper  use,  unless  percliance  it  be  some  Doctor, 
to  whom,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  his  degree,  we  grant  the  possession  of  a 
separate  chamber."  In  ttie  course  of  a  century,  doubtless,  custom  had  become 
somewhat  more  dainty.  Still,  in  all  the  Colleges,  the  practice  was  for  the  stu- 
dents to  occupy  rooms  at  least  two  together ;  and  in  all  College  biographies  of 
the  time,  we  hear  of  the  chum  or  chamber-fellow  of  the  hero  as  either  assisting 
or  retarding  his  studies.  Milton's  chaniber-feUow,  or  one  of  his  chamber-fel- 
lows, would  naturally  be  Porey.  But,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  there  must 
have  been  change 

The  Terms  of  the  University,  then  as  now,  were  those  fixed  by  the  statutes 
of  Elizabeth.  The  academic  year  began  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  first, 
or  Michaelmas  or  October  Term,  extended  from  that  day  to  the  ICth  of  Decem- 
ber. Then  followed  the  Christmas  Vacation.  The  second,  or  Lent  or  January 
Term,  began  on  tlie  13th  of  January,  and  extended  to  the  second  Friday  before 
Easter.  There  then  intervened  the  Easter  vacation  of  three  weeks.  Finally, 
the  third,  or  Easter  or  Midsummer  Term,  began  on  the  eleventh  day  (second 
Wednesday)  after  Easter-day,  and  extended  to  the  Friday  after  "  Commence- 
ment Day," — that  is,  afler  the  great  terminating  Assembly  of  the  University,  at 
which  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  of  the  year  were  said  to  **  commence  " 
in  those  degrees ;  which  **  Commencement  Day  "  was  always  the  first  Tuesday  in 
July.    The  University  then  broke  up  for  the  "  long  vacation  "  of  three  months. 

The  daily  routine  of  colleg^life  in  term-time,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  was  as  follows : — In  the  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  the  students  were  assem- 
bled, by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  in  the  College-chapel,  to  hear  the  morning  serv- 
ice of  the  Church,  followed  on  some  days  by  short  homilies  by  the  Fellows. 
These  services  occupied  about  an  hour;  after  which  the  students  had  breakfast 
Then  followed  the  regular  work  of  the  day.  It  consisted  of  two  parts — ^the 
CoUegesiudieSf  or  the  attendance  of  the  students  on  the  lectures  and  examina- 
tions of  the  College-tutors  or  lecturers  in  Latui,  Greek,  Logic,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  etc. ;  and  the  University-exercises^  or  the  attendance  of  the  students, 
together  with  the  students  of  other  Colleges,  m  the  "pubhc  schools'*  of  the 
University,  either  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  University-professors  of  Greek, 
Logic,  eta,  (which,  however,  was  not  incumbent  on  all  students,)  or  to  bear, 
and  take  part  in  the  public  disputations  of  those  students  of  all  the  Colleges 
who  were  preparing  for  their  degrees.*    After  four  hours  or  more  so  spent,  the 

*  The  ditfi action  between  CoUege-atudiet  and  Univeraity-tsercitea  mtut  be  kept  in  mind. 
Gradually,  as  all  know,  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  originally  mere  places  of  re» 
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Students  dined  together  at  twelve  o*clock  in  the  halls  of  their  respective  Col- 
logesL  Afler  dinner,  tliere  was  generally  again  an  hour  or  two  of  attendance 
on  the  declamations  and  disputations  of  contending  graduates,  either  in  college 
or  in  the  "public  schools."  During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  attendance  at  the  evening-service  in  chapel,  and  at  supper  in  the  hall  at 
seven  o'clock,  tiie  students  were  free  to  dispose  of  their  own  time.  It  was  pro- 
vided by  the  statutes  of  Christ's  that  no  one  should  be  out  of  college  after 
nine  o'clock  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  or  after  ten  o'clock  from  Easter  to 
Michaelmas. 

Originally,  the  rules  governing  the  daily  conduct  of  the  students  at  Cambridge 
had  been  excessively  strict.  Residence  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  year; 
and  absence  was  permitted  only  (or  very  definite  reasc>ns.  While  in  residence, 
the  students  were  confined  closely  within  the  walls  of  their  respective  colleges, 
leaving  them  only  to  attend  in  the  public  schools.  At  other  times  they  could 
only  go  into  the  town  by  special  permissicm ;  on  which  occasions,  no  student 
below  the  standing  of  a  B.  A.  in  his  second  year  was  suffered  to  go  unaccom* 
panied  by  his  tutor  or  by  a  Master  of  Arts.  In  their  conversation  with  each 
other,  except  during  the  hours  of  relaxation  in  their  chambers,  the  students 
were  required  to  use  either  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  Hebrew.  "When  permitted  to 
walk  into  the  town,  they  were  forbidden  to  go  into  tavenis,  or  into  the  sessions; 
or  to  be  present  at  boxing-mjitches,  skittle-playings,  dancings,  bear-fights,  cock- 
fights, and  the  like ;  or  to  frequent  Sturbridge  fair ;  or  even  to  loiter  in  the 
market  or  about  the  streets.  In  their  rooms  they  were  not  to  read  irreligious 
books;  nor  to  keep  dogs  or  ''fierce  birds;"  nor  to  play  at  cards  or  dice,  except 
for  about  twelve  days  at  Christmiis,  and  then  openly  and  in  moderation.  To 
these  and  other  rules,  obedience  was  enforced  by  penalties.  There  were  penal* 
ties  both  by  the  College  and  by  the  University,  according  as  the  offense  con- 
cerned the  one  or  the  other.  The  penalties  consisted  of  fines  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  oflense;  of  imprisonment  for  grave  and  repeated  offenses;  of 
rustication,  with  the  loss  of  one  or  more  terms,  for  still  more  flagrant  misbe- 
havior ;  and  of  expulsion  from  College  and  University  for  heinous  criminality. 
The  Tutor  could  punish  for  negligence  in  the  studies  of  his  class,  or  inattention 
to  the  lectures ;  College  offenses  of  a  more  general  character  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Master  or  his  substitute ;  and  for  non-attendance  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  other  such  violations  of  the  University  statutes,  the  penalties 
were  exacted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  All  the  three — the  Tutor  and  the  Master 
as  College  authorities,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  as  resident  head  of  the  Univer- 
sit}' — might  in  the  case  of  the  younger  students,  resort  to  corporal  punishment. 
**  Si  tamen  adulius  fueril^"  say  the  statutes  of  Christ's,  referring  to  the  punish- 
ment of  fine,  etc.,  which  the  Tutor  might  infiict  on  a  pupil ;  "  cUioquin  virga 
corrigatury  The  Master  might  punish  in  the  same  way  and  more  publicly.  In 
Trinity  College  there  was  a  regular  service  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  hall 
every  Thursday  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  under- 
graduates, on  such  junior  delinquents  as  had  been  reserved  for  the  ceremony 
during  the  week.    The  University  statutes  also  recognize  the  corporal  punish- 


idence  for  thoee  attending  the  University,  have,  In  mattera  of  teaching,  absorbed  or  super- 
•eded  the  Uoiversitj.  Even  in  Milton's  lime,  thin  process  was  far  advanced.  The  Univer- 
sity, however,  was  still  represeu ed  in  the  public  disputations  in  **  the  schools,"  attendancA 
•n  which  wm  obligatory. 
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ment  of  noD-adufl  students  ofTcnding  in  the  public  schools.  At  what  age  a 
eiudent  was  to  be  considered  adult  is  not  positively  defined ;  but  tlie  under- 
standing seems  to  have  been  that  after  the  age  of  eighteen  corporal  punishment 
should  cease,  and  that  oven  younger  students,  if  alx>vc  the  rank  of  undergrad- 
uates, should  be  exempt  from  it. 

In  spite  of  old  decrees  to  the  contrnrj',  bathing  in  the  Cam  was  a  daily  prac- 
tice. The  amu.sements  of  the  collegians  included  many  of  the  forbidden  games. 
Smoking  was  an  all  but  universtd  habit  in  the  University.*  The  academic  cos- 
tume was  sadly  neglected.  At  many  Colleges  the  undergraduates  wore  "  new- 
fashioned  gowns  of  any  color  whatsoever,  blue  or  green,  or  red  or  mixt,  with- 
out any  uniformity  but  in  hanging  sleeves ;  ai;d  their  other  gannents  light  and 
gay,  some  with  boots  and  spurs,  others  with  st(;ckings  of  diverse  colors  reversed 
one  upon  another,  and  round  rusty  cajjs."  Among  graduates  and  priests  also, 
as  well  as  the  younger  students,  "we  have  fair  roses  upon  the  shoe,  long  fKz- 
zled  hair  upon  the  head,  broad  spread  bands  upon  the  shoulders,  and  long  large 
merchants'  ruffs  about  the  neck,  with  fair  feminine  cuffs  at  the  wrist."  To  these 
irregularities  arising  from  the  mere  frolic  and  vanity  of  congregated  youth,  add 
others  of  a  graver  nature,  arising  frr)m  different  causes.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  the  serious  alike  complained  that  "nicknaming  and  scoffing  at  religion 
and  the  power  of  godliness,"  nay,  that  "debauched  and  atheistical"  principles 
prevailed  to  an  extent  that  sec-med  "  strange  in  a  University  of  the  Reformed 
Church,"  the  more  zealous  Churchmen  about  the  University  found  special  mat- 
ter for  complaint  in  the  increase  of  puriUmical  opinions  and  practicres,  more  par- 
ticularly in  certain  colleges  where  the  heads  an«l  seniors  were  puritanically 
inclined.  It  had  become  the  habit  of  many  ma.ster8  of  arts  and  fellow-common- 
ers in  all  colleges  to  absent  themselves  from  public  prayers.  Upon  Fridays  and 
all  fasting  days  the  victualling  houses  prepared  flcvsh,  "good  store  for  all  scholars 
that  will  come  or  send  unto  them."  In  the  churches,  both  on  Sundays  and  at 
other  times,  there  was  little  decency  of  behavior;  and  the  regular  forms  of 
prayer  were  in  many  cases  avoided.  "  Instead  whereof^"  it  was  complained, 
"  we  have  such  private  fancies  and  several  prayers  of  ever^'  man's  own  making, 
(and  sometimes  suddenly  conceiving,  too,)  vented  among  us,  that,  besides  the 
absurdity  of  tho  language  directed  to  God  himself  our  young  scholars  are 
thereby  taught  to  prefer  the  private  spirit  before  the  public,  and  their  own 
invented  and  unapproved  prayers  before  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church."  In 
Trinity  College,  "they  lean  or  sit  or  kneel  at  prayers,  every  man  in  a  several 
posture  as  he  pleases ;  at  the  name  of  Jesus  few  will  bow ;  and  when  the  Creed 
is  repeated,  many  of  the  boys,  by  some  men's  directions,  turn  to  the  west  door." 
In  other  colleges  it  was  as  bad  or  worse.  In  Christ's  CoUege  there  was  very 
good  order  on  the  whole;  but  "hard  by  this  House  there  is  a  Town  Inn  (they 
call  it  the  'Brazen  Groorgo*)  wherein  many  of  their  scholars  live,  lodge,  and 
study,  and  yet  the  statutes  of  the  University  require  that  none  lodge  out  of  the 
college." 

It  yet  remains  to  describe  the  order  of  the  curriculum,  which  students  at 
Cambridge  in  Milton's  time  went  through  during  tho  whole  period  of  their  Uni- 

*  When  the  tobftcco- haling  King  Jamei  vigited  Cambridge  for  the  first  time,  in  1616,  one  of 
the  orders  ianied  to  graduates  and  students  was  that  ihey  should  not,  during  his  Majesty'g 
stay,  Tisii  tobacco-shops,  nor  smoke  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel  or  Trinity  Hall,  on  pain  of  ezpabioa 
from  the  University. 
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versitj  studies.  This  period,  extending,  in  the  Facultj  of  Arts,  over  seven 
yearo  in  all,  was  divided,  as  now,  into  two  parts — the  period  of  Undergraduate- 
ship  extending  from  the  time  of  admission  to  the  attainment  of  the  B.  A.  de- 
degree  ;  and  the  subsequent  period  of  Bachelorship  terminating  with  the  attain- 
ment of  the  M.  A.  degree. 

Originally,  according  to  the  statutes,  a  complete  qttadriennium  or  four  years' 
course  of  studies — that  is  to  say,  twelve  full  terms  of  residence  in  a  College, 
and  of  standing  as  matriculated  students  in  the  books  of  the  University* — was 
required  f«.>r  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Each  year  of  the  qiiadritunium  had  its  appro- 
priate studies ;  and,  during  the  last  year  of  it,  the  students  rose  to  the  rank  of 
"Sophisters,"  and  were  then  entitled  to  partake  in  the  disputations  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  During  the  last  year  (and  in  practice  it  was  generally  during  the 
last  term)  of  their  qiiadrienniuni^  they  were  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  keep  two  **Acts"  or  "  Responaions  "  and  two  "  Opponencies  "  in  the 
public  schools— exercises  for  which  they  were  presumed  to  be  prepared  by 
similar  practice  in  their  respective  Colleges.  The  nature  of  tlie^e  "Acts"  and 
"  Opponencies  "  were  as  follows : — One  of  the  Proctors  having  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  collected  the  names  of  all  the  students  of  the  various 
Colleges  who  intended  to  take  the  degree  of  B.  A.  that  year,  each  of  them 
received  an  intimation  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Lent  Term  that  on  a 
future  day  (generally  about  a  fortnight  after  the  notice  was  given)  he  would 
have  to  appear  as  **  Rcsi)oudent "  in  the  public  schools.  The  student  so  desig- 
nated had  to  give  in  a  list  of  three  propositions  which  he  would  maintain  in 
debate.  The  question  actually  selected  was  usually  a  moral  or  metaphysical 
one.  The  Proctor  then  named  three  Sophisters,  belonging  to  other  Colleges, 
who  were  to  appear  as  '*  Opponents."  When  the  day  arrived,  the  Respondent 
and  the  Opponents  met  in  the  schools,  some  Master  of  Arts  presiding  as  Mod- 
erator, and  the  other  Sophisters  and  Graduates  forming  an  audience.  The  Re- 
spondent read  a  Latin  thesis  on  the  selected  point ;  and  the  Opponents,  one 
aft»r  anotlier,  tried  to  refute  his  arguments  syllogistically  in  such  Latin  as  they 
had  provided  or  could  muster.  When  one  of  the  speakers  was  at  loss,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Moderator  to  help  him  out  When  all  the  Opponents  had 
spoken,  and  the  Moderator  had  dismissed  them  and  the  Respondent  with  such 
praise  as  he  thought  they  had  severally  deserved,  the  "  Act "  was  over. 

When  a  student  had  kept  two  Responsions  and  two  Opponencies,  (and  in 
order  to  get  through  all  the  Acts  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  Sophisters  who 
every  year  came  forward,  it  is  evident  that  the  "  schools  "  must  have  been  con- 
tinually busy,)  he  was  further  examined  in  his  own  College,  and,  if  approved, 
was  sent  up  as  a  "  quaestionist,"  or  candidate  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  The  "  qujes- 
tionists  "  from  the  various  Colleges  were  then  submitted  to  a  distinct  examina- 
tion— which  usually  took  place  on  three  days  in  tlie  week  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day week — in  the  pubUc  schools  before  the  Proctors  and  others  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Those  who  passed  this  examination  were  furnished  by  their  Colleges 
with  a  supplicat  to  the  Vioe-Chancellor  and  Senate,  praying  that  tliey  might  be 
admitted,  as  the  phrase  was,  ad  respondendum  qtuBstioni.    Then,  on  a  day  before 


*  The  reader  must  distinguish  between  admi»»ion  into  a  College  and  matriadation  in  the 
general  University  Registera  Both  were  necessary,  but  the  acts  were  diMlnci.  The  College 
books  certified  all  the  particulars  of  a  student's  connection  with  his  College  and  residence 
there;  but,  lor  degrees  and  the  like,  a  student's  standing  in  the  University  was  certified  by 
the  matriculation-book  kept  by  the  University  Registrar. 
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Ash  Wfdnoaday,  all  the  quiestionista  from  each  College  went  up,  headed  by  a 
Fellow  of  the  College,  to  the  public  school,  wliere,  some  question  out  of  Aria- 
totle's  Prior  Analytics  having  be<jn  proposed  and  answered  by  each  of  the 
quastionists,  (this  process  being  called  "  entering  their  Priorums,")  they  became 
what  was  called  "  determiners."  From  Ash  Wednesday  till  the  Tliursday  be- 
fore Palm  Sunday,  the  candidates  were  said  to  stand  in  qttadruytftimd^  oud  had 
a  funiiL-r  course  of  exercises  to  go  througli;  and  on  this  latter  day  iheir  pro- 
bation ended,  and  they  were  pronounced  by  the  Proctor  to  be  full  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Many  students,  of  course,  never  advanced  so  far  as  the  B.  A.  degree,  but, 
after  a  year  or  two  at  the  University,  removed  to  study  law  at  the  London 
Inns  of  Court,  or  to  begin  other  business.  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  example,  bad 
left  Sidney  .Sunsex  College  in  1617,  after  about  a  year's  residence.  Those  who 
did  take  their  B.  A.  degree,  and  meant  to  advance  farther,  were  required  by  the 
original  statutes  to  reside  three  years  more,  and  during  that  time  to  go  through 
certain  higher  courses  of  study  and  perform  certain  fresh  Acts  in  the  public 
schools  and  their  Colleges.  These  regulations  having  been  complied  with,  they 
were,  after  being  examined  in  their  Colleges  and  provided  with  sjtppiicat% 
admitted  by  the  Chancellor  or  Viee-Chaucellor  ad  incipiendum  in  ariiiua;  and 
then,  after  certiiin  other  fonnalities,  they  were  cc-remoniously  created  Masters 
of  Arts  either  at  the  greater  ComUia  or  general  *'  Commencement "  at  the  close 
of  the  academic  year,  (the  first  Tuesday  in  July,)  or  on  the  dny  immediately 
preceding.  These  two  days — the  Vef>p(.'ri(z  Comitionun^  or  day  before  Com- 
mencement-day, and  the  ComUia,  or  Commencement-day  itself — were  the  gala- 
days  of  the  University.  Besides  the  M.  A.  degrees,  such  higher  degrees  as 
LL.  D.,  M.  D.,  and  D.  D.  were  then  conferred. 

By  the  original  statutes,  the  connection  of  the  scholar  with  the  University 
was  not  yet  over.  Every  Master  of  Arts  was  sworn  to  continue  his  "  regency  ** 
or  active  University  functions  for  five  years;  which  implied  almost  continual 
residence  during  that  time,  and  a  farther  course  of  study  in  theology  and  He- 
brew, and  of  Acta,  disputations  and  preachings.  Then,  after  seven  full  years 
from  the  date  of  commencing  M.  A.,  he  might,  after  a  fresh  set  of  forms, 
become  a  Doctor  of  either  Law  or  Medicine,  or  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  but  foi 
the  Doctorate  of  Divinity,  five  additional  years  were  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  rank  of  D.  D. ;  and  fourteen  years  for  the  attainment  of  the  Doc- 
torates of  Law  and  Medicine. 

Framed  for  a  state  of  society  which  had  passed  away,  and  too  stringent  even 
for  that  state  of  society,  these  rules  had  fallen  into  modification  or  disuse. 
(1.)  As  respected  the  quadriennium,  or  the  initiatory  course  of  studies  prepara- 
tory to  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  there  had  been  a  slight  relaxation,  consisting  in  an 
abatement  of  one  term  of  residence  out  of  the  twelve  required  by  the  Eliza- 
bethan statutes.  This  had  been  done  in  1578,  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Heads.  It  was  then  ordered  that  every  student  should  enroll 
his  name  in  the  University  Register,  and  take  his  matriculation  oath  within  a 
certain  number  of  days  aller  his  first  joining  any  College  and  coming  to  reside; 
and  that,  for  the  future,  all  persons  who  should  have  so  enrolled  and  matricu- 
lated "  before,  at  or  upon  the  day  when  the  ordinary  sermon  ad  Clerum  is  or 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  Easter  Term,"  and  who  should  bo  proved 
by  the  Commons-books  of  their  Colleges  to  have  in  the  meantime  resided  rego- 
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liiriy,  should  be  considered  to  have  "  wholly  and  fully  "  discharged  their  qimd}  U 
enniwn  iu  the  fourth  Lent  following  the  said  sermon.  In  other  words,  the  Lent 
Term  in  which  a  8tud»jnt  went  thruugli  his  exercises  for  his  B.  A.  degree,  w:»8 
allowed  to  count  as  one  of  the  necessary  tiVdve.  Since  that  time  another  of  tlie 
r»»quiivd  tonus  lias  been  lopped  ofl",  so  that  now,  itn  real  terms  of  reaidence  are 
siitlioit-nt.  This  practice  seems  to  have  been  introduced  prior  to  1681;  but  in 
Milr.n'rf  time  the  interpretation  of  1578  was  in  force.  Even  then,  however, 
niairiculution  immcdiatdy  aftt-r  joining  a  College  was  not  rigorously  insisted  on. 
Mild  a  .^fU'kni  who  matricvlated  any  time  during  the  Easter  Ttsnn  viight  graduate 
li.  A.  in  the  fourth  Lent  Term  follmciug.  (2.)  It  was  impossible,  consistently 
Willi  the  demands  of  the  public  service  for  men  of  education,  that  all  schohirs 
who  h;.d  talvcn  their  B.  A.  degree  should  thereafter  continue  to  reside  as  punc- 
tually a-i  liefore  during  the  three  additional  years  required  for  their  M.  A.  de- 
gree, and  should  llu'n  farther  l)ind  themselves  to  seven  years  of  active  academic 
diity.  if  they  aspired  to  the  Doctorate  in  Laws  or  Medicine,  and  to  still  longer 
pro'iatiori  if  ihey  asjiired  to  tlie  I'octorate  in  Theology.  Hence,  des^pite  of 
oaths,  there  had  been  gradurd  relaxiitioiis.  Tiie  trinnuiuin  of  continued  resi- 
dence i>etweeii  the  B.  A.  degree  and  the  M.  A.  degree  was  still  for  a  good  while 
rejxarded  a;-  imperative;  but  after  this  second  dejrree  had  Ix'eu  taken,  the  eon- 
LeetitJii  with  the  University  was  slackened.  Those  only  remained  in  the  Uni- 
versity beyond  this  point  who  had  obtained  Fellowships,  or  who  lilled  Univer- 
sity Olli^^^s,  or  who  were  a-sidm)U>ly  pursuing  special  branehes  of  study;  and 
th'»  majoriy  were  allowed  to  distrilmte  themselves  in  the  (Church  and  throui^h 
society — there  being  d<?viee.>  lor  keepinjr  up  their  nominal  connection  with  the 
Univer-ity.  so  as  to  advame  to  the  hi.:her  degrees.  (3.)  Not  evon  here  had  the 
process  of  relaxation  slopped.  The  obli'^alion  of  three  years  of  continued  res- 
idi  n(  e  between  the  B.  A  d»  grec  and  oommen<  ing  W.  A.,  had  been  found  to  be 
burden.-ome;  and,  after  pving  way  in  practi\V,  it  had  been  formally  abrogated. 
The  deiTee  authorizing  this  important  modification  \\'as  passed  March  25,  1008, 
so  tiiat  the  mod'.lication  was  In  toree  in  Milton's  time,  and  for  seventeen  vears 
before  it.  "  Wln.Teas,"  s;iys  this  decree,  "doubt  hath  lately  risen  whether  actual 
Ba«'helors  in  Art^,  before  tluy  can  l>e  admitted  ad  inri2)imdum^  (the  phrase  for 
*' commencing"  M.  A ,)  must  of  ne;ei*sity  be  continually  commorant  in  the 
University  nine  whole  terms,  V.'e.  fur  the  clearing  of  all  controversies  in  that 
behalf,  do  declare,  that  those,  who  for  their  learning  and  manners  are  according 
to  statute  admitied  Bacheh/rs  in  Arts,  are  not  so  .•-tricily  tied  to  a  local  commo- 
rancy and  sTtidy  in  the  University  and  Town  of  Cambridge,  but  that,  being  at 
the  eiid  of  nine  terms  able  by  their  accust<.»med  exerci-ses  and  other  examina- 
tions to  approve  thems.lves  worthy  to  be  Masters  of  Arts,  they  may  justly  be 
admitted  to  that  degree."  Hea-^ns,  both  academical  and  social,  are  assigned 
for  tin?  Hilaxation.  At  the  sjune  time,  lest  it  should  be  abused,  it  is  provided 
that  the  s  atutory  Acts  and  exercises  ad  incipiendnm  shall  still  be  punctually 
required,  and  also  that  every  Bachelor  who  shall  have  been  long  absent,  shall, 
on  coming  back  to  take  his  Mu-ter's  degree,  bring  with  him  certificates  of  g()od 
conduct,  signed  by  "three  preaching  nnnistrs,  Masters  of  Arts  at  least,  Uvmg 
on  their  benefices,''  near  the  place  where  ho  (the  Bachelor)  has  been  longest 
residing. 

[Masson  thus  treats  of  the  famous  tradition  of  Milton's  having  been  the  vic- 
tim of  corporal  punishment  during  his  second  3'ear's  residence  at  Cambridge:] 
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The  tradition  of  Pome  incident  in  Milton*8  University  life,  of  a  kind  which  hii 
eneniiess  by  exaggerating  and  misrepresenting  it,  were  able  afterwards  to  use 
to  his  discredit,  is  very  old.  It  was  probubly  first  preaeated  in  the  definite 
shape  in  which  we  now  have  it,  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  memoir  of  the  p<  lOt : 
**  I  am  ashamed  to  relate  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one  cf  the  last 
students  in  either  University  that  sufTered  the  public  indignity  of  cori)oral 
correction." 

Warton,  Todd,  and  others  have  entered  somewhat  largi^ly  into  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  the  allc^d  punishment  consistently  with  th(»  Collegi'  prac- 
tice f»f  the  time.  On  this  head  there  is  no  denying  that  the  thing  was  jwssible 
enough.  The  ^^virga  a  suL^  corrigaivr"  ot  the  old  statutes  certainly  n-mained 
in  force  for  yr)ung  under-graduates  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  late  as 
1610,  Henry  Stubbo,  a  writer  of  so  much  reputation  in  his  day  that  Wood  gives 
a  l(mger  memoir  of  him  tlian  of  Milton,  was  publicly  flog^ri-d  in  tiie  nHctory 
of  Christ  Chunh,  Oxfonl,  when  eighteen  years  of  agi!,  for  "insolent  and  prag- 
matical "  conduct.  Other  instances  might  be  produced  to  show  that  in  any  case 
Johnson'."*  phnise,  "one  of  the  last  at  either  University  who,"  etf.,  would  be 
historically  wn)ng.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  practice  was 
getting  out  of  re})Uto.  In  the  now  Oxford  Statutes  of  KJ.'JG,  c<^r|M)ral  punish- 
ment was  restrictt'd  (though  SiubU*,  it  seems,  did  not  benefit  by  the  restriction) 
to  bovs  under  sixteen. 

Johnson's  authority  for  the  statement,  we  now  know,  was  Aubrey's  MS.  life 
of  Milton.     The  original  passjige  is  as  follows: — 

"And  was  a  very  hard  student  in  the  University,  and  performed  all  his  exer- 
cises with  very  good  applause.     His  first  tutor  tiiere  was  Mr.  Cliajjpell,  from 

>\hipt  him 
whom  receiving  some  unkindnes.9.  he  was  (though  it  seemed  contrary'  to  the 
rules  of  the  College)  transferre<l  to  the  tuition  of  oiie  Mr.  Tovell,  (miawritten 
for  Tovey,)  who  (lied  parson  of  Lutterworth." 

This  pa»«iige  occurs  in  a  paragraph  of  particulars  expressly  set  down  by 
Aubrey  in  his  MS.  as  having  been  derived  from  the  iK)et'a  brother  Christopher. 
It  Si-ems  im]K>ssit>le,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  main  authentic.  Of  the 
w^iole  stntement,  however,  precisely  that  which  has  the  least  look  of  autlien- 
ticity  is  the  pungent  fact  of  the  interlineation.  That  it  is  an  interlineation,  and 
not  a  part  of  the  text,  suggests  that  Aubrey  did  not  get  it  lh)m  Christopher 
Milton,  but  picked  it  up  from  gossip  afterwards;  and  it  is  exac-tly  the  kind  of 
fact  that  gossip  likes  to  invent  But  take  the  passage  fiilly  as  it  stands,  the 
interlineation  include<l,  and  there  are  still  two  resiKt-ts  in  which  it  fails  to  bear 
out  Johnson's  formidable  phrase,  "one  of  the  last  students  in  either  University 
who,"  etc,  especially  in  the  circumstantial  form  which  subsequent  writers  have 
given  to  the  phrase  by  speaking  of  the  punishment  as  a  public  one  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Bainbrigge,  the  Collepfe  Master.  (1.)  So  far  as  Aubrey  hints,  the  quarrel 
was  originally  but  a  ]:)rivHte  one  between  Milton  and  his  tutor,  Chappcll — &t 
most,  a  tussle  between  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  in  the  tutor's  rooms,  with  which 
Bainbrigge,  in  the  first  instance,  might  have  had  notliing  to  do.  (2.)  Let  the 
incident  have  been  as  flagrant  as  might  be,  it  appertains  and  can  appertain  only 
to  one  particular  year,  and  that  an  early  one,  of  Milton's  undergraduateship. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  University  had  any  except  undergraduutes 
been  liable  by  statute  to  corporal  punishment;  and  even  undergradiiates,  if  over 
the  age  of  eightocn,  had  usually,  if  not  invariably,  be«.>n  considered  exempt. 
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Now  Milton  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  complete  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1626.  Unless,  therefore,  he  was  made  an  exception  to  all  rule,  the  incident 
must  have  taken  place,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  either  in  his  first  term  of  residence, 
or  in  the  course  of  that  year,  1625—6,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

That  the  quarrel,  whatever  was  its  form,  did  take  place  in  this  very  year,  la 
all  but  established  by  a  reference  which  Milton  has  himself  made  to  it  The 
reference  occurs  in  the  first  of  his  Latin  Elegies:  which  is  a  poetical  epistle  to 
his  friend  Diodati,  and  the  date  of  the  composition  of  which  may  be  fixed,  with 
something  like  certainty,  in  April  or  May,  1626. 

Diodati,  it  seems,  had  a  fancy  for  writing  his  letters  occasionally  in  Greek. 
After  taking  his  degree  in  December,  1625,  Diodati  resided  for  a  while  in 
Cheshire,  whence,  in  April  or  May,  1626,  he  directs  a  short  but  sprightly  epistle 
in  Greek  to  Milton,  who  was  then  in  London. 

*'I  have  no  fault  to  find,"  he  says,  "with  my  present  mode  of  life,  except 
that  I  am  deprived  of  any  mind  fit  to  converse  with.  In  other  respects  all 
passes  pleasantly  here  in  the  country ;  for  what  else  is  wanting,  when  the  days 
are  long,  the  scenery  around  blooming  with  flowers,  and  waving  and  toeming 
with  leaves,  on  every  branch  a  nightingale  or  goldfinch  or  other  bird  of  song 
delighting  with  its  warblings,  most  varied  walks,  a  table  neither  scant  nor  over- 
burdened, and  sleep  undisturbed?"  Then,  wishing  that  Milton  were  with  him, 
he  adds,  *'But  you,  wondrous  youth,  why  do  you  despise  the  gifts  of  nature; 
why  do  you  persist  inexcusably  in  tying  yourself  night  and  day  to  your  books  ? 
Live,  laugh,  enjoy  your  youth  and  the  present  hour.  I,  in  all  things  else  your 
inferior,  both  think  myself  and  am  superior  to  you  in  this,  that  I  know  a  mod- 
eration in  my  labors." 

[To  this  Greek  letter  Milton  replies  in  a  pastoral  epistle,  which  he  has  pre- 
served among  his  Latin  Elegies.  From  this  we  give  in  translation  a  few  lines 
evidently  bearing  on  his  college  troubles,] 

"  Me  at  present  that  city  contains  which  the  Thames  washes  with  its  ebbing 
wave ;  and  me,  not  unwilling,  my  father's  house  now  possesses.  At  present  it 
is  not  my  care  to  revisit  the  reedy  Cam ;  nor  does  the  love  of  my  forbidden 
rooms  yet  cause  me  grief  (nee  dudum  vetiii  me  laris  angit  amor.)  Kor  do  naked 
fields  please  me,  where  soft  shades  are  not  to  be  had.  How  ill  that  place  suits 
the  votaries  of  Apollo !  Nor  am  I  in  the  humor  still  to  bear  the  threats  of  a 
harsh  master  (duri  minas  perferre  magistri,)  and  otlier  things  not  to  be  submit- 
ted to  by  my  genius  (cceieraque  ingenio  non  avbeunda  meo.)  If  this  be  exile  {si 
tit  hoc  exiliuTn)  to  have  gone  to  my  father's  house,  and,  f^  from  cares,  to  be 
pursuing  agreeable  relaxations,  then  certainly  I  refuse  neither  the  name  nor  the 
lot  of  a  fugitive  {rum  ego  vel  profugi  nomen  soriemque  recuso,)  and  gladly  I  enjoy 
the  condition  of  exile  (kettu  et  exilii  condUione  fruor.)  0  that  that  poet,  the 
tearful  exile  in  the  Pontic  territory,  [i.  e.  Ovid,]  had  never  endured  worso 
things!*'  [The  poet  then  dwells  on  bis  theator-going,  etc. — '^pon  which  his 
biog^pher  thus  comments :] 

This  epistle  so  far  tolls  its  own  story.  It  shows  that  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  spring  of  1626,  Milton  was  in  London,  amusing  himself  as  during  a  holi- 
day, and  occasionally  visiting  the  theaters  in  Bankside.  The  question,  how- 
ever, remains,  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  temporary  absence  firom  Cambridge, 
and  how  long  it  lasted.  Was  it  merely  that  Milton,  as  any  other  student  might 
have  done,  spent  the  Easter  vacation  of  that  year  with  his  family  in  town— 
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quitting  Cambridge  on  the  Slat  of  March,  when  the  Lent  Term  ended,  anc 
fetuming  by  the  19th  of  April,  when  tlie  Easter  Term  began?  Tlie  language 
and  tone  of  yarious  parts  of  tlie  epistle  seem  to  render  this  explanation  insuffi- 
cient In  short,  taking  all  that  seems  positive  in  the  statements  of  the  elegy, 
along  with  all  that  seems  authentic  in  the  passage  from  Aubrey,  the  facts 
assume  this  form:  Towards  the  close  of  the  Lent  Term  of  1625—6,  Milton  and 
his  tutor,  Chappell,  had  a  disagreement;  the  disagreement  was  of  such  a  kind 
that  Bainbrigge,  as  Master  of  the  College,  had  to  interfere ;  the  consequence 
was  that  Milton  withdrew  or  was  sent  ih>m  College  in  circumstances  equivalent 
to  "  nistication ;"  his  absence  extended  probably  over  the  whole  of  the  Easter 
vacation  and  part  of  the  Easter  Term ;  but  at  length  an  arrangement  was  made 
which  permitted  him  to  return  in  time  to  save  that  term,  and  to  exchange  the 
tutorship  of  Chappell  for  that  of  Tovey. 

Tlie  system  of  study  at  Cambridge  in  Milton's  time  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present  The  avatar  of  Mathematics  had  not  boguu.  Newton 
was  not  bom  till  ten  years  after  Milton  had  left  Cambridge ;  nor  was  there  then, 
nor  for  thirty  years  afterwards,  any  public  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Milton's  connection  with  Cambridge,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  closing  age 
of  an  older  system  of  education,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  turn  out  Kholara^ 
according  to  the  meaning  of  that  term  once  general  over  Europe.  This  system 
had  been  founded  very  much  on  the  mediaeval  notion  of  what  constituted  the 
Udum sciWe,  According  to  this  notion  there  were  "Seven  Liberal  Arts,"  apart 
from  and  subordinate  to  Philosophy  proper  and  Theology — to  wit,  Grammar, 
Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  forming  together  what  was  called  the  Triviuvi ;  and  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  forming  together  what  was  called  tlw- 
Quadrivium,  Assuming  some  rudiments  of  these  arts  as  having  been  acquired! 
.n  school,  the  Universities  undertook  the  rest ;  paying  most  attention,  however,, 
to  the  studies  of  tlie  Trivium^  and  to  Pliilosophy  as  their  sequel. 

By  the  Elizabethan  Statutes  of  1561,  the  following  was  the  seven  years- 
course  of  study  prescribed  at  Cambridge  prior  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts: 

"1.  The  Quadrknnium  of  the  Undergraduateship :  First  year,  Rhetoric;  sec- 
ond and  third,  Logic;  fourth.  Philosophy; — these  studies  to  be  carried  on  both 
in  College  and  by  attendance  on  the  University  lectures  (domi  forisqua);  and. 
the  proficiency  of  the  student  to  be  tested  by  two  disputations  in  the  public 
schools  and  two  respondents  in  his  own  College. 

"  2.  The  Triennium  of  Bachelorship :  Attendance  during  the  whole  time  on 
the  public  lectures  in  Philosophy  as  before,  and  also  on  those  in  Astronomy,  Per* 
speeiivt,  and  Greek;  together  witli  a  continuance  of  the  private  or  College  stud- 
ies, 80  as  to  complete  what  had  been  begun ; — moreover,  a  regular  attendance 
at  all  the  disputations  of  the  Masters  of  Arts  for  the  purpose  of  general  improve-' 
ment;  tliree  personal  responsions  in  the  public  schools  to  a  Master  of  Arts  op* 
posing,  two  College  exercises  of  the  same  kind,  and  one  College  deelamaUon." 

In  Trinity  College,  the  arrangements  for  the  collegiate  education  of  the  pupils 
seem  to  have  been  very  complete.  Under  one  head  lecturer,  er  general  super- 
intendent, there  were  eight  special  lecturers  or  teachers,  each  of  whom  taught 
and  examined  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  daily — the  tecior  Humanitatis,  sive 
Unguce  Laiina,  who  also  gave  weekly  lectures  on  Rhetoric;  the  lector  Groeca 
grammatica;  the  leeiar  UngtuB  Grcecm;  the  lector  maihewiaticuB ;  and  four  aub* 
ledoref^  under  whom  the  students  advanced  gradually  fVom  elementary  Logic  t» 
the  higher  parts  of  Log^c  and  to  Metaphysics. 
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In  St.  John's  College,  the  next  in  magnitude  ader  Trinitj,  the  ingtruction — il 
we  maj  judge  from  the  accounts  given  by  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  of  his  studies 
there  in  1618  and  1019 — does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  systematic.  For  tiiis 
reason  it  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  what  was  usual  in  other  colleges, 
such  as  Christ's. 

Jj'Ewes,  being  a  pious  youth,  was  in  the  habit,  of  his  own  accord,  and  while 
yet  but  a  freshman,  of  attending  at  the  Divinity  professor's  lectures,  and  also  at 
the  Divinity  Acts  in  the  schools.  He  also  attended  the  pubhc  lectures  of  old 
Downes,  in  Greek,  (Demosthenes'  De  Corona  being  the  subject,)  and  of  Herbert, 
the  poet,  in  Rhetoric.  This  was  voluntary  work,  however,  undertaken  all  the 
more  readily  that  the  lectures  were  gratis,  and  when  Downes,  who  was  a  fellow 
St  John's,  ofTeri'd  to  form  a  private  Greek  class  for  the  benefit  of  D'Ewes  and  a 
few  others,  D'Ewes  was  ahirmed,  and  sheered  oif.  "My  small  stipend  my  father 
aliowed  me,"  he  says,  "  allbrding  me  no  suflicient  remuneration  to  bestow  on 
him,  I  excused  myself  from  it,  telling  him,"  etc.,  and  keeping  out  of  his  way 
afterward  as  much  as  possible.  All  the  education  which  D'Ewes  received  in  his 
College^  during  the  two  years  he  was  there,  consisted — first,  in  attendance  on  the 
problems,  sophisms,  disputations,  declamations,  catechisings,  and  other  exercises 
which  were  regularly  held  in  the  College  chapel ;  secondly,  in  the  daily  lessons 
ho  received  in  Logic,  Latin,  and  every  thing  else,  from  his  tutor,  Mr.  Holds- 
worth  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  liis  additional  readings  in  his  own  room,  suggetited  by 
his  tutor  or  undertaken  by  himself.  Here,  in  his  own  words,  under  each  of 
these  heads,  is  an  exact  inventory  of  his  two  years'  work : 

I.  Public  Exerciifea  in  the  Chapel^  etc.  "  Mine  own  exercises,  performed  dur- 
ing my  stjjy  here,  were  very  few — replying  only  twice  in  two  philosophical 
Acts ;  the  one  upon  Mr.  Richard  Salstonall  in  the  public  sclioitls,  it  being  his 
Bachelor's  Act,  the  other  u|)on  Mr.  Ncvill,  a  fellow-commoner  and  prime  student 
of  St.  John's  College,  in  the  Chapel.  My  declamations,  also,  were  very  rarely 
.performed — the  first  in  my  tutor's  chamber,  and  thootlier  in  the  College  chapeL" 

IL  Bf^ings  witii  his  Tutor.  "  Mr.  Richard  Holdsworth,  my  tutor,  read  with 
me  but  one  year  and  ahalf  of  that  time,  [j.  c  of  the  whole  two  years;]  in  which 
he  went  over  all  Seton's  Logic,*  exactly,  and  part  of  Keckermannf  and  Mohnoeus.  J 
Of  Ethics  or  Moral  Philosophy  he  read  to  me  Gelius  and  part  of  Pickolomineus;§ 
of  Phy.Hic.**,  part  of  Magirus;|  and  of  History,  part  of  Florus." 

III.  Piivate  Readings  and  Exercises.  "Which  [t.  e.  Florus,]  I  afterward 
finished,  transcribing  historical  abbreviations  out  of  it  in  mine  own  private 

*  "  Dialectica  Joannis  Setoni,  Cantabrifp^DBW,  annotationibus  Petri  Carteri,  ut  clarioimis, 
ita  brevissimis  explicata.  Iluk  accenit,  ob  arcium  ingenuarum  iuter  se  cognationem, 
•Gulielmi  Boclei  arithmcrtica :  Londoni,  1611."  There  wtfre  editions  of  thii  wnrk,  with  ex* 
actly  the  rame  titlr,  as  early  as  1579,  from  which  time  it  seems  to  have  been  the  iavoht«  ele- 
mentary text-bf>olc  in  logic  at  Cambridge.  The  appended  **  Arithmetic  "  of  Bucleus  (Buck* 
ley,)  is  a  series  of  rules  in  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  in  memorial  Latin  verse— a  curiosity  in 
its  way. 

t  KrckermannI,  Barthol  Systema  Logics.  8vo.  Hanov^  ItfOO.  Keckermann  was  alari  an* 
thor  of  >'  Proscognita  Logica :  Hanov  ,  1606 ;"  and  of  other  workSi 

;Molin8BUs  is  Peier  du  Moulin,  author,  among  other  work«,  of  an  "  Elementary  Logic." 

(  Who  this  Geliu*  was,  I  do  not  know  ;  Pickolomineus  was,  doubtless,  Alessandro  Piccol 
omini,  Archbishop  of  Patras,  author,  among  other  works,  of  one  entitled  **  Delia  Institution* 
Morale :  Venet.,  1560,"  of  which  there  may  have  been  a  Latin  translation. 

1  Joannes  Magirus  wa«  author  of  "  Anthropologia,  hoc  eat  Comment,  in  P.  Melanctbomi 
Libellum  de  Anima:  Franc,  1608;"  also  of  '*  Phy.M*;logia  Peripatelica :  161L" 
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irtndy;  in  which  also  I  perused  most  of  the  other  authors  [i,  e,  of  tlioee  men- 
tioned as  read  with  bis  tutor,]  and  read  over  Gellius*  Attick  Niglits  and  part  of 
Macrobius'  Satunials.  ♦  *  My  frequent  Latin  letters  and  more  fre(iuent 
Knjjflisli,  beings  aoraetimes  very  elaborate,  did  much  help  to  amend  and  perfect 
my  style  in  either  ton^e ;  which  letters  I  sent  to  several  friends,  and  was  oflen 
a  ccinsiderable  gainer  by  their  answers — especially  by  my  father  s  writing  to  me, 
whose  tlQglish  style  was  very  sententious  and  lofty.  ♦  ♦  I  spent  the  next 
month,  (April,  1619,)  very  laboriously,  very  busied  in  the  perusal  of  Arielotle's 
Physics,  Kthics  and  Politics,  [in  Latin  tninslations  we  presume ;]  and  I  read 
logic  out  of  several  authors.  I  gathered  not<'S  out  of  Florus'  Roman  History. 
At  night  also  for  my  recreation  I  read  [llenn-]  Stephens's  A|)ology  for  llerodo- 
twi,  and  Spenser's  Fairie  Queen,  being  b(»th  of  them  in  English.  I  had  trans- 
luted  also  some  odes  of  Horace  into  English  verso,  and  was  now  Englisliing  his 
book,  '*I)e  Arte  Poetica."  Nay,  I  began  already  to  consider  of  employing  my 
talents  for  the  public  good,  not  doubting,  if  (Jod  sent  me  life,  but  to  leave  some- 
what to  posterit}'.  I  penned,  therefore,  divers  imperfect  essays;  began  to  gjither 
coliec^tions  and  conjectures  in  imitation  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Fronto,  and  Ca'seiliu^ 
Vindei,  with  divers  other  materials  for  otlier  writings. 

The  names  of  the  books  raentione<i  by  D'Ewea.  bear  witness  to  the  fact  oth 
erwise  known,  that  this  was  an  age  of  transition  at  Cambridge,  out  of  the  rigid 
scholastic  discipline  of  the  previous  century,  into  something  diflferent.     The 
avatar  of  modem  Mathematics,  as  superior  co-regnant  with  Philology  in  the 
system  of  study,  had  not  yet  come;  and  that  whirh  reigned  along  with   Phi 
lology,  or  held  that  place  of  supremacy  by  the  side  of  Philology  which  Matht 
matics  has  since  occupied,  was  ancient  Logic  or  J^iahcties.*     Ancient  Logic,  wv 
say;  for  Aristotle  was  still  in  great  authority  in  this  heniispliere,  or  rather  two 
thirds  of  the  sphere,  of  the  academic  world.     Not  only  were  his  logical  trt^atise^ 
and  those  of  his  commentators  and  expositors  used  as  text-books,  but  the  main 
part  of  the  active  intellectual  discipline  of  the  students  consisted  in  the  inces 
eant  practice,  on  all  kinds  of  metaphysical  and  moral  questions,  of  that  art  of 
dialectical  disputation,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Aristotelian  method,  had 
been  set  up  by  the  school-men  as  the  means  to  universal  truth.     Already,  how 
ever,  there  were  symptoms  of  decided  rebellion.     (1.)  Although  the  blow  struck 
at  Aristotle  by  Luther,  and  some  of  the  other  Reformers  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, in  the  express  interest  of  Protestant  doctrine,  had  been  but  i)artial  in  its 
effects,  and  Melancthon  himself  had  tried  to  make  peace  between  the  Stagirite 
and  the  Reformed  Theology,  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle  had  been  otherwise 
shaken.    In  his  own  realm  of  Logic  he  had  been  assailed,  and  assailed  fliriously, 
by  the  Frenchman  Ramus,  (1515 — 1572;)  and,  though  the   Logic  of  Ramus, 
which  he  offered  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Aristotle,  was  not  less  scholastic,  nor 
even  essentially  different,  yet  such  had  been  the  effect  of  the  attack  that  Ramism 
and  Aristotelianism  now  divided  Europe.     In  Protestant  countries  Ramus  had 
more  followers  than  in  Catholic,  but  in  almost  every  University  his  "  Logic  "  waa 
known  and  studied.     Introduced  into  Scotland  by  Andrew  Melville,  it  became 
a  text-book  in  the  Universities  of  that  country.    In  Oxford,  it  made  little  way; 

•  Speaking  generally,  the  old  ayatem  at  Cambridge  waa  philology  in  conjunction  wilh  logte^ 
aad  the  latter  system  has  been  philology  in  conjunction  wilh  mathematica.    Philology,  or  at 
leaaC  claiiic  philology,  has  been  the  permanent  element ;  the  otlierii  have  alternated  in  power 
aa  if  the  one  muat  be  out  if  the  other  waa  in. 
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but  there  is  good  evidence  that  in  Cambridge,  in  the  curly  part  of  tJie  seven- 
teenth century,  Ramus  had  his  adherents,*  (2.)  A  still  more  moinenious  influ- 
ence was  at  work,  however,  tending  to  modify  the  studies  of  the  plae-.  or  at 
least  the  respect  of  the  junior  men  for  the  studivs  enforced  by  the  8«  niors. 
Bacon,  indeed,  had  died  only  in  1626;  and  it  can  hardly  be  suppowd  that  the 
influence  of  his  works  in  England  was  yet  wide  or  deej).  It  was  already  felt, 
however,  more  particularly  in  Cambridge*,  whore  he  himself  had  been  educated, 
with  which  he  had  been  intimately  and  officially  connected  during  his  life,  and 
in  the  University  library  of  which  he  had  deix)sited,  shortly  before  his  dcjitli,  a 
splendidly-bouud  copy  of  his  IiistaurcUio  Magna,  with  a  glorious  dedication  in 
his  own  hand.  Descartes,  still  alive,  and  not  yet  forty  years  of  nge,  can  have 
been  but  lit  tie  more  than  heard  of.  But  the  new  spirit,  of  which  these  men 
were  the  expoueula,  already  existed  by  implication  in  the  tendencies  of  the 
time,  as  exempHfled  in  the  prior  scientific  labors  of  such  men  as  Cardan  and 
Kepler  and  Galileo.  Ilow  fast  the  new  spirit  worked,  after  Bacon  and  Descartes 
hud  given  it  systematic  expression,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  1653, 
there  appeared  a  treatise  on  the  system  of  Knglish  University  studies,  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  reform  them  on  thoroughly  Baconian  and  even  modern  utili- 
tarian principles.  The  author  quotes  Bacon  throughout;  he  atUicks  the  Uni- 
versities for  their  slavishne.^s  to  antiquity,  and  their  hesitations  between  Aris- 
t-otle  and  Ramus,  as  if  either  wore  of  the  nlightest  consequence;  he  argues  for 
the  use  of  English  instead  of  Latin  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction  ;  he  presses  for 
the  introduction  of  more  Mathematics*,  more  Physics,  and  more  of  what  he  calls 
Uie  "  sublime  and  never-suffioiently-prais<?d  science  of  Pyrotechuy  or  Cliymistry," 
into  the  course  of  academic  learning.  "  If  we  narrowly  take  a  survey,"  he  says, 
'  of  the  whole  body  of  their  scholastic  theology,  wiiat  is  there  else  but  a  con- 
fused chaos  of  needless,  frivolou.'',  fruitless,  trivial,  vain,  curious,  impertinent 
knotty,  ungodly,  irreligious,  thorny,  and  hell-hatched  disputes,  altercations, 
ioubts,  questions,  and  endless  janglings,  multiplied  and  spawned  forth  even  to 
monstrosity  and  nauseousness  ?"f 

Mutatis  Mutandis,  the  course  of  Milton's  actual  education  at  Cambridge,  may 
»)e  inferred  from  that  of  D'Ewes.  In  passing  from  D'Ewes  to  Milton,  however, 
^he  mutanda  are,  of  course,  considerable.  In  the  first  place,  Milton  had  come 
•»  College  unusually  well  prepared  by  his  prior  training.  Chappell  and  Tovey, 
ure  should  fancy,  received  in  him  a  pupil  whose  previous  acquisitions  might  be 
rather  troublesome.  We  doubt  not,  however,  that  they  did  their  duty  by  him. 
Chappell,  to  whose  charge  he  was  first  committed,  must  have  read  Latin  and 
Greek  with  him ;  and  in  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Philosophy,  where  Chappell  was 
greatest,  Milton  must  have  been  more  at  his  mercy.  Tovey,  also,  was  very 
much  in  the  logical  and  scholastic  line,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  filled  the  office  of  College  lecturer  in  Logic  in  1621.  Under  him,  we 
should  fancy,  Latin  and  Greek  for  Milton  would  be  very  much  ad  libitum ;  and 
the  former  lessons  in  these  tongues  would  be  subservient  to  Logic.    Whatever 

arrangements  for  collegiate  instruction  there  were  in  Christ's,  as  distinct  from 

,  <       —  '■ 

*  '*  The  Ltiric  of  Ramus,"  mjs  Profenor  De  Morgan,  "  was  adopted  bj  the  University  of 
Cambridge..  pr<  bably  in  the  sixteenth  century.  George  Downame,  or  Downam,  who  died 
Bishop  or  Derry,  in  1634,  was  prnlector  of  logic  at  Cambridge,  in  1590.  Ilis  **  Commentarli 
in  P.  Rami  Diiilecticam,  (Frankfort,  16]6,)  is  an  ezceirent  work.** 

t  Aeademiarum  Ezamen  ;  or  the  Examination  of  Academies,  ttc,  by  John  Webster ;  I/Ml 
4oo,  1663.*'    It  is  dedicated  to  Mdjor- General  Lounbert, 
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the  instruction  of  the  students  under  tlieir  respective  tutors,  of  these  also  Milion 
would  avail  himself  to  the  utmost.  He  would  be  assiduous  in  liis  attendance  at 
the  "problems,  catechisinga,  disputations,  etc.,"  in  the  Chapel.  There,  as  well 
as  in  casual  intercourse,  he  would  come  in  contact  with  Meade,  Honeywood, 
Geil,  and  other  fellows,  and  with  Bainbriggo  himself;  nor,  alter  a  little  while, 
would  there  be  an  unfriendly  distance  between  Chappell  and  his  former  pupil. 
Adding  all  this  together,  we  can  see  that  Milton's  education  dwwt,  or  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  College,  must  have  been  very  miscellaneous.  There  still  re- 
mains to  be  taken  into  accotmt  the  contemporary  etiucation /c/rw,  or  in  the  Uni- 
versity schools.  Of  what  this  consisted  in  the  statutory  attendance  at  acts,  dis- 
putations, etc.,  Milton  had,  of  course,  his  full  share.  Seeing,  however,  that  his 
father  did  not  grudge  expense,  as  D'Ewes's  father  had  done,  we  may  assume 
tliat  from  the  verj-  first,  and  more  particularly  during  the  triennium,  he  attended 
various  courses  of  instruction  out  of  his  College.  He  may  have  added  to  his 
Greek,  under  Downes'  succ<'s.«or,  CrtMghton  of  Trinity.  If  there  were  any  pub- 
lic lectures  on  Rhetoric,  they  were  probably  also  by  Creighton,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Herbert  as  Public  Orator  in  1027.  Bacon's  intention  at  his  death,  of 
founding  a  Natural  Philosopliy  professor8lii{)  had  not  taken  effect;  but  there 
must  have  been  some  means  about  the  University  of  acquiring  a  little  mathe- 
matics. A  very  little  served;  for,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  Seth  "W'anl, 
when  he  betook  himself  in  earnest  to  mathematics,  had  to  start  in  that  study  on 
his  own  account^  with  a  mere  fKx-ketful  of  College  geometry  to  begin  with.  In 
Hebrew,  the  University  was  better  off,  a  Hebrew  Professorship  having  existed 
for  nearly  eighty  years.  It  was  now  held  by  Metcalfe,  of  St  John's,  whose 
lectures  Milton  jnay  have  attended.  Had  not  Whelock's  Arabic  Lecture  been 
founded  only  just  as  Milton  was  leaving  Cambridge,  he  might  have  been  tempted 
into  that  other  oriental  tongue.  Davenant,  the  Margaret  professor  of  Divinity, 
had  been  a  Bishop  since  1G21 ;  but  excellent  lectures  wore  to  be  heard,  if  Mil- 
ton chose,  from  Davenant's  successor.  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  as  well  as  from  the 
Kegius  professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Collins,  Provost  of  King  s.  Litstly,  to  make  a 
leap  to  the  other  extreme,  we  know  it  for  a  fact  that  Milton  could  fence,  and  in 
his  own  opinion,  fence  well 

Of  tlie  results  of  all  these  opportunities  of  instniction,  wo  have  already  had 
means  of  judging.  There  was  not  in  the  whole  University,  I  believe,  a  more 
expert,  a  more  cultured,  or  a  nobler  Latin ist  than  Milton,  whether  in  prose  or 
in  verse.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues  can  not  at  present 
be  so  directly  tested ;  but  there  is  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  au- 
thors, and  of  his  having  more  than  ventured  on  Hebrew.  That  in  Logic  and 
PhUosophy  he  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  to  be  ex|>ected  of  an  assiduous  student, 
might  be  taken  for  granted,  even  were  certain  proofs  wanting,  which  we  shall 
presently  adduce.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  notes  from  which,  in  after- 
life, he  compiled  his  summary  of  the  Logic  of  Ramus,  were  prepared  by  him 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge.  Lastly,  in  the  matter  of  miscellaneous  pri- 
vate reading,  there  is  proof  that  wo  can  hardly  exaggerate  what  Milton  accom- 
plished during  his  seven  academic  years.  Aulus  Gellius,  Macrobius,  Stephens' 
Apology  for  Herodotus,  and  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  are  the  chief  authors  on 
D'Ewes'  list;  but  what  a  list  of  authors — English,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian — 
we  should  have  before  us  if  there  survived  an  exact  register  of  Milton's  volun- 
tary readings  in  his  chamber  during  his  seven  years  at  Christ's  1 
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In  addition  to  Milton's  own  statement,*  Masson  cites  the  terti* 
mony  of  Aubrey,  Wood,  and  Philips,  as  to  the  ^vinit  Poet's  iiidu»- 
try,  and  exemplary  conduct  at  the  University. 

Aubrey^s  Stoiement.  lie  "  w«s  n  very  hard  stiulent  in  the  University,  and 
pertonned  all  his  exercises  there  with  very  jfood  applause." 

Woods  Stateiutnt  "There  [at  Christ's  College,]  as  at  f^ehool  for  three  years 
before,  't  was  usual  with  him  to  set  up  till  midnight  at  his  book.  whi«h  whm  the 
fir.<t  thin|f  that  brougrht  his  eyes  into  the  danger  of  blindness.  By  his  indefati- 
gable study  he  profited  exceedingly  .  .  .  performed  the  eollejfiate'and  aeadenii- 
cal  exercises  to  the  admiration  of  all.  and  was  esteemed  to  be  a  virtuous  and 
sober  per.<»on,  yet  not  to  bo  iji^iorant  of  his  own  parts." 

l*hihps'  Statt-ment.  "Where,  in  Christ's  college  .  .  .  he  studied  .neven  years, 
and  took  his  degree  of  Masti-rof  Arts,  and,  for  the  extraordinary  wit  and  nad- 
ing  he  had  shown  in  his  performances  to  attain  his  degree,  .  . '.  he  was  loved 
and  admired  by  the  whole  University,  particularly  by  the  Fellows,  and  most 
ingenious  persons  of  his  House." 

On  quitting  the  university,  Milton  took  up  his  abode  with  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  purchiu^ed  a  property  in  the  village  of  Horton,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  devoting  himself  to  the  most  thorough  and 
comprehensive  course  of  reading — "beholding  the  bright  coun- 
tenance of  Truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies," 
and  embodying  his  observations  of  nature  and  his  pure  and  beautiful 
imaginings  into  the  immortal  verse  of  L' Allegro  and  11  Penseroso,  of 
Lycidas  and  Comus ;  and  above  all,  mouMing  and  consolidating 
his  own  character  and  life  into  "  a  true  poem  ;  that  is,  -a  composition 
and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honorablest  things." 

Of  this  period  of  his  hfe,  in  his  apology,  Milton  says, — "My  morn- 
ing haunts  are,  where  they  should  be,  at  home,  not  sleeping,  or  concoct- 
ing the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  fea.st,  but  up  and  stirring ;  in  win- 
ter, often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labor,  or  to  devo- 
tion ;  in  summer,  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much 
tardier ;  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till  the  atten- 
tion be  weary,  or  memory  have  it  full  fraught ;  then  with  useful  and 
generous  labors,  preserving  the  bo<ly*s  health  and  hardiness,  to  render 
lightsome,  clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  religion, 
and  our  country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  firm  hearts  in  sound 
bodies  to  stand  and  cover  their  stations."  Milton  made  no  pretension 
to  a  life  without  "  some  recreating  intermission  of  labor  and  serious 
things," — ^but  sought  in  cheerful  conversation,  and  with  the  harmonies 


*  To  one  of  his  opponents,  who  asserted  that  he  had  been  *'  vomfted  out  of  the  Universitf 
after  haviof  spent  there  a  riotous  youth,  be  replied  in  his  '*  Apology  for  Bmectymnuus ;  " 
*'  It  hath  given  me  an  apt  occasion  to  acknowledge  publicly,  with  all  grateful  mind  the  more 
than  ordinary  favor  and  respect  which  I  found,  above  any  of  my  equals,  at  the  hands  of 
thoM  courteous  and  learned  men,  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  wherein  I  spent  some  years, 
who  at  my  parting,  after  I  had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is  signified,  many  ways, 
how  much  better  it  would  content  them  if  I  could  stay,  as  by  many  letters  full  of  kindness 
and  loving  respect,  both  before  that  time,  and  long  after,  I  waa  assured  of  their  singular  goo4 
affection  toward  me." 
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of  music  beard  or  performed,  and  in  lofty  fable  and  romance, 
to  retouch  his  spirit  to  fresh  issues,  and  prepare  himself  for  hardier 
tasks. 

"  Next — ^for  hear  me  out  now,  readers,  that  I  may  tell  whither  my 
younger  feet  wandered, — I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and 
romances  which  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood 
founded  by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown  over 
all  Christendom.  There  I  read,  in  the  oath  of  every  knight,  that  he 
should  defend  to  the  expense  of  his  best  blood,  or  even  of  his  life,  if 
it  so  befall  him,  the  honor  and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron ;  from 
whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must 
be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  by  such  dear  adven- 
ture of  themselves  had  sworn.  Also  this  my  mind  gave  me,  that  every 
free  and  gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  born  a  knight, 
nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  the  laying  a  sword  upon  his 
shoulder  to  stir  him  up,  both  by  his  counsel  and  his  arms,  to  secure 
and  protect  the  weakness  of  attempted  chastity ; ''  and  then  those 
books,  read  in  hours  of  recreation,  **  proved  to  him  so  many  incite- 
ments to  the  love  and  observation  of  virtue.  "  But  his  strong  protec- 
tion against  the  seductions  of  \ice  was  not  in  the  laureat  fraternity 
of  poets,  or  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy,  but  his  early  home  reli- 
gious culture.  **  Last  of  all, — not  in  time,  but  as  perfection  is  last, 
that  care  was  always  had  of  me,  with  my  earliest  capacity,  not  to  be 
negligently  trained  in  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.** 

But  his  education  was  not  yet  complete.  On  the  death  of  his 
mother,  he  visited  the  continent,  and  especially  Italy,  '*  the  seat  of 
civilization,  and  the  hospitible  domicil  of  every  species  of  erudition.'' 
In  a  tour  of  fifteen  months,  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
several  men  of  genius,  "  whose  names  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die ;"  among  them,  Grotius,  and  Galileo ;  and  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived by  men  of  learning,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  which  only  great 
conversational  powers  and  sound  scholarship  could  sustain.  Of  this 
portion  of  his  life,  we  fortunately  have  a  brief  record  from  his  own 
pen  in  reply  to  some  utterly  unfounded  charges  of  his  unscrupulous 
assailants,  both  as  to  his  motives  for  travel,  and  his  manner  of  life 
while  abroad. 

**  On  my  departure,  the  celebrated  Henry  Wotton  who  had  long 
been  king  James'  ambassador  at  Venice,  gave  me  a  signal  proof  of 
bis  regard,  in  an  elegant  letter  which  he  wrote,  breathing  not  only 
the  warmest  friendship,  but  containing  some  maxims  of  conduct 
which  I  found  very  useful  in  my  travels.  The  noble  Thomas  Scuda- 
more,  king  Charles'  ambassador,  to  whom  I  carried  letters  of  recom- 
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mendation,  received  me  most  courteously  at  Paris.  His  lordship 
gave  me  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  learned  Hugo  Grotins,  at  that 
time  ambassador  from  the  Queen  of  Sweden  to  the  French  court : 
whose  acquaintance  I  anxiously  desired,  and  to  whose  house  I  was 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  lordship's  friends.  A  few  days  afler, 
when  I  set  out  for  Italy,  he  gave  me  letters  to  the  English  merchants 
on  my  route,  that  they  might  show  me  any  civilities  in  their  power. 

Taking  ship  at  Nice,  I  arrived  at  Genoa,  and  afterwards  visited 
Leghorn,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  In  the  latter  city,  which  I  have  always 
more  particularly  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  its  dialect,  its  genius 
and  its  taste,  I  stopped  about  two  months,  when  I  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  many  persons  of  rank  and  learning,  and  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  their  literary  parties ;  a  practice  which  prevails 
there,  and  tends  so  much  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  friendship. 

No  time  will  ever  abolish  the  agreeable  recollections  which  I  cher- 
ish of  Jacob  Gaddi,  Carolo  Dati,  Cultellero,  Bonomotthai,  Clement- 
illo,  Francisco,  and  many  others. 

From  Florence  I  went  to  Siena,  thence  to  Rome,  where,  after  I  had 
spent  about  two  months  in  viewing  the  antiquities  of  that  renowned 
city,  where  I  experienced  the  most  friendly  attentions  from  Lucas 
Holstein,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  I  continued  my  route 
to  Naples.  There  I  was  introduced  by  a  certain  recluse,  with  whom  I 
had  traveled  from  Rome,  to  John  Baptista  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  a 
nobleman  of  distinguished  rank  and  authority,  to  whom  Torquato 
Tasso,  the  illustrious  poet,  inscribed  his  book  on  friendship. 

During  my  stay  he  gave  me  singular  proofe  of  his  regard ;  he  him- 
self conducted  me  around  the  city,  and  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy : 
and  more  than  once  paid  me  a  visit  at  my  lodgings.  On  my  depart- 
ure he  gravely  apologized  for  not  having  shown  me  more  civility, 
which  he  said  he  had  been  restrained  from  doing,  because  I  had  spo- 
ken with  so  little  reserve  on  matters  of  religion.  When  I  was  pre- 
paring to  pass  over  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  melancholy  intelligence 
which  I  received  of  the  civil  commotions  in  England,  made  me  alter 
my  purpose,  for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  traveling  for  amusement 
abroad,  while  my  fellow  citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home. 
While  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Rome,  some  merchants  informed  me 
that  the  English  Jesuits  had  formed  a  plot  against  me,  if  I  returned 
to  Rome,  because  I  had  spoken  too  freely  on  religion ;  for  it  was  a 
rule  which  I  laid  down  to  myself  in  those  places,  never  to  first  begin 
any  conversation  on  religion ;  but  if  any  questions  were  put  to  me 
concerning  my  faith,  to  declare  it  without  reserve  or  fear.     I  never- 
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theless,  returned  to  Rome.  I  took  do  steps  to  conceal  either  my  per- 
son or  my  character ;  and  for  about  the  space  of  two  months  I  again 
openly  defended,  as  I  had  done  before,  Uie  reformed  religion,  in  the 
very  metropolis  of  popery.  By  the  favor  of  God,  I  got  safe  back  to 
Florence,  where  I  was  received  with  as  much  affection  as  if  I  had 
returned  to  my  native  country.  Tliere  I  stopped  as  many  months  as 
I  had  done  before,  except  that  I  made  an  excursion  for  a  few  days  to 
Lucca;  and,  crossing  the  Apeniues,  passed  through  Bologna  and 
Ferrara  to  Venice.  After  I  had  spent  a  month  surveying  the  curios- 
ities of  this  city,  and  had  put  on  board  the  ship  the  books  which  I 
had  collected  in  Italy,  I  proceeded  through  Verona  and  Milan  and 
along  the  Leman  lake  to  Geneva. 

The  mention  of  this  city  brings  to  my  recollection  the  slandering 
More,  and  makes  me  again  call  the  Deity  to  witness,  that  in  all  those 
places  in  which  vice  meets  with  so  little  discouragement-,  and  is 
practiced  with  so  little  shame,  I  never  once  deviated  from  the  path 
of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  perpetually  reflected  that,  though  my 
conduct  might  escape  the  notice  of  men,  it  could  not  elude  the 
inspection  of  God.  At  Geneva  I  held  daily  conferences  with  John 
Deodati,  the  learned  professor  of  Theology.  Then  pursuing  my  for- 
mer route  through  France,  I  returned  to  my  native  country,  after  an 
absence  of  one  year  and  about  three  months :  at  the  time  when 
Charles  having  broken  the  peace,  was  renewing  what  is  called  the 
Episcopal  war  with  the  Scots,  in  which  the  royalists  being  routed  in 
the  first  encounter,  and  the  English  being  universally  and  justly  dis- 
affected, the  necessity  of  his  affairs  at  last  obliged  him  to  convene  a 
parliament.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  hired  a  spacious  house  in  the 
city  for  myself  and  my  books ;  where  I  again  with  rapture  renewed 
my  literary  pursuits,  and  where  I  calmly  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  which  I  trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of  Providence,  and  to 
the  courage  of  the  people." 

Thus  equipped  by  genius,  "  the  inspired  gift  of  God  rarely  vouch- 
safed, but  yet  to  some  in  every  nation,''  by  learning  at  once  elegant 
and  profound,  and  by  travel,  under  the  most  favorable  opportunities 
of  studying  works  of  art,  and  of  intercourse  with  refined  society,  and 
with  aspirations  of  the  most  honorable  achievements  for  the  good  of 
his  race,  and  the  glory  of  God,  Milton  did  not  feel  it  below  his  posi- 
tion or  his  hopes  to  become  a  teacher,  to  compose  school-books,  and  to 
employ  his  great  abilities  in  pointing  out  **  the  right  path  of  a  virtu- 
ous and  noble  education, — laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but 
else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect,  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.'' 
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What  he  might  have  accomplished  in  his  own  school,  if  he  had 
converted  it  into  an  "  Academy  "  such  as  he  described  in  his  Tractate, 
which  was  to  be  ^  at  once  both  school  and  university  for  a  complete 
and  generous  education,"  except  in  mere  professional  training;  had 
he  devoted  himself  unreservedly,  for  any  considerable  time,  to  this 
work,  with  text- books  of  his  own  composing,*  and  with  pupilsf  capable 
of  receiving  his  instniction  with  the  same  acuteness  of  wit  and  appre- 
hension, the  same  industry  and  thirst  after  knowledge  as  the  instructor 
was  imbued  with,*'  is  now  only  left  to  conjecture.  Apart  from  the 
direct  fruit  of  his  teaching,  in  giving  to  his  country  a  succession  of 
well-trained  youth,  a  portion,  at  least,  imbued  with  his  own  ingenuous 
and  noble  ardor,  "  inflamed  with  the  love  of  learning  and  the  admira- 
tion of  virtue,  and  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave 
men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ages," — his 
example  would  indirectly  have  elevated  the  office  of  educator  of  the 
young  in  public  estimation,  and  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  securing 
for  it  the  best  talent  and  highest  culture  of  the  community.  But  the 
times  called  for  such  talents  and  scholarship  as  he  possessed,  in  other 
walks  less  retired  and  peaceful ;  and,  "  when  God  commands  to  take 
the  trumpet  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's 
will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he  shall  conceal."  And,  he  did  take 
the  trumpet,  and,  in  defence  of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  their 
right  to  institute  a  republican  government,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  against  prelates,  priests,  and 
kings,  and  their  hirelings,  he  blew  a  blast,  again  and  again, "  of  which 
all  Europe  rang,  from  side  to  side."  And,  although  it  was  his  lot  to 
fall  on  "  evil  times  and  evil  tongues," — to  see  "  the  good  old  cause  " 
of  the  commonwealth  shipwrecked,  and  every  species  of  licentious- 
ness roll  in  like  a  flood  over  the  land  which  he  would  gladly  have 
made  to  smile  with  the  triumphs  of  temperance,  frugality,  knowledge, 
and  liberty,  yet,  not  bating  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  in  his  blind- 
ness and  disappointment,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  achievement  of 
his  great  poem,  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  with  that  spirit  of  depreciation 
which  breathes  throughout  his  notice  of  Milton^s  opinions,  character 
and  life,  and  which  was  prompted  by  his  hatred  of  the  groat  poet's 
religious  and  political  sentiments,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
educational  labors  of  our  author. 

•*  Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  with  some  degree 

*  MillOD  WM  the  author  of  a  Latin  Grammar,  a  Treatise  on  Logic,  and  a  Latin  Lezicoa. 
tThis  la  the  language  of  one  of  his  pupila,  who  adds  that  such  teaching,  with  the  right  sort 
q1  70Uth,  woald  have  produced  **  prodigies  of  wit  [mind]  and  leamiug." 
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of  merriment  on  great  promises  and  small  performance,  on  the  man 
who  hastens  home,  because  his  countrymen  are  contending  for  their 
liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches  the  scene  of  action,  vapors  away  his 
patriotism  in  a  private  boarding-school.  Tliis  is  the  period  of  his  life 
from  which  all  his  biographers  seem  inclined  to  shrink.  They  are 
unwilling  that  Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  school-master ;  but, 
since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys,  one  finds  out  that  he 
taught  for  nothing,  and  another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  learning  and  virtue;  and,  all  tell  what  they  do  not 
know  to  be  true,  only  to  excuse  an  act  which  no  wise  man  will  con- 
sider as,  in  itself,  disgracefnl.  His  father  was  alive ;  his  allowance 
was  not  ample,  and  he  supplied  its  deficiencies  by  an  honest  and  use- 
ful employment. 

It  is  told  that,  in  the  art  of  education,  he  performed  wonders ;  and, 
a  formidable  list  is  given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were 
read  in  Aldergate  street  by  youth  l^etween  ton  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Those  who  toll  or  receive  these  stories  should  consider 
that  nobody  can  be  taught  faster  than  he  am  learn.  The  speed  of 
the  horseman  must  be  limited  by  the  power  of  the  horse.  Every 
man  that  has  ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others  can  tell  what  slow 
advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  how  much  patience  it  requires 
to  recall  vagrant  inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indifference,  and  to 
rectify  absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to  teach  something  more 
solid  than  the  common  literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors 
that  treat  of  physical  subjects :  such  as  the  Georgick,  and  astronomi- 
cal treatises  of  the  ancients.  This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement 
which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literary  projectors  of  that  age. 
Cowley,  who  had  more  means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  waa 
wanting  to  the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  of  edu- 
cation in  his  imaginary  college. 

But,  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  the 
sciences  which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great 
or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human  mind.  Whether  we  provide 
for  action  or  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing, 
the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and 
and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  with  those  examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and 
prove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Prudence  and  Jus- 
tice are  virtues  and  excellencies  of  all  times  and  of  all  places ;  we  are 
perpetually  moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance.  Out 
intercourse  with  intellectual  nature  is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon 
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matter  are  voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learning  is  of  such 
rare  emergency  that  one  may  know  another  half  his  life,  without 
being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy ;  but,  his 
moral  and  prudential  character  immediately  appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  most 
axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  mate- 
rials for  conversation ;  and,  these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets, 
orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression,  as  pedantic  or  paradoxi- 
cal ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton  against  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  side.  It 
was  his  labor  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of  nature  to  specula- 
tions upon  life ;  but,  the  innovators  whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off 
attention  from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  are  placed 
hero  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  stars.  So- 
crates was  rather  of  opinion  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how  to 
do  good,  and  avoid  evil. 

Ot7i  roi  sv  jULSyapoiefi  xaxov7'  aya^ovs  rsruxlai. 

Of  institutions,  we  may  judge  by  their  effects.  From  this  wonder- 
working academy,  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man 
very  eminent  for  knowledge :  its  only  genuine  product,  I  believe,  is  a 
small  history  of  poetry,  written  in  Latin,  by  his  nephew.  Philips,  of 
which,  perhaps,  none  of  my  readers  has  ever  heard.* 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thing  else  which  he  undertook,  he 
labored  with  great  diligence,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting.  One 
part  of  his  method  deserves  general  imitation.  He  was  careful  to 
instruct  his  scholars  in  religion.  Every  Sunday  was  spent  upon  the- 
ology; of  which  he  dictated  a  short  system,  gathered  from  the 
writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the  Dutch  universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study  and  spare  diet ;  only 
now  and  then  he  allowed  himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festivity  and 
indulgence  with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn." 

To  these  disparaging  remarks  we  add  a  few  sensible  comments,  by 
Rev.  John  Mitford,  in  his  elegantly  written  life,  prefixed  to  Pickering's 
Aldine  edition  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works. 

'*  The  system  of  education  which  he  adopted  was  deep  and  compre-  . 
hensive ;   it  promised  to  teach  science  with  language,  or  rather,  to 
make  the  study  of  languages  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  scien  - 
tific  knowledge.     Dr.  Johnson  has  severely  censured  this  method  of 
instruction,  but  with  arguments  that  might  not  unsuccessfully  be  met 

*  We  maj  be  sure,  at  least,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  never  seen  the  book  he  speaks  of;  for  it 
is  entirely  composed  in  English,  though  its  title  begins  with  two  Latin  words,  "  Thentram 
Poetarum :  or.  a  complete  Collection  of  the  Poets,  dec,"  a  circumstance  that  probablj  misled 
Jie  biographer  of  Miltun. 
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The  plan  recommended  by  the  authority  of  Milton  seems  to  be  chiefly 
liable  to  objection,  from  being  too  extensive ;  and,  while  it  makes 
authors  of  all  ages  contribute  to  the  development  of  science,  it,  of 
course,  must  reject  that  careful  selection,  which  can  alone  secure  the 
cultivation  of  the  taste.  We  may  also  reply  to  Johnson  that,  although 
all  men  are  not  designed  to  be  astronomers,  or  geometricians,  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the  sciences  are  buili,  and  the 
reasonings  by  which  thoy  are  conducted,  not  only  forms  the  most 
exact  discipline  which  the  mind  can  undergo,  giving  to  it  comprehen- 
sion and  vigor;  but,  is  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  an  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  can  be  conducted,  or  those  arts  improved  that 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Johnson  says,  we  are  not  placed  here  to  watch  the  planets,  or  the 
motion  of  the  stars,  but  to  do  good.  But,  good  is  done  in  various 
ways,  according  to  opportunities  otfered,  and  abilities  conferred ;  a 
man  whose  natural  disposition,  or  the  circumstances  of  whose  educa- 
tion lead  to  pursue  astronomical  discoveries,  or  the  sublime  specula- 
tions of  geometry,  is  emphatically  doing  good  to  others,  as  he  is 
extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  himself,  as  he  is 
directing  the  energies  of  his,  mind  to  subjects  of  the  most  exalted 
contemplation." 

Ilaving,  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  Dr.  Johnson,  introduced  an 
ungenerous  fling  of  that  great  but  prejudiced  writer  against  the  pat- 
riotism of  John  Milton,  because,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  oppor- 
tunity of  being  equally  useful  to  the  cause  in  which  his  heart  was 
enlisted,  and  until  he  was  summoned  by  the  parliament  of  England 
and  its  great  Protector,  "  to  address  the  whole  collective  body  of  peo- 
ple, cities,  states,  and  councils  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  through  the 
wide  expanse  of  anxious  and  listening  Europe,"  he  saw  fit  to  employ 
his  great  abilities  in  illustrating,  by  pen  and  example,  the  true  princi- 
ples and  method  of  a  generous  and  thorough  education,  '^  the  only 
genuine  source  of  political  and  individual  liberty, — the  only  true  safe- 
guard of  states,"  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
by  his  publications, — we  will  let  the  great  champion  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England  speak  for  himself,  and  refresh  the  patriotism  of 
our  own  times  by  a  few  of  his  burning  words,  uttered  over  two 
hundred  years  ago  in  bis  "  Defenaio  Secunda  pro  Populo  AnglicanoP 

"  Bat  agaiiMt  this  dark  array  of  long  reoeived  opinions,  superstitions,  obloquy, 
and  fears,  which  some  dread  even  more  than  the  enemy  himself,  the  English  had 
to  contend  ;  and  all  this  under  the  light  of  better  information,  and  favored  by  an 
impulse  from  above,  they  overcame  with  such  singular  enthusiasm  and  bravery, 
that,  great  as  were  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  contest,  the  grandeur  of  oonoep- 
tion  and  loftiness  of  spirit  which  were  universally  displayed,  merited  fur  eachindi- 
Tidnal  more  than  a  mediocrity  of  fame  ;  and  Britain,  which  was  formerly  styled 
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the  hot  bi'd  of  tyranny,  will  hereafter  deserve  to  be  celebrated  for  endleea  ages,  as 
a  soil  most  genial  to  the  growth  of  liberty.  Daring  the  mighty  struggle,  no 
anarchy,  no  licentiousness  was  seen ;  no  illusions  of  glory,  no  extravagant  emula- 
tion of  the  ancients  intlamed  them  with  a  thirst  for  ideal  liberty ;  but  the  recti- 
tude of  their  lives,  and  the  sobriety  of  their  habits,  taught  them  the  only  true  and 
safe  road  to  ri>al  liberty,  and  they  took  up  arms  only  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  the 
laws  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Relying  on   the  divine  assistjince,  they  used  every  honorable  exertion  to  brea* 
the  yoke  of  slavery ;  of  the  praise  of  which,  though  I  claim  no  share  to  myself, 
yet  I  can  easily  repil  any  charge  which  may  be  adduced  against  me,  either  of 
want  of  courage  or  want  of  zeal.     For  though  I  did  not  participate  in  the  toils  or 
dang'-rs  of  the  war,  yet  I  was  at  the  same  time  t-ngiiged  in  a  service  not  less  haz- 
ardous to  myself,  and  more  beneficial  lo  my  fellow  citizens,  nor,  in  the  adverse 
turns  of  our  alTairs,  did  I  ever  betray  any  symptoms  of  pusilanimity  and  dejection, 
or  show  myself  more  afraid  than  became  nie  of  malice  or  of  death  ;  for  since  from 
my  youth  I  wa.s  devoted  to  the  pur8uits  of  lit«'rature,  and  my  mind  had  always 
been  slio.^ger  than  my  body,  I  did  not  court  the  labors  of  a  camp,  in  which  any 
oommon  p«*rson  would  have  been  of  more  service  than  myself,  but  resorted  to  that 
employment  in  wh.ch   my  exertions  were  likely  to  be  of  iiu«ft  avail.     Thus,  with 
the  belter  part  of  my  frame  I  contnbuti'd  as  niueh  as  possible  to  the  good  of  my 
country,  and  to  the  success  of  the  glorious  c.iuse  in  which  we  were  engaged  ;  and 
I  thou^fht  if  OM  willed  the  succiss  of  such  jflorious  aehieveinents,  it  wjis  equally 
agreeable  to  his  will    that  there  should   be  othi-rs  by  whom  those  achievt-ments 
should  be  recorded  with  dignity  and  el  gance ;  and  that  the  truth  which  hatl  btsen 
defended  by  arms,  should  also  be  defended  by  reason,  which  is  the  best  and  only 
legitimate  me.ins  of  defen<linfj  it.     Ilrn<'e,  while  I  applnud  those  who  were  victo- 
rious in  the  field.  I  will  not  complain  of  the  province  which  was  assigned  me,  but 
rather  congratulate  myself  upon  it  and  thank  the  Author  of  all  good  for  having 
placed  me  in  a  station  which  may  be  an  object  of  envy  to  others  rather  than  of 
regret  to  myself.  • 

I  am  far  from  wishing  U>  make  any  vain  or  arrogant  comparisons,  or  t4>  speak 
ostentatiously  of  myself;  but,  in  a  cause  w)  great  and  glorious,  and  particularly 
on  an  <K'casion  when  [  am  called  by  the  gi-neral  sufTrage  to  defend  the  very 
defemlers  of  that  caust^,  1  c^m  hardly  refrain  from  assuming  a  more  lofty  and 
Bwellini^  tone  than  the  simplicity  of  an  exordium  may  seem  to  justify:  and  as 
mu'^h  as  1  may  be  surpassed  in  the  (N>wers  of  eloquencH*  and  copiousness  of  diction, 
by  the  illustrious  orat(»rs  of  antiquity,  yet  the  subject  of  which  I  trtrat  was  never 
surpaosi  d  in  any  a^e,  in  dignity  or  in  interest.  It  has  excited  such  gen<Tnl  and 
such  iirdent  expectation,  that  I  imagine  myself  not  in  the  forum  or  on  the  rostra, 
surrounded  only  by  the  p- opie  of  Athens  <ir  of  Rome,  but  about  to  addriss  in 
this  as  in  my  former  defene*',  tht;  whoh?  c<»llective  body  of  people,  citii-s,  btat**, 
and  councils  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  through  the  wide  expimse  of  anxious  and 
listening  Europe.  I  seem  to  survey,  as  from  a  towering  height,  the  far  extended 
tracts  of  st-a  and  land,  and  innumerable  crowds  of  specUitors,  betraying  in  their 
looks  the  liveliest,  and  sensations  the  most  congenial  with  my  own.  Here  I  be- 
hold the  stout  and  manly  prowess  of  the  German,  dis<laining  servitude  ;  there  the 
gencr«)us  and  lively  impetuosity  of  the  French  ;  on  this  side,  the  calm  and  stately 
valor  of  the  Spaniard  ;  on  that,  the  composed  and  wary  magnanimity  of  the 
Italinn.  Of  all  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  virtue,  the  magnanimous  and  the  wrse. 
In  whatever  quarter  they  may  be  found,  s^^me  stK^retly  favor,  othesr  openly  ap- 
prove ;  some  greet  me  with  conjrratulation  and  applansi' ;  others  who  had  long 
been  proof  against  conviction,  at  la.st  yield  themselves  captive  to  the  force  of  truth. 
Surrounded  by  congregated  multitudes,  I  now  im.ngine  that,  from  the  columns  of 
IlercuUs  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  behold  the  nations  of  the  earth  recovering  that 
liberty  which  they  so  long  had. lost;  and  that  the  people  of  this  island  are  trans- 
porting to  other  countries  a  plant  of  more  ben^fieial  qualities,  and  more  noble 
growth  than  that  which  Trlptoh-mus  is  reported  t<»  have  carried  from  region  to 
region ;  that  they  are  disseminating  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  freedom 
among  cities,  kingdoms,  and  nations." 
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SMALL  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  RURAL  TEACnER& 


The  following  Regulations  of  two  of  the  best  small  (nebeusen)  Normal 
Schools  are  token  from  M.  Cousin^s  "•  Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  some  of  the  Sttiies  of  Germany^  andespf^iallyof  Prussia^  The  author 
introduces  them  with  some  remarks  on  this  class  of  Normal  Schools  in 
PruHsiiu  It  is  no  longer  true  tliat  all  of  the  smaller  semimiries  are  private 
establishments. 

The  small  Normal  SiOiools  are  almost  all  private  establinhments,  but  the 
government  aids  and  watches  over  them,  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
same  publicity  it  requires  of  its  great  schools. 

The  small  Normal  Schools  differ,  geneniUv.  from  the  large,  not  only  in 
the  numberof  pupils,  which  is  much  smalltT,  \)ut  above  all  as  hcin^  nurser- 
ies of  village  school m:isters  for  the  very  iM)orest  parishes.  This  is  their 
proper  objwt ;  this  it  is  which  gives  thiMU  so  piH.*uli;ir  a  chanict4*r,  so  pro- 
found a  utility.  The  great  sch<Kils,  it  is  true,  furnish  masters  for  the  coun- 
try OS  well  as  for  the  towns  ;  and  their  pupils, — those  *at  least  who  receive 
the  stijtendia^  or  exhibitions, — are  for  many  years  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  sends  them  where  it  likes ;  a  riglit  wliich,  from  the  well- 
known  rigor  of  the  Prussian  government  in  making  ail  pui)lic  servants  work, 
we  may  be  sure  it  exercises.  But  in  every  country  there  are  parisiies  so 
poor,  that  one  would  hesiL'tte  to  send  a  sclioolmaster  of  any  eminence  to 
live  in  them ;  and  yet  it  is  precisely  these  miserable  villages  which  stand  in 
the  greatest  need  of  instruction  to  improve  their  condition.  This  need, 
then,  the  small  Normal  Si*hools  are  destined  to  supply.  They  labor  for 
these  poo*"  and  backward  villages.  To  this  their  whole  organization,  their 
studies,  their  discipline,  are  to  be  directed.  Unquestionably,  the  great  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  I*nissia  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect ;  but  never  cun 
there  be  venenition  enough  for  these  humble  laborers  in  the  field  of  public 
instruction,  who,  iis  I  have  said,  seek  obscurity  rather  than  fame;  who  d^ 
vote  themselves  to  the  service  of  poverty  with  as  much  zeal  as  others  to  the 
pursuit  of  riches,  since  they  toil  for  the  poor  alone ;  and  who  impose  re- 
straints on  every  personal  desire  and  feeling,  while  others  are  exciled  by  all 
the  stimulants  of  competition.  They  cost  scarcely  any  thing,  and  they  do 
iniinito  good.  Nothing  is  easier  to  establish, — but  on  one  condition,  that  we 
find  directors  and  pupils  capable  of  the  most  disinterested,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  most  obscure  devotion  to  the  cause.  Such  devotion,  however,  can  be 
inspired  and  kept  alive  by  religion  alone.  Those  who  can  consent  to  live 
for  the  service  of  men  who  neither  know  nor  can  appreciate  them,  must  keep 
their  eyes  ste^idfostly  fixed  on  Heaven:  that  witness  is  necessary  to  those 
who  have  no  other.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  authors  and  direct- 
ors of  these  small  schools  are  almost  all  ministers  of  religion,  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  or  men  of  singular  \nrtue,  fen-ent  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  In  these  humble  institutions,  every  thing  breathes 
ChristLm  charity,  ardor  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  poverty.  I  shall  lay 
before  you  a  description  of  two ; — one  hidden  m  a  suburb  of  Stettin,  .and  * 
the  other  in  the  village  of  Pyritz  in  Pomerania. 

Stettin  has  a  large  Normal  School,  instituted  for  the  training  of  mostem 
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for  the  burfifher  schools.  An  excellent  man,  Mr.  Bernhardt,  school-councilor 
(Schiilrfi/h)  in  the  council  of  the  department,  was  the  more  powerfully  struck 
bv  the  ne^iessity  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  country  schools.  He 
founded  a  smuU  Normal  School  for  this  sole  purpose,  and  placed  it  not  in 
the  town,  but  in  a  suburb  called  Lastadie;  he  laid  down  regulations  for  its 
government,  which  I  annex  nearly  entire. 

Small  Primary  Normal  School  of  Lastadie,  near  Stettin, 

1.  Tliia  sch(H)l  is  specially  designed  for  poor  young  men  who  intend  to  become 
country  flrh(K)]nia9tcrH,  and  who  may,  in  ca^e  of  need,  gain  a  part  of  their  subsist- 
ence by  the  hibor  of  their  hands. 

2.  Nothin<;  is  taught  here  but  those  things  necessary  for  small  and  poor  country 
parishes,  which  require  school mai«terH  who  are  Christians  and  useful  men,  and  can 
afford  them  but  a  very  slender  recompcnj*e  for  their  toils. 

8.  This  sch(M)l  is  intended  to  be  a  Christian  nchf^l^  founded  in  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel.  It  aspires  only  to  resemble  a  village  household  of  the  simplest  kind,  and 
to  unite  all  it^  members  into  one  family.  To  this  end,  all  the  pupils  ihliabit  the 
same  house,  and  eat  at  the  same  tal)le  with  the  masters. 

4.  The  young  men  who  will  be  admitted  in  preference,  arc  such  as  are  born 
and  bred  in  the  country  ;  who  know  the  elements  of  what  ought  to  be  taught  in 
a  good  country  school ;  who  have  a  sound,  straightforward  understanding,  and 
a  kindly,  cheerful  temper.  If,  withal,  they  know  any  handcraft,  or  understand 
gardening,  they  will  find  opportunities  for  prtictice  and  improvement  in  it  in  odd 
hours. 

5.  The  school  of  Lastadie  neither  can  nor  will  enter  into  any  competition  with 
the  great  Normal  Schools  completely  orgauiized ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  strive 
always  to  keep  itself  within  the  narrow  limits  assigned  to  it. 

6.  The  utmost  simplicity  oui^ht  to  prevail  in  all  the  habits  of  the  school,  and, 
if  possible,  maiiuid  labor  should  be  combined  with  those  studies  which  ai'e  the 
m;iin  object,  and  which  ought  to  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  time, 

7.  The  course  of  instruction  is  designed  to  teach  young  people  to  reflect,  and 
by  exercir*iri<^  them  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  to  put  it  in  their 
power  to  instruct  themselves,  and  to  form  their  own  minds.  For  the  humblest 
peasant  oui^ht  to  be  taught  to  think ;  but  to  enlighten  him,  to  make  him  a  ra- 
tional and  intelligent  being,  does  not  mean  to  make  him  learned.  *'G(hI  willeth 
that  all  men  \ye  enlightened,  an<l  that  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

8.  The  instructiou  ought  to  have  a  direct  connection  with  the  vocation  of  the 
student^  and  to  include  only  the  most  essential  part  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  great  Normal  Schools. 

9.  The  objects  of  instruction  are — religion,  the  German  language,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic^  and  singing.  To  these  are  joined  the  first  elements  of  geom- 
^ry,  easy  lessons  in  natural  history,  narratives  drawn  from  national  history  (par- 
ticularly that  of  Pomerania),  and  geosraphical  descriptions.  The  principal  object, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  education,  is  religion,  as  learned  from  nistory  and  the 
Bible.  The  principal  books  are  the  Bible,  the  psalter,  and  the  catechism.  The 
school  of  Lastadie  will  also  strive  to  excite  and  cherish  in  its  pupils  a  love  of 
nature,  and  to  that  end  will  cultivate  a  taste  for  gardening  and  planting. 

10.  In  treating  of  all  these  subjects,  the  pupils  must  be  trained  to  speak  in 
pure  and  accurate  lam^uage ;  for  after  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  of  nature, 
there  is  nothing  of  which  the  children  of  peasants  stand  so  much  in  need,  as  to 
learn  to  express  what  they  know  with  simplicity,  truth,  and  accuracy. 

11.  The  students  know  enough,  when  they  speak,  read,  and  write  well;  when 
they  can  pro<luce  a  g(K>d  composition  in  the  German  tongue ;  when  they  can  cal- 
culate with  facility  and  with  reflection,  and  when  they  sing  well ;  they  know 
enough  when  they  are  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Bible,  when  they  possess  the 
most  essential  notions  of  the  system  of  that  universe  which  they  have  constantly 
before  their  eyes,  of  that  nature  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live :  they  have  at- 
tained much,  when  they  are  Christian,  rational,  and  virtuous  men. 

12.  The  period  of  study  is  fixed  at  two  years.  The  first  year  the  pupils  learo 
what  they  are  hereafter  to  teach  to  others ;  besides  which,  they  assist  at  the  les- 
sons the  masters  give  to  the  children  of  the  school  annexed  to  this  small  Normal 
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School.  In  the  Mcond  year  the  future  teacher  appears  more  distinctly,  and  from 
that  time  every  tliin;^  is  more  und  more  appHcul  to  practice,  lliey  crmtiiiue  the 
whole  year  to  practice  tciu'hing,  and  at  the  end  they  nu'tsive  a  t»et  of  rules,  short 
and  eas>'  to  uuiiorstund,  for  the  mauii^^emcnt  of  a  scIkn)!  of  p<H)r  country  children. 

13.  To  the  Mrh(K)I  of  T^Atttadie  is  joined  a  ttcluN)!  of  ]NN>r  children,  in  '^'hich  the 
\oun<;  men  have  an  opjMirtuiiity  of  ^nmn  over  what  tliey  have  leame<l,  by  teach- 
in*;  it  to  othcnn,  and  of  exerci^in^  themselves  in  tuition  according  to  a  fixed  plan. 
11iis  sch(M)l  consists  of  a  single  class,  in  order  that  tlie  students  muy  see  how  a 
((ckkI  t!4.'h(K»I  for  poor  cliiidren  should  be  composed  and  conducted,  and  how  all  the 
diildreii  may  be  kept  employed  at  t»nce. 

14.  The  number  of  pupils  is  fixed  at  twelve.  Tlie  pecuniary  assistance  they 
receive  will  <le])eiid  on  circumstances.  The  instruction  w  ^'ratuitous.  Six  ])upils 
iiiliabit  eiich  roonu  Tlie  master  lives  on  the  same  fl(H>r.  They  take  their  siuiplo 
but  wholes<»me  meals  together.  Servants  are  not  wanted,  'llie  pupils  do  the 
work  of  the  house. 

15.  Tlie  daily  lessons  be^in  and  end  with  prayers  and  psalir.txlv.  It  rest^  with 
the  master  t^)  fix  the  hours  of  devotion  (founded  chiefly  on  the  Hilile  and  the  book 
of  rsjdms),  as  well  as  their  numU'r.  80  lon^  ws  the  true  spirit  of  Chri.'^tianity — 
faith  (juiekened  by  cJiarity — shall  j)erva<le  the  establi«»hment,  ami  fill  the  hearts 
«>f  nia>ters  and  of  pupils,  tlie  school  will  be  Christian,  and  will  form  Christian 
teachers;  and  this  spirit  of  faith  ami  of  charity  will  be  productive  of  blessings  tc» 
the  ptNir  and  to  the  mas^  of  the  nation. 

16.  It  will  not,  therefore,  Ini  nece.-sary  to  lay  down  minute  re^^ulations ;  )>ut 
practical  nyjral  training  must  1x3  com]>in«;d  as  mucrh  as  ])ossible  with  instruction. 
"The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  quickeneth."  But  what  will  it  not  require  to  im- 
bue the  whole  establishment  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  s«.>  tmit  masters 
ami  pupils  may  devote  themselves  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  for  the  h)ve  ut 
(iod,  to  the  children  of  the  {XM»ri 

17.  \Mi(»ever  wishes  to  Iw  admitted  into  this  establisimient  must  not  be  ui>- 
der  eighteen  nor  above  twenty  years  <if  a;;e.  Ili*  must  bring  the  certificates  <»f 
his  pa.'«t<»r,  of  the  authoritii^s  of  liis  parish,  and  of  the  jiliysician  of  the  circle,  as 
to  his  jireviiius  conduct  and  the  state  of  his  health,  lie  must,  m<»reover,  liave 
such  preliminary  kn«)wledge  as  is  to  be  acquired  in  a  well-conducted  country  scIkmiI,. 
on  Ijmlicjd  hiftory,  n'adini;,  writing,  arithmetic^  im<l  singing.  Those  who  join  to 
these  acquirements  the  principles  of  piano-forte  or  violin  playing,  will  be  pre- 
ferred. The  candidates  for  admission  give  notice  to  the  director,  and  are  exam- 
ined by  the  meml>er«j  of  the  <lepartmental  authorities  who  have  the  care  of  the 
people's  scIukjI.h. 

l^<.  There  is  no  [lublic  examination.  The  (>xamination  on  quitting  is  likewL«e 
conducted  by  the  S4.'hool-councilors  of  the  department,  and  the  certificates  of 
capacity  are  founde<l  on  this  examination,  according  to  the  gradations  1,  2,  8, and 
are  delivered  by  the  de]>artmental  authorities. 

10.  As  to  the  placing  of  the  pupils,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  work  some 
years  as  assistant  masters,  in  order  that  they  may  gradually  acquire  the  neces- 
sarv  experience  and  confidenci%  and  may  In'come  well  acquainttMl  with  chiklren, 
ami  with  the  inhabitants  of  vilhiges.  Under  this  supposition,  the  age  of  admis- 
.sion  might  be  conveniently  fixed  at  sixteen;  and  this  arnui^ement  would  be  « 
great  n.dief  U>  aged  scluMilm.'usters  who  are  l>ecome  burdens«»me  to  themselves 
ami  to  their  jmrishes. 

20.  Tarticular  attention  is  paid  to  singing  and  to  horticulture  ;  as  means  of 
ennobling  and  anunating  the  public  worsliip  of  (lod,  and  the  general  course  of  a 
country  life ;  of  providing  the  pupils  with  an  iigreeable  recreation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  useful  oc<'ui)ation ;  ami,  further,  of  ctmibating  the  gn^sness  of  mind 
and  the  obstinat<>  prejmiices  to  which  une<iucated  huslKUidmen  are  prone. 

21.  All  the  stuueuts  attend  divine  service  in  the  church  of  Lastadie  on  Sun- 
days. 

22.  The  vacations  must  n<»t  exceed  four  weeks  for  the  whcdo  year:  they  are, 
at  Easter,  in  the  autumn,  and  at  Christinas. 

28.  1'lie  establishment  has  no  other  revenues  than  what  it  owes  to  the  bounty 
of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.    Tliese  funds  are  employed, — 

1.  In  maintaining  the  p<.>ore«*t  students. 

2.  In  indemnifying  the  assistiwt  ma>«ters  of  .singing  and  gardening. 

13 
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8.  In  paying  for  the  school  tuition. 

4.  In  paying  the  exportscd  of  lodging  the  Ktudcnts. 

5.  In  lighting  and  wairming  the  sdiool-room  and  the  two  lodging-rooma. 
ti.  In  vxtraurdiiiHry  expense?. 

The  expense  of  the  meals  taken  at  noon  and  evening,  in  common,  Ia  also  chief- 
ly defrayed  from  these  grants ;  the  students,  however,  contribute  a  little  from 
their  own  meiuis. 

The  Hi-htKjl  of  Lastadie  pays  the  heiul  master  from  its  own  resources. 

Muy  this  establis^hment  (concludes  Mr.  Bernhardt),  wliich  owes  its  existence  to 
sucli  fervent  chanty,  not  bo  deprived  of  that  blessing,  without  which  it  can  do 
nothing  I 

Assuredly  there  is  not  a  virtuous  heart  which  does  not  unite  its  prayers 
wiih  those  of  the  wortiiy  and  benevolent  councilor. 

The  Hecond  Hniall  Normal  School  of  this  description  was  founded  in  1824, 
in  iionor  of  Otto,  bisiiop  of  Bamberg,  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Pom- 
eraniii,  iiaving  baptized  4000  l*omeranians  in  11*24,  near  the  founUdn  of  Py- 
ritz.  When  tiie  minist^ir  of  public  instruction  ^Tanted  the  license  for  its 
establishment,  lie  made  it  a  condition  that  the  students  should  bo  instructed 
in  agriculture,  not  merely  as  a  recreation,  but  :is  essential  to  their  destina- 
tion; that  they  should  be  bound  to  study  gardening,  the  cultivation  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  of  silk-worms.  The  special  superintendence  of  this  house  is 
intrusted  to  the  pastor  of  the  place.  The  regulations  are  as  follows : — thoy 
resemble  those  of  Lastadie  in  many  respects,  but  go  into  great  detjiil,  and 
are  perhaps  still  more  austere  as  to  discipline. 

Rules  of  the  small  Normal  Sch(>ol  of  PyritZt  in  Pomerania. 

L 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  endowment  is  to  give  to  every  pupil  the  training  and 
instruction  suitable  for  a  g(M>d  and  useful  country  Fchoolmaster:  this,  however, 
can  only  be  done  by  the  union  of  Christian  piety  with  a  fundiimcntal  knowledge 
of  his  vocation,  and  with  good  conduct  in  the  household  and  in  the  jacliooL 

2.  Pietv  is  known — 
liy  purity  of  mamiers ; 

Bv  Miiceritv  in  word  and  deed ; 

Bv  love  of  God  and  of  his  word ; 

By  love  of  our  neighbor ; 

By  willing  obedience  to  superiors  and  masters  ; 

By  bnitherly  harmony  among  the  pupils  ;. 

By  active  participation  in  the  pious  exercises  of  the  house,  and  of  public  wor- 
sliip ; 

By  respect  for  the  kiiu;,  our  sovereign,  by  unshaken  fidelity  to  our  country,  by 
uprightness  of  heart  and  of  conduct. 

3.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher  are  acquired — 
By  long  study  of  the  principles  and  elements ; 

Bv  learning  what  is  necessarv  and  reallv  useful  in  that  vocation ; 
By  habits  t»l*  reflection  and  t)f  voluntary  labor ; 
By  constant  application  to  lessons ; 
By  incessant  repetition  and  practice ; 

By  regular  industry  and  well-ordered  activity ;  according  to  this  cozmnand- 
ment,  "  Pray  and  work." 

4.  Good  conduct  in  the  house  and  the  school  requires — 
A  good  distribution  and  employment  of  time  ; 

Inflexible  order,  even  in  what  appears  petty  and  insignificant ; 

Silence  in  hours  of  study  and  work ; 

Quietness  in  the  general  demeanor ; 

Care  and  punctuality  in  the  completion  of  all  works  commanded ; 

Decent  manners  toward  everv  person  and  in  every  place :  decorum  at  meali ; 

Respect  for  the  property  of  tlie  school,  and  for  all  property  of  others ; 

The  utmost  caution  with  regard  to  fire  and  light ; 
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C1eanline»9  of  person  and  of  clothing ; 

•SiiJipUcity  in  (Jresa,  and  in  tlie  munuer  of  living ;  according  to  the  golden  rule, 
**  Every  tiling  in  itn  time  and  place.  Let  things  liave  their  cour^.  Provide 
Uiingd  hiMiest  in  the  sight  of  all  men." — Rom.  xiL  16,  17.* 

IL 

1.  All  the  pupils  inhal>it  one  hou5»e  and  one  room ;  for  they  must  live  in  union, 
auii  form  one  fimiily  o(  hnithera.  hiving  one  another. 

2.  The  wlwle  order  of  the  liouse  rests  <hi  the  nia-*ter  of  the  school ;  he  lives  in 
the  midst  of  the  pu}>ils;  he  has  tlie  immediate  supenntendence  of  them,  of  their 
cotuhiot,  an«l  of  their  labors.  He  ought  to  be  to  those  under  his  care  what  a 
father  of  a  Christum  family  is  in  his  household. 

He  is  resjHuisible  for  the  accounts  of  the  establishment,  the  registers,  the  re- 
sult <»f  the  quarterly  eximiinations,  an<l  f«.)r  the  formation  of  the  necessary  lists. 
Hu  lias  tlie  special  care  of  tlie  i>rovisi(»ns,  the  nnmis,  the  library,  the  furniture. 
He  is  responsible  to  the  school-administratii.n  for  good  order  in  every  department. 

'>.  The  oldest  and  most  intelligent  of  tlu)  «;tudents  assists  the  master.  He  is 
crillcd  th(j  master's  jissistant.     He  must  take  care — 

That  every  one  in  the  roinn  under  his  care  rises  and  goes  to  bed  at  the  ap- 
pointed moment ; 

Tliat  nolxxly,  without  tlie  master's  permission,  leave  the  house,  smoke,  or  carry 
call' lies  int<>  the  passages  or  the  loft ; 

That  no  one  wnntoidy  injure  the  windows,  doors,  or  furniture,  or  throw  any 
thifJiT  out  of  the  windows; 

That  the  utmost  cleanliness  be  observed  in  the  sitting-room,  the  passage,  and 
the  sleeping-riKMn ; 

That  all  cloUies,  linen,  books,  «fcc.,  be  in  their  places ; 

That  no  noise  be  made  in  going  up  and  down  stairs,  or  in  going  to  the  chil- 
dren's school. 

It  in  his  especial  business  to  help  his  companions  in  the  preparation  of  their 
h'-*s<)ns,  to  hear  them  rej)eat,  to  prepare  the  exercises  f«)r  the  master,  and  to  aa- 
t^i-it  him  as  far  as  he  can  in  all  his  business.  He  ought  to  be  to  his  fellow-students 
wliat  a  good  elder  brotlier  is  to  his  younger  brotliers  and  sisters.  He  is  chosen, 
on  the  master's  recommen'lation,  by  the  sclMK»l-conmiitt^e. 

4.  The  humbler  sort  of  household  work,  such  as  cleanhig  and  putting  in  order 
the  rooms,  ducting  the  furniture,  fetching  water,  cleaving  wckkI,  (fcc.,  is  done  by 
the  pupils,  wh(»  serve  a  week  in  rotation.  ITie  time  of  service  is  prolonged  by 
order  of  the  master,  in  case  of  negligence. 

5.  The  order  of  the  day  is  as  follows  : — 

In  winter  at  five,  in  summer  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning,  at  a  given  signal, 
all  the  pupils  nnist  rise,  make  their  beds,  and  dress. 

Half  an  hour  after  rising,  that  is,  at  half  p:ist  five  in  winter,  and  five  in  summer, 
all  the  pupils  must  be  assembled  in  the  scluKil-rcKim.  The  assistant  first  pro- 
nounces the  morning  btinediction,  anrl  each  pupil  then  occupies  himself  ui  silence 
till  ^'ix.  If  any  repetitions  stjmd  over  from  the  preceding  day,  they  must  be 
heard  now.     After  this,  breakfast. 

In  winter,  as  well  as  in  summer,  the  lessons  begin  at  six  o'clwk,  and  last  till  a 
quarter  before  eight.  Then  the  students  go  with  their  master  to  the  children's 
school,  attached  to  the  Normal  School,  where  they  remain  till  ten,  either  listen- 
ing, or  assisting  in  teaching  some  small  clasnaa ;  or  they  may  be  employed  in  their 
own  studies  at  home. 

To  these  employments  succeeds  an  hour  of  recreation,  and  then  an  hour's  les- 
s<^)n  in  the  estabhshment. 

At  noon,  tlie  students  a'vemble  in  the  master's  room,  where  they  find  a  frugal 
but  wh(jlesome  meal,  consisting  of  vegetables,  meat,  and  fish,  at  the  rate  of  two 
thalers  fsix  shillings)  a  montli. 

The  time  which  remains,  till  one  o'clock,  may  be  passed  in  music,  gardening, 
and  walking. 

*  I  (id  not  happen  to  have  the  French  version  of  the  Bible.  The  texts  as  quoted  by  M.  Cousia 
do  not  iMfret;  with  those  in  our  ven>ion.  Ver.  1 1,  is  rtMulcred  by  Luther,  ifchiehet  euch  in  die  Zeit, 
Adnpt  younK;lv«>8  10  the  time;  which  in  not  tpveu  in  our  veraion.  The  next  dauao  al>ovo,  I  find 
Deilher  in  his  version  nor  in  ours. 
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In  the  aflernoon,  from  one  till  three,  \irhile  the  master  L*  teaohii)^  in  the  town 
nchool,  the  pupiln  accomjKiiiy  him.  hh  in  t}ie  morning.   From  tliree  till  five,  le^soru. 

The  siKveediiiij  hoiirH.  from  rive  till  ^evl•u.  are,  ucoimlini^  to  the  i»eU!i(»iH.  era- 
ployed  in  IjiKJily  exercises,  or  in  the  seh(N>lroom  in  quiet  Oi'<;ii|uition4.  At  seven 
they  a^i^seml.tle  ut  a  simple  cold  supiKT. 

Trom  seven  U*  eij^ht  they  pruetice  s^iiiijinij  and  the  violin;  then  repetitions  or 
silent  stiiily  till  teit,  when  all  go  to  beil. 

Twit  aft(?ni(M>n4  of  eacli  week  are  free,  and  are  iLsually  spent  in  Ioimj  walks. 
The  time  from  Umr  to  six,  or  from  tive  Ui  seven,  id  devoie«l  to  the  practice  of 
mu!»ic. 

On  Sundays  or  holirlays  all  the  pupils  must  attend  divine  s<'rviee  in  the  church 
of  the  town,  and  jissi»t  in  the  thoir.  The  renminder  of  tlie-kr  day^•  mav  be  })a<vseJ 
hy  every  one  its  he  pleaM*« :  in  tlie  cour.-e  of  tl»e  morninijf,  however,  the  stu<lent9 
mu>t  write  (ii»wn  the  luui'ls  of  the  sermon  (tlie  text,  the  main  sul)j«rt,  the  di-^tri- 
bution),  uixJ  in  tlie  evenin;;^  must  give  an  aeet»unt  of  the  manner  in  wliioh  they 
kive  >pent  the  day. 

Kvery  evening,  lu*  well  as  on  the  morningn  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  a  ])ortion 
of  time  is  s{)ent  hi  meclitatioii  in  (.>i)nmion. 

A  few  Sundavs  after  tlie  settini:  in  of  winter,  and  aft(T  the  festival  of  St.  John 
(May  0th),  the  students  pirtake  of  the  JjordV*  Supj»er,  in  company  with  their 
niutiterri. 

Everv  student,  from  the  time  of  his  admi-«sion,  nm-^t  s<ilemnly  engjige  (in  t4)ken 
of  wldeh  he  gives  hU  Imnd  to  tlu^  nta<4t«.'r  and  siu:ns  liis  name)  to  foilow  the  rules 
of  tlie  hou*e,  which  may  Ixi  summed  u[>  in  tlieso  three  priiirijvd  maxims ; — 

1.  Order  in  behavi(»r  ani.l  in  work,  enmbiitiMl  with  the  utaiost  simplioitv  in  all 
things  ;  to  the  end  that  the  students  who  U-lnri.:  to  the  j^Htn-r  cht^sfs  aoii  whose 
de.-tiny  it  is  t«»  be  teaclier^  of  thi'  \hh)T,  may  willingly  continu»»  in  tliat  condition, 
and  mav  not  learn  to  knuw  wanr**  and  wislu's  whii.'h  thev  will  nut,  and  ouirht  not 
to  have  the  iHjwer  of  ^ati-fvini;.    For  thi-i  rca-inn,  thry  mu>t  Im-  their  t»wn  servants. 

2.  As  t-o  tlie  cours(!  of  in<*tructi«»n,  th«*  rej)etitinns  mu'st  always  ]>e  h«»ard  by  the 
forwarde^t  pupils.  The  pupiU  nmst  U*  nuuh'.  as  nuich  as  iMw-^ible,  to  teacli  each 
other  what  thev  luive  le-inhjd  of  the  ma«*ter,  in  order  that  ih^'V  mav  iK-rfect  them- 
Milvcs  in  the  art  «»f  teaching. 

3.  Piety  and  the  fear  of  (J<kI  should  Iw  tlie  soul  of  their  little  community,  but 
a  true  Christijin  j)icty,  a  fear  of  (}<k1  accurding  to  knowle»li;e  and  light,  so  that 
the  pupils  may  do  all  to  th(>  glory  of  God,  and  may  lead  a  simi>le,  hinnble,  and 
een-ne  lif(j,  ni.-igned  ami  c«»ntenied  in  laU)r  and  travail,  according  to  the  exhorta- 
tion of  the  Apistle : 

"  Fulrill  ye  my  joy,  that  \r  1h<  like-minded,  having  the  s;une  h)ve,  b**ing  of  one 
a**cord,  of  OIK!  niind.  L(;t  nothing  be  done  throut^h  strife  or  vain-glory  ;  but  in 
lowlinexd  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  them«ielves." — Philip,  ii.  2.  3. 

"  And  iw  many  lus  walk  according  to  this  rule,  jMjace  l>e  on  them,  and  mercy  1" 
— Gal  lit.  vi.  lt>. ' 

I  abstiiin  from  all  coininent  on  the>e  two  set^  of  Fecundations,  which  seem 
to  have  been  dictaietl  by  the  spirit  of  St.  Vincent  de  Pnule.  The  grreater 
number  of  the  small  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia  are  founded  and  g(»verned 
in  the  sjune  spirit.  All  re>*t  on  the  siicRnl  basis  of  ('hristianity.  But  be- 
ne-Mth  their  simple  lowly  exterior  we  trace  a  taste  lor  instruction,  a  feeling 
for  nature,  a  love  of  music,  which  take  awav  e\er\'  vesti«'e  of  coarseness,  and 
^ve  these  mode>t  instituiions  a  character  of  liberality.  Undoubteiily  all  this 
is  the  otf»*pring  of  the  national  maimers,  and  of  the  orcnius  of  Germany ; 
yet  Christian  charity  might  trnnsplant  a  good  deal  of  it  into  our  France ; 
and  I  should  esteem  myself  happy,  if  the  regulations  of  the  little  schools 
of  Lastiidie  and  of  Pvritz  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  worthy  eccle- 
siiistic,  some  good  curate  or  village  pjistor,  who  would  undertake  auch  an 
apostolic  mission  as  this. 


PRIMARY  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  POTSDAM. 


The  following  account  of  one  of  tlie  best  primary  Normal  Schools  of 
Prussia  is  abridged  from  the  report  of  M.  Stintz,  the  director  of  the 
eBtablishment. 

1.    DIRECTION    AND    INSPECTION. 

The  Normal  School  and  its  annexed  school  are  placed  under  a  director 
or  principal,  subordinate  to  the  royiil  school  board  of  tlie  province  of  Bran- 
denburir.  at  Berlin,  and  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  ecclesias- 
tical and  medical  atfatrs. 

The  liik:t  named  authority  lays  down  the  }>rinciplefl  to  be  followed  in 
this  8chool.  as  in  all  oiher  public  schools ;  exacts  an  account  of  all  impor- 
tant matters,  such  us  the  examinution  of  the  masters,  and  any  chaiii^c  in 
the  fundamental  plan  of  the  studies ;  aiul  receives  every  year,  through 
the  medium  of  the  royal  (<chool  board,  a  detailed  rejKirt,  prepared  by  the 
director  of  the  school. 

Tlic  school  hoard  is  charged  with  the  special  inspection  of  the  Normal 
School :  it  must  watch  its  progress,  and  from  time  to  time  send  commis- 
sioners to  make  iiuiuiries  on  the  s{)ot.  It  examines  also  and  approves  the 
plan  of  studies  presented  every  half  year,  and  decides  on  uU  questions 
submitted  to  the  consi$:tory. 

The  director  should  superintend  the  whole  establishment,  observe  and 
direct  the  master  and  servants,  make  reports  to  the  6U|)erior  authorities, 
carry  on  the  correejKindence,  &c. 

2.    BUILDING. 

The  Normal  School,  situated  near  the  canal  and  the  Berlin  gate.  Is  a 
large  edifice  two  stories  high,  with  a  frontage  of  127  feet  and  considera- 
ble back  buildings,  which,  joined  to  the  main  building,  form  a  square 
within  which  is  a  tolenibly  sjxicious  court     The  wliole  comprehends : 

1.  A  family  residence  fur  the  director  or  principal,  and  another  for  a 
master ; 

2.  Three  apartments  for  three  unmarried  masters 

3.  An  apartment  (or  the  steward  and  his  servants,  and  sufficient  con* 
venience  for  household  business  and  stowage ; 

4.  A  dining-room  for  the  pupils,  which  serves  also  for  the  writing  and 
drawing  class; 

5.  An  or^n-room.  in  which  the  music  lessons  are  given,  tlie  examina- 
iions  take  jilacc.  and  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  said ; 

6.  Two  rooms  for  the  scientific  instruction  of  tlie  pupils ; 

7.  Four  rooms  tor  the  classes  of  the  annexed  school ; 

8.  Five  rooms  of  different  sizes,  and  two  dormitories  for  the  pupiki 

9.  Two  infirmaries; 

10.  A  wash-house ; 

11.  Two  cabinets  of  natural  history; 
13.  Granaries,  cellars,  wood-houses,  &c 

3.   REVENUES. 

The  annual  income  of  this  establishment  amounts  to  $6000.  which  k 
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derived  from  the  state  fund  and  the  tuition  of  the  pupils,  both  of  the  Nop* 

mai  School,  and  the  annexed  primary  model  school. 

4.    INVEiNTORY. 

The  establishment  contains  the  follovvinff  articles : 

1.  Things  required  in  the  economy  ut  the  house,  kitchen  otensils, 
tables,  forms.  &c. ; 

2.  Sufficient  and  suitable  funnture,  coukjisting  of  chests  of  drawers, 
tables.  Ibrms.  chairs  and  boxes,  for  the  class  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
the  schoul  l()r  practice,  and  for  the  masters' rooms,  &c.  There  is  also  for 
the  poorer  pupils,  a  certain  numl»er  of  bedsteads  with  bedding; 

3.  A  coiisitlerable  library  for  the  ma.sters  and  pu])il.s.  as  well  as  a  good 
collection  of  maps  and  globes  ibr  the  teaching  of  gcoijra])hy ; 

4.  A  tolerably  complete  collection  of  philosophical  mstruments; 

5.  A  collection  of  minerals,  presented  to  the  estid»lishment  by  Council 
lor  Von  Turck ; 

6.  A  collection  of  stuffed  bird^,  and  other  objects  in  natural  history; 

7.  The  instruments  most  reijuired  in  mathematical  uislruction; 

8.  Complete  drawing  apparatus ; 

9.  A  very  consideral)le  collection  of  music ; 

10.  A  very  gmA  orgmi,  a  piano  forte,  seven  harpsichords,  and  many 
wind  and  string  instruments. 

5.    DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  MAINTBNAN  /E  OF  THE   PUPILS. 

To  supj)ort  about  eighty  pupil.«.  and  to  preserve  cleanliness  in  the 
house,  a  steward  has  been  appointed,  whose  duties  are  specified  in  aeon- 
tract  renewable  every  year. 

The  food  of  the  pupils  is  good  and  wholesome,  which  is  jiroviMl  by  the 
state  of  their  health.  Some  ])arents  think  it  needful  to  send  their  chil- 
dren eatables,  or  money  to  ])nrchase  them.  Tlu^y  are  wrong,  for  the 
children  have  no  such  want;  on  the  contrary,  so  tar  Irom  being  advan- 
tageous, thes(^  j)resents  only  serve  to  take  away  their  appetite  at  meals, 
and  to  make  them  dainty  and  gluttonous.  The  orphans,  and  those  whose 
l)arents  are  t^jo  poor  to  send  tliem  any  thing,  are  exactly  those  who  are 
the  strongest  and  healthiest. 

The  director  is  almosst  always  present  at  meals,  to  be  sure  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  food,  and  to  prevent  any  irregularity  in  the  serving  up. 

Sick  pupils  are  sent  to  the  infirmary,  and  are  attended  by  the  physician 
or  surgeon  of  tlie  establishment. 

6.    MASTERS. 

There  are  six  masters  attached  to  this  establishment  in  which  they 
live,  besides  the  director,  who  instructs  in  religion,  in  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation, of  training,  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  of  the  methods  of  study. 

7.    NUMBER   OF    PUPILS. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  fixed  by  the  regulation  at  from  seventy  to 
eighty,  and  is  now  seventy-eight,  of  whom  seventy-two  live  in  the  estab- 
lishment; the  other  six  have  obtained  a  lic(*nse  to  remain  with  their 
parents  in  order  to  lessen  the  expense  of  their  maintenance. 

This  number  i*»  determined  not  only  by  the  building,  but  also  by  the 
wants  of  the  province.  Brandenburg  contains  about  1500  masterships  of 
primary  schools,  in  town  and  country.  Supjwsinff  that  out  of  a  hundred 
places,  tw^o  become  vacant  every  year,  there  will  be  at  least  thirty  mas- 
ters required  for  this  province ;  but  these  places  for  the  most  part  pay  so 
badly,  that  they  are  compelled  to  be  content  with  but  moderately  qualified 
masters,  who,  perhaps,  have  not  been  educated  at  a  Normal  School,  and 
who  sometimes  follow  some  trade  or  handicraft.  If.  then,  the  Normal 
School  contains  seventy-eight  pupils  who  form  three  classes,  one  of  which 
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qaits  annually,  it  will  furnish  each  year  twenty-six  candidates,  which 
about  meets  the  wants  of  flie  country. 

8.    WHAT    18  REaUIRCD    OF   APPLICANTS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

Once  a  year,  at  Michaelmas,  twenty-Bix  pupils  are  admitted.  Of  these 
are  required — 

1.  Good  health  and  freedom  from  all  bodily  infirmity.  (Obstacles  to 
admission  would  be,  exceeding  smallness  of  stature,  short-sightedness,  or 
a  deliciile  chest ;) 

2.  The  age  of  seventeen  complete  ; 

3.  The  evangelical  religion  ; 

4.  A  moral  and  religious  spirit,  and  a  conduct  hitherto  blameless ; 

5.  A  gf>od  disposition  and  talents,  among  which  arc  a  good  voice  and  a 
music<d  ear ; 

6.  To  be  prepared  for  the  studies  of  the  Normal  School  by  the  culture 
of  the  heart  and  mind;  to  have  received  a  good  religious  education 
(which  shall  include  a  knowledge  of  the  l^ible  auil  biblical  history;)  to  be 
able  to  read  ;  to  know  the  grammar  ol*  the  German  language,  ot'  compo- 
sition, arithmetic,  the  principles  of  singing,  the  piano  tbrte  and  violin. 

A  written  request  tor  admission  must  be  sent  to  the  director,  by  June  at 
the  latest,  accompanied  witii — 

1.  A  certificate  of  birth  and  baptism; 

2.  A  school  certificate,  and  one  of  good  conduct; 

3.  A  police  certificate,  stating  the  condition  of  the  young  man  or  his 
father,  or  else  a  written  declaration  from  the  father  or  guardian,  stating 
the  time  within  which  he  can  and  will  pay  the  annual  sum  fixed  bylaw; 
i.e.  48  thaler  (6/.  IG.<*.) 

The  dirtictor  enters  the  p<'titioners  on  a  list,  and  in  the  month  of  June 
or  July  invites  them,  by  letter,  to  ])resent  themselves  at  the  examination 
which  takes  place  in  July  or  August. 

The  exjiminalion  is  conducted  partly  in  writing,  and  partly  r/fvz  roce. 

As  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  acquirements  of  the  candidates,  and  of 
judging  of  their  memory,  their  style,  and  their  moral  disj)ositions.  an  an- 
ecdote or  panible  is  related  in  a  clear  and  detailed  manner,  summing  up 
and  repeating  the  princij)al  points,  after  which  they  produce  it  in  writing, 
with  observations  and  refiections. 

The  oral  examination  usually  includes  only  religion,  reading,  grammar, 
logical  exercises,  and  arithmetic. 

They  are  also  examined  in"  singing,  the  piano  forte  and  the  violin. 

After  the  examination,  the  talents  and  merits  of  the  respective  candid- 
ates are  conscientiously  wi?ighed  and  comnared,  in  a  conlerence  ol'  the 
masters.  The  choice  being  made,  it  is  submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the 
royal  school  board,  with  a  detailed  report  of  the  result  of  the  examination. 

At  the  end  of  some  weeks  the  candidates  are  informed  of  the  decision ; 
their  admission  is  announced,  or  the  reasons  which  prevent  it  stated ;  with 
either  advice  to  give  up  their  project  entirely,  or  suggestions  relative  to 
their  further  preparation. 

The  admitted  candidate  is  bound  to  bring,  besides  his  clothes  and 
books,  among  which  mu.st  be  the  Bible  and  the  pniyer-book  used  in  the 
establishment,  half  a  dozen  shirts,  six  pair  of  stockings,  a  knife  and  fork, 
and,  generally,  a  bedstead  with  all  requisite  bedding. 

He  is  also  bound  to  sign,  on  his  entrance,  the  following  engagement  to 
the  director,  with  the  consent  of  his  father  or  guardian. 

COPY  OP  THE  ENGAGEMENT  WITH  THE  DIRECTOR  TO  BE  SIGNED  BY  THB 

PDPIL  ON  HIS  ENTRANCE. 

"I,  the  undersigned,  N of  N ,  by  these  presents,  bind  my- 
self, conformably  with  the  ordinance  of  the  royal  minister  of  public  in- 
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Btruction.  and  ecclesiastical  and  medical  nflairs,  dated  February  28th, 
1825,  with  the  consent  of  my  lather  (or  guardian)  who  signs  this  with 

me, to  place  myseli  durin^j  tliree  years  alter  my 

leaving  the  Normal  School,  at  the  disjwsal  of  the  king's  government; 
and  consequently  not  to  subscribe  any  thing  contrary  to  tliis  engagement; 
or.  i[i  such  case,  to  refund  to  the  Normal  School  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  state  for  my  instruction,  namely: 

*  1.  Ten  thaler  for  each  half  year  passed  in  the  Normal  School,  and  for 
the  instruction  received  in  thisj)eriod  of  time; 

*2.  The  whole  amount  of  the  grants  and  exhibitions  I  may  have  re- 
ceived ; 

•  Potsdam,  the  &c." 

The  applicjint  rejected,  but  not  advised  to  choose  another  course,  is 
summoned  to  a  fresh  examination  the  following  year. 

The  numbrr  of  applicants  having  been  for  some  time  past  very  great, 
the  author  of  this  re[)ort  thinks  it  his  duty  to  warn  parents,  (especially 
echoolniasters,)  whose  children  do  not  evince  tali-nt  and  have  not  a  deci- 
ded Uiste  for  teaching,  not  to  sulfi-r  ihcrn  to  lose  the  precious  time  which 
thev  might  employ  with  much  more  success  in  some  other  career. 

This  respects  chielly  the  poor  youths  who  can  have  no  claim  to  the  ex- 
hibitions, unhss  tht*y  give  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  capacity,  from  which 
the  state  and  society  may  difrivc  a  real  advantiige. 

The  Normal  School  is  by  no  means  designed  tor  those  who  are  unlit  tor 
any  business,  and  think,  if  lliey  can  read  and  write,  they  are  capable  of 
becoming  schoolmasters.  This  notion  is  so  de<*plv  rooted,  that  you  hear 
lathers  declare  with  all  the,  simplicity  in  the  world — -"My  son  is  too  deli- 
cate to  learn  a  business,"  or  "1  don't  know  what  to  make  of  my  son.  but  I 
think  of  getting  him  into  the  Normal  School."  We  reply  to  such,  that 
the  pupii.s  «)f  the  Normal  School  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  sound  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  able  to  brave  the  toils  and  troubles  of  a  career  as 
laborious  as  it  is  honorable. 

Much  negltM't  unfortunately  still  exists  on  a  subject  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance. — the  methodical  preparation  of  these  young  men  for 
the  calling  it  is  desired  they  should  embrace. 

A  lalse  direction  is  often  given  to  their  preUniinary  studies.  A  young 
man  is  believed  to  be  well  ju'epared  for  the  Normal  School,  if  he  have 
pas.^ed  the  limits  of  eliMnentary  instruction,  and  if  he  have  acquired  a 
greater  ma.-;s  of  knowleilge  than  other  juipils.  It  frequently  haj)jK»ns, 
however,  thai  candidates  who  come  strongly  recommended  Irom  school, 
pass  the  examination  without  credit,  or  are  even  rejected. 

The  most  immediate  and  the  most  important  aim  of  all  instruction,  is 
to  train  up  and  complete  the  Man;  to  ennoble  his  heart  and  character; 
to  awaken  the  <MuT«ries  of  his  soul,  and  to  render  him  not  only  di.-iH)S(rd. 
but  able,  to  fulfil  his  duties,  lu  this  view  alone  can  knowledge  and 
tjUents  profit  a  man;  otlwi  wise,  instruction,  working  upon  sterile  memory 
and  tjdents  purely  mechanical,  can  be  of  no  high  utility,  in  onier  that 
the  teacher,  and  particularly  the  master  of  the  primary  school,  may  make 
his  pupils  virtuous  and  enliixhtened  men.  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  so 
himself.  Thu.-^.  that  the  education  of  a  Normal  School.*  essentially  practi- 
cal, may  compltttely  succeed,  the  young  candidate  must  iK)s.'<ess  nobleness 
and  purity  of  character  in  the  highest  jK)ssible  degree,  the  love  of  the  true 
and  the  beautiful,  an  active  and  penetrating  mind,  the  utmost  precision 
and  clearness  in  narration  and  st}Me. 

Such  above  all  things  are  the  qualities  we  require  of  young  men.  It 
they  have  reached  this  state  of  nu>ral  and  intellectual  advancement  by 
the  study  of  history,  geography.  mathiMnatics  &c..  and  if  they  have  ac- 
quired additional  knowledge  on  these  various  branches,  we  can  not  but 
give  them  applause ;  but,  we  frankly  repeat,  we  dispense  with  all  these 
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acquirements,  provided  they  possess  that  formal  instruction  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  since  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  obtain  in  the  Normal 
School  tliat  material  instruction  in  vvhicli  they  are  deficient. 

It  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  have  some  prehmituiry  notions,  seeing 
that  the  courses  at  the  Normal  Sciiool  are  often  a  continuation  of  foregone 
Btudies.  and  that  certain  branches  cuuld  not  be  tiiere  treated  in  tiu-ir  whole 
extent,  if  ihey  were  wholly  unknown  to  tlie  young  men  when  they  enter- 
ed. ^^  e  have  already  mentioned  the  branclies  tliey  should  be  most  par- 
ticularly prepared  in ;  but  thi.s  subject  being  of  the  greatest  intert- vSt.  we 
shall  ooriclude  this  chapter  with  some  suggestions  on  the  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

I.  Ueliaion.  To  awaken  aqd  fortify  tlue  religious  spirit  and  the  moral 
sentiments.  For  this  purpose  the  histories  and  parables  of  the  IJible  are 
very  useful.  Frequent  reading  and  accurate  explanation  of  the  IXible  arc 
neces.<ary.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith,  and 
the  mo.st  im|x)rtant  duties,  as  laid  down  in  the  catechism.  Many  sen- 
tences, whole  chai)ters  and  parables  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  hynnisand 
verses,  should  be  known  by  heart;  they  should  be  able  to  give  answers 
on  the  most  interesting  ])oints  of  the  history  of  the  church  and  llu;  Helorm- 
ation. 

II.  As  to  ifcneral  history,  there  is  no  uvq\\  ol'its  being  circuinsUmtially 
or  profoundly  known ;  but  the  young  men  sliould  be  able  to  refer  with 
cxactnes.s  to  those  historic:il  liicts  wJiich  may  be  profitably  useil  lo  form 
the  heart,  to  exercise  and  reclilV  the  judgment  to  infuse  a  taste  for  all 
that  is  grand  and  noble,  true  and  beautiful. 

III.  lit'omrtry  (the  study  of  forms)  coml)ine(l  with  elementary  drawing'^ 
the  one  as  a  basis  for  histruction  i[i  writing  aiid  drawing,  and  as  a  pre- 
paration lor  the  mathematics ;  the  other  to  exercise  the  hand,  the  (-ye  and 
the  tiste. 

IV.  Writing.  The  copies  by  Henrich  and  Ilenning  only  ought  to  be 
used,  which,  after  long  j)racticej  give  and  preserve  a  beautiful  hand,  even 
when  writing  last  and  nmch. 

V.  lAiS'icai  Exercises.  These  ought  to  tend  to  produce  in  young 
minds  clearness  and  accuracy  of  idea.s,  justness  of  judgment,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, precision  and  facility  in  oral  and  written  explanations. 

VI.  lieadinir.  When  once  the  pupil  ciui  read  fluently,  he  must  be 
taught  to  give  emphasis  to  his  Heading,  and  to  feel  what  he  reads.  He 
should  be  habituated  to  recite,  and  even  gradually  to  analyze  the  phrases 
and  i>eriods  he  has  just  read,  to  change  the  ordt^r.  and  express  the  same 
idea  in  different  words. — to  put,  for  example,  j)oetry  into  prose,  &  c.  Thus 
these  exercises  serve  at  the  same  time  to  teach  him  to  think,  and  tosj>eak. 
We  advise  also  that  he  be  made  to  declaim  pieces  he  has  learnt  by  heart 

VI I.  German  language  and  composition.  Language  shouhf  be  re- 
garded and  treated  on  the  one  hand  as  a  means  o\'  fornud  instruct  ion, — 
as  pnictical  logic;  and  on  the  other  as  an  indispen.sable  object  oi^  material 
instruction. 

VI II.  Anthmetic,  This  does  not  include  either  methods  of  abstruse 
calculation  or  practical  arithmetic.  Nothing  more  is  rtMiuiredof  the  pupil 
than  to  use  figures  without  difficulty,  and  to  calculate  in  his  head. 

IX.  Ringing,  pianoforte^  violin.  The  formation  of  the  voice  and  ear. 
Skill  and  firmness  in  producing  sounds.  Exercises  in  elementary  sing- 
in<r.     Psalmody, 

For  the  piano  forte  and  vioHn,  as  much  dexterity  as  can  be  expected, 
and  a  good  fingering  for  the  former  instrument. 

If  these  suggestions  have  the  effect  of  inducing  a  conscientious  master 
to  train  well  even  a  few  young  candidates,  they  will  have  attained  their 
object. 
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The  enumnration  of  a j^reat  number  of  works  from  which  assistance 
may  be  derived,  at  least  facilitates  the  choice. 

9.   OUTWARD   CONDITION   OP  THE  PUPILS  ;   AND  THE  NATURE  OF  THEIR  CON- 
NECTION   WITH    THE    NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

If  the  young  men  have  no  relations  at  Potsdam  who  can  answer  for  their 
good  conduct  and  application,  they  are  all,  without  exception,  bound  to 
hve  in  the  Normal  ISchool,  and  to  take  their  food  there,  paying  to  the 
director  the  sum  of  twelve  thaler  (1/.  I6s.)  i)er  quarter. 

Each  pupil  costs  the  establishment  100  thaler  a  year.  In  paying, 
thertilbre.  the  yearly  sum  of  forty-eight  thaler,  required  by  law,  he  detrays 
only  half  his  expenses.  A  bursar  is  entitled  to  lodging,  firing,  board, 
candles,  and  instruction.  A  half  bursfir  pays  only  twenty-four  thaler  a 
year.  He  has  then  only  to  buy  his  clothes,  to  pay  for  his  washing,  his 
books,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  whatever  is  wanted  for  music  and  drawing. 

With  respect  to  lodging,  thciy  are  distributed  into  five  large  rooms,  with 
stoves.  aj)propriuted  to  tliej)U])ils;  and  tbey  live  and  work,  to  the  number 
of  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen,  in  one  of  these  rooms,  which  is  furnished  with 
tables,  chairs,  drawers,  book-cases,  bureaus,  and  niano  fortes.  Their 
beds  and  chests  are  put  in  two  dormitories.  Each  sitting-room,  each 
bed-room,  has  its  inspector,  chosen  from  among  the  i)upils,  \\lu)  is  respon- 
sible lor  its  order.  It  is  the  duty  of  one  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the 
chamber  U)  arrange  and  dust  the  turniture  every  day.  Neglect  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  otiice  is  punished  by  the  continuance  of  it. 

So  long  as  the  pupils  remain  at  the  Normal  School,  and  behave  with 
propriety,  they  are  exempt  from  military  service. 

All  the  ])upils  are  bound  to  j)ursue  the  course  of  the  Normal  School  for 
three  years ;  their  acquirements  and  instruction  would  be  incomplete  if 
they  did  not  conform  to  this  regulation. 

10.     EDUCATION    OF   THE    PUIML8    BY    MEANS    OP   DISCIPLINE    AND   OP   IN- 

STHUCTION. 

In  the  education  of  the  masters  of  primary  schools  the  wants  of  the 
people  must  be  consulted. 

A  religious  and  moral  education  is  the  first  want  of  a  people.  Without 
this,  every  other  education  is  not  only  without  real  utility,  but  in  some 
respects  dangeroas.  If,  on  the  contmry,  religious  educiition  has  taken 
firm  root,  intell«*ctual  education  will  have  complete  success,  and  ought  on 
no  account  to  be  withheld  from  the  pi^ople,  since  God  has  endowed  them 
with  all  th(5  faculties  for  acquiring  it,  and  since  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
lowers  of  man,  secures  to  him  the  means  of  reaching  perfection,  and, 
through  that,  supreme  happiness. 

To  sustain  and  confirm  the  religious  and  moral  spirit  of  our  pupils,  we 
adopt  various  means.  We  tiike  particular  care  that  they  go  to  church 
every  Sunday:  they  are  not  compelled  to  attend  exclusively  the  parish 
church  of  the  Normal  School ;  but  on  the  Monday  they  are  required  to 
name  the  church  tlujy  went  to,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  sermon. 
Every  Sunday,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  of  the  oldest  pupils 
reads,  in  turn,  a  sermon,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  pupils  and  one  master. 
At  the  begirming  and  end  they  sing  a  verse  of  a  psalm,  accompanied  on 
the  organ.  A  prayer,  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  long,  is  offered  up 
every  morning  and  night,  by  one  of  the  masters.  They  begin  with  sing- 
ing one  or  two  verses  ;  then  follows  a  religious  address,  or  the  reading  of 
a  chapter  from  the  Hible,  and,  in  conclusion,  another  verse. 

To  obtfiin  amoral  influence  over  the  pupiKs,  we  consider  iheir  individual 
position,  their  wants,  and  their  conduct.  Much  aid  in  this  resj>ect  is  de- 
rived t'rom  the  weekly  conferences  of  the  masters,  and  particularly  lix>m 
the  quarterly  report  ( Cetisur)  of  the  pupils,  or  judgment  on  the  applica- 
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lion,  progress,  and  conduct  of  each.     This  is  written  in  a  particular  book 
called  the  report-book  ( Cetimirbuch,)  and  forms  the  basis  ot  tlie  certificates 
delivered  to  the  pupils  on  their  leaving  the  establishment;  as  well  as  of 
private  advice  given  at  the  time. 

Tlie  means  of  correction  adopted,  are,  warnings,  exhortations,  repri- 
inandtj;  at  first  privately,  then  at  the  conference  of  the  masters;  lastly, 
before  all  the  pupils,  if  these  means  do  not  sutfice,  recourse  is  had  to 
confinement,  to  withdrawing  the  stipeiidia  or  exhibitions,  and  in  the  last 
resort,  to  expulsion.  But  we  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent 
these  punishments,  by  keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  pupiU, 
by  distinguishing  the  meritorious,  by  striving  to  arouse  a  noble  emula- 
tion, and  to  stir  up  in  their  hearts  the  desire  of  gaining  esteem  and  respect 
by  irreproachable  conduct. 

It  is  on  the  interest  given  to  the  lessons  that  especially  depends  the 
application  of  study  out  of  chu's.  Certain  ljour«  of  Uie  day  are  consecra- 
ted to  private  study,  and  each  master  by  turns  Uikes  uiK)n  himself  to  see 
that  (^uiut  is  maintained  in  the  rooms,  and  that  all  are  properly  occupied. 

At  the  end  o^  each  month,  the  last  lesjjon.  whate.ver  the  branch  of  in- 
struction, is  a  reciipitulation.  in  the  form  of  an  examination,  on  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  the  course  of  the  month. 

As  to  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught,  and  the  course  of  study,  tlie 
following  is  the  lundamental  plan  : 

In  tlie  first  ye'Ar  formal  instruction  predominates :  in  the  second,  mate' 
rial  ituttruction;  in  the  third,  practical  instruction*  The  pupils  liaving 
then  about  ten  lessons  a  week  to  give  in  the  annexed  sciiool.  (lessons  tor 
which  they  must  be  well  prepared.)  follow  fewer  courses  in  the  school. 

Our  principal  aim.  in  each  kind  of  instruction,  is  to  induce  tlie  young 
men  to  think  and  Judge  for  themselves.  We  are  opposed  to  all  mechani- 
cal study  and  servile  transcripts.  The  masters  of  our  primary  schools 
must  possess  intelligence  themselves,  in  order  to  be  able  to  awaken  it  in 
their  pu])ils;  otherwise,  the  state  would  doubtless  prefer  the  less  expen- 
sive schools  of  Bell  and  Lanciister. 

We  always  begin  with  the  elements,  because  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, at  least  at  present,  pupils  whose  studies  have  been  neglected  ;  and 
because  we  wish  to  organize  the  instruction  in  every  branch,  so  as  to 
atford  the  pupils  a  model  and  guide  in  the  lessons  wtiich  they  will  one 


day  be  called  upon  to  give. 

Wi 
than  the  extent,  of  the  acquirements.     This  not  only  accords  with  the  in- 


ith  respect  to  material  instruction,  we  regard  much  more  the  solidity 


tentionsof  the  higher  authorities,  but  reason  itself  declares  that  solidity  of 
knowledge  alone  can  enable  a  master  to  teach  with  efficacy,  and  carry 
forward  his  own  studies  with  success.  Thus,  young  men  of  delicate 
health  are  sometimes  exempted  from  certain  branches  of  study,  such  as 
the  mathematics,  thorough  bass,  and  natural  philosophy. 

Gardening  is  taught  in  a  piece  of  ground  before  the  Nauen  gate;  and 
swimming,  m  the  swimming-school  established  before  the  Berlin  gate, 
during  the  proper  season,  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening. 

Practical  instruction  we  consider  of  the  greatest  imj)ortiince. 

All  the  studies  and  all  the  knowledj^e  ol  our  pupils  would  be  fruitless, 
and  the  Nonnal  School  would  not  fulfil  the  design  of  its  institution,  if  the 
young  teachers  were  to  quit  the  esUiblishment  without  having  already 
methodically  applied  what  they  had  learned,  and  without  knowing  by 
experience  what  they  have  to  do,  and  how  to  set  about  it. 

"  F\frmal  instruction  consists  of  studies  calculated  to  open  the  mind,  and  to  inculcate  on  the  pu 
pils  ffiMMi  methods  m  every  branch,  and  the  feeling  of  what  is  the  true  vocation  ufa  [irimary  t(>acncr. 
Material  instruction,  or  more  positive  instruction,  occunieR  the  socond  year,  in  which  the  pupils)^ 
throug[h  the  sitccial  studies  of  every  solid  kind,  much  of  which  tlioy  may  never  he  called  upon  to 
leach.     Practical  instruction,  or  mstructiou  m  the  art  of  teaching,  occupies  the  third  year. 
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To  obtain  this  result,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  younger  men  should 
see  the  course  gone  through  under  fikillful  masters,  or  that  tliey  should 
themselves  occasionally  give  lessons  to  their  school-fellows;  they  must 
have  taught  the  children  in  the  annexed  school  for  a  long  time,  under  the 
direction  of  the  masters  of  the  Normal  School.  It  is  only  by  familiarizing 
Jiem.stdverf  with  the  plan  of  instruction  for  each  particular  branch,  and  by 
teachintr  each  for  a  certain  time  themselves,  that  they  can  acquire  the 
habit  ol  treating  it  with  method. 

11.    ANNEXED    SCHOOL. 

The  atmexed  school  was  founded  in  1S25,  and  received  gratuitously 
from  100  to  170  boys.  The  higher  authorities,  in  granting  considenible 
fund."^  for  the  ostabliishment  of  this  school,  have  been  especially  impelled 
by  the  benevolent  desire  of  securing  to  the  great  mass  ot  poor  children  in 
this  town  the  means  of  instruction,  atjd  of  relieving  the  town  from  the 
charire  of  their  education. 

The  town  authorities  agreed,  on  their  part,  to  pay  the  establis^hment 
one  thaler  and  five  silber-grotjchen  (3h.  Qd.)  a  year  tor  each  child.  On 
this  condition  we  su])ply  the  children  gratuitously  with  the  books,  slates, 
&c.  which  they  want. 

The  aiinexj'd  school  is  a  primary  school,  which  is  divided  into  iimr 
classes,  but  reckons  only  three  deirrees :  the  second  and  third  clas^^e.^  are 
separated  from  each  otlier  only  tor  the  good  of  the  pupil.s,  and  lor  the 
purpose  of  adording  more  practice  to  the  young  masters. 

The  first  cla.ss.  with  the  two  above  it.  forms  a  good  and  complete  ele- 
mentary school ;  while  the  highest  presents  a  class  of  a  burgher  w^.luvol, 
where  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  who  will  probably 
be  one  day  employed  in  the  town  schools,  give  instruction  to  the  cleverest 
boys  of  the  annexed  school. 

The  most  advanced  class  of  the  students  of  the  Normal  School  to  be 
employed  in  the  school  for  practice,  is  divided  into  five  ccplu^,  or  divisions, 
each  composed  of  five  or  six  pupils.  Each  division  teaches  two  subjects 
only  during  two  months  and  a  half,  and  then  passes  on  to  two  otlier  sub- 
jects ;  so  that  each  has  practical  exercise  in  all  the  matters  taught,  in 
succession. 

As  far  as  i)ossible,  all  the  classes  of  the  school  for  practice  attend  to  the 
same  subject  at  the  same  hour.  The  master  of  the  Normal  School,  who 
has  pre])ared  the  young  masters  beforehand,  is  present  during  the  lesson. 
He  listens,  observes,  and  j^uides  them  durinor  the  lessons,  and  afterward 
communicates  his  observations  and  his  ophiion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  lesson  was  given.  Each  class  has  a  journal  for  each  branch  of  in- 
struction, in  which  what  has  been  tauirht  is  entered  al\er  the  lesson.  As 
far  as  possible,  the  young  master  who  is  to  give  the  next  lesson,  witnes.^^es 
that  of  his  predecessor.  By  this  means,  and  particularly  through  the 
special  direction  of  the  whole  practical  mstruction  by  a  master  of  the 
Normal  Scliool,  the  connection  and  gradation  of  the  lessons  is  completely 
secured. 

It  is  requisite  that  every  pupil  of  tlie  Normal  School  should  teach  all  the 
branches  in  the  lowest  class  in  succession ;  for  the  master  of  a  j)rimary 
school,  however  learned  he  may  be,  is  ignorant  of  the  most  indispensable 
part  of  his  calling,  if  he  can  not  teach  the  elements. 

12.    DLFARTUHE    FROM   THE    NOR.MAL    SCHOOL;    EXAMINATIONS;   CERTIFI- 
CATE   AND   APPOINTMENT. 

The  pupils  quit  the  Normal  School  after  having  pursued  the  course  for 
Uiree  years  ;  for  the  lengthening  of  their  stay  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
reception  of  new  pupils. 

But  they  must  first  go  through  an  examination  in  writing  and  riva  coce^ 
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as  decreed  by  the  ordinance  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  eo- 
clesiiisticivl  and  medicn.1  affiiirs.  of  which  we  give  an  abstract: 

*'  1.  All  the  pupils  of  the  primary  Normal  Schools  in  the  kingdom  shall 
go  through  an  examination  on  leaving. 

2.  The  examinations  nhall  be  conducted  by  all  the  masters  of  the 
Normal  School,  on  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  house.  ir»  the  pre.sence 
and  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  commissioners  dclejrited  bv  the 
provincial  school  board. 

3.  Every  pu])il,  belbre  leaving,  shall  give  a  probationary  lesson,  to 
show  to  what  degree  he  possesses  the  art  of  teaching. 

4.  Ai'lcr  the  e.Kamination  Is  over,  and  exact  accounts  of  the  pupils 
leaving  arc  given  by  the  director  and  all  tlu^  masters,  a  certiliratt^  shall 

*  be  delivered  to  each  pupil,  signed  by  the  director,  the  masters  and  the 
commissioners. 

5.  riiis  certificate  shall  specify  the  knowledge  antl  tiilents  of  the  pupil; 
it  shall  stale  whether  he  possesses  the  art  of  teaehiiig.  and  wlu*ther  his 
moral  rliaracter  renders  lum  fit  for  the  olfice  of  ])rimary  schoolmaster.  It 
shall  iiu'liide,  besid(?s,  a  general  opinion  of  his  character  and  aitainmenls, 
exj)ie.<>:eii  by  one  of  the  terms,  'excellent,'  '  good.' -passable,' and  answer- 
ing to  the  numbers  1.  2.  3. 

6.  This  certificate  only  gives  the  pupil  a  provisional  jwwer  of  n'ceiv- 
ing  an  apjM»intment  for  three  years.  At'ter  that  time  he  nnist  undergo  a 
new  exaininatioTi  at  the  Normal  School.  I^ut  any  puj)il  wlu».  on  leaving 
the  estal)lishmeat.  obtained  riumber  1.  and  has,  in  thecour.se  of  th(?  three 
first  }  ears  been  teacher  in  a  public  school,  shall  r)ot  have  to  pass  another 
ex:imination.     No  others  can  take  a  situation,  excejit  provisionally. 

7.  These  new  examinations  shall  not  take  place  at  the  sam»' lime  as 
tho^'.'  of  the  pupils  who  are  leaving;  but.  like  those,  always  in  the  pres- 
ence and  under  the  direction  ol'the  cornmissioners  of  the  s(rhool  board. 

S.  In  the  first  examinations  the  principal  object  is.  to  ascertJiin  it'  the 
pupils  have  well  understood  the  le.<.sons  ot'the  Normal  School  .and  learn- 
ed to  apply  tln'in ;  in  the  last,  the  only  object  of  inquiry  is  the  practical 
skill  ot'  tlie  candidate. 

9.  The  result  of  this  new  examination  shall  likewise  be  expres.^ed  in 
a  ctrrtificate,  appended  to  the  first,  and  care  shall  be  Uiken  to  specify 
thep'in  the  fitrjess  of  the  candidate  lor  the  profession  of  schoolmaster." 

For  which  reason,  the  pu])ils  on  their  departure  receive  a  certiiicite.  the 
first  pajje  of  which  describes  their  talents,  character  and  morality,  and  the 
two  following  contain  an  exact  account  of  the  result  of  the  exannnation 
on  all  branches  of  study. 

Those  who  have  not  obtained  appointments  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  examinations,  shall  ])resent  tins  certificate  to  the  superintendents  and 
school-inspectors  of  the  phices  where  they  live.  and.  on  leaving  that  place, 
shall  demand  a  certificate  of  conduct,  which  they  shall  produce  at  the 
time  of  the  second  examination.  Those  who  have  been  in  situations 
during  the  three  first  years,  shall  produce  certificates  from  their  irnmctli- 
ate  sujHjriors. 

All  the  pupils  can  not  be  appointed  immediately  on  their  leaving  the 
school :  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  proposed  by  the  director  li»r  va 
cant  places,  and  are  sought  after  by  the  royal  government,  by  superin- 
tend«;nts.  magistrates.  &c. ;  so  tliat  at  the  end  of  a  year  we  may  calculate 
that  they  are  all  established. 

M.  Cousin,  in  his  ^^ Report  on  Public  histmction  in  Prussia"  aller 
publishing  the  foregoing  account,  remarks : 

*•  I  can  answer  for  the  perfect  fidelity  of  this  description  of  the  Normal 
School  of  Potsdam. 
I  saw  this  scheme  in  action.    The  spirit  which  dictated  the  arrange- 
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merit  and  distribution  of  the  tuition  is  excellent,  and  equally  pervades  all 
the  details.  The  Normal  course,  which  occupies  three  years,  is  compos- 
ed, for  the  first  year,  of  studies  calculated  to  open  the  mind,  and  to  incul- 
cate on  the  pupils  good  methods  in  every  branch,  and  the  leeling  of  what 
is  tfie  true  vocation  of  a  primary  teacher.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
formed  instruction,  in  opj)osition  to  the  material  or  more  positive  instruc- 
tion of  the  second  year,  m  which  tiic  pupiln  go  through  special  studies  of 
a  verv  wilid  kind,  and  learn  c^)n.«iderablv  more  than  thev  will  crenerallvbe 
upon  to  teach.  The  third  year  is  entirely  prmV/Va/,  and  is  devoted 
to  learning  the  art  of  teaching.  This  is  precitsely  the  plan  which  I  take 
credit  to  myself  lor  having  tbllowed  in  the  organization  of  the  studies  of 
the  great  central  Normal  School  of  Piiris.  for  the  training  of  masters  for 
the  royal  and  connnunal  collfnes.  At  Potr-dain.  likewise,  the  tliird  year 
comprises  tiie  sum  of  the  two  preceding,  and  the  pu])ils  are  already  re- 
gfinied  as  masters.  In  this  view  there  i.s  a  primary  school  annexed  to 
the  Normal  School,  in  which  the  stuilents  in  their  third  year  give  lessons, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  masters  of  the  Normal  School.  The 
cliiKlreii  wiio  attend  this  primary  school  pay.  or  rather  the  town  pays  for 
them,  only  tour  thaler  (12.s'.)  a  year  ;  there  are  170.  They  are  divided, 
accortling  to  their  progress,  into  tour  cla.'t.'^es.  which  are  tauixht  by  the 
twenty  or  live  and  twenty  students,  or  apprentice  masters,  in  their  third 
year,  witli  all  the  ardor  of  youth  and  of  a  now  vocation.  I  was  present 
at  several  oftliese  les.sons.  which  were  extremely  well  criven.  A  master 
of  the  -\ormal  Scho'jl  frequently  attends  one  of  the  cTas.^es,  and.  when 
the  lesson  is  tlnished,  makes  observations  to  the  youn;^  masters,  and  gives 
them  practical  lessons,  by  which  they  can  innnediatefy  profit. 

As  apf)ears  from  the  prospectus,  the  musical  instruction  is  carried  to  a 
very  hiL^h  iM)int.  There  are  lew  students  who  have  not  a  violin,  and 
many  of  them  leave  the  school  very  good  organists  ami  piano  forte  play- 
ers. Siiiginij  is  particularly  cultivate.!.  Tlie  course  of  in.'-truction  em- 
braces nol  only  a  little  botany,  mineralogy,  physical  science,  natural  his- 
tory, and  zoology,  but  exercises  in  psychology  and  logic,  which  tend  to 
jrive  the  young  men  the  philosophy  of  that  pv>rtion  of  i)opular  education 
fntrusted  to  their  care.  1  was  present  at  several  lessons ;  among  others, 
one  on  history  and  chronology,  in  which,  out  of  cx)urtesy  to  me.  the  pupds 
were  interroj^ated  on  the  history  of  Fratice.  particularly  during  the  reigns 
of  ('harles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV.. — a  period  of  which  Prot- 
estantism is  so  imjwrtant  a  feature.  The  young  men  answered  extremely 
well,  and  scem<'d  perfectly  familiar  with  the  dates  and  leading  facts.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  gymnastic  courses,  as  Prussia  is  the  classic  hind  of 
those  exercises. 

What  struck  me  the  most  was  the  courses,  cidled  in  Germany  courses 
oi'  MfftJuidik  and  Didaklik,  as  also  those  designated  by  the  name  ot'  l^a- 
d4igo<j:ik:  the  two  former  intended  to  teach  the  art  of  tuition,  the  latter 
the  more,  difficult  art  of  moral  education.  These  courses  are  more  partic- 
ularly calculated  for  the  acting  masters,  who  come  back  to  perfect  them- 
selves at  the  Normal  School ;  ibr  which  reason  they  are  not  entered  in 
the  table,  or  prospectus,  which  exhibits  only  the  regular  studies  of  the 
school.  These  courses  arc  almost  always  given  by  the  director,  who  also 
generally  gives  the  religious  instruction"  which  here  comes  in  its  proper 
place.— that  is.  first. 

I  ought  to  add  that  all  the  students  of  the  school  at  Potsdam  had  a 
cheerful  happy  air.  and  that  their  manners  were  very  good.  If  they 
brought  any  rusticity  to  the  school,  they  had  entirely  lost  it  I  quitted 
the  establishment  highly  satisfied  with  the  students,  full  of  esteem  for  the 
director,  and  of  respect  tor  a  country  in  which  the  education  of  tlie  people 
has  reached  such  a  pitch  of  prosperity." 
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The  Normal  School  nt  Bruhl  may  bo  regiirded  as  a  type  of  tlie  cstiiblisb- 
meiit  for  teachers  of  the  Catliolic  fuitli,  oh  that  ut  Potsdam  is  of  the  Prot- 
estant institutions.  The  following  account  is  abridged  from  an  niniual  Re- 
port of  its  principal,  Mr.  Schweitzer,  u  Catholic  clergyman. 

**  The  town  of  Bruhl  stands  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  left  })ank  of  the 
Rhine,  two  league?*  from  Koln,  throe  from  Bonn,  and  a  short  K?nguc  from 
the  river.  It  is  Hurrounded  by  fertile  fields  and  picturesque  villages.  Di- 
rectly before  it  majestic^iUy  rises  tlie  ancient  Colonia,  with  its  numerous 
towers  and  steeples,  and  its  coloswil  cathedral.  It  bounds  the  view  on  that 
side:  on  the  right,  the  Svlfengelnrge*  traces  its  gigantic  outlines  on  the 
blue  distance,  and  on  that  side  presents  to  the  eye  a  picture  of  graniK'iirand 
repose.  From  some  neighboring  hights  the  lover  of  natural  beauty  looks 
down  with  admiration  on  the  plains  which  lie  outspread  before  him,  and  the 
silvery  luster  of  the  majestic  Rhine,  which,  in  its  ample  windings,  mils  ]>eace- 
fully  along,  as  if  it  delighted  to  linger  in  these  smiling  regions,  while  two 
long  chains  of  hills  seem  to  hold  this  magnificent  plain  hi  their  embrace. 
One  of  these  chains  stretches  along  the  Icfl  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  Kifel 
Mountains,  and  is  for  that  re:u«on  called  the  Vtrrirebirge — (fore  or  introduc- 
tory rsinge)  :  at  the  foot  of  this  chain  is  Bruhl.  The  summit  is  clothed  with 
the  forest  of  Vill,  and  the  undulating  sides  are  dotted  with  country-houses 
and  pretty  villages,  the  houses  of  which  are  half  hidden  among  fruit-trees. 
At  the  blossoming  season  these  villages  present  the  most  delightful  aspt'ct 
and  help  to  compose  a  picture  of  enchanting  variety.  It  is  not  with(»ut  rea- 
son, then,  that  Bruhl  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Electoral  An*h bishops 
of  Koln,  and  in  former  times  this  little  town  was  far  more  important  than  it 
now  is.  At  the  presi»nt  day  Bruhl  consists  of  only  278  houses,  amon^ 
which  are  many  poor  mud  cottages,  and  contains  only  from  fourteen  to 
fitleen  hundred  inhabitants.  Since  it  ce^ised  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Elect- 
ors, its  inhabitants  nearly  all  live  by  agriculture,  and  bv  a  small  trade. 
There  are  only  two  remarkable  buildings, — the  pahice,  which  is  abandoned, 
and  the  monastery.  This  latter  building  is  occupied  by  the  estnbli.-ihment 
under  my  care. 

**  The  monastery  was  formerly  the  nursery  of  the  order  of  Franciscan 
monks  for  the  whole  province  of  Koln.  After  the  suppression  of  the  order 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  1807,  Napoleon  gave  the  monastery  and 
its  dependencies  to  the  town  of  Bruhl,  which,  in  1812,  granted  them  to 
Messrs.  Schug  and  Schumacher  for  the  establishment  of  a  secondary  and 
commercial  school,  whose  existence  closed  in  1822.  At  the  end  of  that 
year,  the  town  ceded  these  buildings  to  the  government,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  prim:iry  normal  school  which  now  occupies  them. 

1.  BUILDINGS. 

**  The  house  is  built  in  a  grand  style,  with  three  stories,  and  in  a  quadran- 
gular form.    The  entrance  is  to  the  north,  and  leads  by  a  small  fore  court, 

*  The  cloflter  of  wren  moantatiis  nearlr  opposite  to  Bonn. 
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X)n  tlie  one  side  into  the  convent,  on  the  other  into  the  church,  which  is 
handsome.  llL^it,  i\iu]  lofty.  The  hiirh  jilt.ir.  of  nrtitieial  nuirble.  and  the 
oriran.  an*  niuch  admired.  On  tlie  soulli  side  are  two  wini^s,  which  jrive  the 
buil«lin;,'s  a  handsome  and  palaee-lii\e  a|)|u*aranee.  From  the  very  entrance, 
the  rh)isters  are  wide,  with  lot^v  vaultCd  roof>,  cheerful  and  wt»il  li<rhted. 
They  run  <|uite  round  the  buildin«r?  as  do  the  corridors  over  them  on  the 
first  and  stn-ond  stories.  On  the  g^round  tloor  we  have  four  rooms  or  halls 
for  siudv,  and  a  larfje  and  verv  li«»"ht  dininjf-hall,  whicli  serves  also  for  our 
public  rinMMiiiJrst,  for  study  and  for  i»rayer.  Reside  it,  are  two  school-rooms, 
and  two  rooms  for  the  steward,  with  kitchen,  othces  and  servants'  hall  in  the 
hasiMMent  story,  where  th«»  porter  has  also  his  kitchen  and  two  rooms.  The 
establishment  has  a  pump,  abundantly  supplied  with  fiiu*.  water,  near  the 
kitchen :  a  rivulet  which  runs  under  tlie  two  win<(s  is  of  great  im])ortance 
for  purpo^^es  of  cleanliness. 

"'I'he  director  occupies  the  eastern  side  of  the  })uildin(r  on  the  first  floor; 
the  in.spet'ior,  the  left  winp^  and  a  part  of  the  soutiiern  side;  the  stewanl  has 
the  rest  of  that  side;  the  riorht  winij  and  the  western  side  are  inhabited  by 
an  ancient  father  and  brother  of  the  Franciscan  order, — regarded  as  the  last 
remnant  of  a  once  flouri>hin«;  bodv,  now  extinct — :nid  bv  the  master  of  the 
HtOiool  for  practice.  There  are  no  rooms  to  the  north,  only  corridors  adjoin- 
ing ihe  church. 

**Tlie  a'isistant  masters  inhabit  the  uj)per  story,  in  which  are  also  five  hos- 
pital room>i  to  the  south,  an<l  two  larire  dormitories  for  the  students  to  the 
east  and  west  of  the  main  building.  A  granary  or  loft,  in  good  repair,  runs 
over  the  wlwde  of  the  building,  and  alVords  bolli  steward  and  nuusters  conve- 
nient stow;'ge  for  their  stock  of  grain  of  all  kintU. 

**l^i;li  masters  and  pupils  have  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
room**  for  <tu<ly  and  for  dwelling.  The  masters'  apartments  are  not  hand- 
Bome,  it  is  true:  other  schools  li.-ive  better:  with  a  little  cleaning  and  dec- 
oration tliev  mi'dit,  however,  be  made  verv  comfortable.  The  students' dor- 
mitorio-;  are  cheerl^ul,  and  better  fitted  up  than  any  I  have  seen  in  anv  nor- 
md  school ;  thei.  appearance  is  very  neat  and  agreeable,  with  the  cU*an  beds 
all  covered  alike,  wliich  can  be  done  onlv  where  thev  are  furnished  bv  the 
establisliment.  This  house  has  only  «»ne  inconvenience, — violent  currents 
of  air:  but  these  might,  [  think,  be  remedied. 

*'The  ouKide  of  the  building  is  as  agreeable  as  the  inside  is  convenient; 
it  is  siniated  on  the  prettiest  side  of  the  town,  and  has  no  communic.Mtion 
with  anv  other  building  except  the  pahu'e,  with  wliich  it  is  coimected  by  a 
covered  wav,  and  bv  the  old  orancfcrv.  It  has  a  magnificent  vit?w  ovi^r  a  de- 
light l"ul  country,  a  large  kitchen-garden,  a  connnodious  court,  and  two  fiow- 
er-g.'irdens. 

''The  building  is  of  stone,  and  consequently  very  substantial;  its  aspect 
is  indi'cd  a  little  hoary  now,  but  a  new  coat  of  j)laster  would  soon  give  it  a 
cheerful  a]»[)earance.  The  roof  is  in  good  condition,  and  if  once  the  build- 
ing underwent  a  thorough  repair,  the  whob»  might  be  kept  up  at  a  very 
small  expense.     During  the  past  year  no  great  repairs  have  been  done. 

2.  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

"  The  nimiber  of  students  is  fixed  at  a  hundred ;  at  this  moment  there  are 
ninety-two.  The  object  of  the  estJiblishment  is  t<^  train  schoolmasters  for 
the  Catholic  parishes  of  the  four  regencies  of  Coblentz,  Koln,  Aachen,  and 
Dusseldorf  Its  position  with  relation  to  the  government  is,  in  principle,  to 
receive  the  pupils  from  its  hands,  and  to  render  them  back  accompli«*hed  for 
their  task.  In  the  other  normal  schools  the  rule  is,  that  the  candidates  for 
admission  be  examined  by  the  schoolmasters,  and  by  them  declared  fit  or 
unfit  to  be  cither  entered' or  immediately  admitted;  but  here  it  is  the  cum 
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torn  for  Ihem  to  be  examined  in  the  department  they  come  from,  without 
any  intervention  of  the  school,  and  afterward  admitted  by  the  director  on 
the  nomination  of  the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  tne  pnrtiiirf  exam- 
ination rests  with  the  school,  under  the  condition  of  a  special  commi'^sioner 
being  present.  The  pupil  declared  fit  for  nomination  is  not  subject  to  be 
re-examined  by  the  government  authorities.  According  to  its  regulations 
the  school  is  not  only  authorized,  but  oblijred,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  to 
send  away  the  pupils  who  are  judged  incapable  of  attaining  the  requisite 
excellence.  At  the  time  of  the  last  parting  examination,  the  school  had 
been  obliged  to  exercise  this  power  in  the  case  of  eight  pupils,  which  re- 
duced their  number  to  ninety-two. 

3.  HEALTH. 

"The  health  of  the  students  was  not  so  good  in  1824  as  in  the  preceding 
year;  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  bill  for  medical  attendance  for  the  two 
years. 

"In  1823  this  amounted  to  06  thaler  (9/.  18s.), in  1824  to  177  thaler  (26/. 
lis.)  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  latter  year, 
as  compared  with  the  former,  was  as  throe  to  two.  There  have  indeed  Wen 
no  cr)ntagious  diseases,  and  few  of  a  serious  character,  but  frequent  inflam- 
matory and  catarrhal  fevers,  some  intennittent  and  one  nervous  fever.  In- 
flammatory ophthalmia,  attacks  on  the  chest,  and  palpitations  of  the  heart 
have  not  been  rare.  The  physician  has  paid  the  pupils  great  attention,  in- 
deed 1  might  almost  say  too  much  ;  and  1  have  agreed  with  him  that  he  shall 
not  order  them  medicines,  except  in  eases  where  diet,  rest,  perspiration,  and 
domestic  remedies  are  insufficient.  In  order  to  prevent  the  young  men  from 
abusing  the  facility  of  applying  to  a  physician,  I  have  ordered  that  no  one 
hhall,  for  the  future,  consult  him  without  rny  permission.  Infectious  cutane- 
ous diseases  are  avoided  by  having  the  pui)ils  examined  by  the  physieian  on 
their  entrance,  and  again  a  week  after.  If  any  well-founded  suspicions  arise, 
separation  takes  place  as  a  measure  of  precaution ;  if  the  appearances  of  a 
contiigious  disease  arc  certain,  the  pupil  is  sent  home  till  perfectly  cured. 

4.  ORDER,  DISCIPLINE,  AND  MORALITY. 

"  Without  rigid  attention  to  order,  we  could  not  hope  for  the  smallest 
success.  In  an  establishment  composed  of  various  elements,  like  this  nor- 
mal school,  where  young  men  who  differ  in  language  (dialect),  manners, 
and  education  are  gathered  together,  there  must  be  rigorous  obedienee  to 
rule.  In  domestic  life,  the  head  of  the  family  is  the  rule ;  and  in  a  large  es- 
tablishment, unquestionably  those  who  govern  are  strictly  bound  to  furnish 
an  example  to  all  under  them.  They  are  that  spring  of  the  great  machine 
which  cannot  cease  to  move  without  stopping  the  whole.  But  it  is  also  ne- 
cessiiry  that  the  establishment  should  have  its  precise  rules,  its  written  code 
of  laws.  The  governors,  it  is  true,  fill  the  place  of  the  law  whenever  it  is 
silent ;  but  all,  without  distinction,  ought  to  know  accurately  what  they  must 
do,  and  what  they  7naij  do.  For  this  reason,  the  undersigned  cannot  share 
the  opinion  of  some  very  estimable  teachers  who  think  it  not  necessary,  nor 
even  expedient,  that  there  be  written  laws  for  an  establishment  like  the  pri- 
mary normal  school ;  nay,  that  their  promulgation  may  operate  only  as  an 
incitement  to  break  them.  I^iws  seem  to  me  to  grow  out  of  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  institution.  Gather  together  a  number  of  young  men  without 
la)nng  down  any  rule  for  them ;  they  themselves  will  soon  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  m.aking  laws  for  the  government  of  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
anS  will  choose  one  of  their  body  as  guardian  of  these  laws.  It  is  then, 
natural,  useful,  and  fitting  that  the  managers  and  masters  should  make  laws  • 
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for  the  school  confided  to  them.  If  it  be  tnie  that  laws  crente  the  tempta- 
tion to  l)n*:ik  thorn,  that  is  a  reason  why  laws  for  all  human  eociety  ought 
to  l)i»  aholished.  Fixe<l  laws  jrive  to  an  institution  a  Bteady  cou^s4^  protect 
the  weaker  against  caprice  and  tyranny,  prevent  mistakes  and  priH-ipitation, 
and.  what  is  more  important  for  th<*  fuluro,  they  show  iti  a  c]«»;iriin<l  striking 
manner  the  necessity  of  laws  for  the  commonwtrahh,  and  train  youth  to  a 
reasonable  and  willinjr  obedience  to  them.  The  oj)inion  I  oflTi^r  here  sprini^ 
from  my  fjfeneral  cr>nviction  of  the  uiility  of  positive  written  laws,  which  my 
<»wn  experience  has  jTreatly  Htrcnjrthcni'd.  J  or  in  those  infractions  of  onler 
and  di^i'ipline  which  have  occasionally  happened.  I  have  contented  myself 
with  punishiuL''  the  fault  by  readinjr  the  hifriiii^ed  law  to  the  culprit,  in  a 
c.'ilni  hut  severe  manner,  cither  in  private  orb<'foreall  the  pupils  assembled; 
and  this  punishment  has  never  tailed  of  its  effect. 

"  Atlter  this  dicrcssion,  which  1  have  thouirht  it  expedient  to  insert  here,  I 
return  to  the  onler  of  the  house.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  the  utmost  posi-i- 
ble  use  of  the  dayliL'ht,  as  Ix'injr  more  healthful.  m(»re  cheerful,  and  more 
perfect  than  lamj»-liijht,  and  costinj*"  nothiiifr.  In  our  situation,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  turn  niidit  into  day.  I  make  it  a  pvetit  point,  too.  th.it  tlie 
youn;;j  men  should  jret  the  habit  of  risin;jf  early,  so  that  in  the  evening  they 
may  lay  asi«le  all  anxiety  and  all  labor,  and  j;ive  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tranquil  and  refreshing''  sleep.  In  summer,  therefore,  we  rise  at 
f(jur,  and  even  earlier  when  the  days  are  at  the  lon«ro*;t ;  in  winter  at  six,  in 
spriuf^  and  autumn  at  five.  In  summer,  I  and  my  pupils  rro  to  bed  at  nine 
or  half  past,  in  spring  and  winter  at  ten.  The  pupils  rinir  the  rnrillp  by  turns ; 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  bi-ll  riiijrs  aL'ain,  and  .m11  assemble  in  the  din- 
inp-hall,  where  the  morninif  prayer  is  said :  then  they  all  follow  me  to  the 
chuR'h,  where  I  perform  the  ser\ice  of  the  holy  mass.  One  of  the  students 
assists  in  the.  service ;  the  others  sinfr  the  res]>onses :  this  relijrious  act,  for 
which  we  use  the  prayer-book  and  psidter  of  I5i>hop  Von  Hommer.  is  some- 
times minified  with  sinirinjr.  but  rarelv,  because  sin<nn«r  ver\'  early  in  the 
mornin<j^  is  s:iid  to  be  injurious  to  the  voice  and  chest.  All  is  tenninated  in 
an  hour:  and  the  pupils,  after  havinir  thus  sanctified  the  first  hour  of  morn- 
ing:, return  to  the  house,  make  their  beds,  breakfast,  and  then  prepare  for 
'lessons  which  bejjin  at  seven  or  at  eiirht,  accordinsf  to  the  season.  In  es- 
tablishinir  this  rule,  T  had  some  fears  at  first,  that  ri>iinp  so  early  and  jroino; 
directly  into  a  cold  church  in  the  depth  of  winter,  mi^ht  be  injurious  to  their 
health  ;  but  I  am  always  there  befon^  them,  and  I  have  never  suflered.  It 
may  be  sjiid  that  I  am  more  warmly  clothed  than  the  vounof  men:  but  then 
they  are  younjr,  their  blood  is  warmer  than  mine,  and  that  restores  tlu*  bal- 
ance. Moreoyer.  it  cannot  but  be  advantajjeous  to  them  to  harden  them- 
selves, while  habits  of  induljrence  and  delicacy  would  be  extremely  unfavor- 
able to  them  in  their  profession.  On  the  Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  chun-h, 
I  say  mass  to  the  students  at  half  past  ei«,dit  in  the  morning.  They  sinu  a 
German  mass  for  four  voices,  or  simple  chants  and  hymns :  and,  on  hijrh 
festivals,  T^itin  mass.  During  the  last  year,  the  pupils  of  the  first  class  have 
sevend  times  executed  some  easy  masses  extremely  well.  But,  jrenerally 
speakinsr,  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  church  music:  not  that  our 
masters  and  pnjuls  do  not  do  their  l)est,  but  we  have  not  a  suitable  supply 
of  church  music.  The  sinqing  in  Catholic  churches  is  subject  to  a  particular 
condition:  it  must  be  connected  with  the  acts  of  the  mass;  it  must  form  a 
whole,  distinct,  and  yet  in  harmony  with  the  mass,  and  moreover,  must  be 
adapted  to  each  of  tfie  epochs  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Now  we  have  very 
little  church  music  fit  for  the  people.  What  there  is,  i.s  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  individuals,  who  do  not  choose  to  part  with  it.  There  is  doubtless  an 
abundance  of  sacred  music  suiteil  to  every  occasion,  but  it  is  all  in  the  most 
elevated  style ;  and  to  what  grood  end  should  the  studies  of  the  pupils  be 
ipushed  BO  far  beyond  what  can  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  future  sphere  of 
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action  ?  Music  of  the  hitrhest  order  never  can  nor  ought  to  become  the 
property  of  the  people.  jNluMic  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  as  a  mere  gniti- 
tic;ition  of  a  sense ;  it  ought  to  help  to  ennoble  and  retine  the  heart,  and  to 
form  the  moral  taste. 

**  It  does  not  signify  so  much  how  they  sing,  as  what  they  sing.  In  pri- 
mary normal  scliools  music  ought  not,  any  more  than  reading,  to  be  the 
principal  object:  it  must  be  regarded  and.  treated  as  a  means  toward  a 
higher  end,  which  is,  education  and  moral  culture.  It  is  therefore  \*'ith  rea^ 
son  that  the  primary  normal  scliools  are  recjuired  to  diffuse  a  nobler  and 
more  worthy  kind  of  popular  sacred  munic ;  this  is  hs  regards  music,  tlieir 
proper  office.  A  good  composer,  who  would  devote  himself  to  this  object, 
might  acquire  immortal!  Jionor.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  higher  authori- 
ties particularly  of  the  church,  would  encourage  composers  who  show  a 
genius  for  sacred  music,  to  till  this  chasm.  In  these  remarks  I  have  in  view, 
it  is  true,  only  the  Catholic  church.  It  is  quite  other\%ise  with  the  Protest- 
ant, which  possesses  a  great  store  of  psiUms ;  there  is  only  to  choose  what 
are  appropriate  to  the  sermon.  This  greatly  facilitates  tiie  tiisk  of  the  Prot^ 
estant  normal  schools.  In  the  Catholic  worship,  on  the  contrary,  the  sermon 
is  only  a  subordinate  part  of  a  higher  whole,  with  which  the  singing  must 
harmonize,  adapting  itself  to  the  different  important  moments  and  hence 
the  scarcity  of  simple  counterpoint  tit  for  the  purpose.  To  attain  the  pro- 
posed end,  we  ought  to  have,  not  only  a  good  organist,  but  also  an  able 
compos4»r,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find.     I  return  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  As  the  day  begins  with  prayer,  so  it  ends  with  it.  A  (juarter  of  an  iiour 
or  half  an  hour  before  going  to  bed,  all  the  pupils  asj*emble,  at  the  sound  of 
the  bell,  for  evening  devotions.  A  short  portion  of  the  holy  scripture  is 
read,  and  after  enlarging  more  or  less  on  a  text,  and  recommending  it  to  im- 
itition,  I  conclude  by  a  prayer.  During  the  past  year  I  preached  a  homilet- 
ical  discourse  on  the  lesson  of  the  day,  before  mass  every  Sunday  morning; 
but  as  it  becomes  difficult  for  me  to  speak  fiistnig,  1  now  reserve  it  till  even- 
mg.  It  has  also  been  decided,  that  as  a  means  of  keeping  alive  religious 
and  moral  feelings  the  pupils  should  confess  and  communicate  once  a  month, 
unless  particular  reasons  render  it  expedient  to  prolong  the  interviU  to  six 
weeks  or,  at  furthest,  two  months.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  employed  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  of  lessons  and  the  order  enjoined  by  the  minister. 
The  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go  out,  except  on  the  weekly  aflernoon  holi- 
day ;  and  this  is  sufficient  for  their  health,  because  in  all  their  hours  of  rec- 
reation they  can  take  exercise  in  a  garden  of  two  acres  which  belongs  to  the 
establishment.  Nevertheless  on  fine  days  I  occiusionally  give  them  leave  to 
make  expeditions  into  the  country,  when  I  think  their  health  will  be  bene- 
fited by  it ;  making  it  an  express  condition  that  they  shall  tjike  no  pipes. 

"  It  is  good  to  correct  faults ;  better  still  to  prevent  them.  Abundance 
of  arguments  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  principle  that  we  must 
let  children  have  their  will,  in  order  that  their  will  may  become  vigor- 
ous, and  wait  till  the  time  when  the  reason  expands  to  give  it  a  lofty  direc- 
tion. But  this  is  letting  the  tares  overtop  the  wheat  before  we  attempt  to 
root  them  out.  Experience  proves  that  the  good  seed  springs  up  more  vig- 
orously and  thrives  better  when  the  soil  has  been  cleared  of  weeds.  Dift- 
cipline  ought,  therefore,  to  prcHiede  and  to  accompany  the  instniction  ot 
young  men,  as  docility  and  modesty  that  of  children.  Doubtless  external 
reverence  and  reserve  are  but  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  man  must  be 
brought  to  think  spontaneously  and  without  external  impulse,  of  the  duties 
he  lies  under,  so  that  it  may  become  his  inclination  to  fulfill  whatever  he  has 
clearly  recognized  as  a  duty,  to  consult  nothing  but  conscience,  and  to  set 
himself  above  the  praise .  and  the  blame  of  men.  This  is  true  and  uncon- 
tested ;  nevertheless  the  flesh  is  always  we-ak,  even  though  the  spirit  be 
willing;  and  there  are  few  of  those  elect  for  whom  approbation  and  ceo* 
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•iiire,  romonstfances  and  (Micoiirajrcmoiits,  hope  I'.nd  fi*;»r.  !»rc  not  necefisaiT 
helps;  and  for  that  reason,  sueh  helps  are  used  for  ^^reat  and  small,  in  pn- 
vate  houses  aF  well  as  in  sehools,  in  ehureh  as  well  as  in  state,  an«l  will 
never  fail,  if  wisely  usi'd,  to  have  a  Kilutary  etVeet.  A  li.'Td  nseetie.d  con- 
straint and  di>eij)line  are  as  far  from  my  taste  as  frofii  iny  prineiplen:  l»ut 
expt'rience  demands  rigorous  order  in  ^^reat  -ehools,  (•!>:peei;illy  at  thi-ir  out- 
set. When  order  has  once  heen  thoron^^hly  est:i]»lislu'il.  when  the  will  of 
caeh  has  learned  to  IhmuI  to  the  unity  of  the  eolN'etive  hoMy.  the  early  se- 
verity may  be  relaxed,  and  (/iw^  place  to  kiiulne«»s  ami  iiiduliri'uce.  As  long 
as  1  can  recollect,  I  have  ohsened  that  the  education  of  eliiliiren  is  brst  in 
houses  W'here  this  principle  is  olis«'rved.  To  let  chihlren  i^row  per\erse  and 
wayward  in  their  uifancy  throui,di  weak  tenderness  and  intlulffence,  and  then 
to  reprove  and  chastise  them  with  harshness  when  their  hahit-s  are  formed, 
c^innot  be  other  than  a  false  svstem.  For  theM'  re-^sons  we  alw.ivs  ].'e*nn 
by  reading  the  rules  and  diseijdinary  laws  of  the  hou^e,  ^o  that  the  pupils 
may  distinctly  know  what  they  have  to  do;  wt»  then  take  can*  that  these 
laws  are  strictly  enforced.  The  ma>tiTs,  on  tin  ir  sitle.  an*  ci.reful  to  shr>w' 
the  most  punctual  oln'dicnce  to  all  tlu'ir  du'ies.  We  afterward  read  por- 
tions of  the  rules,  according  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  di-mand  for  any 
particular  part;  thus  the  discipline  is  streni'-tlnMied  and  facilitatrd.  Tho 
highest  puidshment  is  exj)ulsion:  and  last  yi-ar  we  w«'re  ol»lig«Ml  to  re-«»rt 
to  this  twice.  In  all  cases  we  try  to  j)r"i»ortion  the  jmnishment  lo  the  fnilt, 
so  as  to  conduce  to  the  amendment  of  the  culprit  ami  the  good  of  all.  For 
instance,  if  one  of  the  pupils  li«'s  in  }»ed  trom  indolence.  In*  isJrprived  of  his 
portion  of  meat  at  dirmer,  and  for  four  days,  a  week,  or  a  fortniglit,  as  it 
may  be.  is  obliged  to  declare  his  presence  when  w«*  meet  in  t!ie  nioming. 
Being  kept  at  home  on  holidays,  rinifing  the  1m-11.  fetching  w;;ter,  Arc,  are 
the  only  corj»oral  i)unishmenis  for  faults  of  iinhdenc**  ;ii.d  infractions  of 
order.  Faults  of  impatience  or  carelessness,  of  insincerity  or  niiscliicvons- 
ness,  of  coarseness  or  any  sort  of  incivility,  rjflcn-^es  .Mg.-iin^t  decency  or  g<u»d 
manners,  are  purnshed  by  notes  in  the  in-jK-ction-book.  wliich  the  culprits* 
themselves  are  obliged  to  sign.  As  to  the  conduct  «^f  the  students  \\  I M-n 
out  of  the  housi^  tin*  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  the  whole  n('ighborhot)d 
unanimously  bear  witness  that  the  presence  of  these  young  men  is  in  no 
way  perceived.  It  is  not  ditlicnit  to  speak  to  their  hearts,  and  by  expostu- 
lation suited  to  tln'ir  aire  ami  station,  to  touch  them  ev«'n  to  te:ir*. 

''  Of  this  I  could  cite  several  instances,  di<l  1  not  fear  prolonLnniT  this  Re- 
port. J  will,  however,  give  oiie.  J^ast  year  the  students  of  the  hiirhi'st 
class  were  dissatisfied  with  the  steward,  and  jire^ented  a  petinon  very  nu- 
mer«)usly  signed,  in  which  they  emimerated  their  causes  of  coniplidnt,  and 
nsked  to  have  him  removed.  1  gave  the  petition  to  him,  that  he  might  an- 
swer the  charges:  and  after  he  had  m:de  his  defense,  1  sntfered  accusers 
and  accused  to  plead  their  cause,  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  reliirious  Icsmmis. 
The  steward  was  not  irreproachable;  his  fiiult  was,  indeed.  evi<l.-nt  eiiough: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  compl;:int  was  exaggerated,  invidi<»us.  inexact,  and  in- 
considerate; for  several  had  siinied  without  rea«ling:  others  had  siLnied  be- 
cause  such  or  such  n  point  seemed  to  them  just :  others  again  had  shown 
themselves  extremely  active  in  collecting  signatures,  and  had  reproached 
those  who  refused  to  sign.  The  afl'air  being  clearlv  and  circunistantiallv 
stated,  the  steward  had  his  share  of  the  rejirimand,  .'ind  was  deeply  atVected 
by  it;  others  were  moved  to  tears:  and  the  otfenders,  when  the  unbecom- 
ing, inconsiderate,  and  even  criminal  points  of  their  conduct  were  distinctly 
explained  to  them,  acknowledged  their  injustice,  and  j»roniised  never  to  act 
in  the  like  manner  again. 

"Order  and  discipline,  instruction  and  pniyer,  arQ  thus  regarded  and  em- 
ployed as  so  many  means,  general  and  particular,  for  cultivating  the  moral- 
ity of  the  pupils ;  and  the  undersigned,  during  the  short  tiino  he  has  hud  the 
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care  of  the  institution,  has  had  the  sfitinfaction  of  80cinj;  many  who  entered 
It  with  bad  and  distros>ing  liahits,  leave  ii  nietninorphosed  and  renewed. 
Sedaicncis  and  modesty  Inive  been  substituted  for  j[jriddine.s.s ;  the  spirii  of 
tenrKT.ince  forcriviiig  afier  sensual  enjoyments;  and  those  wlio  came  to 
fleeK  but  ordin.irv  bread,  have  aetjuired  a  taste  for  purer  and  hi«^her  food. 
It  is  hardly  pos>if)le  that  amon*^  so  many,  u  vicious  one  shonhl  not  oeca- 
bion:iUy  creep  in  :  and  last  year,  .Mm'.»n«f  the  new-comers,  was  a  cunning  and 
necoiiiplished  thief,  whose  depred.itions  tilled  the  establishment  with  dLss:it- 
isf  H'tion  and  ahirm.  It  wan  ditHcult  to  find  him  out,  but  fal-schood  and  per- 
ver-i  y  betray  themselves  in  tlie  end.  Heavy  suspicions  were  accumulated 
duriiiL''  the  year  on  the  head  uf  liie  criminal ;  and  tiiou^di  tliere  were  n(»t  j>os- 
iiive  prootV,  he  couhl  not  so  escape  our  viijjilanee  as  not  to  leave  us  in  pos- 
8es^if)ii  of  a  moral  certainty  a^rainst  liim.  He  was  expelled  at  the  examina^ 
tion  i>f  last  year.  Nevertheless,  as  there  was  no  le^al  proof,  his  name  was 
not  <tijLrmatized  by  publicity,  and  the  hi;rhcr  authoriiies  will  readily  excuse 
my  no:  mentioninif  it  here,  and  will  be  sa:islied  with  the  assurance  that  no 
mi>fortune  of  the  kind  has  since  oi'curred. 

5.    INSTllUCTIOX. 

The  business  of  the  primary  normal  school  is  to  form  school  masters. 
It  must  therefore  furnish  its  ])upils  with  the  sum  of  knowled^re  which  the 
state  has  declared  indispensably  nece*»"^iry  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
lower  cl.isses  of  the  people,  of  whom  they  are  to  be  the  teachers,  and  must 
afterward  fit  thei]i  to  fultill  their  impc^rtant  vocation  with  zeal  and  wiih  a 
relijrious  will  and  earne*'tness. 

No  more  than  i,'rapes  can  be  feathered  from  thorns,  or  fij,'s  from  thistles, 
can  any  thinif  i(ood  be  hoped  fr<un  schoolrna'^ters  who  are  n-ijardless  of  re- 
liij-ion  and  of  rnor.dity.  For  this  reason,  reUjrious  iubtrnction  is  placed  at  the 
he.id  of  all  other  parts  of  educilion:  iis  object  is  to  implant  in  the  nornud 
iicht)ols  such  a  mor.il  and  reli^rious  spirit  as  oui,^ht  to  pervade  the  po|ndar 
schools.  The  course  of  rclii^ions  instruction  has  undcrj^one  no  change  from 
th-it  slated  in  the  report  of  last  year,  exceiit  that  the  several  classes  have 
been  united  f«)r  the  JUblical  j)iri.  Durinff  the  present  year  we  propose  to 
treat  the  eoncurdduce  of  the  Gospels,  the  history  of  the  Apostles,  and  some 
of  the  Epistles.  The  course  adopted  is  this: — The  series  of  the  concord- 
ance is  established  and  dictated  by  the  master;  the  pass;i;ofes  and  discourses 
are  explained,  aiwl,  if  Ihou^^ht  expcMlieiit,  learnt  by  heart  by  the  pupils.  For 
tlie  catechisin>r.  or  reli<jrions  antl  moral  instruction,  properly  so  called,  the 
classes  are  separated.  The  great  catechism  of  Overberg  is  tjiken  as  a 
ground-work  :  and  we  tre.it  first  of  faith,  then  of  morals,  so  that  the  latter 
may  be  intimately  connected  with  the  former,  or  to  speak  better,  that  moral- 
ity may  tl<»w  from  faith  as  from  its  soun*c.  I  regard  religion  as  a  disposi- 
tion or  atfection  of  the  soul,  which  unites  man,  in  all  his  actions,  with  God; 
and  he  alone  is  truly  religii»us  who  possesses  this  disposition,  and  strives  by 
every  means  to  cherish  it.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  all  morality  is  reli- 
gious, because  it  raises  man  to  God,  and  teaches  him  to  live  in  God.  I 
must  confess,  that  in  religious  instruction  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any 
p.\rticular  method:  I  try  by  medit:ition  to  bring  the  thing  clearly  before  my 
own  mind,  and  then  to  expound  it  intelligibly,  in  fitting  language,  with  grav- 
ity and  calmness,  with  unction  and  earnestness,  beeansi^  I  am  convinced  that 
a  clear  exposition  obliges  the  pupils  to  meditate,  and  excites  interest  and 
animation. 

As  for  the  historical  part,  I  have  made  choice  of  a  short  exposition  of 
the  historv  of  the  Christian  churi'li,  with  an  introduction  on  the  constitution 
of  the  Jewish  church.  I  think  it  impossible  to  learn  any  thing  of  universal 
history,  that  can  be  useful  or  instructive  to  the  students,  in  less  than  a  hund- 
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red  le»son«.  It  sij^niifii's  litili*  wliptluT  a  village  jiclioolniastor  kiioim  the 
historv  of  India.  Cliina.  or  (j'ri'ece:  but  lie  ouj^lit  to  know  soiiiotliinjr  of  the 
historv  of  tlje  cliiirch,  Im'wiusc  it  is.  in  luaiiv  points,  ni'arlv  <'onnected  with 
tiiat  of  n'li>iii.>n.  I  must  confess  tlint.  in  the  mensuri'  of  time  allowed  us,  I 
cainiot  make  universal  history  very  intere>>tinir  or  j>rotitable  to  the  pupils; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  ecele>i.:stieal  hist«»ry. 

1  introduce  the  theory  of  edueatii>n  und  tuition  by  experimental  psychol- 
ogy. This  course  of  study  i^  of  intinite  u>e.  in  teaciiin<r  the  science  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  tuition,  as  likewise  in  teachinir  morals  and  reliirion ;  hut  I  re- 
gard the  Si»hool  for  praetiie.  and  the  method  tiiere  pursued,  a»  the  best 
course  of  pedai^ojritMJ  instructiiui.  1  have  come  to  tlie  conviction  that, 
generally  sj)eakin<f,  it  is  necesKiry  to  recommen«l  to  the  pupils  of  the  nor- 
mal schools,  and  to  all  youn;/  sclioolmasters,  a  firm  and  decided  plan,  leav- 
ing it  to  them  to  modify  it  as  time  and  experience  dictate.  It  is  with  them 
as  with  a  traveler  going  to  a  phice  he  has  never  breii  at  before:  it  is  best 
to  show  him  the  high  road,  that  he  may  not  lose  himself:  wfien  he  is  famil- 
iar with  that,  he  may  try  cruss-ro.-ids.  if  he  thinks  they  will  abridge  his  jour- 
ney, 'l^he  masters  (jf  the  school  auree  in  my  views  on  this  point,  and  en- 
deavor to  act  up  t()  them.  The  following  are  their  courses  of  instruction  in 
their  several  departments,  furnished  bv  themselves. 

Ijfin^udfrc  :*  First  class,  or  class  (if  the  first  t/rar. — In  the  first  half  year  we 
begin  with  the  simplest  elements,  nud  gradually  go  through  all  the  parts  of 
speech,  but  without  their  sub«livisions.  In  the  second  half  year  we  go 
through  the  subdivisions  in  like  maimer:  so  that,  in  the  first  year,  a  thorough 
knowUMlge  is  acijuirrd  (»f  the  simple  and  compound  elements,  as  well  as  of 
the  divisions  and  sw!i<ii\  i^^ions  of  speech.  'i'lu»  course  of  instruction  is  partly 
svnthelic,  and  partlv  an;)lvtic:  thai  is  to  snv.  what  has  been  learned  in  the 
first  manner,  is  made  thorouLdilv  clear  in  the  second,  bv  the  analvsis  of  a 
jiassage  from  some  author.  Sccnnd  class,  or  class  if  the  second  t/car. — This 
class,  j)roceeding  in  a  similar  way,  goes  thnMigh  the  most  complicated  peri- 
ods. In  tin*  second  half  year  the  pupils  are  f.i mil iari/.ed  with  the  most  im- 
port^mt  princii)les  of  logic  and  of  eiym«»logy. 

Arithmetic:  Second  class.j — In  the  tir>t  half  year  are  studied  the  rule  of 
three,  single  and  compound  interest,  ami  discount;  in  the  second,  the  ex- 
traction i»f  the  Hjuare  an*!  cube  roots,  :is  far  as  e(juations  (jf  the  lirst  and 
second  degree.  The  result  <»f  this  cour-«e  is  a  complete  familiarity  with  all 
the  branches  of  common  arithmetic.  1'hese  two  departments  of  instruction, 
langu;ige  and  arithmetic,  are  taught  according  to  the  views  of  the  inspector. 

(irirmelry ;  Sw.ond  class. — In  the  first  half  ye.ir  they  get  through  what  re- 
hites  to  rectilin«'ar  figures  ami  the  circle:  in  the  second,  the  theory  of  the 
transmutation  of  figures  is  added  ;  and  after  that,  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  and  the  measurement  of  solids.  The  books  of  ijistruc- 
tion  are  those  of  F.  Schmid  and  Von  Turck. 

Drawiiiir:  First  class. — In  the  first  half  year  drawing  is  carried  as  far  as 
the  knowledge  c^f  the  most  important  hiws  of  perspective,  so  as  to  place  ob- 
jects, not  too  complex,  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective.  In  the  second 
half  vear  thev  studv  light  and  sha<le.  S'^njul  class. — Durinif  the  first  half 
vear  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  relief  and  shading  of  works  of  art,  such 
jis  houses,  churches,  vases,  &c.  In  the  second  half,  the  pupils  copy  g(»od 
drawings  of  landscapes,  flowers,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  famili;irize  them  with 
the  style  of  the  best  masters.     The  method  adtipted  is  that  of  F.  Schmid. 

Reading :  First  cla.ss. — Begins  by  the  enunciation  of  some  sunple  propo- 
sitions, which  are  decomposed  into  words:  the  wonls  are  reducea  to  sylla- 
bles, and  these  to  their  simple  sound.  This  course  has  been  adopted  with 
the  pupils,  that  they  may  themselves  use  it  whh  the  younger  children,  and 
thus  acquire  a  familhir  acquaintance  with  it.     It  is  taught  according  to  the 

*  M.  VVagoer.  f  Another  muster  takea  tlio  arithinuUc  fur  the  Orsi  diUB  ur  find  vear. 
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Tiews  of  the  inspector.  Second  class, — In  the  firat  class  the  principal  object 
is  readiiiir  wiih  eascr;  in  the  sei'ond,  reiuliiig  with  expression.  Tlie  chief 
means  of  instruction  consist  in  the  masteFs  reading  aloud  frequently,  be- 
cause it  is  considered  that  this  ])lan  is  more  unfailiiitj^  and  more  easy  than 
any  rules.  Since,  however  great  the  afiplication  on  the  p:irt  of  both  ina.ster 
an(l  pupil,  the  art  of  reading  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  acquire,  tliis  bninch 
of  instructi«)n  occupies  a  wiiole  year. 

Sbifring:  First  class, — In  the  first  half  year  they  begin  with  easy  exer- 
cises in  time  and  melody ;  the  next  step  is  to  easy  piet'es  f<»r  four  voices. 
The  second  half  year  is  devoted  to  more  ditfieult  exercises  of  the  wune  kind ; 
80  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  tolerable  facility 
in  rending. 

^alural  Philosophy :  Second  clnss, — During  the  first  half  year  the  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  general  and  particular  properties  of  bodies;  to  those 
of  the  elements,  water,  air,  and  fire:  then  to  the  theory  of  sounds,  the  vi*lo- 
eity  of  winds,  the  equilibrium  of  tluids,  and  a<)ueous  meteors.  In  the  second 
lialf  yeur  comes  the  theory  of  light,  electricity,  the  lever,  the  inclined  plane, 
luminous  meteors,  optics,  &c.  The  principal  object  is  to  render  the  jmpils 
attentive  to  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  accustom  tht'in  to 
reflect  upon  her  laws  and  secrets.  The  method  adopted  here  is  that  of  the 
inspector. 

During  half  of  last  year  my*  le«isons  embnced  the  following  points: — 

MvtUai  AriUinu'tic. — 1,  The  knowledge  of  numbers  witii  reference  to  their 
value  and  form;  2,  addition;  3,  suiitniction;  4,  subtracti(m  and  addition 
combined;  5,  multiplication;  G,  multiplication  combined  with  the  preceding 
rule;  7,  division;  8,  varied  combinations  of  the  four  fundamental  rules. 
Ksich  rule  was  accompanie<l  by  its  apjilication,  and  by  examples  drawn  from 
common  life.  -My  principal  aim  was  to  exentise  the  pupils  in  ap])lying  the 
rules  to  pr.ictice.  I  liave  (Mideavored  also  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  the- 
ory, and  especially  to  the  mode  of  using  ditferent  rules  in  the  solution  of  the 
same  problem ;  with  this  view,  I  have  always  alternated  the  oral  and  written 
exercises. 

Arithmetic  on  the  Slate. — Calculation  on  the  slate  is  biistnl  upon  mental 
arithmetic,  insomuch  that  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  a  prc]>.ir;ition  for 
the  former.  When  the  four  first  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  are  gone 
through,  the  pupils  begin  to  use  the  slate.  I  have  labored  not  oidy  to  give 
them  practical  dexterity,  but  also  solid  knowledge,  and  with  this  aim  have 
accustomed  them  to  try  various  ways  of  working  the  questions. 

Elaine fUs  of  (.wfo?neJry. — I  have  followed  the  work  of  Ilarnisidi,  and  his 
theory  of  space  drawn  from  the  theory  of  crystals,  and  employed  by  him  as 
u  basis  to  the  mathematics. 

Natural  History:  Boiany, — The  principal  parts  of  a  plant  are  first 
pointed  out  and  named:  then  each  of  these  parts  are  examined  s(*p«irately : 
— 1,  the  root,  its  form  and  direction;  2,  the  stem,  its  internal  construction, 
its  figure  and  its  coverhig ;  3,  the  buds,  their  place  upon  the  stalk :  4,  the 
leaves,  their  variety  ncconling  to  their  situation,  their  mode  of  insertion, 
their  figure,  their  place;  5,  the  tlower-stalks ;  6,  the  tlowers  according  to 
their  species,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fixed,  their  composition ;  the  ca- 
lyx, corolla,  stamina,  pistil,  the  fruit,  seed-vessel,  and  sex  of  the  plants.  All 
this  liJis  been  shown  to  the  pupils,  either  in  the  plants  themselves,  or  in 
dr.i wings  which  I  have  traced  on  the  slate.  I  interni])ted  the  botany  till  we 
could  take  it  up  ag:iin  after  Easter,  and  began 

Mineralogy. — Iliave  pursued  the  siime  course  here.  The  pupils  have  first 
been  familiarized  with  tlie  properties  which  distinguish  minerals  one  from 
another,  as  their  colors,  the  arrangement  of  parts,  the  external  form,  regular 
and  irregular,  or  crystalline  form ;  the  polisli,  texture,  transparency,  vein, 

•  Mr.  Richler. 
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hardnens,  nltcrntion  of  color,  eflorvescence  in  acids :  nil  theae  proporties  have 
Wen  ()b.siTwd  by  the  pupils  in  llic  niiru-ruls  of  our  colk'clion.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded the  elnssitieation  of  niirienils,  from  vvhieh  the  pu])ils  have  learned  the 
names  and  uses  of  the  most  important. 

SimriniT. — Hjiviujjf  devoted  last  year,  with  my  sin^dn^r  pupils,  to  time,  tune, 
and  ac(»ustics,  1  have,  durin^r  the  ]>a^t  six  mouths,  c(»mlmKKl  the  three 
branches  <»f  tlie  art  of  sin'rin;/  which  I  had  before  taujjfht  separately,  and 
have  j^racticed  them  chieHy  on  tiered  vocal  music,  such  as  a  ps;ihn  of  Schna^ 
bd's,  a  chorus  from  ilauders  Messiah,  a  mass  of  Hassliniror,  and  another 
of  Schiedermeycr,  a  chorus  from  Haydn's  Creation,  two  sonj^s  by  Von  Web- 
er, itc. 

Thorough-Hose* — The  les>ons  T  have  jriven  in  this  science  have  been  nc- 
cordin^r  to  IlerinjrV  practi»'al  iiitrodu«'ti<»ri.  or  to  my  own  ideas.  The  follow- 
ing' coursi*  has  been  adopted:  1.  the  theory  of  intervals :  ti,  the  theory  of 
harmonic  thirds,  a.  if  tliey  compri-^e  a  scale,  b.  if  they  belonrr  to  the  wfiole 
system  :  3,  the  theory  of  the  chonl  of  the  M'Ventli, //.  if  it  behmpfs  to  a  Hcnle, 
h.  if  it  beloiifrs  to  the  whole  svstem  of  chords ;  4.  modulation,  a.  in  a  free 
RtyU',  /;.  in  a  free  style,  with  particular  reference  to  the  or^an ;  6,  written 
exercises  in  parts  for  four  voices. 

O'ltgriiphy. — We  have  lini^lieil  (Jermany  and  be«:,ain  Europe:  the  follow- 
ing: course  has  been  adopted.  Firr-t  wt*  made  the  ]>upils  accjuainted.  aa  ex- 
actly as  ]M)ssible,  with  tlir  Rhenish  j^rovinces — our  own  peculiar  conntrv; 
then  with  Prussia,  then  with  the  rest  of  (jermany.  This  was  <lone  in  the 
following  manner:  1,  the  boundaries;  *2,  the  mountairis:  3,  the  rivers:  4, 
the  natural  divisions  accordiuir  to  the  rivers;  5,  the  towns.  We  then  con- 
siden'd  (lermany  in  its  jJoliTical  ilivisioii^,  payinfr  attention  to  the  position 
and  natural  limits  of  the  countries.  All  the  exerci>es  on  this  su])ject  were 
done  with  ski'leton  maps.  If  lime  j>ermit  (thoujrh  only  one  year  with  two 
lessons  a  wtrek  are  allotte«l  to  this  department),  Euroi>e  will  be  followed  by 
a  p'Tieral  review  of  the  earth. 

Writing. — In  the  writin*^  1  have  followo*!  exactly  the  system  of  Ilenni^;; 
In*  ifi\inL%  1,  tlie  easiot  ami  simplest  letters  of  the  running  a1[>habet  to  be 
cojiietl,  eacii  letter  separately,  till  the  pupil  can  niake  them  with  ease;  2, 
words  composed  of  such  letters  as  they  have  pracliced;  3,  at  the  oi>enin^  of 
the  course,  after  Easier,  will  come  the  caj)ital  letters,  in  the  s;ime  way;  4, 
Enj^dish  handwritinij^.f  Jn  practiciuL^  sinude  letters.  1  have  especially  pointed 
out  how  one  was  ftirmed  out  of  another,  an<l  the  letter  they  were  praciicing 
as  m:ikin^r  piirt  of  that  which  f<»ll(iwed.  AHerwaRl  cojues,  written,  not  en- 
graved, are  placed  lu'iore  the  pui»ils.  because  these  last,  acconling  to  the 
opinion  of  ^n.)od  pennjcn,  discoura«re  the  pupils. 

Orthnu^nijjhi/. —  1,  The  object  and  utility  of  orthojjraphy ;  2,  jrcneral  rules 
of  (ierman  orihoLfraijliy  ;  3,  the  use  of  cn]»i!jil  letters;  4,  the  re«;ular  use  of 
is(d;iled  letters;  5,  the  division,  comp<»siiion,  and  abbrevuition  of  wonU. 
'J'hese  rules  are  alternately  put  in  pr.ictice  in  the  dictations.  The  director, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  masters,  exjimines  in  each  deiKirtment  every  three 
months.  Instrumental  nmsic,  rni  the  vitdin.  }>iano-forte,  and  or^ran,  is  taught 
by  Mr.  Richter  and  Mr.  Rudisch,  with  the  assistance  of  two  pupils. 

6.  SCHOOL  FOR  PRACTICE. 

It  is  difficult,  in  n  written  des<Tiption,  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  a  school,  or 
of  any  lartre  establishment  for  instruction.  Nevertheless,  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  this  institution,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils 
are  there  occupied.  The  rcgulatiiuis  tix  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  lessons  of  practice.     The  children  of  the  school  for  practice  are  di- 

•  Mr.  Rudisch. 

f  i.  e.  The  lluliuu  htindwriUiig,  as  diatingui'ihed  rrom  the  current  German  hand.— Transu 
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Tided  into  eight  classes,  and  one  of  the  pupUs  from  the  normnl  school  pre-' 
aides  over  eiich  of  these  divisions  nlternatdy,  bo  that  twcnty-foar  2ire  occu- 
pied from  one  to  two,  and  twenty-four  from  two  to  three;  and  while  the 
iifBt  twenty-four  are  teaching,  the  others  li>ton,  that  thoy  may  be  reisdy  at 
any  moment  to  take  it  up  and  continue  the  lesison.  This  can  Le  dune  only 
where  a  tixed  and  complete  mode  of  instruction  is  laid  down. 

The  hr;inehe»  tautrht  by  the  pupils  are  ^rrammar,  readin^r,  composition, 
wriiin^',  drawing,  arithmetic,  mental  exercises,  hin^jing,  relii^ion.  Ijtiiyuage 
is  fciuiiflii  partly  after  Krnusi*,  and  j)artly  on  the  plan  of  tlic  inspocior,  Mr. 
Wag-niT.  Reading  is  closely  connected  with  writing,  according  l<>  the 
method  of  the  inspector.  The  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  have  subjoets  of 
fumiliar  compositions  given  them  ;  at  the  Mime  time,  they  are  made  to  learn 
by  heart  short  letters,  narrations  and  descriptions,  because  this  is  deemed 
the  best  method  of  familiarizing  children  with  the  language,  and  enabling 
them  to  express  themselves  wiih  ease  in  writing.  When  they  have  Ksirned 
a  piece  by  heart,  they  endeavor  to  write  it  without  a  fault,  and  with  the 
proper  punctuation;  the  comparison  with  the  original  and  the  correction  are 
left  to  tliemselves,  that  the  thing  may  be  more  deeply  impressed  upon  their 
mind.  Arithmetic  is  taught  on  the  system  of  Schumacher  and  Jos.  Si-hmid. 
In  the  lower  cliisses  great  care  is  taken  that  the  numbers  are  always  correct, 
in  onler  to  avoid  the  inefticient  and  too  artificial  mental  arithmetic  of  iN^sta- 
lozzi,  and  to  make  arithmetic  itself  an  exercise  of  language.  Singirg  is 
taught  by  the  two  forwardest  pupils  of  the  school,  who  give  two  Icsmius  in 
the  morning,  and  drawing  by  the  two  most  skillful  draughtsmen.  For  exer- 
cises in  language  and  ment;il  activity,  use  is  occasionally  made  of  Krause's 
Exercises  for  tlie  JMirtd,  and  Pestalozzi's  Mother  s  Book.  On  religion  the 
pupils  give  but  one  lesson  a  week,  under  the  particular  guidance  of  the  di- 
rector. The  speciHl  superintendence  of  this  school  Ls  confided  to  the  inspect- 
or, Mr.  Wagner,  who,  besides  a  daily  visit  during  the  lessons,  8n])jeets  them 
to  a  slight  examination  every  week,  to  keep  up  a  persevering  activity  in  the 
young  men,  and  to  know  exactly  what  progress  is  made.  The  sjiti>faction 
of  the  parents  at  the  pupils'  mode  of  teaching  is  proved  by  the  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  school.  I  am  well  satisfied  whh  the  practical  ability  hith- 
erto shown  by  the  pupils. 

7    MASTERS  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Two  masters,  besi  les  the  director,  were  last  year  annexed  to  the  estab- 
lishment— the  inspector,  Mr.  Wagner,  and  Mr.  RicJiter.  The  assistant  mas- 
ter, Mr.  Rudisch,  was  ad<led  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  These  masters 
give  their  entire  and  undivided  attention  to  the  school ;  yet  they  are  not  suf- 
cient  for  this  great  establishment ;  two  pupils  and  the  organist  of  the  town 
assist  in  the  department  of  instrumental  music. 

Although  the  general  superintendence  rests  upon  the  director,  yet,  to  re- 
lieve him,  one  of  the  masters  in  rotation  has  hitherto  conducted  the  special 
•inspection  each  week.  But  I  see  every  day  more  clearly,  that  the  whole 
inspection  ought  to  devolve  upon  the  airector  alone: — ^in  a  well-regulated 
Louse  there  should  be  but  one  he^id.  The  other  masters  also  recognize  this 
principle ;  and  in  the  end  the  director  will  have  the  whole  superintendence, 
and,  in  case  of  need,  \\i\\  transfer  it  to  the  inspector.  But  as  the  director 
and  the  inspector  cannot  be  always  with  the  pupils, and  as  it  is  nevertheless 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  fixed  person  to  refer  to  when  disturb- 
ances or  comphiints  occur,  the  established  custom  will  be  continued  of  ap- 
pointing  the  student  wh"  is  deemed  the  best  fitted  as  superintendent  of 
his  fellow-students.  Tlr  \  plan  may,  besides,  have  a  very  useful  effect  in 
tlie  education  both  of  tlu  young  superbitendent  and  of  his  school-fellows. 
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SEMINARY  FUR  TEACHERS 


AT  WELSSENFELd, 

IN  PEUIIIA. 


This  seminary,  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  cicmentar}'  schools, 
is  one  of  fonr  Ix^lonjyring  to  the  province  of  Saxony ,f  and  was  last  organized 
in  1822.  It  combines  within  itn  preniiwH,  or  in  the  nei)?hborhood,  so  an  to 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  same  diri'ctor,  the  followinir  establishments: 

1.  The  normal  Si'Jiool,  or  seminary  for  teachers,  a  government  institution. 

2.  A  preparatory  school,  subsidiary  to  the  former,  and  cstablisheti  by  the 
enterprii^e  of  its  teacliers.  3.  A  seminary  school,  or  burglier  school,  of  four 
hundrexl  pupils,  already  described.  4.  An  elementary  sirhool  for  poor  chil- 
dren, of  two  luindred  pupil :4.  5.  A  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  twenty- 
five  pupils,  establishc(i  in  1828,  and  supported  by  the  government.  The  hist 
tliree  mentioned  schools  atford  practice  to  the  students  of  the  seminary. 

The  government  of  these  establishments  is  confided  to  a  director,^  who  is 
resp(ln^dble  immeduitely  to  the  provincial  si^lnml-board  in  Magdeburg.  Fie 
has  the  personal  charge  of  the  seminary  in  which  he  gives  instrtiction,  and  of 
wiiich  he  superintends  the  domestic  economy,  discipline,  and  police.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  seminary  by  three  teachers,  who  meet  him  once  u  week  in 
conference,  to  discuss  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  the  plans  of 
instruction,  and  other  m-itters  relating  to  the  school.  There  are  also  seven 
assistant  teacher:^,  live  for  the  seminary  s(.-hooK  and  two  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  institution,  who  also  assist  in  the  seminary  its4^1f.  Once  a  month 
there  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  just  enumerated, 
for  similar  purposes. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  produce  certificates  of  baptism, 
of  moH'l  conduct,  and  of  health,J  besides  an  engagement  on  the  p.'irt  of  their 

Imrents  or  guardians  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  tiilv  thalers  (thirty-seven  dol- 
ars)  for  maintenance.  These  papers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  director  a 
fortnight  before  the  day  of  examination.  The  candidates  are  examined  at  a 
stated  time  of  the  year  (after  Easter),  in  presence  of  all  the  teachers  «»f  the 
M-hool,  and  their  attainments  must  prove  siitisfactory  in  Bible  and  church 
history,  the  Lutheran  CatcK^luMn,  reading,  writing,  (ierman  gramnmr,  espe- 
cially the  orthography  of  the  language,  the  ground-rules  of  arithmetic  (mental 
and  written),  geography  and  hi**torv,  an«l  natural  history  and  philoso])hy,  of 
the  grade  of  the  highest  class  of  a  \)urgher  st'hool.  They  must  also  be  able 
t«»  play,  at  sight,  easy  pieces  of  music  upon  the  violin.  The  usu:il  ago  of 
admission  is  eighteen ;  and  the  lowest  at  which  they  are  admissible,  Si-ven- 
teen.  On  entrance,  they  are  entitled  to  free  lodging  and  instruction,  and,  if 
their  conduct  and  progress  are  siiti-^factory,  in  general,  receive  a  yearly  allow- 
ance of  twenty-live  dollars,  which  is  equivalent,  nearly,  to  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance.  Their  clothing  and  school-books  are  provided  by  the  pupils. 
The  mo«les  of  preparjition  judged  most  appropriate  by  the  authorities  of  the 
seminary  are,  the  attendance  on  a  burgher  school,  with  private  lessons  from 
a  competent  teacher,  or  entrance  into  the  preparatory  establishment  at  Weis- 
senfels.     A  gymnasium  is  considered  by  no  means  a  proper  place  for  the 

*  From  DiicheV  Education  in  Eumpo. 

t  At  Mai^fhiinr.  llnlheraUulL,  rrfurt,  Rn<1  WoiHMenfHls. 

^  Thi*  Rftv.  Dr.  (iHniiiV'h,  In  whom  I  am  indebU'd  for  a  kind  welcome  to  his  inrtitntlon,  and  a 
MH.  HCi*oiint  or  its  diA-mit  achmtla. 

§  TtieJirtMtioiH  iitfiied  by  thi*  prb>viiid:il  autburiUefl  are,  that  they  shall  hare  a  strong  cheftft 
and  Botmd  lunims  iKit  tu  be  tiM>  nciir-sigliUid,  nor  deal^  our  iuflrm.  The  pbyiilcian*ft  oertiflcote  mual 
lUte  whulbi-r  Ihey  have  had  the  meaalosi  tie 
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preparation  of  pupils,  iU  coiirMOH,  discipline,  and  mode  of  life  having  a  dif- 
ferent tendency  I'runi  tliut  required  by  the  future  teueher  of  a  eoninion 
sehool. 

The  achnisMon  of  new  pupils  takeR  phice  with  some  ceremony,  in  presence 
of  the  tt'.u'hers  inid  pupils.  The  director  ;5'iveR  a  eharj,'e,  hi  which  lie  mnkefl 
tiiein  .'U'qnainled  witli  llie  rules  of  tiie  K'huol, chiclly  thofse  relating  to  moral 
conduct,  lo  obedience  to  the  .MUtiiorities,  jnnictu:dity,  reijruhir  attend;iiice  at 
Htuily,  M*h«)ol,  church,  and.  in  jrenerah  on  the  ajtjxiinted  exercises,  due  exer- 
tion, ncaiiie*is  in  their  habits,  and  exactness  in  the  jmyment  of  dues  lo  the 
trade.'UU'n  with  whom  they  mny  denl.  They  bind  themselves  to  serve  for 
three  ve;irs  afier  Iwivinjr  tlie  school,  in  whatever  situation  may  be  assigned 
them  by  the  rei^encv  oJ'  ^[ersebur^r,  or  to  p;iy  the  cost  of  tlieir  education  and 
maintenance.  l)urmf»'  their  stay  at  the  seminary,  they  are  exempted  fn>m 
military  service,  except  for  six  weeks.  In  fact,  tliis  service  usually  takea 
place  at  leavinff  the  si-hool,  ami  before  entering  ujjou  their  new  career.  The 
number  of  j)UpilM,  on  the  average,  is  sixty. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are,  morals  and  religion,  German,  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  cosmology,  pedag()gy,  terraculture,  hygiene,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  music,  drawing,  ami  writing.  Cosmology  is  a  comprehenMve  term 
for  geogr.inhy,  an  outline  of  history  and  biography,  the  elements  of  natnnd 
history  and  natural  philosophy,  all  that  relates  to  the  world  (earth)  and  its 
inha])itants.  Pedagogy  includes  both  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The 
courses  just  enumerated  are  divided  among  the  masters,  according  to  the 
supposed  ability  of  each  in  the  particular  branches,  the  whole  instruciion 
being  given  by  the  four  teachers.  The  director,  as  is  customary  in  these 
schools,  takes  the  religious  instructicni.  and  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
ns  his  especial  province,  and  adds  lectures  on  the  theory  of  farming  and  gar- 
dening (terraculture),  and  of  health. 

The  duration  of  the  course  (d*  studies  has  been  reduced  from  three  years 
to  two,  on  account,  as  is  alleged,  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  abundant  sup- 
ply c»f  teachers.  There  are,  probably,  other  reasons,  such  as  the  expense, 
and  the  fear  of  over-educating  the  pupils  for  Their  station,  which  have  been 
influential  in  bringing  abiuit  this  riKluction.  There  are  two  classes  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  years  of  study.  The  tirst  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  re- 
ceiving instruction;  and  in  the  st'uond. practice  in  teaching  is  combhied  with 
it.  In  the  preparatory  school  there  is  likewise  u  course  of  two  ycirs  and 
the  jnipils  are  divid<*d  into  two  classes.  This  establishment  is  in  a  buildmg 
near  the  seminar)',  which  cim  acconnnodatc  forty  pupils,  and  ia  under  the 
special  charge  of  one  of  the  teachers.* 

The  outline  of  the  studies  in  the  two  schools  is  as  follows: 

RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION. 
PREPARATOHY  SCHOOL. 

II  rias:*.  r»il»le  storicr*,  which  the  ^uipils*  nuwt  be  nblo  to  narrate  with  propriety. 
Cllri^tiun  doctriiio.  rorlioiisi  of  Scripture  coiniuitted  to  memory.  Four  liou'n 
we«.*kly. 

I  ("liiss.  Ron  linjr  the  Bible,  espccinlly  the  historical  pj«rts.  Kraminnohor's  Bible 
Catcvhwin.    Christiuu  doctrine.    Purubles  of  the  New  Testament.    Seven  Luurs. 

In  the  lectures  on  Christian  doctrine,  which  the  two  chmses  of  the  normal 
school  attend  together,  the  director  gives  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  explains  and  illustrates  it,  and  interrogates  the  pupils, 
who  take  notes  of  the  liHiture,  which  they  subsequently  write  out 

NORMAL  dCHOOL. 

II  Cliisn.  Keudiuff  the  Bible,  purtioidarly  the  hLstorical  parts;  writing  catechet- 
ical exercijies,  u<luptod  to  children.    Two  hours. 

*  The  pnymnnts  miule  by  the  pupils  are.  jier  annum.  Tor  Iniitruction,  nine  dolliin :  for  dinneri 
brviid  iH>t  iiicludutl,  thirttHMi  dollure  and  flUy  conU;  Judtrini,'.  three  dnllnre;  wailiuyund  uundngtai 
tinie  of  aickiieaa,  une  dollar  ami  aerenty-dve  ceiilii ;  um:  uf  libnuy,  fifty  cenU. 
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I  Class.    Continuation  of  the  second  doss  course.    Two  hoars. 
I  and  II  Class.    Christian  doctriuo,  troin  Luther's  Catechism.    Three  hours. 
History  of  the  different  dispensations.    Two  hours.    A  course  of  two  years. 

The  course  of  church  history  is  taught^  also,  by  the  mixed  method  of  lec- 
ture and  interrogation,  to  both  classes  united 

GERMAN     LANGUAGE. 
PREPAKATOBT  SCHOOL. 

n  Cla-^s.  Exercises  of  speech  in  rcadiiicr  and  delivery.  Descriptions  nnd  essays 
on  siibfects  drawn  JfVom  common  life.  Gnimmar.  Writing,  as  au  exercise  in  cal- 
ligraphy and  orthography.    Nine  hours. 

I  CloHis.  Readinej  witii  explanations.  Composition.  Grammar  revised.  Writ- 
ing, as  in  tlie  seconu  doss.    I^ine  hours. 

N0R1CAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Rcadingj  with  explanations.  Writing?,  as  an  exorcise  of  callieraphy  and 
ortho^'niphy.  Exercises  of  stvlo.  A  composition  once  every  month.  Etisays'from 
history,  «j:eo;rrapliy,  or  natunJ  hi»torv'.     (Trumniar  rcvis»cd.     Eight  hours. 

I  Class".  Poetry,  with  readin«f».  Calligraphy.  Exercises  of  style.  Grammar  re- 
vised.    National  literature.    Seven  hours. 

The  first  and  second  dasses  are  united  for  a  portion  of  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment, iutcmled  to  rid  them  of  provincialisms  of  speech,  and  to  improve  their  hund- 
writiiig.    Three  hours. 

M  A  TH  E  M  ATICS. 
PREPAKATURT  SCHOOL. 

n  Class.     Arithmetic,  including  the  Rule  of  Three.    Tliree  hours. 

I  Class.  Arithmetic,  revised  and  exteniled.  Use  of  compass  and  ruler.  Four 
hours. 

NORSf  AL  SCHOOL. 

II  fLiss.    GeometTT.  commenced.    Four  hours. 

I  Class.    Revitiion  or  previous  studies.    Geometry,  continued.    Two  houn. 

Tho  method  of  teacliinjj  m:ithcmatics  is  that  of  Pestalozzi ;  and  director 
Harniscli  has  himself  prepared  a  work  on  g-eoinotry  for  his  pupils.  The  np- 
plicatiDHs  are  mnde  to  follow  the  prim-iples  clos<'ly.  As  in  the  other  courses, 
the  i(rejiter  part  of  the  learninj''  is  done  in  the  school-room,  the  books  !)eing 
used  rather  for  reference  than  for  preparation.  In  the  lessons  whieh  I  at- 
tended in  this  department,  much  skill  was  displayed  by  the  instructors,  and 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  intelligence  by  the  pupils.  Considering  it  as 
the  means  of  developing  tho  reasoning  powers,  this  method  Is  very  far  supe 
nor  to  that  in  which  the  propositions  are  learned  from  books.  To  exem- 
plify the  method  of  Dr.  Ilarnisch,  I  may  state  the  following  case  of  a  recita^ 
tion  in  geometry  by  the  second  class.  Tlie  equ;ility  of  two  triiingles,  when 
the  two  sides  and  the  angle  contained  between  them  in  one  are  eqnal  ro- 
Bpectively  to  the  two  sides  and  the  contained  angle  in  the  other,  iind  been 
shown  by  the  teacher,  and  the  demonstration  repeated  by  the  pupils,  who 
were  inlerrogatexl  closely  upon  it.  An  application  of  the  theorem  was  at 
once  required,  to  determining  the  distance  between  two  points,  one  of  which 
is  inaccessible.  Two  of  the  class  found  the  solution  immediately,  and  all 
were  able  to  take  part  in  the  subsequent  disi*ussion  of  the  problem. 

COSMOLOGT    (wELTKUNDE). 
PREPARATORT  SCHOOL. 

n  Class.  Elements  of  botany  and  zoology.  Excursions  for  practical  instruction 
in  the  former.    Four  hours. 

I  Class.  Geography  and  the  drawing  of  maps.  Elements  of  physics  and  tech- 
nology.   Biography.    Three  hours. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Clas<«.    Revision  of  tho  above  studies.    Tliree  hours. 

I  and  II  Classes  united.  General  views  of  the  earth  and  its  productions  and  la* 
habitaiits.  One  hour  weekly  for  one  year.  Gardening  and  hygiene  (Gcsundhdla- 
kunde).    Two  hours  weekly  for  two  years. 
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Tlie  lectures  in  the  normal  school  on  these  subjects  are  by  the  director. 
The  nuNUiH  of  illustr.ition  in  physics  are  small,  and  the  \vh(de  ooursc  is 
eliii'lU"  intrridi'd  to  shnw.he  future  tenehers  how  wide  a  ninge  of  knowledge 
may  fje  opened  to  them  bv  study.  The  natund  history  is  illustrated,  for  the 
most  jKiri,  by  drawinj^s.  To  render  the  seminarists  more  useful  in  theij 
situ;ition  «>f  eonntry  sehoolmasters.  whieh  a  larf^e  proportion  of  the  pupil; 
become,  they  h.ive  lectures  on  the  priiici])les  of  a^rriculture  and  jrardening. 
a»id  alr-o  practie.-.l  lessons  from  the  f^anleiu'r,  who  has  char«(e  of  the  pounds. 
The  pii])ils  work  dnrhifr  the  apj)ropriate  season  every  day  in  turn,  under  thi> 
direeii«m  of  the  gardener.  Ciood  manuals,  eonveyin<(  correct  but  elementary 
instruction  on  these  matters,  are  much  wanted.  They  should,  perhaps,  bi 
prep.jred  hy  a  teacher,  but  by  no  means  allowed  to  g«>  into  use  without  re- 
vision by  j)er>ons  specially  acquainted  with  the  ditlerent  branches  of  science 
thus  ^rroiipeil  together.  'I'his  revision  would  insure  the  accunicy  which, 
thou;,'ii  dillicult  to  attain,  is  so  necessary:  the  more  so  in  conveymg  such 
elrnirnts,  as  there  is  no  collateral  knowlcd^^e  to  correct  or  modify  error  us  to 
fact  or  tlieury. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING. 
PRF.PAllATOKT  PCUOOL. 

Till'  tifftt  clx-is  rrcrive  simple  directions  for  keeping  sehool,  and  lessons  on  teach- 
ing. Tliey  iilten«l  in  turn  ilic  elap.«*es  ul' the  heminary.achooib  two  Lours  weekly,  but 
Utke  no  part  lu  teociiiii^. 

IfOKlCAL  MJHOOL. 

IT  Class.    Jjesaons  on  toachinsr,  three  liorirs.     Visits  to  the  schools,  three  hours. 

1  (.'lass.  Lessons  on  the  art  ot'tcaehitn.'.  threi*  hi'ins.  Visits  to  th^  schools,  live 
hours.  LorfSMns  on  the  instrui-tion  of  the  deal'  an«l  diinib,  hy  the  directi^r  of  that 
deji.iitinorit,  (ine  h<^ur. 

1  and  11  Cla.-rNes  iinite<l.     Science  of  tcaohinj:,  two  hours. 

The  direct(»r  delivers  the  course  on  the  science  of  teaching,  whieh  in  these 
schools  is  considered  of  the  hi^diest  importance,  and  idso  gives  a  portion  of 
the  les.sons  in  the  art  of  teachin<r  to  the  tirst  class. 

The  tlieorctical  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  embraces 
two  eonrses,  each  of  a  year ;  the  first  bein«f  devoted  chierty  to  education  in 
gi'iier.d,  ilu*  second  to  instruction  and  the  arrangements  <>f  the  si'hool.*  The 
director  remarks  of  this  course,  that  th«'  pupils  learn  by  it  to  siiy  a  go(»d  deal 
u[)on  these  subjects,  and  sometimes  believe  that  they  can  easily  execute 
what  thi-y  can  so  readily  des^rribe  ;  an  opinion  t»f  which  practice  can  ;;lo'.ie 
show  the  error,  and  which  it  is  essential  shoid<i  be  removed.  The  general 
theory  of  education  is  founded  upon  the  constitution  of  man,  and,  undrr  the 
he.ul  of  instruction,  the  methods  of  teachhig  the  various  branches  are  de- 
scribed. 'J'he  practice  which  must  rentier  this  theor)'  of  real  use  is  had  in 
part  in  the  schools.  The  pupils  attend  the  free  school,  the  burgher  school, 
un«l  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  at  stated  times.  They  go  at  first  as  listen- 
ers, next  take  part  in  the  instruction,  under  direction  of  the  assistant  teach- 
ers, and  Ijislly  instruct  the  chisses.  In  order  that  they  may  have  models  of 
teachiuir,  not  only  in  the  assi.stants,  but  in  the  teachers  of  the  seminary 
themselves,  the  fatter  give  lessons  occasionally  in  the  different  schools. 
Thus  the  director  teaches  one  hour  per  week  in  the  seminar}'  school,  the 
second  teacher  two  hours,  and  the  third  and  fourth  teachers  four  hours. 
The  lower  chiss  attend  the  several  classes  of  the  burgher  school,  except  the 
highest  girls'  class,  remaining,  in  general,  one-fifth  of  the  time  in  each  class 
except  the  lowest,  where  they  remain  double  this  time,  and  visiting  each 

*  ItnnuKh^D  M.inuiil  or  Common  School  .Matters  (Haixibuch  dos  Volks-schulwesens)  Lb  used  an 
a  text-lHiok. 

A  more  commfmdivitiion  of  the  courv  15  into  p<Hl»(^-l^i(^8,  or  the  principles  of  education  and 
imtnictioii.  MettKHliCH.  or  the  nrt  of  tcuchint;  the  «<y!<tem  or  methiKlR  of  iHiiictition,  tu  wtiich  a 
thinl  (livl!>lon  i:«  wmietMiKw  midi-O,  eHll<-<l  diduclicA,  wliich  reltitefl  to  the  BubJeclB  of  education, 
(tichwurz  Erzichun^;  und  L'uterrichUi  leliru). 
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cLias  twice  at  intervals.  The  upper  cIaas  attend  nlso  the  girls*  claims  the 
deaf  and  dumb  school,  and  the  free  scliooK  remaining  one-eighth  of  their 
time  in  each  of  the  cl^isseH.  Each  member  of  the  lower  chisH  keens  a  jour- 
nal of  his  vibitB  to  the  schools,  whieh  is  inspci^ted  by  the  second  teacher. 
Each  of  the  first  class  draws  up  a  report  of  his  occupation  and  observations 
in  the  schools,  which  is  reviewed  by  the  iissistant  teiicher  of  the  class  to 
which  it  refers,  and  is  then  examined  by  the  second  teacher  and  by  the  di- 
rector. The  several  assistant  teachers  make  reports  upon  the  quaiificjitions 
of  the  seminarists  who  have  given  instruction  in  their  classes.  By  these  ar- 
rangements, a  pupil  who  has  the  mental  qualities  essential  to  a  teacher  can- 
not fnil  to  become  well  versed  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Habits  of 
observation  are  inculcated,  which  must  be  of  greiit  sen-ice  to  him  in  his  prac- 
tice, enabling  him  to  adapt  himself  t4.>  the  circumstiinccs  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  to  profit  by  the  exjxTience  of  every  dav. 

To  exemplify  the  principles  and  methods,  a  small  number  of  the  children 
from  the  seminary  school  are  bmuf^ht  into  the  class-room  of  the  seminary, 
and  arc  examined  upon  a  given  subject  by  some  of  the  pupils.  The  class 
present  and  the  director  make  their  notes  on  these  examinations  and  the 
excn^ise  terminates  by  an  examination  of  the  children  by  the  director  him- 
self, as  an  exemplification  of  his  views,  and  that  they  may  not  receive  injury 
from  being  left  in  a  half  or  ill-informed  state  on  the  subjects  of  the  lesson. 
The  children  having  retired,  the  (litferent  members  of  the  class  make  their 
criticisms,  which  are  acce])ted  or  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  director,  a 
conference  or  discusHion  being  kept  up  until  the  subject  is  exhausted.  The 
character  of  each  exen-isc  is  marked  bv  the  director,  who  is  thus  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  progress  made  by  every  member  of  the  class,  and  to  encourage 
or  admonish  privately,  acconling  to  circumstances. 

The  lectures  given  hy  the  head  master  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  also  accompanied  by  practice,  a  certain  number  of  pupils  being  detained 
every  diiy  for  that  puri)ose.  TIvp  basis  of  the  method  is  the  idea  that  it  is 
possible  to  restore  the  deaf  mute  to  society,  by  enabling  him  to  understand 
spoken  language  from  the  nu)tinn  of  the  lips,  and  to  speak  intelligibly  by 
mechanical  rules.  It  is  hoped  ultimately,  by  training  every  8chc)olinaster  in 
tins  method,  that  the  mute  may  be  instructed  hi  schools  with  other  children, 
and  thus  not  be  required  to  sun«ler  ties  of  kindred  during  a  long  absence 
from  home.  The  pupils  of  the  deaf  and  clumb  institution  do  not  live  in  the 
establishment,  but  are  boarded  with  tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Weissenfels. 
The  object  is  to  induce  the  practice  of  the  lessons  out  of  school,  the  pupils 
being  enjoined  to  avoicl  the  use  of  signs.  The  first  lesson  is  one  in  articnhv- 
tion.  The  principle  of  this  instruction  is  now  dominant  in  Germany,  but  up 
to  this  time  the  system  has  not  been  fairly  tried  by  its  results.  The  indomi- 
table perse venmce  of  the  masters  of  the  principal  schools  which  I  visited 
struck  me  with  admiration;  but  I  was  not  convinced  that  wliat  they  ahned 
at  was  practicable,  at  Icist  to  the  extent  which  their  principle  asserts.  Tho 
attempt  deserves,  however,  tho  best  encouragement. 

DRAWING. 
FRKPARATOBY  SOHOOL. 

Tho  two  dassea  united  for  geometrical  and  porBpective  drawing. 

r  NORICAL  tCHOOL. 

The  same  coarse  continued. 

MUSIC. 
PRZPARATOBT  SCHOOL. 

The  two  eUssea  united  for  instniction  in  tho  elements  of  mnsic.  Choral  Ringing. 
Jostniction  is  given  on  the  pinno  uiul  organ  to  the  pupils,  diNidcd  into  four  seo- 
tious.    They  are  also  taught  the  violin. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  instruction,  as  jnat  stated,  is  oontinuod.    Theory  of  music.    Composition. 
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The  violin  is  tnuirht,  as  the  moans  of  londiiij;  the  exercises  in  sinf^ing  in 
the  c'K'iiuMit.iry  K-hools.  The  piano  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  or^an, 
ft  kiinwltMlirf  ufwliicli  is  important  to  the  Prussian  whoohnaster,  as  enabling 
hin\  ti)  cut  as  or^^anist  in  tiie  church  of  the  parish  where  iiis  M?hool  may  be 
siTu;;ti'(L  So  hi^rli  a  v;ihu*  i**  phicvd  upon  an  eh'invntary  kno\vled;jfe  in  vocal 
mu>ii-.  liuit  an  ahility  to  i^ive  instruction  in  it  is  indispensable  to  admission 
into  tlir  riass  of  teachers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surpriMntr  that  the  pupils  of 
the  MMniiiJiries,  in  ^'iMieral,  arc  proficients  in  music.  I  confess, however, that 
I  wa.>  not  |)rcj)ared  f«»r  the  advance  in  tiic  theory  and  practice  to  which  many 
of  tilt'  fir^^t  cla>*i  in  this  scliool  had  attained.  In  rcjjard  to  the  former,  I  was 
prcMHi  at  one  of  the  exercises  in  composition,  in  which  the  teacher*  read, 
an«l  tl.c  pii[«ils  transcrihrd,  three  stanzas  of  portry.  This  done,  they  were 
rc<jtiiriM!  to  cnnij)ose  an  air  ad.ipted  to  the  words.  In  less  than  ten  minutes, 
a  fif.h  of  tlu'  f];iss  were  ready.  Tlie  teacher  took  his  station  at  a  black- 
boanl.  on  which  the  led«;cr  lines  were  drawn,  and  one  of  the  pu}»ils  wliomhe 
d«'siL,^ii;:li<l  iK'^^'an  to  mijit  the  words  to  the  air  which  he  had  composed,  the 
teachtT  writing'  the  mu>ic  meanwhile.  This  air  was  pronounced  not  to  be 
orii{iii;il.  A  secoiul  was  tricil,  wliich  the  teacher  thou«rht  an  imitation.  A 
third  niid  fourih  he  a('Ci'})ted.  and  wrote  uj)on  the  boanl.  They  were  criti- 
cised l.y  hot!)  the  class  and  teacher,  set  to  jiarts  by  the  fi>rmer,  and  sung. 
The  two  clas^tM  were  in  the  next  hour  uniteil  for  clioral  singing,  in  which 
luiuiy  art'  j)roiicitMit,  the  teacher  leiidinir  at  the  or«ran. 

Tiu'  iM»ur-e  of  draw  in;,'  is  limited  in  i-xtent.the  object  being  chiefly  to  give 
oppori unities  to  tlM)se  pupils  who  liave  a  taste  for  drawing  to  cultivate  it 
In  f;ict.  ;i-i  it  tends  to  <Hvert  attention  from  more  important  matters,  which 
the  .-liort  time  spent  at  the  seminary  n^juin's  entire  devotion  to,  it  is  not 
mueh  ei'.ctMir.'iL'ed. 

Th<'  four  tcMchers  attached  to  the  normnl  school  liMve  charge  of  specific 
dep.iriiiients  of  labor,  as  well  as  of  particular  imj)lements  of  instruction. 
The  ilir»  el<»r  has  the  general  suptTintendtMu-i^  i»f  the  instruction,  discipline, 
houvtr'mlil  arran-n-nients,  and  finance,  and  is  librarian  of  their  small  collec- 
titni.  The  second  teaclnT  has  charge  of  one  (d*  the  schools,  of  the  musical 
exerelM's,  bmiks,  and  inslruments;  a  third,  of  the  students  when  assembled, 
esjK'ei:;lly  in  tlie  seh(»ol-housi',  atiil  of  the  (Irawinirs,  coj)y-slips  for  writing, 
and  m:ip«i.  'JMie  fourth  superintends  the  pupils  while  in  the  dwfUinjr-house, 
and  al-o  at  meals.  These  teachers  are  aiiled  in  their  duties  bv  vounirerones 
attained  to  the  siMjiinary.  under  the  title  of  a^^i^tant  teachers.  The  dining- 
hall,  or  the  reeit.nion-r«>oms,  >*erv(!  as  plaees  of  stu<ly.  according  as  the  pupils 
are  in  the  s(h(n»l-heu<e  or  in  thedwellin^^  the  two  buildings  being  separated 
by  a  j)<ir;ii»n  of  the  grounds.  The  chapel,  which  is  a  neat  room  connected 
with  tlie  .-sehool-house,  h^erves  for  the  music-r(>om,  as  well  as  for  the  religious 
exiTci  cs. 

'J'lie  ordiT  of  the  day  i"  the  normal  school  will  serve  to  show  how  con- 
stanMy  these  young  men  are  employed  in  preparing  for  the  duties  <»f  their 
aniuo-is  profci-ion,  and  yet  they  appeared  to  me  always  cheerful  in  the  per- 
fornianee  of  tlh-ir  selt-imposed  task.  In  winter,  the  pupils  rise  at  five,  and, 
alUT  w.i^hinir  and  dressinj,',  have  a  brief  reliirious  exercise,  and  studv  until 
breakfast,  which  is  at  seven  oVlock.  Until  eiirht  there  is  recreation.  From 
eiifht  Miiiil  twelve  thev  are  in  school,  engaged  in  recitation,  listening  to  lec- 
ture>;.  or  teachiML'.  hVom  twelve  until  one  they  have  dinner  and  recreation. 
From  one  u.itil  live  they  are  again  in  school.  From  fue  until  seven  or  half 
past  >.'\eii,  ijj  snnnner,  there  is  rex.Teation.  or  excursions  are  mailewith  u 
teacher,  iinl  then  study  until  nine.  In  winter,  there  is  recreation  until  six,  from 
six  to  eiirht  study, and  from  eight  to  nhie  musical  exen-ises,  one-third  playing 
on  the  Niolin,  another  on  the  organ  or  piano,  and  another  singing.  At  half 
past  nine  in  winter,  and  ten  in  summer,  the  pujuls  retire.     There  are  ])rayeni 

*  Mr.  UenachoL 
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morning  and  evening.  On  \Vednc-id.i\'  and  Saturday  thuy  have  half  of  the 
day  for  recreation,  ami  in  Humnior  nialie  oxeiiri^ions  tu  colloet  plants  or  min- 
erals. A  phice  for  gymnastic  oxercit>e.s  is  provided,  and  used  duruig  the 
houra  of  recreation. 

The  moral  education  of  these  young  men  is  closely  attended  to.  They 
not  only  receive  direct  roli<,n(>us  inhtructi(.>n,  but  the  best  examples  are  con- 
stantly before  them.  The  chief  reward  for  proficiency  or  good  conduct  is 
the  approbation  of  the  tc^ichers;  the  principal  punishment,  short  of  dismis- 
sion, their  di^«;lpprol):ltion.  The  director  has,  also,  the  influence,  resulting 
from  his  power,  to  give  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  meritorious  wliile  in  the 
school,  and  to  secure  them  <rood  places  at  leaving  it^  The  greatest  harmony 
reigns  throughout  the  estaT)lir*hnient.  On  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  there 
are  frequently  partie?^  in  turn  among  the  teachers,  to  which  the  pupils  are  in- 
vited, and  where  there  is  usually  music.  Those  who  have  acquaint^mces  m 
the  town  are  encouraged  to  vir*it  tiieir  families,  but  the  places  of  visiting 
must  be  known  to  the  director. 

Physical  educ:iiion  is  most  essential  where  young  men,  at  the  time  of  life 
of  these  seminarists,  are  sedulously  engaged  in  nitellectual  pursuits,  and 
necessjirily  so  mncii  confined  to  the  house.  They,  therefore,  have  gymnas- 
tic exerci'^es  or  work  in  the.  fields  or  garden,  (»r  walk  during  those  periods 
of  the  day  and  p:irts  of  the  week  allowed  I'or  reereation.  Care  is  t,*iken  that, 
unless  indisposed,  tiiey  do  not  remain  in  the  house  at  those  times,  when  the 
weather  permits  them  to  be  in  the  open  air.  There  is  an  infirmary  for  the 
sick,  in  which  one  of  the  pu|)ils  in  turn  acts  as  nurse,  and  a  physician  is 
called  in  when  necess^iry. 

The  school  year  w  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  from  the  beginning  of 
June  until  August,  the  seciiml  tVuni  September  to  Christmas,  and  the  third 
from  January  to  May.  The  holidays  are  four  weeks  in  August,  two  at 
Christmas,  and  one  at  Easter.  During  the  first  two  named,  the  pupils  go 
home  to  their  friends.  Chri4mas  is  celebrated  in  the  school,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  first  and  Si>eond  terms  tliere  are  private  examinations,  the  results 
of  which  are  ctmimuiucited  to  the  students.  At  the  close  of  the  thiriltenn, 
the  examination  for  passing  from  the  second  to  the  first  class  is  held,  and 
none  are  promoted  from  one  el.iss  to  another  unless  fully  proficient  in  the 
courses  of  the  past  year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  ye^ir,  fhey  are  examined 
upon  the  whole  range  of  study,  an<l  in  composition  and  orthography.  Those 
wno  pass  satisfactorily  receive  a  dij»lom:i,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  obt^iining 
employment  as  teachers.  Some  of  the  most  promising  are  frequently  re- 
tained in  the  schools  of  the  institution  as  assistant  teachers,  under  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  director.  The  additional  experience  thus  gained  is  of  im» 
portimce  in  a  professional,  and  ultimately  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

Every  pupil,  on  le.i\ing  tiie  scho«)l  with  a  diploma,  makes  a  dniwing,  or 
copies  a  piece  of  music  or  of  writing,  which  he  leaves  as  a  memento. 

The  pupils  of  all  the  normal  schools  nre  bound  by  law  to  sen'e  in  such 
aituations  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  for  three  years,  or  to  pay  certain  same 
in  lieu  of  tliis  st^rviee. 

The  domestic  economy  is  superintended  by  the  director,  who  has  a  house- 
keeper under  his  orders.  Dinner  is  provided  at  a  common  table,  but  each 
person  furnishes  himself  with  breakl'ist  and  sup]>er.  The  diet  is  of  the 
plainest  kind,  but  there  is  meat  for  dinner  every  day  in  the  week  except 
two.*  The  police  of  the  establishment  is  attentled  to'  bv  the  pupils  them- 
selves. The  membeVs  of  the  second  class,  in  turn,  have  charge  of  the  police 
of  the  school-rooms,  dormitories,  of  the  himps,  of  ringing  the  bell,  &c. ;  or 
these  duties  are  executed  by  those  who  have  fallen  under  censure.  The 
first  class  supc*rintend  the  tires  and  out-of-door  work,  have  charge  of  the 

*  The  dinniir  owU  seven  clollAra  aitd  tifty  a>iiUi  per  nnniim,  or  about  two  cents  and  a 
kalf  per  day.    It'  a  pupil  lecctrod  no  Miipend  from  the  iiiAtitiuiuiH  he  b  changed,  but  half  this 
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(H'llar,  Rtore-room,  Invatorj-,  &c.  TIhto  are  throo  dormitoritf*,  undor  the  general 
Pupcrintciul«"iu-o  of  cuu'  (►f  the  tcjichcrs,  aitlcd  by  jmjiils  sclwtod  for  the  purpnae. 
The  bod  and  bcddini^'  are  furniHlu'd  by  tho  pupilH  at  fntrance.  The  l<xl^iiig  of 
thi'sv  youtlw  JH,  Ilko  thi-ir  faro  and  olothinjf,  of  tho  plaiii<.*9t  sort — a  plainnew 
which  putA  in  8tn m;r  relief  the  rieluiosw  of  the  moral  and  Intel lectuai  culture 
alK»rded  bv  the  inKtituticm.* 

The  fullowing  additionul  particulars  respecting  tliis  celebrated  semi- 
nar}', are  galhered  from  a  full  doBcriptiun  by  Mr.  Kay.  in  his  "  Social 
Condition  and  Ediwation  of  the  People  of  Europe."  Mr.  Kay's  visit 
to  the  institution  wiia  made  in  184G.  He  gives  prominence  to  some  fea- 
tures brietly  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Bache. 

All  camlidati'S  for  adininHlon  })ro8ent  tlieinselves  at  t)ie  iniititution,  at  tho 
auiiual  eauilidates'  e\aiuin.itioii.<<,  whk'h  are  eoiniueted  by  the  director  and  pro- 
fd'ssors,  in  th<»  prewmu;  of  the  (*diieatiiinal  nwi^istrate  fi)r  tlie  county.  Tlio  most 
able  and  forward  of  the  candidal) -»  are  then,  afu-r  a  cariful  exjunination,  elected 
and  admitted.  Hiere  are  ^I'm-rally,  in  each  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  eonie 
PIKxrial  rei^ulationH,  limitiiur  thin  eh«)iC''  of  HtuilentM  for  tlu-  normal  ci»IIegea.  Tlius, 
tin-  regulations  of  tlie  pr«»vinee,  in  whieli  tin-  normal  colh'j^e  of  Weiwk-nfi-Ui  is 
situiited,  preHoriU.',  that  ''  no  ^hort-sightl•d,  dt-af,  or  fcrble  ciindidates  slmli  bo 
admitted."  The  sjime  reuulati<»ns  alsi)  din.et  iIk-  exainiu'i's  to  ^ive  a  preference 
to  th«»se  ftmdidat'.H  wlio  have  a  bri»a<l  eh  st  and  a  ^«>od  \oiei-.  They  alwi  forbid 
any  ytmng  nmn  Ix'ini;  admitt'-d  U-ftMv  ho  h;u»  comi>K-t''d  hij*  Jkrvi-ntcvnth  year, 
or.  ''  unk-ss  h«'  is  ayoun^  man  of  a  ^'kxI  eliaraetrr,  moral  habits,  and  unimpeach- 
able eonduet." 

A  part  of  the  youni^  studrnt^  edu<?ated  in  the  WeiKKt-nft'ls?  institution  are  pre- 
pared for  aihnission  in  a  ])rt>p:iratory  normal  eiille£;e,  nituatiMl  nut  far  from  the 
principal  e8t;iblishment.  ThiH  )>reparatory  institution  eont^iins  al>i.iut  sixty  box's, 
most  of  whom  arc  drstined  for  reeepti»»n  into  the  printripal  eolle||;e.  Some  of 
them,  howfVer,  make  «ueh  H-itisfaetory  jirojL'ross  in  th/ir  stutlies  durinj^  their  resi- 
dence in  tho  preparatory  institution,  iis  to  Ix;  able  to  prcH«'nt  themselves  at  the 
annual  examination  for  diplom:u<,  without  fi;oiu^  throu'^h  tho  normal  college  at 
all.  The  course  of  study  at  th.s  jirepar.itory  st.'h«M»l  is  of  two  years'  duration. 
Th«»  b<»y8,  who  are  dt-stined  to  bi*  ti-acht-rs.  and  wIiiki'  parents  can  ciflTord  to  pay 
for  their  education,  en^•r  it  al>«»ut  the  end  of  th"ir  tirt-'i-nth  year,  after  K-aving  the 
primary  panvhial  schiM»ls.  Tlii-re  arc  two  class'.'s  in  this  sc1hk)1.  The  fii>t  clrws 
is  intended  for  tht;  b«As  durin;^  th«.-ir  lii-st  Vi-ar's  r«.-sidi  nee  in  tlie  establish mi-nt| 
the  seermtl  cont^iins  all  those  who  have  sp*'nt  more  than  one  year  in  the  i-stab- 
lishmcnt. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  first  class  of  this  preparatorj'  school  are : 
religious  instructinn,  Scripturo  liistory ;  com[)osition ;  a  clear  pronunciation  in 
readinif  and  sih.*aking;  arithmi'tic,  writing,  tht;  (ilerman  language;  agriculture 
and  farming;  drawin;;:;  singing,  the  violin,  anil  piano-foiie. 

The  subjects  «>f  instruction  in  tht;  second  chiss  are  :  religious  instruction.  Scrip- 
ture history,  Scri])tural  intei-pretiition  ;  the  German  language  ;  writing,  arithme- 
tic, g^-ometry,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  history,  drawing ;  choral  singing, 
the  violin,  the  piano-foiic ;  and  ext-rcises  in  teaching. 

It  often  happeniMl,  tluit  many  young  men  who  liad  prcM'nted  th<ans(^lvcs  at 
tht'se  entr.mce  examinations  liiive  bt*cn  rejected,  as  not  having  made  sufticient 
pn^'css  in  their  studies,  even  wli«.'n  there  still  remained  several  mioccupieil 
vacancies  in  the  establishment,  which  the  director  was  desirous  of  filling  up.  But 
th«.'  maxim  in  Prussia  is,  that  it  is  better  to  have  no  teacher,  tlian  to  have  an 
incapiible  or  an  immoral  one. 

As  soon  as  a  candidate  has  been  admitted  into  the  "Wcisscnfels  College,  ho  is 
required,  with  the  approbiition  of  his  parent,  or  guardian,  to  bind  liimscif  by 
writing. 

*  The  yearly  cost  of  this  institution  is  but  about  twentv-ciKht  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 
Tlie  director  rrriivps  a  H.ilary  of  i«ix  hundrfd  dollari*,  which  enables  him  to  live  very  com- 
fortably, and  to  maintain  his  prn]»«r  Matinn,  on  a  par  with  the  burxher  authorities,  the  cler> 
gymau',  district  judge,  ^c. 
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lit.  During  the  first  tlinv  yoara  afttT  leaving  the  normal  college,  to  accept 
my  sitiL'itioii  m  the  county  in  whirli  iho  collvgi.'  i»  ts'.tnatt.il,  to  wliieh  he  Klioalii 
be  prt'sented  by  tlw  eonnty  m;i/:»isti;itj.s ;  and  liurinj:  this*-  thrrr  jell's,  to  avoid 
all  engag«^ment:«  wliieh  wouM  lavvcnt  him  fullilling  thi»  condition. 

iiil.  Ij'  he  Flunild  not,  during  the  first  three  yeaiv,  aeccpt  any  Bituation  which 
the  connty  miiglstrati-H  <jir>r  hini  as  »)on  as  it  ia  oH'rred,  to  rvymy  to  the  ctdlege 
all  the  outlay  wh;eh  w.-w  made  by  the  institution,  while  hr  remaine<l  there,  u|k«i 
his  m.'iinfcnanei-  and  Vilu«-ation. 

The  PruHsian  governiii'.  iit  has,  however,  enacted,  that  jw  long  an  any  candi- 
dat.',  who  iijis  hri'D  educated  at  nne  of  the  normal  colli-gi-s  <»f  a  county,  is  unpny- 
viile^J  with  a  situiition,  neither  the  e<»unty  magistrates  n<ir  any  |ianH*hial  c<^7iimit- 
tee,  nor  any  )Kitn>n  of  a  private  seluiol,  shall  elect  any  other  |H-i-son  as  a  teacher, 
even  although  such  person  t»hall  have  oljtaineil  a  diploma  ceilifyiug  his  fitness  to 
be  a  tewher. 

nio  alMjve-ment'oned  regulation!?  are  int'-n'h-d  to  pri'Vent  unprincipled  nien 
making  u«e  of  thii  gratuitous*  education  of  thi-  itillege^  merely  lor  their  ojvn 
advancement  in  life,  witlmut  any  i/itf-ntion  i)f  e^■^•r  a<t:ng  ns  teaeliers  in  the  p.-.ro- 
ehiul  wdiools  of  the  e«»unty :  t<»  pnvent  the  youiig  m«ii  cummeiicing  t<»  tench, 
b'tore  they  have  satisfu'd  tho  nuii^istrates  of  their  illness  and  capability ;  and  t<i 
tiblige  the  young  anil  unpractlci'd  t-'aehei's  to  begin  their  ljd>«)i-s  in  the  woi-se  piiid 
an>l  |.KH)rer  situations,  from  whieh  tluy  are  atlerward  advanced  to  the  morf  im- 
portant and  lucrative?  |H>sts,  if  llp-y  prove  th«-mselv«.'s  desi-rving  of  such  advanee- 
mt-nt.  Were  it  not  for  th«.'  former  <if  tlii-se  two  reirnlations,  the  |»<K»rer  situations 
would  never  be  filled,  while  the  woi-se  jwid  teaelu  i-s  wouhl  s<'liU»m  have  any 
ho)H-s  of  any  advancement;  and  wen-  it  not  for  the  latter,  unprinei|>led  men 
Would  lit'  able  to  av.-iil  them'<elves  of  the  gi'atu'.t<ius  edueation  (if  tht»  college  io 
order  to  |>repare  for  mor«'  lucrative  sitiialions  tli;in  those  whieh  the  tejichers  grner 
ally  occupy  during  the  first  three  y^-ai-^  alter  obtaining  tluir  diplomas. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  stuilentu  |»;iid  ni»lhin«:  for  llieir  lodgings  or  dinneiv; 
but  th'-y  provide«l  llu'ir  own  bn  ad  and  milk  f<»r  breakfasts  and  supjM-rs,  and  for 
dinner,  if  thi-y  wished  to  eat  brea»l  with  their  meat.  I  iiMjuircfl,  if  they  wuld 
have  what  th«'y  liked  for  breakfasts  and  sui'jvi-i-**,  but  the  answer  w;is,  "iNo;  we 
only  alK)W  milk  and  breail,  ju<  we  wish  to  aeeuMom  thi'7n  to  the  plainest  fare,  that 
they  may  never  find  the  change  from  th--  n<»rmal  collo^.'  to  the  village  si-lnxil  a 
cliange  for  the  woise  ;  but  alwavs  one  for  the  In-tter."  'Jlie  young  men  furnished 
themselves  with  all  the  uewss;iry  c!ass-lnKiks ;  but  their  instruction  was  entirely 
gratuitouH;  and,  I  believe,  that  the  sum  total,  whieh  a  young  student  had  to  pay 
annually,  (rxclu.sive  of  the  c»"st  of  breail  aixl  milk  fi»r  bn'akfasts  and  suppers,  and 
of  Ills  clothes,  did  not  exceed  three  jM^unils,  f*i)  (hat  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
young  men,  of  the  humbK-st  ranks  of  siviety,  entt-rlng  the  colleg**,  and  being 
oduc^ited  there  for  the  teachei's'  profitsslun. 

All  the  househoM  <lutieH  (Vxcept  pre|»iiring  meals,  making  fires,  and  ch*aning 
th(!  house)  were  jK-rforni'-d  in  turn  by  tin-  young  students  themselves.  I'^ich 
young  man  had  his  ap|v»inted  days,  wlien  he  was  e.\pect«'il  to  ring  tlie  bell  for  the 
ditl«;rent  lectun-s  and  meals,  to  bring  tin-  lettei-s  from  the  pout,  to  attend  th«'  sick, 
to  carry  the  director's  dinner  to  his  n>«jm,  to  lijiht  the  lamps,  (fee,  &c.  P»y  the 
pi-jformance  of  these  liiiiid>l<>  dutir-s,  and  by  their  lalwir  in  the  gjirdens,  where 
they  cultivate  the  veijetabb's  for  the  use  of  the  luuisehold,  th«'y  ham  to  condtine 
simplicity  and  humility  with  high  mental  attainments;  and  are  taught  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  ix-;u*;int  class,  with  whom  they  are  aflenvard  calleil  U|K»n  t(>  niin- 
gh",  and  Ut  whom,  it  is  th(!  principal  duty  of  their  lives,  ti)  render  them  giH)d 
counsellors,  instructors,  and  friends. 

In  summer,  tlu;  tiiM  and  second  class  of  tlie  students,  attended  each  by  a  j.ro- 
feesrir,  make  long  walks  into  thi?  eoiintr}*  U)  botanize,  for  Isitany  is  studiid  care- 
fully by  all  the  teaeh«'rs  in  Prussia,  as  they  are  refpiired  to  teach  at  least  the 
ebMnents  of  this  strienee  to  the  ehilln  n  in  the  country  parislies,  in  order  t«»  give 
them  a  greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and  to  open  their  eyes  to  K»me 
of  those  wondei-s  of  creation,  by  which  they  are  more  immediately  surnamded. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  musical  part  of  the  cducatjon  of  IVus- 
siaa  teachers,  and  the  profkii-ney  attained  is  perfectly  nstonisliing.  1  wjis  prcfk^-nt 
at  ED  exercise  in  nmsical  comi^tsition  in  the  W'eisseufels  College.     It  was  the 
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acooiid  cLi8s  tluit  w:is  exiiniinoil,  m»  that  I  did  not  8e«*  wliat  the  most  profieient 
8tudi;iit8  wtTe  c;ipabk>  of  poi1'«»rmiii«i:.  Th<"  niu«icJil  professor  wrote  upon  a  black- 
botird  11  L^oupli't  from  an  old  (Jorman  w»n'jf,  which  he  ri'<|Ui'st»d  the  studouts  to 
■ct  to  music.  In  tt>n  minut<'fl  this  was  <Ion<\  imd  thou^rli  every  e«>mpoHition  was 
not  equally  gCNHl,  yet,  out  of  a  class  of  tw^-nty,  1  have  kIx  diiVfreut  pieces  of 
music,  the  comiKtsitions  of  six  of  the  stuiK-nts,  which  d<>Hi>rv4>  no  little  praise  for 
thi'.ir  liannony  and  bt-auty.  The  director  afterward  <u«enibled  all  the  pr«ifeSN>r8 
and  students  of  the  colIiu:«',  in  the  hall,  that  1  ini^ht  hear  thun  sing  some  of  their 
national  wmgs  tugether.  The  pehornianee  wns  iii<«*t  admirable  ;  tlie  expression, 
tinit!,  and  precision,  with  whieli  they  managed  the  great  bo<ly  of  sound,  which 
thry  cri-atcd,  w;is  quite  wonderful.  My  reaih-i-s  mu^t  ri.-memlxT,  that  everj*  (Jer- 
man  child  commences  to  K-arn  singing  iis  sixtn  as  it  enters  a  sch«xil,  or,  in  other 
words,  wh<-n  it  is  five  or  six  years  of  age  ;  that  the  young  btu<lents  continue  the 
practice  of  singing  and  chanting  from  six  ycai-s  of  ag<*,  until  the  time  when 
th«'y  enter  the  normal  colleir»*« :  and  that  during  tln-ir  residence  there  they  daily 
practice  the  most  ditHcult  musical  exercises,  Ix-sidcs  learning  three  musical  iiLsti-u- 
ments.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  th^y  attain  very  renuirkable  pn)l\c- 
iency.  I  have  mentioned  st-vcral  tiim*s  that  evt-ry  teacher  in  the  normal  colleges 
in  Prussia  (and  the  sjimc  is  the  case  throughout  CJermany)  is  oblige<l  to  learn  the 
vitilin  and  the  organ.  They  arc  ri<iuired  to  know  how  to  play  the  violin,  in  oiiler 
with  it  to  Iciwl  thi^  singinjr  (»f  the  ehililrm  in  the  parochial  seln»'»l8,  as  the  Ger- 
m.ins  think  the  chililren  can  not  ha  taught  pro|>erly  how  to  modulate  their  voict*s, 
without  the  aid  of  a  musical  instrument,  lliey  are  required  to  learn  tlie  organ 
for  a  reason  which  I  will  now  explain. 

Tin*  ( lerman  teachers,  as  I  have  hifore  shr»wn,  have  almost  always  some  dutii^ 
to  perform,  in  c<^nnection  with  their  res|K-ctive  places  of  religious  w(»rship.  If  the 
tt'aehcr  is  a  Romaniht,  he  is  evixeti'il  to  altt-nd  upon  the  priests,  to  play  the 
orgjin,  an«l  to  lead  th«?  chanting  anil  singing.  If  he  is  a  Prot4-st;mt,  he  has  to 
give  <»ut  the  hymns,  to  play  thi*  (»rgan,  to  Iea<l  tlie  chanting  and  singing,  and  if 
the  clerg\-man  should  be  pn-vcnted  otlieiating  by  illness,  or  any  other  caase,  tlic 
teacher  is  exjH»cted  to  read  the  pniyei*s,  and  in  some  casi^s  also  to  re.id  n  st."rmon. 
This  connection  of  tht*  traclu'i's  and  of  the  religious  ministers  is  very  imp4^rt-iiut, 
as  it  raises  tin*  teachers'  proCssion  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  and  creates  a  union 
and  a  sympathy  Ix'tween  the  clergj'  and  the  sch(x>lniastei*s. 

In  order,  tlu-refiav,  to  lit  the  ti'achers  for  these  panK'hial  duties,  it  becomes 
neei'ssiiry  for  them  to  pay  a  <lonble  attention  to  their  masical  education,  anil  par- 
ticularly to  render  thems<rlves  ]>rofieient  up«m  the  organ. 

llenco  a  traveler  will  finil,  in  each  of  the  German  teachers'  colleges,  two  or 
three  organs,  and  three,  f(»nr,  and  soinetimi^  six  piano-forti-s,  for  they  commence 
with  practicing  on  this  latter  instrument,  and  afterward  lu-oeetnl  to  practice  on 
thi*  orgJin. 

They  had  two  organs  in  the  Weissenfels  Institution :  one  in  tlic  great  lecture 
hall,  and  another  in  <»ni.'  of  the  largest  of  their  lecture  r<>oms. 

As  I  have  alrea«ly  menti<ine«l,  time-tables  were  himg  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  i^tablishment,  showing  how  the  dillerent  hours  of  the  day  arc  to  be  employed. 
Before  visiting  any  of  the  el;us.'»es,  the  director  took  me  to  one  of  tlies<*  tables,  and 
Siiid,  "  You  will  see  froni  that  t;d>le,  how  all  the  chusses  are  employed  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  so  you  can  ehoos*^  which  you  will  visit."  In  this  manner,  I  cluwe 
several  classes  one  atV.T  the  other,  by  referring  to  the  table ;  and  I  invariably 
found  them  pursuing  their  allotted  work  with  dilligence,  onler,  and  quiet. 

Tlie  education  of  the  young  stinh-nts,  during  their  three  years'  residence  in  the 
training  colh^ge.  is,  as  I  have  siiid.  gratuitous.  The  young  men  are  only  required 
to  j>ay  part  of  the  expi-nsi-s  of  the  ls»ard.  Even  this  small  expenditure  is,  in 
many  crises,  ilefrayeil  ff»r  them,  so  as  to  enable  the  poorest  young  men  to  enter 
the  teacht-rs-  profession  ;  for  tlie  Pnissians  think,  that  a  t<acher  of  the  poi^r  ought 
to  b«'  a  man,  who  can  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the  f>c;u»ants,  and  who  can 
as*»ociate  with  them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother;  anil  that  no  one  is  so  well  able  to 
do  so  as  he,  who  has  kno\m  what  it  is  to  be  a  peasant,  and  who  has  personally 
ex|K*rienced  all  the  wants,  troubles  and  difficulties,  as  well  us  all  the  simple  pleas- 
ares  of  a  pejisant's  life.  For  these  reasons,  they  h;iv<.»  endeavored  in  many 
ways,  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  pcasjinta  into  the  teachers'  profession.    They 
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have  fountU'jl,  in  tlu;  sajteriur  nrhttO^s.  a  -jji-ral  iiiiMih  r  of  IVc'  plaoi-s,  whioh  arc 
lV8CTVc«l  c.\i>rf«<ly  for  buys  ul"  tin*  jiiiiiri  .-ji  ol;i»«.>,  w  iii»  an-  uiiabli-  !•»  j»ay  any  thing 
for  continuifi!^  their  education,  hryond  the  omrs-.'  ul"  thi-  |iriniary  ><.-h««»ls.  Tlitsc 
f/  KM*  are  generally  awjinlnl  t«»  the  most  a'lvanoed  i4'  llif  jMmrer  seholaiw,  who 
iiavo  creilitably  j»;i>seil  thi-oiiuMi  all  the  cIjissm-s  <»t*  a  |»riinary  t*el)<H)l,  and  who  arc 
ileslrous  of  |iui>uin^  llieir  edue<ition  btill  furtlier.  Tliis  l.lK-ral  and  exceUent  plan 
enables  n  youn;^  man,  however  {KK>r,  to  i>r<-|>are  himseh'  for  the  athnist^ion  exam- 
inations of  tile  ntirnial  oii)le<;(«>. 

liut  eveii  if  a  youni;  |><'tiKint  is  enaliled  to  ent«'r  a  normal  oolle^e,  thi-re  is  still 
tlie  evpeuse  of  mainrainin;r  hims<lf  there;  an<l  thi?*,  unb-Hs*  pn»vi<led  for,  would, 
in  tile  e^i-se  <»f  mos<t  peas'int?*,  be  an  •■trvtiial  bar  to  his  enterinir  the  t<.*aehers'  pro- 
t'etiKoii.  To  obviat*-  this  diiheulty,  the  rruj*.!ans  have  foundi-d.  in  eaeh  of  tlu-ir 
fiiir_\-t\v«»  normal  «HilU'if;«.>s,  a  e'-rtain  number  of  wliat  are  eaUed  stipntdta,  TIkm.- 
ftjp  -nilia  e<irniiiMind  with  the  lljundations  at  our  [mblie  j*o1hm)1«.  They  are  t-n- 
dowi-d  plaees,  inlcniled  for  \mh}V  and  di.srrvin;jf  y«'uri«jj  men,  win)  would  n<it,  with- 
out them,  be  able  to  bear  the  snuill  expi-nst-N  ^'f  rvsidenoe  in  thtw  in>titutioi;s. 
Th  -se  foundatJoiLs  or  endounn  nts  are  ereati  d,  sinntimi's  by  eharitable  inclividu- 
t'lK,  Si'metimi-s  by  munie!p;il  eoI-IM>^ation^,  and  sometimes  by  the  ^»vernment,  but 
till*  iibji't't  of  thi-m  is  aluays  the  siime,  \iz. ;  tJie  iisM>tanee  of  very  jKHir  youni; 
ni-  n  4if  pj'omisin;;  abilities,  who  an-  dt-sii'iuis  of  enti.-rinjx  the  t«*aohers'  proft'ssion, 
but  who  wonld  not  \w  jdile  to  aspire  to  it  Without  sueh  assi>tanee.  There  are  t»  ii 
of  tiK-so  foundations  in  thi-  \Viiss«'nf<'ls  IiiMitui'.on.  vai'yin;r  jn  amount,  and  ereatt-d. 
floinc  by  the  munieipal  authorities  of  W'eissenfels  and  other  towiut  in  the  provinee, 
an  1  (.tthei's  by  private  individuals. 

'J'he  prineifKil  |)art  of  their  iijstruetion  in  jH-dagojry  is  reservi-d  for  their  tliird 
year's  ri-siihnee  in  the  normal  eolUi^r.  They  tlii-n  be^'iu  to  practice.*  ti'achincr  at 
rei;ular  hours.  One  or  two  of  the  students,  who  havt-  piissed  two  yeai-s  in  the 
o»t.tbl  ^hment,  are  siiit  daily  into  lach  of  the  live  ehuwes  of  the  niiMlel  Si-lnjol, 
eaeh  of  wlneh  elasstw  has  a  iM-parate  elas^-riMMn  assij^nt-d  U*  it,  where  one  of  the 
five  traineil  teaehi-i-s  of  th-.-  modrl  s*'hiM>l  is  always  i;rm;i;r«-d  in  instruetion.  rndt-r 
tile  suiMrrintt-niJt  nee,  and  Hibj-et  to  the  eritieism  and  a«lvic*e  of  th»-8e  able  ti-aeh- 
ci"s,  the  young  students  make  their  finst  attem])t>  in  ebiss  teaeliin*^.  After  they 
liave  attended  thes<'  eiasscs  for  hiiiii-  months  and  liave  <rain<>d  a  certain  profi^;- 
ieiiev  in  class  niana;ri-iiii>nt  and  iliriction,  thev  are  allowed  bv  turns  to  t;iki*  th-r 
din-etion  of  the  ebu««s4.s  of  the  oth-.r  si-ImmiI  for  children,  which  m  attachetl  to  the 
in-litutioii.  Jbrethiy  are  lift  rimre  at  hb.Mty,  ami  are  Mibjected  to  no  otJier*Mr- 
veillance  than  that  of  the  eaMial  visits  of  tin- <lii*-<?tor,  <ir  one  of  the  sujM-rior  pro- 
fess«)rs,  who  iKiy  oce<ihional  visits  to  the  school,  to  sc-e  how  tlie  students  mana<;o 
their  classes,  and  what  pii'^^ress  they  make  in  the  art  of  teacliin^;.  Thiy  also 
att<:nd,  du['in>r  their  thinl  year's  ri'sidtmce,  reijular  lectures  given  by  the  director 
on  pediigojry ;  ini Iced,  their  princi|^d  employment  during  their  last  year's  resi- 
dence in  the  college  is  to  gain  an  intimate  acipiaintancc  with  both  the  the«)ry  and 
practice  of  this  ditilcult  art.  Witli  what  sucei-ss  these  labors  are  atti-ndi-<l,  all 
tviil  bear  witness  who  have  liad  thi;  pleasure  of  hearing  tlic  intelligent  and  simple 
nianni-r,  in  which  the  IVussian  teachei-s  conv«y  instruction  to  the  children  in  the 
par(K:hial  scho«>ls.  Thenr  are  noiii.*  of  the  ItMiiI.  and  illogical  diK*«uirs<'S,  or  of  the 
unconni.-cted  and  meaningless  qu'-stions,  which  may  be  heard  in  many  of  our 
feichiM)ls;  but  the  teaeher'h  ({uii-t  anil  p!i-as;int  manner,  the  logical  Si-quency  of  his 
(|U>-stions,  the  clearness  an<l  simplicity  with  which  lie  ex{>ounds  dilHoulti<>8,  the 
quicknes8  of  liis  eye  in  detecting  a  pupil  who  does  not  understand  him,  or  who  is 
inattentive,  ami  the  obedience  of  the  children,  never  acoimimnied  with  any  symp- 
Vnn  of  fear,  siiow  at  once,  that  tlie  IVussian  teacher  is  a  man  thoroughly  ac- 
(juiiinted  with  his  profissiou,  and  who  knows  how  to  instruct  without  cn-ating 
disgust,  iiiiii  how  to  command  ri.*sp«'Ct  without  exciting  fear. 

There  ar«.»  thn*c  vacations  every  year  in  tli«'  AVeis-^enfels  College;  one  in 
August  of  three  weeks,  <iue  at  ChriMmas  of  tw«i  wct  ks,  and  one  at  ]'2;ister  of 
three  days*  duration.  l*rcvious  to  each  vacat:on,  the  young  nun  arc  called  to- 
gether, when  the  director  rea«ls  aloud  a  }i;ip«-r,  «'ontaining  the  op.nions  of  himself 
and  tlie  profi-ssors  of  the  abilities,  industry,  and  eharaeti-r  of  each  student.  ICiich 
young  man  is  then  required  to  writi*  out  the  jutlgm*-iit,  whieli  has  been  [Kissed 
upon  liiniseli*.     Thi-sc  copies  are  sign*d  by  the  director,  and  are  can-ried  ln>me  by 
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the  young  men  to  bo  shown  to  tlirir  rol;itiv«^fl.  Tlh*  stuik-nts  aro  roqaired  to  pri^ 
»  lit  tlioito  copies  to  tlu'ir  ivli;;ioii8  niinihtt'ii)  nml- to  t^uir  pnront^,  and  to  obtain 
till  ir  sigmituri-s,  as  a  pn»of  iliat  tlioy  luivi;  si-en  llkin.  They  are  tlicn  brought 
b:u;k,  at  the  end  of  the  vacation,  to  tlw  normal  eolKge,  an<l  am  delivered  up  to 
tlie  dii'i.etor,  that  ho  injiy  be  s;iti8tii.si,  by  the  8i^naturc8,  that  their  i'rieuds  iind 
religious  niini&U.ir  luive  seen  and  ex;iniiued  them.  It  is  not  neces8ary  to  iiliow 
how  grejif  a  Btinmius  to  exertion  tiurtK.>  written  charaeU.r8  alford. 

The  following  regulations  art.'  a  literal  translation  of  some,  which  arc  contained 
in  a  published  description  of  tlie  Weisst-nfela  Institution,  wjiieh  was  put  into  my 
hands  by  the  direet4>r. 

'* Since  ih-'  stat4;  considers  the  ««luoatir.n  of  gotnl  ti-achi'i-s  a  matter  of  such 
great  import;ince,  it  reijuircs  that  all  young  stuilents  sluill  be  removed  from  tho 
establishment,  concerning  whom  tlu-re  is  nason  to  fear  that  they  will  not  become 
et^icient  schoolmasters.  The  following  regulations  are  therefore  mode  on  this 
point : 

"  If  at  the  clowj  of  the  first  year's  eour-si^  of  study,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
professoi^  of  the  normal  c^»llej:fi',  that  any  one  of  the  students  <io<»8  not  jioi«sess 
sutheieiit  ability,  or  a  [)roper  dispositinn,  for  the  profi.'ssion  of  a  te^ichcr,  he  must 
be  dismis-MiMl  fi-om  the  esU'ibli^hiiii  nt.  Hut  if  only  three  of  the  pn)fe8sor8  arc  of 
this  opinion,  an<l  the  fouilh  ditfers  from  them,  tln'y  must  iiifi>rm  the  provisional 
authoritjis  of  their  disiigreement,  and  th«'se  higher  authorities  must  decide. 
SImuld  the  unfitness  of  any  stuilcut  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher  be  evident, 
before  the  end  of  his  first  year's  res!d<'nee  in  the  normal  collfge,  tlie  director 
must  inlorin  the  y'»ung  man's  frirnds  of  this  fact,  in  order  tliat  they  may  be  cim- 
bled  to  removi^  )iim  at  once. 

''  If  any  student  K-avi.'s  tlu-  institutl'>n  without  p*>rmi8siiHi  before  tlie  end  of  his 
thre»;  vt-are'  course  of  studv.  and  vet  disires  to  become  a  teaelur,  he  e^m  not  be 
adinittrd  to  the  examination  for  diplomnssKiiK-r  than  the  young  men  wlio  entered 
the  normal  colle^fi'  wlien  he  did. 

"  In  ca.'Hjs  of  theft,  open  opp'»sition  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  establish- 
ni'.'nt,  and,  in  general,  in  all  cases  of  <»llenses  which  merit  expulsion  from  the  c<»l- 
h.ije,  the  sujM'rior  authi»rilies,  or  provincial  committee,  must  carry  such  expulsion 
into  execution." 

When  the  young  mm  liave  compl<'t«'d  their  three  years'  coui-ae  of  stu<ly  in  tlie 
'VVcisst.'nfi'ls  Colh'ge,  tlu.-y  can  [»rt-s«.'nt  themselves  for  examination  for  a  liiploma. 
rntil  a  student  lia-^  gaine<l  a  diploma,  he  can  not  instruct  in  any  sc*hi^>l,  or  in  any 
priviite  family.  Th«'  knowlcil'^e  that  he  h:w  pnK.'ured  one,  serves  t<^  assure  every 
one  tluit  he  is  fitt*il  for  the  rii^ht  performance  of  his  duties.  If  he  can  show  this 
C;*rtitieatt',  granted  by  imparli:il  aii<i  learned  men,  after  rigid  Inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  claiiuiint,  everv  one  feels  that  he  is  a  man  to  Ih.'  trusteil  and  to  bo 
lioiiored.  It  Jissures  tlusm  that  he  entered  tlic  Weissiiifels  College  with  a  high 
charact<-r,  that  he  maintained  it  wliili'  there,  nnd  tliat  hi;  haa  attained  that  amount 
of  knowle<Ige  whicli  is  required  of  all  elemeiitaiy  school  t^'.-ichci's. 

^V  young  man  who  has  not  been  educated  in  tho  Weissenfels  College  may 
obtain  a  diploma  if  ho  can  (niss  the  examination,  and  c^m  furnish  the  county 
m.'igistratt^  with  the  following  ceilitieates : 

1st.  A  ceililicate  of  a  physician  that  he  is  in  perfect  Iiealth,  and  has  a  sound 
constitution. 

2d.  .\n  .iccount  of  his  past  life  composed  by  himself. 

3<l.  Certificates  from  the  civil  msigistrate  of  liis  native  town  or  vilhigc,  and 
fr<»m  the  religious  minister  under  whose  care  lie  lias  grown  up,  of  the  blameless 
character  of  his  past  life,  and  of  his  fitnes.s,  in  a  moral  and  religious  p)int  of  view, 
to  take  a  teacher's  siticition. 

The  committee  of  examiners  at.the  Weisst-nfels  Institution  consists  of  Dr.  Zer- 
nMier,  the  educational  councillor  (sehulrath)  of  the  provincial  schocd  wunmitte© 
under  whl(;h  thcj  noimal  college  is  ranged  ;  of  I  )r.  Weiss,  the  educational  coun- 
oillor  (schulrath)  of  the  couil;  of  th«'  county  in  which  Wcissenfels  is  situated  ^  and 
of  the  director  and  professors  of  the  normal  aillege. 

llie  examination  is  conduet^-d  by  the  profeswirs  in  the  presence  of  these  two 
educational  councillcn's ;  and  wlnn  it  is  over,  the  young  men  receive  their  diplo- 
mas, marked  "1,"  "2,"  or  ''3,''  according  to  their  merits.     Only  th^ee  who 
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obtain  the  first  kind,  or  those  inarkod  "  ]/*  arc  capiiblc  of  bcin^^  (kflnitcly  ap- 
pcMnted  to  a  school;  th(W<.>  who  obtain  oithor  of  the  other  kind  of  dliilomiis,  oan 
only  take  a  situation  on  trial  fur  ono  or  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  whioJi  tinic  they 
are  obliged  to  return  a^^iin  t4>  the  noniui  eolhgo,  and  i»  be  re-examined,  w)u<n 
thoy  again  receive  diplonioii,  marked  according  to  their  nieritn,  as  before,  lentil 
a  young  man  has  obtained  a  diploma  *'  1,"  he  can  not  obtjiin  an  iudeiM  ikK  nt  situ- 
ation,  and  it  sometimes  }uippv.'Us  tluit  a  young  man  n  turns  three  or  four  times  to 
the  nornuU  oolh'^  ere  he  can  obtain  a  peniuinent  a])}ioiutmint  as  a  tc-aehi-r. 

The  examinations  at  tlie  \\'eiss<.iitV]s  College  are  very  strict,  and  la^'t  for  two 
days.  The  young  men  are  examined  both  viva  voce  and  aisi)  by  writing  in  all 
the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  ciMlege  and  the  (.-xaminations  an*  nndu-vil  all 
the  more  imposing  by  the  presence  of  the  two  representatives  of  tlie  Minister  i^ 
Public  Instruction.  lUligious  instruetion,  hihtory,  {,h*A\i  sfiend  and  profane,) 
music,  (both  theoretical  and  practical.)  gi'ography,  (both  to{H>graphieal  aihl  {iliys 
ioal,)  grammar,  arithmetic,  mentil  caleulation,  math«Mnaties,  Uitany,  natural  his- 
tory, and  particularly  pi-diigogy,  are  the  suhjeets  of  this  K.arehing  investigation. 
If  the  young  candidate  pusses  it  creditably,  his  diploma  is  signi.d  by  the  two 
representatives  of  the  Minister,  and  by  the  profivsurs  of  the  establishm*  nt ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  lie  is  a  member  (;f  the  profession  of  Uachers.  His  long 
course  of  study  is  then  at  an  end  ;  the  eontinual  examinations  to  which  he  had 
been  previously  subjected  are  piihsed.  lie  is,  from  that  m<»ment,  the  n.cogni/ed 
Servant  of  his  country,  which  pri.'t«ets  him  imd  cneou rages  his  etloits. 

But  even  alW  a  teacher  h:is  obtained  his  diploma  markeil  ''  1,^*  and  after  he 
hiifl  been  appointed  to  a  pernjanent  situati'^i,  the  directors  and  professoi-s  of  the 
college  do  not  lose  sight  of  him. 

If  they,  or  the  inspectoi-s  of  the  county  coui-t,  perceive  tliat  a  teaeli<T,  after 
leaving  the  college,  neglects  t<)  continue  his  education,  or  that  he  h.xs  ior<^i)tt(.n 
any  of  the  knowledge  or  skill  he  luui  actjuired  when  there,  they  reipiiri-  him  to 
return  to  the  college  for  a  few  months  or  weeks,  where  he  is  made  to  attend  the 
lectures  and  to  submit  ti>  the  diseipline  intended  for  the  n  giilar  stiiilents.  The 
county  magistmtes  are  em|»«jwered  to  pi*ovide  for  the  supi»«irt  of  his  family,  and 
f<)r  the  numagement  of  his  se'h<H»l8,  <luriug  the  time  of  his  residenee  m  the 
college. 

The  director  of  the  wdlege  is  directed  to  make  at  lea.st  one  ttmr  of  insjn  etion 
every  year  through  the  whole  of  the.  distriet,  for  which  his  normal  colleg.-  edu- 
cates teachers,  at  th<!  ex|)ense  of  the?  county  magistrates,  for  the  piU|Mise  of 
inspecting  the  progress  an<l  attainments,  and  of  making  in([uiries  about  the  charac- 
ter of  tho  teaclicr,  who  have  been  edueated  in  his  college. 

It  is  not  neces.'iary  for  me  to  jxiint  out  how  these  dilK-rent  regulations  tend  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  teachers'  prof-.*sion  in  Prus.-ia,  and  to  gain  for  them 
the  estimation  and  respect  of  siK'iety.  As  it  is  laid  di>wn  in  one  of  the  cireular 
rescripts  of  the  I'russian  government,  "the  ehief  end  of  calling  the  teaehers  back 
to  the  normal  colleges  at  intervals,  is  to  increasi.'  the  earnestness,  zeal,  anil  enthu- 
siasm of  the  teacliei-s  in  their  duties;  to  reirulate  and  jM-rfect  the  eharacter  of  the 
teaching  in  the  village  schiX)ls  ;  tt)  pnxluce  more  and  more  confoi-mity  and 
agreement  in  the  methods  of  in.struction  used  in  the  sehuols  ;  to  make  the  teaeh- 
ci-s  look  u\Mm  the  normal  ei)llege  as  their  eommon  h(>me,  and  tin*  piaetr  to  whieh 
they  may  uU  apply  for  adviee,  assistance,  antl  encouragement ;  to  make  the  pn>- 
fessorsof  the  college  better  acquaintid  with  those;  |)arts  of  the  education  of  ttaeh- 
ers  which  particularly  require  their  attention,  and  whieh  are  necessary  to  fomi 
efficient  village  school  te-aehers;  to  ins[»ire  the  jucitV  sj^^>rs  of  tluMiormal  cojli-ge 
with  a  constant  zeal  in  the  improvement  of  the  district  in  whieh  their  colli  ge  is 
situated;  and  to  impress  u)Kin  the  young  students  of  the  normal  euil lege,  from 
their  first  entrance  into  it,  a  full  sense  of  the  im]M>rtance  <if  the  work  in  w hich 
they  are  about  to  engage.''  Ever>'  one  knows  that  any  pei-son,  who  is  oHiciating 
as  teacher,  must  n».ce-ss;irily  be  a  learne*<l  and  nu^ral  man.  llvt.ry  (»ne  knows  that 
he  lias  passed  through  a  long  coui-so  of  education  in  religions  and  seeular  instruc- 
tion, Continuing  fi-om  his  sixth  to  his  twentieth  year  ;  that  he  has  {Kissed  two  or 
three  dilVerent  severe  examinations  with  h«nior ;  that  h«*  is  well  versed  in  Serl|>- 
ture  history,  in  tho  K-aillng  iloetrines  of  his  religion,  in  the  history  of  CJermany, 
in  the  outlines  of  univenvil  histi>r}',  in  geogra|)hy,  anel  in  aritlmictic  ;  tluit  he  is  a 
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good  8inp;cr  and  ohanU>r ;  that  he  csm  piny  tin*  orpin,  pinno-fortc',  and  ^Im  :  Aid 
he  is  acquainted  witli  the  elenienta  of  the  physical  Hoioncoii,  with  natural  hifltorji 
and  botany ;  and  that  he  is  profoundly  vcriKHl  in  tlic  aeience  which  ia  nMure 
peculiarly  his  ovi'n,  tIz.,  that  o(  pedagogy.  I  have  already  said,  that  it  ■  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  Prussian  teaelier  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Latin  lanffoage, 
that  ver}'  rnimy  npcok  and  read  French  fluently,  and  that  not  a  few  can  alao,  at 
least,  read  English.  Now,  I  do  not  ask  whether  we  have  a  class  of  viUug€ 
teachers  who  c.on  be  compared  to  these  men,  for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  put 
such  a  quc-stion  ;  but,  I  ask,  have  we  any  set  of  teachers  in  the  country,  who,  in 
general  attainments,  can  bear  comparison  with  them  7  Very  few  of  the  masters 
of  our  private  schools  are  gentlemen  who  have  been  educated  at  our  nniTeraitJea : 
but  of  even  those  who  have  been  bnmght  up  at  our  grc*at  seats  of  learning,  I 
would  ask  any  university  man,  whether  one  man  in  ten  receives  any  thing  like  so 
gon<Tal  on  education  as  the  Prussian  sehoolnuisters  must  have  obtained,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination  for  diplomas  7  I>o  the  students  at  our 
universities  generally  learn  any  thing  of  church  history,  of  music,  or  of  physical 
geography  7  Do  they  learn  even  the  outlines  of  universal  history  ?  Are  they 
aoriuainted  with  botany  or  natural  history  7  Do  many  study  carefiUly  the  history 
of  their  own  country  or  its  geography  7  Do  any  of  them  know  any  thins  of 
p^'diigogy  7  If  not,  where  shall  we  And  a  class  of  teachers  of  even  the  children 
of  our  gentry  nearly  so  highly  edocated  as  the  Pmauon  parochial  aohoolmaitew  1 


SEMINARY 

roa. 
TBACHERS  OF   THE  CITY   SCHOOLS* 

AT  BERLIN,  IN  TRUdSIA. 


This  is  one  of  the  more  recently  erected  seminaries,  and  its  objects  ara 
declared  to  be — first,  to  educate  te^icliers  for  the  city  schools:  second,  to 
enable  teachers  to  advance  in  their  vocation,  by  jiroviding^  tliem  \iith  lec- 
tures, and  witli  a  library;  and  thh'd,  to  enable  camlidatcs  for  the  ministry  to 
become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  art  of  teacliinLS  as  tliey  are  required, 
Bubnequently,  to  act  as  inspectors  of  the  schools.  Ihe  tirst  of  tliese  is  the 
maui  object  of  the  iuHtitution.  Tlie  teaciiers  to  be  furnished  are,  in  guniTal,  ui 
tlie  grade  required  for  the  iiurtrher  hcIiooIs.  This,  with  its  location  in  the 
city,  renders  the  general  plan  of  this  school  diflerent  from  that  alrciuly  de- 
Hcril>ed.  The  care  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  directors  of  the  normal 
schools  prevents  the  necessity  for  minute  re((ulations,  and  does  what  no 
regulalion  win — miinely,  infuses  the  proper  spiriL  Hence, there  will  always 
be  found  differences  in  the  minute  deUtils  of  these  institutions,  which  may 
not,  however,  be  essential. 

The  director  of  this  seminaryf  is  also  the  head  of  the  si'hool  of  practice 
attached  to  it,  and  alre^idy  described.  There  are, besides  him,  eight  teachers 
for  both  the  school  and  seminary.  The  pupils  of  the  latter  are  about  tit^y 
in  number. 

The  pupils  generally  live  out  of  the  seminarv,  there  being  accommoda- 
tions but  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  within  the  buildings.  It  is  an  important 
question  whether  the  method  of  boanling  the  ])upils  in  or  out  of  the  house 
shall  be  adopted  in  these  institutions,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  rightly 
solved,  both  at  Weissenfels  and  here,  adopting  in  the  former  si'hool  the 
method  of  collecting  the  pupils,  and  in  the  latter,  of  allowing  them  to  dwell 
apart. 

The  conditions  for  admission  are  nearly  those,  as  to  certific^ites,  age,  and 
qualification,  of  the  Weissi'nfels  school,  taking  as  the  standard  of  qualities- 
tion  the  attainments  of  punils  from  the  ])reparatory  department.  Thus, 
eighteen  years  is  the  genend  age  of  admission,  and  the  a})plicants  must  pre- 
sent to  the  school-board  of  the  province  certificates  of  l>aptism,  of  having 
attended  the  first  communion,  of  having  attended  si'hool,  of  moral  conduct, 
of  good  health,  and  that  their  parents  or  guardians  will  snppitrt  them  while 
at  the  seminary.  The  candidates  are  expected  to  be  prepared  for  examina- 
tion on  the  principal  parts  of  the  Bible  and  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  to  be  actpiainted  with  some  of  the  principal  church  songs;  to  express 
themnelves  correctly  in  words  and  in  writmg,  and  to  have  a  good  knowletlge 
of  the  etymology  of  the  German  language :  to  understand  the  ground  rules 
of  arithmetic,  proportions,  and  fractions,  and  the  elements  of  form  in  geom- 
etry ;  to  p<jssess  a  competent  knowledge  of  geography  and  history :  to  know 
the  use  of  mathematical  instruments,  and  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  music.  The  school  does  not  professedly  maintain  any  pupil  while  receiv- 
ing instruction,  but  assists  some  of  those  of  the  siH^ond  year  who  are  meri- 
torious, and  makes  a  further  advance  to  those  of  the  third  ye:ir  who  have 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  their  &dling.| 

*  From  Bachc^M  KducaUon  in  Europe. 

t  Dr.  Diojrterweg. 

X  Tlii!*  may  nroonnt  to  sixty  dttlLirs  yonrly.  The  boHnlera  at  the  school  par  but  throe  dolliuw 
•nd  thirty-t«oven  rt'iil^  {kt  qiiiirter  Tur  thi'ir  lodsniur.  An  vnlnuiou  Tee  of  twelve  dollars  is  paid, 
which  exL'mptu  the  pupil  irum  liirtber  chargM  for  iustruclion. 
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The  I'oupsea  are  of  lliree  ye:irM'  duration,  of  which  the  first  is  entirely  oc- 
oupliul  with  re\ising  and  extending  the  .HltitinnientM  of  the  pupil :  the  seeond 
is,  ill  part,  devoted  t<»  teachin«r,  but  under  tlie  in^ptiction  of  the  direi'tor;  and 
thu  third  is  mail d v  fill t.'d  up  with  te:ichin^r  in  the  »chouI  attaelied  to  theHeuii- 
nnry,  or  others  ot  the  city.  'J'hiH  arrangement  is  intended,  first,  to  secure  a. 
due  anionnt  of  schohirsiiip  on  tlie  part  of  the  pupils;  and  next,  to  make 
pracVu-al  leat'liers  of  them.  The  first  essavH  in  their  art  are  made  under 
close  supervision;  and  suhsetpiently,  tlie  imffpfiuient  teaehin«;if  ati'ords  them 
opportunities  for  comparintr  the  tlieoretieal  principles  which  are  inculcated 
in  the  lectures  at  the  bcniinary  wiiii  their  daily  ohscrvation ;  and  the  com- 
niui'ication  of  their  remarks  in  meethi;(s  with  the  director  gives  them  tiie 
advantage  of  his  experience  in  guidin«r  tlieir  observation. 

T!ie  scope  of  the  instruction  here  (loes  not  dilfer  es-entially  from  that  ut 
Weissentel**,  the  suhjcTts  being  reproduced  in  aditVerent  form.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  names  of  the  branches,  with  the  time  occupied  in  eaeli  of 
tlio  chihses,  the  third  class  being  the  lowest.  Tlie  course  of  e^ich  class  in  a 
year  in  duration. 

The  hours  of  duty  are  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  noon,  and  from 
tw.)  in  the  afiern(»on  until  four  for  the  secimd  and  third  classes,  with  fowex- 
cepiioiis.  The  first  cl.-iss  receive  their  instruction  from  halfpa.st  five  until 
h.ilf  past  seven  in  \hv.  evc•nin^^  exc«'j)t  on  W'ednesd.iv  and  Saturday.  VVed- 
nevl.iy  is  a  half-holiday  for  the  l(»wer  el.»sses,  as  well  as  Satunbiy. 

The  n-liirious  instruc.ion  is  jnven  bv  a  clerifvman.  The  physical  eduea- 
tion  is  h'fi  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  young  men,  at  least  ni  ease  of  those 
who  live  out  ot*  the  semiiKiry.  The  school  is  deficient,  as  the  one  already 
de;cri])'j!,  in  the  means  of  illustrating  the  courses  of  natural  philosophy  and 
natural  iiihtory,  but  the  pupils  may  have  access  to  the  natural  history  collec- 
tions of  the  university. 
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Siibjecta  of  study,  &c 


l*iMlau'o:jjy 

Practice 

KeliirioiH  Instruction 

I  Tluiory  of  Music 

1  A'«»cal  Music  

(•crniiin  Limguage... 

1»  ending 

Arithmetic. 

('coiuetrv 

(Je<»i^raphy 

lJi>t<)rv 

ZcMiloLJV 

Mineralogy  

Phyfica 

Drawing  

Writing 

Playing  the  Violin, 
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Kirhl 

Sfciuid 

Thinl 

Ciaam. 

cniuM. 

ClHlW. 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

8 

5 

2 

6 

2 

2 

8 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

S 

8 

The  method  of  instruction,  as  in  the  other  school,  ia  mainly  bv  lecture, 
%vith  interrogations.  The  inductive  system  is  followed  in  the  mathematical 
bmnrhes. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

poa 
FEMALE   TCACIIEIIS   IN   PRUSSIA 


The  school  Fystcm  of  FrusBiii,  as  well  as  the  European  system  of  public 
instruction  generally.  Ih  defrcuvc  in  it>?  provision  for  female  education  be- 
yond the  lowotit  grddes  ot*  whoolfc?.  W'liilc  boys  are  highly  in^itructod  in 
language,  thr  elenicntH  ot'st-ionce.  and  tiie  principles  of  the  useful  arU*.  in 
pnlilic  schools  of  a  higher  gradi;.  tlie  girls,  except  those  of  the  wealthy 
and  aristocriitic  clat-Hcs.  are  eMiircly  neglfctcd.  This  ha3  had  the  fllcct 
to  n]H:ii  a  chasni.  broad  and  deep,  between  the  intcdligence  and  intcllec- 
lunl  capabilities  of  the  two  si-xes — has  weakened  the  power  and  influence 
of  woman  on  tsociety — has  narroweil  the  circle  of  a  nioLlier's  teaching  at 
ti.>nlt^  and  sluit  her  out  from  the  wide  and  appropriate  field  (tf  eniploy- 
niLMt  as  a  teacher  in  every  grade  of  puhlic  and  private  scIjooIs.  The 
most  valuable  contribution  now  making  by  our  American,  and  especially 
onr  New  Knglund  experience,  to  the  advancement  of  public  ednc^ition,  is 
tin'  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  giving  to  every  girl,  rich  or  i>H»r.  and 
whatever  may  be.  her  desiiuaiion  in  life,  an  education  which  shall  corres- 
pond,  in  amount  and  adaptation,  to  that  given  to  boys  in  the  h>ame  school — 
and  jiiirticularly.  to  such  as  show  the  requisite  tact,  taste,  and  character, 
nn  approjiriate  training  tor  the  em[)loymcnt  of  teacin'ng.  Our  experience 
ha.s  shown  not  only  the  capacity  of  woman,  but  her  superiority  to  the 
male  sex.  in  the  whole  workc^f  donu.*siic  and  primary  instruction. — nolordy 
a.s  principal  teachers  of  i?ifant  aiid  the  lowest  class  of  elementary  sohooU, 
but  as  assisUints  in  echool.s  of  every  grade  in  which  girls  arc  taught,  and 
n.s  principal  teachers,  with  special  assistance  in  certain  studies,  in  country 
schools  generally.  Their  more  gentle  and  refined  manners,  purer  morals, 
stronger  instiiictive  love  for  the  society  of  children,  and  greater  tact  in 
their  management,  their  talent  for  conversational  teaching,  and  cpiirkness 
in  apprehending  the  dilficulties  which  embarrass  a  young  mind,  and  their 
powers,  when  properly  developed,  and  sustaiiu>d  by  enlightent»d  public 
sentiment,  of  governing  even  the  most  wild  and  stubborn  disjKjsitions  by 
mild  and  moral  influences — are  now  generally  acknowledged  by  our  most 
experienced  educators.  Let  this  great  lact  be  once  practically  and  gen- 
endly  recognized  in  the  administration  of  jmblic  schools  in  Europe,  an.i 
let  provision  be  made  for  the  training  of  female  teachers  on  a  thorough 
and  liberal  sj*ale,  as  i.s  now  done  ibr  young  men,  and  a  change  will  piwa 
over  the  whole  face  of  society. 

Until  within  ten  years  no  attempt  was  ma<le  to  train  females  for  the 
employment  of  t.eae'''»!r  except  in  certain  convents  of  the  Catholic 
church,  where  ilie  splf-i  enyiiig  life  which  the  rules  of  their  establisliment 
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require,  and  the  excellent  educiilion  there  given,  are  an  admirable  pre- 
paration for  the  iinj)ortant  duties  which  many  of  I  he  sisters  ar»;  called 
upon  to  perform  as  teachers  in  schools  for  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  board- 
ing-i^choolt!  connected  witli  their  religious  houses. 

In  1840,  for  the  fire?t  time,  a  seminary  for  female  teachers,  governesses, 
or  rather  a  seminary  course,  was  esUibhshed  at  Marienweider,  in  tiie 
province  of  Prussia,  in  connection  with  a  high  school  for  young  ladies,  in- 
stituted by  Alherti.  The  course  is  lor  two  years.  Candidates  nnist  be 
sixteen  years  of  age.  must  be  conHrme^.  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  the  branches  taught  in  connnon  schools.  Instruction  is  givt^n  in 
French.  English,  and  Italian  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  German  litera- 
ture and  language,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  natural  scic-nces.  music, 
history  of  art  and  esthetics,  including  drawing,  sketching,  &c.,  as  well  as  in 
tlie  theory  and  practice  of  teachinLT-  The  charge  for  tuition  and  residence 
can  not  exceed  lour  thalers  a  month,  and  this  is  reduced  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  coiitinuance  at  the  seminary  of  the  pujiils.  In  IS 47, 
there  were  twenty-two  pupils. 

In  ISU,  a  class  of  fenmle  teachers  was  instituted  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  •' Diaconi.ssen  Anstalt."  at  Kaiserswcrth,  erected  by  Mr.  Fleiil- 
ner.  The  cmirse  for  elementary  schools  occupied  two  years.  In  addition 
to  the  studies  pursued  at  Marienweider,  instruction  is  given  in  domestic 
economy  and  household  work.  Practice  in  teaching  is  iiad  in  the  orphan 
and  hospital  schools,  and  the  elementary  school  of  the  great  establish- 
ment. In  1818.  there  were  eighty-five  pupds,  forty-four  of  whom  were 
destined  for  infant  and  industrial  schools. 

The  '"School  for  deaconesses."  at  Kaiserswerth.  on  the  Rhine,  wns  in- 
stituted by  Rev.  Thomas  Fleidner.  the  {)astor  of  its  small  Protestant  par- 
ish, who  seems  to  be  acting  in  a  new  sphere  of  Christian  benevolence 
with  the  spirit  of  Franke.  The  main  object  of  the  institution  was  to  train 
females  of  the  right  spirit — females  who  are  willing  to  consecniie  a  jior- 
tion  of  their  lives  in  humility  and  love  to  the  service  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, for  Christ's  sake — to  the  practical  duties  of  the  sick  room.  The 
original  plan  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  a  Normal  department 
for  training  young  women  of  the  same  spirit  for  teachers  of  infant  s<!hooU, 
a*5  well  as  an  asylum  for  erring.  It  is  conceived  in  the  spirit,  and  to  some 
exte.nt,  formed  on  the  model  of  some  of  the  orders  of  sisters  of  charily,  in 
the  Catholic  church.  It  presents  a  new  application  of  the  principle,  and 
illustrates  in  a  beautiful  manner  the  importance,  of  Normal  or  professional 
training  in  every  department  of  life  which  involve  art  and  method. 

In  18i6.  a  Seminary  for  female  teachers  was  established  in  connection 
with  a  new  Institution  for  young  ladies,  in  Friedrickstadt.  Berlin.  The 
course  extends  through  two  years,  and  includes  the  bninches  and  prac- 
tical exercises  before  specified.  In  all  teachers  intended  for  governesses, 
parlicidar  attention  is  paid  to  music,  drawing,  and  the  It;ilian  and  French 
languages,  as  well  as  to  the  literature  of  the  German. 
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That  the  art  of  teachinjr.  as  now  pnicticod  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Prussia,  was  but  imptTleiMly  uiulLTstood  by  her  schoohnastcrs  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  aijo,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  good  mcthodiii  waa 
ditlust'd  ihrongliout  the  kingdom  only  by  ihe  well  directed  eflbrts  of  the 
government  sustained  by  the  self-denying  and  persevering  labors  of 
school  olficers  and  educators,  in  various  directions,  is  evident  troni  the 
following  note  appended  lo  Prof.  Stowe'a  address  on  Normal  Schools 
and  Teachers'  Seminaries.  The  noble  sentiment  of  Dinter,  quoted  hy 
Prof  Stowe  at  the  ojiening  of  his  addrt'ss.  •*  1  promised  God,  tiiat  I 
I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child  as  a  beinji  who  could 
complain  of  me  hrfore  Ciod.  if  I  did  not  providr  for  him  the  best  educa- 
tion, iis  a  man  and  a  Chrisri:ni.  wiiich  it  was  possilkle  for  me  to  j)rovide," 
shows  the  spirit  with  which  s<)me  of  ilie  scliool  olljcers  of  Prussia  have 
acted.  We  append  a  brief  notice  of  this  excellent  man.  and  model 
fichofil  olficer.  tOLrether  with  many  excellent  suus^islioiis  by  other  t;mi- 
nent  teachers  and  olFicers  from  other  sections  of  Germany. 

PRUSSIAN  SCHOOLS,  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO. 

Tlsc  fulloviiiLj  questions  jind  anowcrs  :ir«^  fmin  r>r,  .TiiliiiV'*  t(?>tinionv,  Ik'Tofo 
tbf  Ci'iiimitlcj;  of  tlio  Urili.-h  H'in>«.'  nf  Cnniiiiniiv,  in  is:',!,  rt"ipcotiiig  tluj  I*ru9 
■inn  Srluhil  System. 

•*  Dd  \n\\  ririiuMiihor,  from  your  own  kiiowlr  lire,  wliat  tlio  clianK'ter  nnd  attain 
inenf:»  of  the  •*(:lio<.hu;i>ri'r'*  wrro  |»rfvii»ii«*  t<i  flu*  yt-ar  lsl'.»  f" 

**  1  i|o  not  rocolliMit ;  Ir.it  I  kimw  llifv  wiT"  \«tv  hinllv  eoinnosed  of  non-jvmi- 

J*  *  ■ 
.      _                                rnnk^'ii  p^-oph'.     It    ha.-  not  rist-n    like  n 

foiintaia  at  rmoe.     Sitin*  1T7'»,  iIutc!  lia«*  lu'vii  inweh  done  in  I*rus>ia,  and  tlinMij^h- 

out  (nrinany,  for  promoting  u  propor  edue.itii»ii  of  tcai'luTs,  and  by  tlieni  of 

chiMnn.'' 

"  III  ytMir  own  olwn'ation  ha*  tlierc  hiivn  any  v«>ry  luarkod  iniproveTnent  in 
the  cliarai'ter  and  attainnu;nt«*  of  M"h«H>lniasters,  owiii-^  to  tlic  pain."*  taken  to  which 
you  liavf  n-ferred  f" 

"  A  very  deeidt-d  iniprovenient." 

Dintor,  in  hi.-*  autobix^jrapliy.  irive<«  soTue  .-urpri'^inij  ppcciniens  of  gross  incapa* 
city  in  ti'aeliifr",  evt»n  >uh>*r(ju«'nt  to  \s\\\,  Tlie  folhiwini^  !ineed(>tes  are  from 
that  intJTe'itiui^  work.  Dintfrx  hhrn^  voit  ihm  s^/hst  hrsrhr'ffbfn. 

In  th«*  examination  of  a  s''1um»1  in  Kast  rrn-««<ia,  wliieh  was  tauirht  l)v  a  snbal- 
teni  oiVhVT  dismi'is<M|  from  tin*  army,  tin*  tfa»']u*r  i^jive  Pintrr  a  >perim«'n  of  liia 
pkill  in  the  illu-trati<»n  of  .S<Mijifmi*  narrativn.  'jIm-  pa'^sjii^tj  wa^*  Luke  vii.,  tlie 
mirarli-  of  raisin:;  tlic  widow's  ^on  at  Nain.  "  Sn-,  ehiliin-n  (>.nys  tlie  t<'a<'h('r), 
Nain  was  a  ;rn'at  eity.  a  N-autiful  city  ;  Imf  <'v«'n  in  siieh  a  threat.  l)eautiful  city 
there  livcil  pci»j)ii*  who  mu>t  die.  Tin  ii  hr<'Wi/it  ///'•  flrad  t/tmth  out.  Si't*,  chil 
clren.  it  was  the  sjime  tln'ii  a*  it  is  now — dead  peopK-  couldn't  ^o  ah^ii- — they 
had  to  Im»  carri(M|.  Ilr  ttntf  vns  dtnti  h'f/nn  to  sumk.  Tliis  was  u  sure  ^il;n  tliat 
lu)  WU"  alive  aj^ain,  for  if  he  hati  continued  dead  hecoiddn't  have  sj)t»ki-na  wonl." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Kiui^.  a  di'^misMMl  .«Jcllo•Jlma•^ter  coni|)hiiin;d  that  the  district 
was  indebted  to  him  *2«Mi705  dollar."*.  Dintcr  -upjMJStjd  the  man  must  be  insane, 
and  wrote  to  the  physician  of  the  place  to  ,n(|mre.  Tlu^  pliy<ician  rej)lied  that 
the  [MMir  man  was  n«>t  in>anc,  hut  only  iLrnorant  of  the  numeration  table,  writing 
'jno  7n  r>  in'iteati  <»f 'J7.i.  Dintcr  subjohis  '  Piv  the  lielp  <»f  (Jod,  the  Kinjif.  and 
|j(H»d  men,  very  much  has  in>w  l)een  done  to  make  thiuifs  better." 

hi  examinini^  candidates  for  the  •^oluml-tenclier's  otl'ice,  Dinter  asked  one  where 
the  Kingdom  of  Pru-^-ia  was  situare<l.  He  re|)lietl.  that  he  believed  it  was  some- 
wfiere  in  the  southern  part  of  India.  lie  asked  another  the  cause  of  the  i^nifl- 
fatwus.  comnnmly  calhjd  Jaek-with-the-lantern.  He  sjiid  they  were  spectera 
nmde  by  the  devil.  Aiiotlier  bein:jr  asked  why  la?  wished  to  become  a  Mchuoi* 
teacher,  replied,  that  he  must  get  a  liviiuj  ionuhnm. 
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A  military  man  of  great  influence  once  urged  Dinter  to  recommend  a  disabled 
Bcl  li(»r,  in  whom  lie  wan  intorented,  as  a  sf:]i<K»l-tcaflier.  "  I  will  do  no"  says  Din- 
ter, ■'  if  he  dU'«tain4  the  requisite  examination.*'  '*  O,"  8ay8  the  Colonel,  **  he  doesn't 
know  much  al)out  Mrh(M.»l-teuchirig.  but  he  is  a  >fo<»d,  moral,  steady  man,  and  1 
hojK'  you  will  reconunen  1  him  to  «jhligc  me."  />  — O  yes,  Colomtl,  to  oblige  yon, 
it"  you  ill  your  turn  will  do  me  a  favor.  Co!. — What  w  tliut  ?  />. — Get  me  aj> 
pointed  drum-major  in  your  regiment.  Tru«',  I  can  neither  beat  a  drum,  nor  piny 
a  rife  ;  but  I  am  a  g<Hid,  iiiund,  steady  man  it-*  ever  hve<l. 

A  ricli  laii  Ihohler  onee  wiid  to  him,  "  Wliy  do  you  wi^h  the  peasant  children 
to  be  e  luoiite  W  it  will  only  make  them  unruly  and  disobetlieiit."  Dinter  re- 
plieil.  **  If  the  nutsters  ure  wise,  and  the  laws  good,  the  more  intelligent  tlie  peo- 
plr.  the  better  they  will  obey." 

Dinter  coni])iaiiied  that  the  military  system  of  Prussia  wjis  a  great  hinderance 
to  tlie  st:hcH>l8.  A  nobleman  replied  that  the  young  men  enjoyed  the  pnrtection 
of  the  government,  and  were  therebv  bound  to  defend  it  bv  arms.  Dinter  asked 
if  every  stii  k  of  timber  in  a  hou.ie  ought  tirst  U)  be  used  hi  a  tire-engme,  tKjrause 
the  hoM-e  was  protected  by  the  engine  ?  or  whether  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
cut  down  all  the  trees  of  an  orcluu-d  to  build  a  fence  with,  to  keep  the  hogs  from 
eating  the  fruit  I 


SCHOOIMJOUNSELOR    DINTER. 

GusTAvis  Frederick  Dixtkr  was  Ixirn  at  a  village  near  Leipsic,  in  1760.  lie 
first  distinguished  hiin.selt'  as  principal  of  aTeacliers'  Seminary  in  Saxony,  whence 
he  was  invited  by  the  Prussian  government  to  the  «talion  i>f  School-Counselor 
for  E.istern  Prussia.  He  re.^des  at  Konig«5berg,  and  alxuit  ninety  days  in  the 
year  he  sfninds  in  visiting  the  schiKils  of  his  jjrovince.  and  is  incessantly  employed 
nearlv  thirteen  hours  a  d.iy  for  the  rest  of  liis  time,  in  the  active  duties  of  his 
ofHce ;  and  that  he  may  devote  hiin«*elf  tlie  more  exclusively  to  his  work,  he  livfg 
unni.irriel.  He  complains  tluit  his  lal)orious  (K'cupution  prevent-*  his  writing  as 
mUwh  as  hii  wishes  for  the  public,  yet,  in  addition  to  his  onicial  duties,  he  lectures 
bever.il  times  a  week,  dunng  term-time,  in  the  I'niversity  at  Konig^lK*rg,  and 
always  has  in  his  hou.-e  a  number  of  in  iigent  boys,  whose  echication  he  8U|>erin- 
teiid.s,  and,  th«)Ugh  poor  himself,  givt;s  th  -m  IsjurJ  ani  elothing.  He  has  made 
it  a  rule  t<^  .'■pend  every  Wedne.Mlav  afteriKKUi.  and,  if  iM)ssible,  one  whole  day 
iti  the  w»'ek  besides,  in  writing  for  the  presi*;  and  thu-*,  by  making  the  l>est  use 
of  every  nnHuent  of  time,  though  he  was  nearly  forty  years  old  before  his  ca- 
reL*r  as  an  author  ct)mmencetl,  he  has  contriveil  to  publish  more  tlian  sixty  origi- 
n.d  works,  some  of  them  extending  to  several  volumes,  and  all  of  them  ]x»pular. 
Of  one  lM)ok,  a  .school  catechism,  lifty  thou-and  copies  were  sold  previous  to  lJS;^n  ; 
and  ijf  his  large  work,  the  SclnK)l-Teacher's  Bible,  in  0  volumes  .8vo,  thirty  thou- 
Siiuil  i:o|)ies  were  sold  in  less  than  ten  years. 

He  i-*  often  interrupted  by  per.-^»us  who  are  attracted  by  his  fame,  or  desire 
his  a  iviie  ;  an-.l  while  conversing  with  his  visitors,  that  no  time  may  l>e  h)st.  he 
empUiy-*  liim.-'elf  hi  knitting;  aiul  thus  not  only  supplies  luniaelf  with  stcnikings 
ani  mitteiKs,  suited  to  that  cold  climate,  but  always  hjis  some  to  give  away  t<i 
inl';;e:it  students  and  other  jMH)r  people.  His  (li.^interestedness  is  quite  equal  to 
his  i;<;tivity,  and  of  the  income  of  his  jniblicatioiis,  he  devotes  nnnually  nearly 
live  hundred  dollars  to  Wnevolent  pur|M)ses.  Unweariedly  industrious,  and 
rigiUy  economical  as  he  is,  he  lays  up  nothing  for  himself  He  say.s,  "  I  am  one 
of  those  happy  (Hies,  who,  when  the  question  is  put  to  them, '  Lack  ye  any  thing  V 
(Luk«;  xxii.  35),  can  answer  with  joy,  'Loni,  nothing.'  To  have  more  than  one 
can  u«e  is  su|)erfluity ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  make  anv  one  happ}'. 
Pe(»ple  often  laugh  at  me,  l)ecaiise  I  will  not  incur  the  expen.se  of  drinking  wine, 
ond  because  I  do  not  wejir  richer  clothing,  and  Uve  in  a  more  costly  style.  Lau:rb 
away,  g«K)d  people ;  the  jK)or  boy.s,  also,  who«.e  e^lucation  I  pay  for,  and  for  whom, 
besides  I  Ciui  spare  a  few  dollars  for  Cliristmas  gifts,  ancl  new-year's  presents, 
thev  have  their  laugh  too." 

Toward  the  ch)se  of  his  autobiography,  he  says  respecting  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, "  I  live  hapj)ily  under  Fre<leriok  William  ;  he  has  just  given  me  one  hundred 
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tad  tbirtT  thowmiul  <1f)11iirti  to  bnild  churches  with  in  destitute  places ;  be  hai 
astablished  a  new  Teiu':|ie»  Somiiiiiry  f(;r  iny  ]HKir  PtJamltirs,  antl  ho  hu8  m)  ful- 
fiUecl  Diy  cvt-ry  wUh  I'rM-  tlwf  ^hhI  of  p<wtiTit.y,  that  I  can  invRelf  liopo  ti>  live  to 
see  tin*  time  wln-n  th«re  hIiuII  b«»  no  M'ltoohnustor  in  Pninsia  nion;  [mhu'Iv  paid 
than  u  coninion  luboror.  lie  hm*  uvwr  heHitateii,  during  the  whole  term  <>r  my 
office,  to  grant  nio  miv  roiiHonatile  rKOiie'^t  for  the  heljiins^  fcrwnrd  of  i\w  M'hiMiI- 
ityHtoin.  (J<m1  \tUnif  fiiru  I  1  iini  witli  nil  my  lieart  a  TniMian.  And  ni>w,  my 
fricndi*,  whiu  yv  hear  that  old  Diiitvr  In  deml.  tuiy,  *Mav  he  rei^t  in  pi'ace;  he 
wa»  a  hiborioiiit,  (jfood-heurtod,  reli«j:i<»U!»  man ;  he  was  a  (5hri!«t!r"^.*  ** 

A  lew  ouch  men  in  the  United  States  wuuid  clEuct  a  wonderful  chan<;e  in  th« 
general  t'"^»  of  our  educational  efforts. 


KXAMLVATIOXS  FOR  TUB  OFFICB  OP  TEACHER 

In  Prussia,  the  Goveniinent  not  only  provides  ever}*  facility  for  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  all  the  tcaohLfs  of  her  public  schools,  but  prohibits 
any  perwm  from  teaching  as  master  or  assistant,  in  any  public  school, 
who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  fitness  obtained  by  jmssing  the  exam- 
inations instituted  by  itself.  These  examinations  arc  two.  The  first  is 
for  the  position  as  assistant,  and  the  second  as  principal. 

I.  The  ^first  examination  takes  place  when  the  candidate  has  completed 
his  seminary  course,  and  is  called  BnthiMsitn(f;tpn{funfj.  It  is  comlucted 
by  the  director  and  teachers  of  the  seminary,  each  in  his  own  branch,  and 
superintended  by  the  school  committee  of  the  province,  assisted  hy  the 
councilor  of  the  department 

The  certifli^ates  are  of  three  grades,  or  degrees  of  merit :  No.  1.  "  Very 
well  qualified."  No.  2.  "  Well  qualified."  No.  3.  **  Sufficiently  quali- 
fied." As  this  classifi«'ation  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  candidates,  the  gn^atest  care  is  tjiken  to  fix  exactly  the 
amount  of  performance  which  sliall  entitle  the  candidates  to  each  of  the 
grades  respectively. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are:  1.  Religion.     2.  German  languago. 

8.  Art  of  School -keeping.  4.  Knowledge  of  our  Country.     5.  Arithmetic 
and    Geometry.       fi.  Natural    Knowledge.      7.  Writing.      8.  Drawing, 

9.  Singing  and  Theory  of  Music.     10.  Organs. 

The  performance  of  the  candidates  under  each  of  these  heads  is  valued 
as  **  very  good,"  '*  good,"  "  sufficient ;"  and  upon  the  aggregate  of  these 
separatf)  valusitions  the  grade  of  his  certificates  depends.  No  candiilat^ 
can  obtain  a  certificate  No.  1,  who  has  not  obtained  a  *'very  good*'  in  at 
least  the  three  sulyects,  religion,  German  language,  and  arithmetic. 
Possessing  the  certificate  of  a  first  examination,  the  candidate  can  accept 
any  a])pointmeut  as  assistant ;  and  any  time  within  three  years,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  throw  up  his  place  and  quit  the  profession,  by  refunding  the 
whole  cost  of  his  training  in  the  seminary. 

IT.  The  second  examination  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  passing  the  first  exam- 
ination. The  assistant  t4^aoher  must  not  wait  to  receive  notice,  but  at 
the  time  and  phice  a])pointed,  with  his  first  certific4ite  in  hand,  must  pre- 
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sent  himself  to  the  board  of  examiners,  of  which  the  departmental  conn* 
cilor  is  president  The  examination  turns  wholly  upon  professional 
skill,  and  such  subjects  as  the  candidate  was  marked  defective  in,  in  hia 
former  examination.  It  is  more  a  review  of  conduct  than  a  test  of  at- 
tainment So  far  as  it  is  oral,  it  is  dialogic ;  and  each  examiner  fol* 
lows  out  his  own  topic. 

The  examinations  are  both  oral  and  written,  and  are  not  public,  al- 
thoui^h  the  superintendent  an<l  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  department  have 
a  right  to  be  present,  and  strangers  may  be  introduced  by  the  presi- 
dent 

III.  Besides  these  two  official  examinations,  which  are  obligatory,  the 
trustees,  or  school  board  of  particular  schools  or  localities  are  authorized 
to  institute  further  examinations,  or  to  select  from  a  number  of  candidates 
applying  for  a  situation. 

PROFESSIONAL   IMPROVEMENT   OF  TEACH EltS. 

After  the  teacher  has  pursued  his  seminary  course,  and  passed  his 
first  and  second  examinations,  he  must  improve  such  opportunities  as  are 
provided  for  extending  his  practical  knowledge. 

I.  There  are  a  scries  of  periodical  meetings,  systematically  arranged 
and  constituted,  which  the  public  teacher  must  attend : 

I.  Paroehial  Conference — for  all  the  elementary  teachers  of  a  parish, 
held  once  a  month  in  the  winter  season,  and  presided  over  by  the  pastor 
of  the  parisli. 

3.  District  Conference — for  the  teachers  of  several  neighboring  par- 
ishes, combined  into  districts,  held  every  two  months  in  the  summer 
season — under  the  presidency  of  a  pastor  nominated  by  the  superinten- 
dent 

3.  Circle  Conference — for  all  the  teachers  of  a  circle,  held  twice  a  year, 
by  the  superintendent 

4.  Departmental  Conference — held  once  a  year,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Hchulrath  of  the  department 

5.  The  Seminary  Conference — ^held  annually  for  all  the  teachers,  who 
live  within  six  miles  of  a  seminary,  under  the  presidency  of  the  director. 
Besides  the  other  purposes  of  the  conference,  this  meeting  is  intended  to 
keep  alive  the  connection  between  the  schools  and  the  seminary.  And 
the  siinie  object  is  sought^  by  assigning  to  the  director  the  duty  of  in- 
Bpecting  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  the  department  every  year. 

II.  There  are  Booh  Societiet  or  Unions,  to  which  subscriptions  are 
compulsory,  and  on  the  list  of  yearly  purchases  are  placed  at  least  a  cer- 
tain number  of  professional  periodicals  and  treatises. 

TIL  Repetition  Courses  are  established  in  connection  with  several  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  for  teachers  who  wish  to  return  to  develop  and 
strengthen  their  training. 


Y.   MILITARY  SYSTEH  AND  EDUCATION  IN  HOLLAND. 


r.  M1LITART  STSTEtf. 


The  regular  army  of  Holland  is  divided  into  two  portiona— one 
of  which  takes  all  the  onlinary  duties  of  the  Dutch  possessions  be- 
yond the  seas,  while  the  other  serves  entirely  in  Europe.  In  the 
event  of  war,  the  Home  army  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  support  of 
the  Colonial  army ;  but  ex(;ept  in  such  emergency,  the  officers  and 
men  of  each  portion  are  aa  distinct,  almost,  as  though  they  composed 
parts  of  the  military  forces  of  two  independent  countries.  The 
entire  military  force  consir^ts  of  the  regular  army  of  about  62,000 
men,  which  can  be  swelled  to  twice  that  number  in  an  emergency, 
by  militia  conscripts  .ind  reserve  levies. 

The  Dutch  Colonial  Army  consists  of  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  as  well  as  of  infantry,  of  which  the  depots  for  recruiting 
as  well  as  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  ordnance,  are  at  home.  But 
the  service  companies,  when  they  have  once  embarked  for  their 
colonial  stations,  return  no  more  as  armed  bodies — and  even  as  in- 
dividuals, neither  officers  nor  men  return  until  they  have  taken  part 
in  the  avocations  of  colonial  life. 

The  army  of  Holland,  both  in  its  European  and  colonial  branches 
is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  term  of  service  is  six 
years,  beyond  which,  however,  the  soldier  not  disqualified  by  loss  of 
health,  may  remain.  The  ser\-ice  is  not  particularly  attractive ;  neither 
the  pay  being  Large,  nor  promotion  from  the  ranks  rapid,  or  certain, 
tlic  recruits  are  not  drawn  from  the  most  intelligent,  and  enterpris- 
ing classes.  Still,  as  discipline  is  strictly  enforced,  and  the  natural 
courage  of  the  Batavian  race  is  good,  there  is  seldom  any  outbreak 
or  disorder. 

n.   inLFTART  BDUCATIOX. 

The  officers,  as  a  body,  are  well  educated,  and  belong  to  the 

higher  class  of  society,  and  before  admission  to  the  service,  they 

must  prove  their  qualifications  by  a  rigid  examination,  which  is 

practically  competitive,  as  promotion  is  determined  by  the  order  of 

merit,  as  shown  in  the  results.     Preparation  for  the  examination 
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could  be  nia«le,  till  recently,  (1.)  either  by  joining  the  Cadet  Corp* 
as  a  volunteer,  and  after  a  specified  term  of  service  in  the  field, 
undei-jjjoing  an  examination  in  the  studies,  and  practical  knowledge 
required ;  or  (2.)  by  going  successfully  through  a  regular  course  in 
the  Militai*}'  Academy  at  l>reda.  The  army  is  now  oflicered  exclu- 
sively from  the  graduates  of  the  Military  Acatlemy. 

HI.    MILITARY   ACADEMY   AT  BREDA. 

The  Military  Aca«lemy  at  Breda,  prepares  oflicers  for  ever}^  branch 
of  the  service,  and  is  well  equipped  in  respect  to  buildings,  and  ap- 
pliances irf  illustration  and  practice,  as  well  as  with  numerous  pro- 
fessors for  doing  its  work  as  thoroughly  as  any  school  can  which 
receives  its  pupils  so  young. 

Within  an  extensive  redoubt,  separated  from  the  town  by  a  ram- 
part and  wet  ditch,  stands  an  old  palace  which  the  late  King  set 
apart  as  a  college  for  olK<ers.  Here  are  g«)od  stables  and  an  ample 
stud,  a  swimming  schot>l,  and  an  extensive  plateau,  with  cannon  of 
every  calibre,  which  supplies  the  means  of  drill  ap}>licablo  to  each 
branch  of  ser\ice.  The  accommodation  within  doors  is  excellent. 
Youths,  sleeping  in  long  dormitories,  are  yet  separated  one  from  an- 
other by  curtains,  within  which  stand  each  inmate's. iron  bedstead, 
his  little  dressing-table,  his  basin,  jug,  clothes-press,  and  all  other 
matters  necessary  to  cleanliness  and  c()nif»>rt.  There  is  a  spacious 
hall  or  day-room,  besides  a  convenient  dining-room,  a  good  library, 
a  well-stocked  model-room,  a  small  but  judiciously  selected  museum 
of  arms,  with  a  good  collection  of  miiu^rals  and  fossils,  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  apparatus,  <kc.  Finally,  the  class-books  used  in  the 
place  are  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  professors,  and,  in  every 
branch  of  science  and  learning  touched  by  them,  appear  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  Avhich  they  are  intended. 

The  establishment  of  the  Breda  Military  Academy,  when  full,  in- 
cludes— besides  the  Governor,  a  major-general,  and  the  Command- 
ant, a  colonel — an  adjutant,  a  quarter-master,  three  captains  of  in- 
fantr}',  three  of  artillery,  one  of  engineers,  one  of  cavalry ;  five  first 
lieutenants  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  three  of  artillery,  one  of  en- 
gineers; two  second  lieutenants  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalrA',  one  of 
artillery,  and  two  of  engineers — two  medical  oflicers  and  an  apothe- 
cary. There  are  besides,  of  civilian  professoi-s  and  teachers,  seven ; 
and  the  place  is  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  cadets.  These,  whether  intended  for  the  European  or  colonial 
branch  of  the  service,  live  and  pursue  their  studies  together.  The 
course  comprises  four  years,  during  the  first  two  of  which,  all  th« 
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cadets  are  educated  together  without  reference  to  the  specific  corps 
or  services  for  which  they  may  he  iiitenJcd :  but  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  year,  such  as  mav  be  st?lecte<l  for  the  ftrtil- 
lory  or  engineers  pass  into  distinct  classes,  while  the  remainder  go 
on,  by  a  less  abstrusely  scientific  course,  to  commissions  in  the 
cavalry  or  infantry. 

The  qualifications  for  admittance  into  the  Academy  are  not  ex- 
travagantly high.  Youths  seem  tt»  be  eligible  who  (!an  read,  write, 
and  spell  their  own  language  correctly — wlio  are  able  to  construe  un 
easy  Latin  author,  and  exhibit  some  actjuaintance  with  the  French; 
who  are  advanced  in  arithmetic  to  vulgar  fractions,  can  demonstrjito 
an  easy  proposition  in  gcom«'try,  and  are  masters  of  the  fundamen- 
tal processes  of  algebra.  J)uring  the  twi>  fii-st  years  all  arc  well  in- 
structed in  history,  geography,  mathematics,  fortification,  the  theory 
of  projectiles,  plan-drawing,  the  French  and  (M*rman  languages. 
After  this  they  break  up,  and  pursue  their  peculiar  studies  in  difter- 
ent  rooms  under  diftereut  ti?achei"s.  Their  progress  is  tested  by 
severe  periodical  examinations;  according  to  the  results  of  which, 
they  are  either  advanced  or  held  back,  l^ut  as  no  second  trial  is 
granted  in  the  examination  for  admittance,  so  two  failures  at  any 
of  the  examinations  whieh  f(»llow,  insure  dismissal  from  the 
Academy.  Finally,  pravers  arc  read  daily  to  the  cadets  in  a  larcre 
hall,  where  also,  if  ihc*  weather  be  unfavorable,  one  (»f  the  ministem 
from  the  town  attends  on  Sunday  to  celebrate  public  Avorship, 
When  the  weather  is  fine  the  young  men  march  to  church — l*ro- 
testants  under  their  (jwn  officers  to  a  Protestant  place  of  worship- 
Roman  Catholics  under  like  surveillance  to  a  Koman  Catholic 
chapel. 

Although  the  army  is  to  some  extent  officered  from  the  ranks  for 
meritorious  servictj,  or  from  those  who  have  perfonned  duty  in  the 
field  under  a  peculiai  system  of  cadetship,  as  well  as  from  the 
graduates  of  the  Militar}'  Academy,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  no 
promotion  can  be  made,  or  commission  issued,  until  a  satisfactory 
examination  has  been  ptisscd.  The  prospect  of  this  examination 
keeps  «p  the  habit  of  professional  study  and  reading,  as  well  as  a 
feeling  of  honorable  rivalry  among  officers  of  the  same  grade. 
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mSTORIOAL  DEYEIiOPlTENT. 

Contlnned  from  toL  zill,  p.  776. 

PRIZE    ESSAY 


On  the  Necegaity  and  Means  of  Improving  the  Common  Sehooh  of  Con- 
necticut. 

There  was  a  time  wlioii  the  Common  Schools  of  Conneciicut 
were  esteemed  the  host  in  the  world,  and  when  C(Kinec-iir\it,  on 
account  of  her  system  of  puhlic  education,  was  the  brit»htest  spot  in 
all  Christendom.  Connecticut  gave  to  the  world  the  first  example  of  a 
government  providing  a  munificent  fund  for  the  education  of  every  child 
within  its  limits,  and  of  securing  the  lionelits  of  this  provision  equally 
and  forever  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  to  the  hiuhcsl,  to  the  poorest 
as  well  as  to  the  richest.  She  connected  with  this  fund  a  system  of 
general  and  minute  supervision,  sood  for  its  time,  to  preserve  the  fund 
from  abuse  and  misapplication,  and  to  give  thoroughness  and  efficiency 
to  its  actual  workings.  It  was  a  system  suited  to  the  state  of  society 
then  existing — to  the  staid  and  sober  habits  of  the  people.  It  answered 
in  a  good  measure,  its  design.  It  made  teachers  and  parents  both 
feel  their  responsibility. 

The  results  of  this  school  system,  were  great  and  jjood.  Every 
hamlet  in  Connecticut  of  no  more  than  twenty  houses,  whether  spread 
out  upon  the  plain,  or  crowded  into  the  valley,  whether  sprinkled 
along  the  sloping  hill-side,  or  wedged  in  among  the  brown  rocks  of 
some  wild  ravine,  coidd  show  its  district  school-house,  which  was 
regularly  opened  for  mnny  months  in  the  year.  There  was  hardly  to 
be  known  the  son  or  dnughter  of  Connecticut,  who  could  not  read  and 
write.  It  was  the  rarest  of  all  things  to  see  one  who  had  not  received 
a  good  elementary  education. 

This  "was  reported  to  the  honor  of  Connecticut  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  The  lover  of  his  race,  who  had  been  rewarded  for 
his  zeal  for  the  elevation  of  his  countrymen,  by  a  life-lease  in  a 
Prussian  or  Austrian  dunjjeon,  saw  his  prison  wall  all  light  about 
him  when  he  thought  of  the  one  government  in  tlie  world  that  had 
provided  efllciently  for  the  education  of  the  humbh^st  child,  and 
gathered  hope  for  the  time,  when  his  governmeut  and  all  jroverinnents 
should  do  the  same.  The  surly  and  prejudiced  Englishman,  when 
he  had  said  all  the  hard  things  that  he  could  think  of  about  America 
and  the  Yankees,  could  always  be  tloored  bv  one  argument,  and  that 
was  the  Connecticut  School  Fund  contrasted  with  the  national  debt 
of  Great  Britain.     In  our  own  Union,  the  other  states  were  reproved 
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for  iheir  negligence,  and  spurred  on  lo  ihcir  duty  by  the  example  of 
what  Connecticut  had  been  the  finst  to  perform.  'J 'he  emigrant 
mother  in  Vermont  or  Western  New  York,  as  she  looked  around  upon 
her  unt&uuht  bovs  and  si^h,  smhod  for  the  schools  of  Connecticut  and 
was  ready  to  exchange  tlK^  rich  fields  tliat  were  i)eginning  to  look  so 
luxuriant  about  her,  tor  the  mo^t  rocky  farm  within  the  limits  of  a 
Connecticut  school  district. 

IJnl  within  the  last  twiMity  years  a  chanijc  in  ajl  those  respects  has 
lakni  place.  Connecticut  no  lunger  h<ilds  the  same  high  position 
uhich  she  once  did.  Au.stria  and  l^russia  have  provided  their  subjecTs 
with  an  elHcient  autl  successful  Connnon  School  system.  Other 
governments  in  Europe  arc  slowly  awaking  to  their  duty  and  interest 
in  respect  to  the  same  high  matter.  J>)esp(»tism  even  is  striving  lo 
make  peace  with  its  wronged  and  onlraLred  subjects,  by  giving,  in 
return  for  tht^  civil  rights  uliich  it  vviiliholds,  the  substantial  blesyings 
of  universal  education.  Manv  of  the  stntes  of  our  own  Union  are 
giving  themselves  to  this  causf  with  a  zcal  and  energy  which  show 
them  determined  to  make  amends  for  past  neglect  and  torpor.  In 
Mas*iachu.selts,  Ohio,  New  York,  («eoruia,  Rhode  Island,  and  many 
other  stati's,  vigon)us  and  successful  efiorts  are  made.  School  funds 
are  accunmlated  ;  taxes  are  readily  imj)OM?d  and  cheerfully  paid  ; 
Boards  of  Education  are  institutrd  ;  periodii'sils  are  circulated  ;  public 
lectures  arc  given  ;  Normal  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  are 
provided ;  teachers'  conventions  and  Inslilutes  are  attended  with  zeal 
and  profit.  Th<'se,  and  other  siiius.  show  beyond  question,  that  tln-re 
is  a  strong  movement  in  the  puMic  mind  ;  that  the  people  are  being 
aroused.  In  some  states  and  parts  of  states  this  interest  is  well-nigh 
enthusiastic. 

But  Connecticut!  where  is  Connecticut  the  mean  while?  Where 
is  she^who  w:is  once  the  .star  of  hopt^  and  guidnnce  to  the  worM  ? 
She  was  the  first  lo  enter  the  lists,  Jind  was  the  foremost  in  the  race. 
Is  she  foremost  now  ?  Whatever  nuiy  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  it  is 
certain,  ihnt  she  is  not  thought  to  l)«^  in  tlie  other  states.  It  is  the 
general  opinion,  nut  of  Count rticut^  tb.it  she  is  doing  little  or  nothing; 
and,  w  hereas,  a  few  years  since,  her  nam<'  w  as  mt^ntioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Connnon  Sehools,  with  honor,  only ;  it  is  now  in  this  con- 
nection, coupled  with  expressions  of  doubt  and  regret,  and  that  by  wise 
and  sober  men.  Her  large  State  endowment  is  described  as  having 
put  her  efTectually  aslei'j),  as  havincr  sent  her  to  "Sleepy  Hollow," 
from  the  influence  of  w  bicb,  when  she  is  aroused  for  a  moment,  it  is 
to  talk  of  her  noble  School  Fmid  and  James  Ilillhouse,  just  as  Hip 
Van  Winkle  did  of  his  neij»hbors  who  had  been  dead  foriv  years. 
The  School  Fund  is  quoted  every  where  out  of  Count  cticut, —  we  ven- 
ture to  say  it  is  quoted  in  every  other  stale  in  the  Union,  as  a  warning 
and  example  to  deter  tliem  from  «;i\in«r  the  proceeds  of  their  own 
funds,  except  only  on  the  conditit»n,  that  those  who  receive  shall 
themselves,  raise  as  nmch  as  they  take,  and  report  annually  as  to  the 
results.  Those  Avho  go  from  other  states  into  Connecticut,  can 
hardly  credit  the  testimony  of  their  own  senstrs  when  they  are  forced 
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(c)  bolieve  the  apathy  that  prevails.  Every  newspaper  and  iccturcr 
out  of  Connecticut^  hii^h  and  low,  it;noraiit  and  knowinj^.  siioerd  at 
the  Connecticut  School  Fund,  and  ilio  pres^ujt  condition  of  the  Con- 
necticut schools. 

.'V re  the  people  of  Connecticut  aware  that  this  is  the  case?  J.)o 
they  know  whit  the  people  of  other  states  think  and  say  of  the  in  ? 
Do  they  beli«.'ve  thai  vvh  it  is  thought  and  sjiid  is  true  and  <leservi:d  ? 
We  can  hardlv  holirvt;  th  »l  tln*v  are  iri'iierillv  aware  of  the  bad  re|)Uie 
into  which  their  schools  h:tve  fnllcn.  (^r  if  they  are  intornierl  in 
respect  to  it,  they  do  not  Ixdicve  lh;it  they  merit  so  had  a  name.  The 
mJiioritv  are  too  well  contented  to  leave  their  schools  as  tliev  arc. 
Thev  persuade  themstdvcs  that  their  schofd  system  works  as  well  as 
any  public  school  system  can  bo  expeiMed  to  work;  that  notwith- 
standinjj  all  thrit  mav  be  said  out  of  the  state  aijainst  the  schools  t»f 
Connectie.ut,  these  s/hools  are  better  than  those  of  :inv  state  in  the 
Union.  They  are  opposed  to  any  ai,ntation  of  the  ^ubje<!t.  They  will 
give  their  hearts  to  uo  strong  and  unii(Ml  ellbrt  to  inipnive  their  scliools. 
On  the  other  hand,  t  hose  wh<»  know  that  our  Sihools  are  inferior  to  those  of 
some  of  the  other  stau-s,  and  who  see  clearly,  in  the  prevailing  apathy, 
the  certain  siirus  of  a  still  ^reat^T  deirtMieracy,  are  almost  discouraged 
to  hope  for  any  irreat  and  permanent  improvement.  N<'ither  of  these 
classes  are  wholly  in  the  wroriif,  nor  wholly  in  the  riglit.  It  is  not 
true,  that  the  schocds  of  ComiectiiMit  are  as  irood  as  those  of  certain 
other  stales.  It  is  not  true,  that  our  j)ublic  school  system  is  as  good, 
or  is  mannjied  as  edicientlv  as  the  systems  of  manv  other  states. 
There  is  not  oidy  daujjijr,  but  a  certain  prosj)ect,  that  if  ihiui^s  remain 
as  they  are,  the  schools  of  Connecticut  will  d(?«r(.nerate  still  more, 
and  Connecticut  will  he  dishonored  more  and  more,  in  the  comparison 
with  her  si-ster  republics.  It  is  not  true,  indeed,  that  all  the  hard 
and  c(mtem|)tuous  things  that  ha\e  been  said  about  our  schools  and 
our  school  fund  are  just  and  deserved,  but  the  facts  can  bet)rought 
to  prove  that  there  is  too  nmch  uround  for  them,  and  that  the  public 
ap;ithy  on  this  sn'ijecl  is  inexcusable  and  frauofht  with  evil. 

Hut  we  would  not  despair.  Ct)miecti«'nt  ihouijh  slow  to  move, 
moves  sure  and  strong  when  she  is  aroused.  She  is  cautious  and 
prudent,  but  when  she  sees  the  reasons  for  a  change  she  will  change 
in  earnest.  We  have  too  nuich  love  for  our  native  stjito  to  be  willing 
to  despair.  We  believe  that  sIk^  is  still  the  soimdest  at  heart  of  any 
state  in  the  Union,  and  that' on  this  subject,  she  will  show  herself 
worthy  of  her  ancient  reputation.  In  the  hope  of  contributing  to  this 
end,  the  following  remarks  are  ofl'ered  in  respcrct  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Public  Schoids  of  Connecticut,  and  the  remedv  which 
may  be  em[)loyed  with  the  hope  of  success. 

What  then  is  the  condition  of  the  Connnon  Schools  of  Connecticut? 
Facts  are  stuliborn  thinus.  We  present  the  following,  in  wliicii  the 
contrast  is  strikingly  exhibited  : 

Firsts  as  to  appropriations  for  school  purposes.  Money  is  the 
sinews  of  educatiim  as  of  war.  The  willingness  to  ap])ropriate  money 
shows  zeal  for  any  cause.      Connecticut,  in  1795,  set  apart  for  schoo' 
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piir|NMes  a  large  and  incrnnsinv  fund  for  the  support  of  sc1)oo:s.  which 
now  amoiirtts  to  $:2,070,000,  and  diviiles  SI- 10  for  t'vi-ry  s<'l»olar  he. 
Uvei'itthea^voflund  10.  licsidi's  this,  there  ar^'  the  (owiidcposii-lhnd 
and  local  funds.  Instead  of  aiiiirxlii<r  to  the  rec'0[)nori  of  tluMr  aiiMual 
dividend  the  condition  of  raising;  a  spt'rifird  sum,  the  annual  taxation 
was  {gradually  diniinishod,  till  iii  \^'i'2  it  ccax'd  altogether.  In  I  >«  1.'),  it 
is  not  known  that  a  single  town  or  sehotjl  society  in  the  .slate,  rai>e.l  a 
tax  for  school  purposes  hy  voluntary  taxation.  In  a  few  of  the  lariJe  I'ity 
districts,  a  small  prnperty-lax  is  collected,  and  applied  to  the  waives  of 
teachers,  hut  not  aniountini^  in  the  whole  statn  to  :?i>,()00,  or  li  cent**  to 
each  inhahitantfOr  10  cents,  to  eaehehihl  l»etwe«*n  th<^  ajrt's  (»f  hiiul  1(». 

Mas.sachu.sct1s  and  New  York,  as  the  capital  and  dividciil  of 
their  school  funds  have  increased,  have,  at  the  same  time,  inereasfd 
the  sum.s  to  be  rais(;d  as  a  condition  of  rcctMvin>r  the  dividend  of  their 
funds.  From  18!i.Tto  l^t.^i.tlie  capital  of  the  .\rassachusells  Fn.iil  was 
increased  from  $J0!.),000  to  $800,000.  Durinir  the  sanu-  period  the 
a:kiuunt  annually  raised  in  towns  hy  tax,  lor  the  waj^es  of  teachers, 
hiis  advanced  from  .-fiJ-JOjirjO  to  near  .*<iOO,000.  The  Jitalnte  of  \s'Si) 
requires  that  Sl-'J'),  for  every  child  between  tlie  a^es  of  t  and  16, 
should  be  raised  and  actually  expend<Ml  for  tlie  purposes  of  instrnciion 
in  each  town,  where.is,  more  than  $^i{  00  for  every  child  of  th<.*  ai/ove 
ay:e  was  actually  raised  bv  tax  in  1815  in  0.'i  lown««.  uKjre  than 
SsI'O'J  in  ilJO  towns,  and  ^JOO  is  the  avera«ro  thmuirh  the  state. 
^"J  i>*J  is  tln^  avera;,n;  in  Massaohnsi'its  an»l  10  cts.  in  ('onneciicut. 
It  is  in.-itructivt^  to  look  over  the  list  of  towns  as  arrantjed  in  the 
School  rciurns  of  Massachusetts  for  \^U\.  The  town  slandinj' 
first  is  a  new  town  jn.st  (UU  oi'  Boston,  which  raises  ^T-fil.  The 
to.vn  numbered  8  is  an  unpretendinL»  auricnhnral  town  in  Worcester 
cou.ity.  wliich  raises  S  I  8J.  The  town  nnndiered  30,  a  small  town, 
raises  S3'77.  The  town  numbered  'JSO  raises  by  tax  Sri.'i  per 
8ch<>lar,  whieli  is  !5  cis.  more  than  everv  scholar  in  Connecticut 
rcctivf.\  from  tin?  School  Fund. 

In  New  N'ork,  when  the  leixislatnre  in  1S:JS,  virtually  increased 
the  capiti!  of  ilie  School  Fimd  from  S-J.000,000  to  near  i?M,()0O.O00, 
the  oi)ii(rati.>n  on  the  part  of  the  towns,  to  raist;  an  amount  <'(]ual  to 
that  distributer]  was  not  removed.  Thus,  while  the  appropriation  by 
the  state  was  increased  from  *:  100,000  in  iNlio.  to  J?j7r),000  in  1 8  15, 
the  amomit  retjiured  to  be  raisetl  by  tax  in  the  towns  increased  in  the 
s.'ime  proportion,  viz.,  from  $100,000  to  $='J7j,000,  and  the  amount 
volu.itarilv  raised  hy  the  towns  and  districts  in  l8  4j,  more  than 
quidrujiled  the  amount  raised  in  the  same  way  in  1  8:i.). 

In  l\ht)de  Island,  the  state  appro|)riation  has  increased  from 
i" 1 0,000  in  I8JU  to  ^-Jo.OOO  in  1815,  while  the  towns  in  1820  re- 
c<*ived  tlic  Slate  appropriation  unconditionally,  hut  are  now  re«|uired 
U)  raise  a  third  as  nnich  as  thev  receive. 

In  Maine,  40  cts.  must  be  raised  for  every  inhabitant,  wliich  is  per- 
ha|)s  more  than  is  reipiired  in  any  other  of  the  New  Knirland  states. 
Srcoml,  as  to  the  supervision  of  schools.    The  first  elfort,  to  s(?t  ap.irt 
a  class  of  oHicers  for  the  special  <'  '<^'  of  visiting  schoids  and  ex 
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amining  teachers^  was  made  by  Connecticut  in  the  school  law  of 
1793,  and  there  Connecticut  has  left  the  matter,  except  that  the 
towns  may  now  make  returns  to  the  commissioner  of  tlie  Scliool  Fund, 
wild  is  also  superintendent  of  the  schools.  In  the  moan  time  other 
stales  have  taken  the  suggestion  from  Connecticut  and  improved  upon 
il.  Massachusetts  has  a  state  Board  of  Education,  with  one  individual 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  collecting  facts  and  dillusing  infor- 
mation for  the  improvement  of  schools.  New  York  has  not  only  a 
state  superintendent,  but  a  school  otficer  for  each  county,  and  a  super- 
intendent for  each  town.  $28,000  was  paid  in  18  U  as  salaries  to 
the  county  superintendents.  Vermont  and  Uhode  l.sland  hnve  recently 
ado|)icd  the  system  of  state,  county,  and  town  superintendents. 

Third,  as  to  the  education  and  improvement  of  teachers.  The 
first  elaborate  eti'ort  ty  call  pu'ilic  attention  in  this  country  to  the 
importance  of  Normal  schools  or  teaclu-rs'  st^minaries,  was  made  by 
Rev.  T.  II.  Gallaiidet,  in  a  Siiriivs  of  essays  publishiul  in  Hartford,  in 
1825.  Massachusetts  put  this  idea  intcj  actual  being.  Hy  tlic  oflTer 
of  $10,000  from  Hon.  Edmund  D wight,  of  Boston,  the  legiblature 
unaniuKmsly  appropriated  an  equal  amount  for  the  annual  expense  of 
three  Normal  schools  for  three  years,  and  at  the  close  of  the  third 
year,  provision  was  made  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  per- 
manent support  of  tluise  schools.  In  New  Yt)rk.  a  State  Normal 
School  has  been  established  in  Albany,  and  $10,000  annually  appro- 
priated for  this  object. 

The  lirst  assembly  of  teachers,  like  those  now  known  as  Teachers' 
Institutes,  ever  held  in  this  country,  was  held  at  Hartford  in  1 839,  and 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last  but  one  held  in  Connecticut.  This 
important  agency  has  since  been  introduced  into  New  York,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  iNew  Hampshire,  and  Vcrmonl.  In  New  York  more 
than  0,000  teachers  assembled  in  the  dilferent  counties  in  the  autumn 
of  1815.  In  Massachusetts,  82,500  have;  been  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  for  their  encouragement  during  the  current  year. 

Fourth,  School-houses.  The  first  ess.iv  which  is  known  to  have 
been  |)repared  to  expose  the  evils  of  school-houses  badly  constructed, 
warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  was  read  at  a  state  Convention  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  Hartford,  in  1830;  and  for  nearly  9  vears 
after,  live  school-houses  onlv  in  the  state  are  known  to  have  been 
repaired  and  built  in  accordance  with  its  suirgestions.  The  same 
essay  was  read  and  published  in  Moston  in  1831,  and  was  followed 
by  immediate  attention  to  the  subject  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  state. 
In  1838,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  this  kind  of  improvement  by 
Mr.  Mannas  Ueport  on  the  subject,  and  from  that  time  till  1814,  the 
amount  of  $634,326  was  expended  for  the  construction  and  permanent 
repairs  of  school-houses.  Within  the  past  two  years,  one-third  of 
the  school  districts  of  Rhode  Islaiul  have  repaired  old  school-houses 
or  constructed  new  ones  after  improved  plans.  Since  1838,  more 
than  )$200,000  has  been  expended  in  this  way. 

Fifth,  School-libraries.  The  first  juvunile  library  perhaps  in  the 
world  was  established  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  more  than  half  a  ceniury 
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Since,  and  the  originator  of  the  schoul  district  lihrar}'  enterprise  was 
a  native  of  this  state.  This  is  ulmiit  all  tli.it  Connecticut  is  ivnovvn  to 
have  done  in  this  dVpiirlnient.  In  Ib3S  New  Vork  appniprintfd  a 
sum  ej]ual  to  al^out  i?5  for  ivcry  scliool  district,  or  ^J3.0U0  Un  the 
whoh'  >tate,  on  condition  that  a  like  ainouiit  should  be  raised  by  the 
sevcnil  towns,  ])0th  sums  to  be  s])(>nt  in  the  ])urchase  of  books  for 
school  ilisirict  libraries.  Six  ye;irs  after  this  law  j)asscd  there  were 
more  lli.m  one  million  and  a  h;ilf  of  volumes  scattered  throui»h  every 
neighbourhood  of  tliat  great  stale.  Massachusetts,  for  one;  year, 
appropriated  the  income  of  its  school  fund  for  this  object  011  certain 
conditions,  and  at  lliis  time  every  school  district  is  supplied  with  a 
hbrarv  open  to  all  the  children  and  adjlts  of  iho  conniujnitv. 

We  adduce  these  statistics  as  testimtiny  concerning  the  decree  of 
interest  which  is  felt  in  C'omiecticul  on  this  subject,  ccjinpared.  with 
the  zeal  that  prevails  in  tlie  alK»vc  named  states.  We  discuss  not 
here,  the  importance  m  tlie  wisdom  <d'  these  measures.  Wc  have 
other  testimony  stiil  more  direct.  It  comics  from  the  peo[>h^  liiem- 
selves.  l^et  any  man  sludv  tlui  returns  of  the  school  visitors  as  re- 
ported  to  the  lei»islature  in  IS  1.3,  let  any  man  study  tlie  r(^|)orls  now 
on  fde  in  the  Coimnissi(mer*s  ollice  for  the  year  just  chjsinj:,  and 
he  will  receive  one  uniform  and  desponding  c^mfession  in  re>[)ect  to 
the  apathy  that  j)re vails — like  an  atmosphere  of  death.  Particular 
defects  are  named  and  remedies  arc  sugi^ested,  but  the  want  of 
public  interest  is  uniforndy  named  as  the  worst  and  most  disiieart- 
ening  evil.  Then  let  him  contrast  these  returns  with  those;  ol' many 
other  .states,  and  what  a  cliange  will  he  notice.  On  the  one  hand  is 
heard  the  voice  of  declension  and  despondency,  on  the  otlu.r,  the 
language  of  progress  and  hope. 

lint  this  does  not  exhaust  the  evi<lence.  Those  who  go  from  (.'on- 
necticut  into  other  state's,  and  from  them  into  (.'onneciieut,  feel  p, 
shock  in  the  transition.  It  is  like  going  from  a  cellar  into  tlie  sun- 
shine, or  from  the  sunsliine  into  a  cella'-.  We  know  an  intelligent 
gentleman  who  has  seen  his  scores  of  years,  who  has  recently  re- 
moved from  Rhode  Island  into  the  '*  land  of  steady  liabits,"  and  can 
hardly  understand  or  believe  that  the  apathy  which  he  Ihids,  can  be 
a  reali'v.  The  writer  has  within  a  few  years  made  the  cli.inge  the 
other  «  •',  from  Connecticut  to  the  Bay  State,  lie  too  lias  been  lor- 
cibly  impressed  with  the  contrast.  In  <me  particular,  this  contrast  is 
very  striking.  In  Connecticut,  the  people  have  been  persuaded,  tha* 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  ol  Common  Schools,  is  a  levy  upon  the 
poor,  for  the  schools  of  the  rich.  In  .Massachusetts,  the  peoph?  /mow 
that  all  such  taxes  are  a  lawful  tribute  from  the  rich,  for  tlu;  benefit 
of  the  poor.  We  have  seen  in  the  lattd  state,  in  a  crowded  town 
meetiiii;,  a  thousand  hands  raised  as  by  magic,  to  vote  the  lari^est  of 
two  sums  named  by  the  school  committee,  a  .sum  which  was  nearly 
a  dollar  for  every  individual  of  the  entire  population,  men,  women  and 
children.  The  motion  was  made  by  one  of  the  wealthii'st  men  in  the 
town,  whose  own  childr<'n  were  too  old  to  attend  the  j)ublic  school. 
It  was  supported  by  others  wealthier  than  he,  and  having  no  interest 
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of  tlieir  own  in  the  schools.  A  proposition  to  set  apart  five  hundred 
dullnr.s  as  a  fund  to  be  distributed  to  the  feebler  districts,  at  the  dis- 
cr(.tion  of  the  town  cominittee,  was  moved  in  the  same  way,  and  cur- 
••it'cl  without  t^'o  show  of  ojiposition.  \n  the  same  town,  the  year  fol- 
IdwiiiiT.  the  school  tax  was  increased  !»v  two  tliousand  dollars,  thoucrh 
the  ino!>t  imjMjrtant  district  liad  ten  days  before  taxed  itself  nearly 
nine  thonsrnid  dollars  for  land  and  a  buildintr  for  a  high  school.  This 
occurred  in  a  town  by  no  means  the  foremost  lo  eni£afie  in  school  ini- 
pro\  fments,  and  not  even  now  the  most  conspicuous  for  its  zeal  oi 
its  expenditures.  In  Lowell,  Salem,  Worcester,  Sprinsjh»dd,  Hox- 
bury,  and  in  towns  of  less  importance,  the  public  school-houses  are 
the  iiesi  buildinifs  in  the  town,  invitini;  without  for  their  aspect  of 
beauty  and  solidity,  and  within  for  tbcir  convenient  apartments  and 
their  abundant  apparatus.  We  have  seiMi  something;  of  the  working 
o)  this  >chool  system  for  vears.  We  have  observed  the  conscientious 
a:id  ijoMorable  pride  lelt  in  the  public  schools,  by  ihost;  iniluential  for 
we:d:h  and  talent,  who  ;^ive  to  thrse  st^hools  their  influence,  an  I  send 
to  lliem  their  sons  and  daughters.  What  is  of  far  more  cousccjuence 
a!id  interest,  we  have  frei.dy  minirled  in  the  families  of  those  in  hum- 
bler life,  and  learned  from  the  lips  of  parents  their  hisrh  sense  of  the 
value  of  these  kc1i(»o1s  which  cost  them  little  or  nothing,  and  which 
promised  to  ^iv<!  their  children  all  the  education  which  they  desired. 
We  have  heard  from  the  mother  of  a  larye  family  of  bovs,  hearty  re- 
greis.  that  Jier  s'jus  must  be  removed  from  the  school  by  the  depart- 
ure of  the  family  from  town.  Seeing  these  thiuijs,  we  could  not  but 
cnuclude  that  public  schools  may  attain  high  perfectiini,  and  that  such 
(ichools  are  lln^  cln)icest  of  earth's  blessings. 

Hut  this  introduces  the  second  and  the  most  important  of  our  in- 
quiries— "  Wliat  can  i)e  done  lo  improve  the  public  schocds  of  Con- 
necticut '"  It  is  of  little  use  to  conclude  tluit  tliese  schools  sadly  need 
such  iniprovement,  if  no  remedy  can  be  devised.  To  summon  a 
coinisel  of  ill-natured  and  desponding  physicians,  rather  hurts  thau 
hetjis  the  pitient,  if  all  that  they  can  do  is  to  thid  fault  by  his  bedside. 
It  is  with  dididence,  yet  with  strong  convictitm  that  we  make  the 
following  suirgestions: 

The  friends  of  Commtm  Scliools  should  not  place  their  main 
reliance  on  legislative  enactments  and  intluence.  Not  that  legis- 
lative aetion  if  united  and  heartv.  is  not  most  desirable ;  not  that 
a  well  digested  reform  of  the  school  laws  is  not  called  for ;  nor  again 
that  if  it  could  be  secured  and  made  permanent  it  wouhl  not  be  a  most 
important  stop  towards  fmal  success.  Hut  what  if  such  action  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for  ?  What  shall  be  done  ?  Shall  wc  say  that  nothing  can 
be  done  ?  This  has  been  said  too  long  already.  The  common  feel 
ing  has  beiMi  that  until  the  legislature  sh^iuld  move,  to  an  entiri) 
change  in  the  school  law,  noihiuj;  is  to  be  hoped  for.  The  guilt  o 
the  public  neglect  and  the  excuse  for  the  general  apatliy  have  been  a.i 
carried  to  the  doors  of  the  government  and  left  there,  as  if  nothing 
could  be  done  without  its  aid.  This  is  a  false  view  of  the  caac. 
Important  as  legislative  a<rlion  may  be,  of  itself  it  can  a«.'complish  lit- 
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tie.  It  must  be  carried  home  by  the  awakened  zeal  of  the  pef)ple 
It  is  tho  sign  and  stimulant  of  the  public  mind  aroused.  To  viYcci 
such  action,  if  it  shall  ever  be  eflocted,  the  public  fooling  must  call 
with  a  commandiniT  voice.  In  the  suites  in  which  so  much  has  hern 
dune,  in  connection  with  a  revisal  of  their  school  system,  the  interost 
has  not  so  much  been  created  by  the  new  laws,  as  it  h:is  itself  created 
them.  The  laws  have  boon  the  product  of  the  zeal  of  the  public, 
which  zeal  has  itself  given  life  and  elliciency  to  the  laws.  In  Hhode 
Island,  whore,  at  this  moment,  theie  is  ^oing  forward  a  most  enthusi- 
astic movement  for  Common  Schools,  it  is  carried  forward  by  indi- 
vidual  agency  and  expense,  seconded  by  school  laws  indeed,  but 
borne  forward  by  the  people,  as  ono  of  the  mighty  swells  of  their  own 
ocean  lifts  tho  stranded  vessel  from  the  beach. 

The  main  reliance  in  Connecticut,  as  in  other  states,  must  be  pla- 
ced on  the  waking  of  the  public  mind,  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
moving  this  mind.  The  press  nnist  be  enlisted;  vigorous  pens  nmst 
be  set  in  motion  ;  all  political  ))iirties  nmst  lend  their  aid  ;  lecturers 
must  be  employed  ;  conventions  nuistboheld  ;  the|)ulpit  must  speak 
out,  till  a  conscience  sh^ll  be  created  and  aroused  in  respect  to  the 
duties  of  Christains  towards  the  neglected  and  half  heathenized  pop- 
uiati(Mi  in  their  midst.  Facts — facts,  on  this  subject  can  be  made  to 
speak,  as  they  are  uttered  by  zealous  but  fair  minded  metf.  The 
truth  of  the  case  can  be  demonstrated  till  no  man  shall  dare  to  deny 
it,  that  Connecticut  is  far  behind  her  sister  states  in  this  matter,  and 
will  .soon  be  still  farther  in  the  rear.  If  this  is  evaded  or  denied,  it  can 
be  proved.  All  this  will  involve  expense  and  self-donial,  and  difh- 
cnlties,  and  discouragements.  Hut  without  this  active  agency  no 
change  is  to  be  hoped  for.  Tlie  agency  nmst  bo  sustained  ;  the 
expense  must  be  incurred,  and  tho  agitation  must  be  prosecuted. 

Hut  what  specific  plan  shall  be  urged  ?  What  shall  it  bo  proposed 
to  ellect  ?  What  principles  shall  be  aimed  at,  asserted  and  raised 
upon  our  banner?  In  answer,  we  say, — Popular  education  is  no 
longer  a  theory; — it  has  been  tested  and  dolerminod  by  experi- 
'ment.  The  principles  whicli  a  public  school  system  must  involve, 
have  been  settled  by  trial.  Thcrse  nmst  enter  into  every  plan  that 
will  work  with  success.  They  may  be  reached  in  dilUTont  methods  , 
but  th(>y  must  be  reached  in  some  way  or  the  plan  will  fail.  What 
are  these  principles  1     We  answer  : — 

Fifyst.  A  thorough  examination  and  supervision  of  the  teachers  and 
tho  schools  by  competent  and  faitliful  men.  Teachers  of  conunon 
schools  are  the  servants  of  the  public.  In  Connecticut,  they  are 
mainly  supported  from  the  public  funds.  They  receive  from  the 
State,  year  by  yc?ar,  more  than  one  hundred  and  tit'teen  thous-md 
dollars.  Let  them  be  hold  to  a  real  and  rigid  responsibility  for  their 
qualifications  for  their  place,  and  for  the  fulfdlmont  of  its  duties.— 
There  is  not  a  turnpike  company  in  Connecticut  which  yields  a 
revenue  of  a  hundred  (hillars  the  year,  for  whose  control  and  super- 
vision a  commissioner  is  not  appointed — whose  services  the  company 
«re  reipiired  to  pay      iNot  a  Ihmk  is  left  unvisited  by  a  commissiouei 
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to  inspect  its  books  and  supervise  its  proceedings.  Nay,  not  an 
individual  is  allowed  to  practice  the  simple  business  of  a  measurer 
of  land,  before  he  has  been  examined  by  the  County  Surveyor,  and 
reccivt'd  a  license  from  him,  for  which  license  he  must  pay  \\w  ft^es. 
Not  a  physician,  nor  clerjjyman,  nor  lawyer,  is  allowed  the  privilojros 
or  emoluments  of  his  profession,  till  he  has  been  examined  and 
licensed  bv  some  individual,  or  bodv  of  men.  Whv  are  not  the 
teachers  of  the  pui)lic  schools  subjected  to  the  same  necessity  ? — to 
an  examination  which  shall  express  the  sidemnity  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  their  hands,  and  the  importance  of  the  profession  to  which 
they  are  admitted  ?  Would  the  hardship  be  intolerable  and  exces- 
sive— would  it  be  a  hardship  at  all,  if  every  man  who  proj)oses  to 
teacli,  was  first  re(|uired  to  obtain  a  license  from  one  or  more  com- 
missioners in  his  county,  or  senatorial  district,  for  which  he  himself 
should  pay  ?  The  present  system  of  examination  does  not  answer 
the  object  which  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  testimo- 
ny of  by  far  the  majority  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  in  the  state, 
•  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  form,  and  often  no  better  than  a  farce.  > 
young  man  wishes  to  obtain  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  by  keeping 
a  winter  school.  lie  goes  boldly  to  the  committee,  for  he  knows 
they  will  find  it  hard  to  refuse  him  permission — for  the  committee 
consistst)f  the  clergyman  to  whose  parish  he  belongs,  and  who  will 
be  slow  to  think  him  unqualified,  as  common  schools  go;  of  the 
physician,  who  will  not  like  to  olfend  the  young  man's  parents  ;  and 
of  the  lawyer,  who  is  looking  to  political  promotion.  However  ctin- 
scientious  or  faithful  this  committee  mav  desire  to  be,  it  is  hard  for 
thein  often  to  know  wlial  to  decide.  The  examination  of  teachers 
is  not  their  business,  and  they  have  framed  no  tixed  standard  by 
which  to  judge.  'J'heir  duties  are  thankless  duties — a  favor  clone  to 
the  public,  rather  than  a  trust  for  which  they  are  held  responsible,  and 
their  iield  is  so  limited  that  they  cannot  give  to  it  earnest  and  devo- 
ted energy. 

Let  the  change  proposed  be  introduced.  Let  the  candidate  be 
oblig(?d  lo  go  (mtof  his  native  town  for  his  license.  Let  him  know 
that  ho  is  to  be  examined  in  the  presence  of  twenty  or  fifty  other 
candidates,  and  by  those  who  have  no  partiality  for  him,  arising  from 
persoiiiil  acquaintance ;  and  to  be  qualilied  to  teach  a  winter  scliool, 
wouhl  be  tliounht  a  graver  matter  than  it  now  is.  The  profession 
would  be  elevated  ntonce.  A  higher  grade  of  qualificatitms  would  be 
souglit  for  and  attained.  There  would  be  that  dignity  and  pride  at- 
tached to  the  <!allin«j  of  a  teacher,  which  is  secured  bv  an  honorable 
adinissirtn  tlirough  a  dilTicult  entrance.  And  this  need  not  cost  the 
state  a  dollar. 

If  to  the  same  commissioners  should  be  intrusted  the  duty  of 
visiting  the  schools  within  a  given  district,  another  advantage  would 
be  gained.  In  passing  from  one  school  to  another,  they  would  have 
room  for  comparison,  and  a  field  for  suggestions.  They  could  meet 
the  teacln^rs  of  each  town  in  friendly  and  profitable  interviews.  'J'hey 
could  confer  with  the  town  committees,  and  visit  the  schools  with 
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horn  ;  to  receive  and  give  light  in  respect  to  the  wants  of  each  town, 
.nd  the  remedies  for  ihcse  defects.  The  friends  of  education,  the  be* 
nevolent  and  the  piihlic-spiritedf  would  look  to  them  with  hope  and 
confidence,  and  would  gathiT  around  them  to  aid  and  encourage  them. 
The  expense  for  this  service  need  not  be  great.  Wo  lake  it  for 
granti'd,  that  a  school  visitor  has  as  good  right  to  he  paid  for  his  time 
and  labor,  as  a  ff^nce  viewer,  or  pound  keeper.  If  the  school  visitors 
should  relinquish  their  duty  to  them  in  vvliole  or  in  part,  and  with 
it  the  pay  which  they  ought  to  receive,  and  in  some  cases  do  receive, 
the  additional  cost  of  this  arrangement  would  not  ho  great.  But 
what  if,  perchance,  it  should  cost  someihinjj  ?  It  is  worth  srunething. 
It  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  his  fathers,  for  a  Connt-cti- 
cut  man  to  think  otherwise.  It  would  he  a  slander  on  the  founders 
of  the  School  Fund,  who  thought  two  millions  not  too  great  a  sum  to 
set  apart  for  common  education,  to  say  that  it  was  not  worth  the  while 
to  p:iy  something  to  make  its  blessings  more  valuable  and  certain. 

We  make  this  suggestion  with  mortj  confidence,  when  we  remem- 
ber, that  it  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious  nuMi  that 
Conneiliout  ever  boasted,  that  the  appoinlnu'nt  of  County  Commis- 
sioners to  perform  the  services  specitied,  would  be  the  crowning  fea- 
ture to  perfect  the  Connecticut  School  System. 

Second.  Teacher's  Institutes  may  be  held  ihroujjhout  the  State 
and  that  also,  without  delay.  I'hese  are  conventions  for  mutual 
improvement  and  excitement.  They  may  be  also  called  travelling 
Feachers'  seminaries. — These  have  been  held  in  other  states  with 
the  njnst  striking  results.  The  idea  was  indeed  conceived  in  C^on- 
necticut,  years  ago,  and  was  tried  on  a  small  scale  for  two  years  in 
succession.  At  a  place  and  time  previously  agreed  upon,  the  teach- 
ers within  a  given  district  are  invited  to  be  present,  to  spend  a  week 
or  morv  in  convention.  The  time  is  employed  in  discussing  tlie  best 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  A:c.,  and  the  various  points 
coimected  with  school  discipline.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  les- 
sons are  given  in  these  various  branches,  und  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  leach,  receive  instruction  from  eminent  and  experienced  in- 
stru(;tors.  We  noticed  in  a  recent  account  of  one  of  these  Institutes, 
that  a  distinguished  elocutionist  and  teacher  of  reading  was  present, 
and  gave  a  course  of  lessons.  We  doubt  not  that  every  teacher  who 
reatl  with  him,  or  who  heard  others  read,  for  several  days,  will  read 
the  belter  all  his  life,  and  that  the  reading  in  the  scores  of  schools 
there  represented,  has  received  an  impulse  for  the  better  for  the  few 
days  spent  at  that  Institute.  The  same  benefit  might  be  looked  for 
from  the  presence  of  teachers  in  simple  drawing,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. At  these  meetings,  experienced  teachers  give  the  results  of 
their  various  methods,  of  their  many  mistakes,  and  the  ways  in  which 
thev  were  corrected.    Here  raw  and  timid  teachers  are  initiated  into 

■r 

their  new  business ;  older  teachers  receive  valuable  suggestions, 
which  their  experience  and  their  sense  of  want,  enable  them  at  once 
to  understand  and  to  apply ;  self-conceited  teachers  are  forced  to  let 
go  some  of  their  old  notions,  and  to  grow  wiser  as  they  compare 
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thomselves  with  those  who  know  more  than  thomselvos.    An  enthusi 
asm  in  their  business  is  excited.      They  are  impressed   with  riylit 
views  of  the  diirnilv  and  sol<Mnnitv  of  their  empli>vment.     Thev  form 
new  and  stronij  atlachineiils,  and  from  these  intereslinji[  and  exeitinfif 
seenes.  they  «£o  fresh  and   eheorfui   to  ihe  labors  of  the  season,  fur- 
nished with  valuahhi  kuowlodire.     These  Institutes  ditler  I'rom  ordi- 
nary eonvenlions,  in  tliatthey  furnish  defmite  business,  and  are  spent 
in  gaining  real  knowledjje.     They  are  not  wasted  in  idle  harangues 
intl  hue  speeches.     Thev  eontinui*  lonjr  enoujih  to  lav  out  nnich  real 
work,  and  to  accomplish  it.     They  furnish  a  model  for  Town  Asso- 
ciations, and  the  teachers  who  have  ftdt  tlie  advantatres  of  these  lartjer 
meeiinys,  continue  their  inlluence,  by  rr'peatiujr  the  same  tliiujr  on  a 
smaller   scale.      So  imj)orlani  .have  ihey  bef;u    found   to   be   by  trial, 
lh;it  in  the  vr'ar  1815  a  tVieud  of  edui-atiou  in  Massachu'^etts  irave  one 
thouNin  1  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  series  of  tlmse  met^iiui^e 
and  the  lei^islature  of  that   state,  durinijf  its  session  now   just  exj)ir 
iuii,  aj>propriated  two   thousand*  tive  hundred  dollars  for  the  eurren 
veir,  to  enable  the  teachers  of  the  stale  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
advauliiufes. 

Lei  these  Institutes  be  held  in  Connecticut  with  no  delnv.  Le 
thoiu  be  carried  into  all  parts  of  the  state.  Let  them  be  made  inter- 
esiiiijr  by  providing:;  able  assistants,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  ihe 
friends,  of  education,  each  in  iheir  own  district.  Let  some  provision 
be  made  by  the  liberal,  that  the  expense  altendin*:  them  shall  not  be 
loo  imrdensome.  This  experiment  can  hr  made  without  any  legisla- 
tive countenance.  It  needs  onlv  a  willino  heart,  aiul  a  readv  liand. 
Let  it  be  made  thorouirhly  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  let  it  be  sec- 
ondftl,  as  it  can  be,  and  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  be  successful,  and 
it  will  do  much  to  kindle  zeal  and  to  create  hope  for  our  comm'Ui 
schools.  It  is  simple,  voluntary,  practicable,  nufl  cheap.  FiCt  it  be 
tried,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  ihe  inquiry  will  be  raisi*.!, 
whether  an  education  for  their  business  is  not  required  for  comnum 
school  teachers,  and  wliether  schools  for  this  specific  purpo5.(?  are  not 
deminded.     This  snijijests  another  proposition. 

Third.  In  order  to  improve  the  scliools  of  Connecticut,  sch<^ol3 
are  needed  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Normal  schools  can  Vo 
j)rovifled  in  Connecticut  as  easily  as  in  other  states.  If  it  is  not  doi  e 
i)y  the  stale,  it  can  be  done  by  the  benevohMit.  If  the  expense  is  not 
defrayed  by  tlie  legislature,  as  in  .Massachusetts  and  .New  Vt^rk,  it 
can  l)e  defraved  bv  individuals,  as  in  .New  Hampshire.  In  som<?  way 
it  will  be  done,  when  the  public  mind  is  aroused  as  it  must  be.  Teach- 
ers themselves  desire  the  advantages  furnished  bv  such  seminaric^s. 
In  ad<lition  to  Normal  schools,  there  is  greatly  needed  an  edueaiional 
estal)lishment  in  some  central  situation,  well  furnished  with  buildino.M 
and  apparatus,  and  well  enough  endowed  to  furnish  the  best  tuition 
lA  a  low  rate  ;  an  institution  where  the  scms  of  the  Connecticut  far- 
mers can  receive  a  good  education  in  all  the  hiyher  branches,  as  well 
as  in  the  elements  of  the  classics,  and  in  which  tlie  sciences  whicl? 
pertain  to  agriculture,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered.      Such  an  in- 
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Biitution  would  be  a  central  light.  It  wofild  furnish  a  noble  bnsis  for 
accomplished  cominon  scliuol  teachers.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  of  our  Willis- 
ton  and  of  our  seminary,  like  the  one  which  is  honored  by  his 
name. 

Fourth.  The  teachers  of  our  schools,  t«  teach  better  must  be  paid 
better.  Their  business  nmst  hv  nuide  more  hicrative  and  permanent. 
It  must  be  made  an  objoct  for  th(!m  to  quuHfy  ihemselvt^s  amply  for 
their  vocation,  and  to  continue  in  it  h)njjrf  r.  This  can  be  done  only 
as  iiachintr  yiehls  arespectahle  hvinsf.  There  are  not  more  than  ten 
teachers  in  the  state  who  have  a  livin»r  now,  while  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  school  districts,  thnt  with  a  judicinns  rirr:MiL-»  ment, 
and  iheir  present  income,  nii^lit  sustain  the  s;ime  teacher  Iium  year 
to  vear.  Hut  tiie  means  ofonvment  can  be  "reatlv  increased.  There 
is  not  a  state  in  the  Union  in  which  teachers  can  be  paid  so  well  as 
in  Connecticut,  and  in  which  the  luirden  shall  be  so  little  f<^lt.  No 
state  has  so  magnificent  a  school  fund.  Let  tliere  be  raised  in  addi- 
tion, less  per  scholar,  than  is  cheerrully  raised  in  the  majijriiy  of  ag- 
ricultural towns  in  Massachust'tts,  and  the  best  teachers  in  the  coun- 
try wouM  flock  into  (Connecticut,  as  manv  now  rush  from  it.  'I'he 
pople  of  these  towns  were  not  imj)overished  by  raising  this  sum. — 
Nor  would  it  impoverish  the  pe()|)le  of  Connecticut.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  enrich  them  ;  for  it  can  he  provuil  that  a  liberal  sum  cheer- 
fully raiseii  for  a  course  of  vears  hv  anv  comnnndtv  for  conmion  ed- 
ucaiion,  will  return  to  that  connnunitv  in  money,  with  more  than 
compound  interest. 

FifUh.  The  cities  and  large  villages  should  at  once  make  use  of 
their  peculiar  facilities  for  elevatintj  their  public  schools.  Thus  will 
they  show,  in  actual  results,  what  can  be  accomplished,  and  excite 
other  towns  with  zeal  not  to  he  behind  them.  The  plan  which  we 
propose  is  extremely  simple,  and  has  bt*en  testrd  so  often  and  so  long 
OS  to  have  passed  the  best  of  all  tests — that  of  actual  experiment. — 
The  central  and  more  compact  ])ortions  of  the  city  or  villagr,  should 
first  be  constituted  a  single  school  district.  Let  the  younger  schol- 
ars— those  younger  than  from  eight  lo  ten — be  distributed  in  primary 
school-houses,  which  sliould  be  h)cated  at  convenient  points  in  the 
district,  so  that  the  walk  should  in  no  case  be  fatiguing.  They  should 
be  instructetl  in  all  cases  by  female  teachers,  in  summer  and  winter, 
and  from  year  to  year.  Female  teachers  are  chcaj)er  ;  female  teach- 
ers are  better  f(»r  this  immature  aue.  Their  influence  is  more  gentle  ; 
it  forms  the  girls  to  mild  dispositions  and  grac(?ful  manners;  it  infu- 
K«'s  a  portion  of  its  own  sweetness  into  the  harsh  and  self-wilh'd  per- 
y«'rseness  of  early  boyhood.  Female  teachers  are  more  patient  than 
those  of  the  other  sex.  'i'hey  can  teach,  with  better  eflect,  music, 
drawing,  and  writing.  Last  and  not  least — experience  has  shown  that 
primary  schools,  such  as  we  speak  of,  can  in  their  hands,  be  conduc 
led  with  the  most  entire  success.  We  would  that  all  the  parents 
could  be  introduced  to  some  of  these  delightful  schools,  taught  hy  one 
or  more  females,"  in  whose  owri  hearts,  Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  had 
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fir»t  kept  sichool/*  We  have  seen  the  pupils  gather  around  the  teacher 
each  muniin^  with  ons[ernoss  and  new  delight.  We  haveho'ird  from 
their  own  lips,  breaking  out  in  unconscious  expressions  of  love,  the 
str<v  vf  itrc'liin  which  she  had  inspir<»tl.  We  have  heard  thr-  clear 
anl  .-l:rhl  piping  of  th«'ir  cheerful  sonjfs.  \Vc  have  measureil  the 
qui»-*.  inral  inlluences  thjit  have  lu'cii  thus  int'uscil,  and  have  gath- 
er«'-i  >'r»-ii2th  from  dnv  to  d:iv. 

b  rti'ii  t!i».*se  primary  schools,  after  Irivinsj  passed  through  a  pre- 
scri'^' •!  O'lurM^  of  ^tutlv.  and  in  izcnenl,  afh'r  huvint;  attained  a  fixed 
aa^.  ':i'-  pupils  should  <;o  to  iho  central  ^l'hool.  If  the  district  i^i  sniall, 
ou».  ^'  lio«d  will  surtice  to  ho  tanyht  hv  a  master  through  suninu-r  and 
wiiit'.:.  If  it  is  la»-jTp.  it  mny  hi-  su!).Iivi.led  into  more  or  fewer  gra- 
d^t:<':i-i — ihe  lower  to  he  lauiiht  hv  ft.Mn  ilt^*!.  In  almost  all  cusos.  the 
assi>f mts  of  the  ma'^tcrs  niav  he  fern-ilia's,  'ind  hv  the  aid  of  two  ex- 
prri-  lu  I'd  and  conipctnit  females,  and  with  the  convenience  of  reci- 
tacimi  r«»oms.  oii«'  initstcr  cnn  contrnl  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
diei  ■iinl  iifiy  pupils.  Iliuisir  ih.jn  il:is,  if  the  population  will  allow 
it,  iii'-rt"  nviv  he  aiiotlur  M.hooK  !h»'  Iliiili  School,  or  two  Hiifh 
8ch«»i>N — one  for  eadi  t»f  the  srxe<.  To  tlu'SP  iso  pupil  should  be 
adm!!U'  I.  t-xcept  on  pas-^iuij  a  clnst.'  rx'nnination,  and  this  school 
shoii!=l  t'*'.u'h  the  hii;lu-it  l»r:uii'h«*s  lint  cm  l>r  coutemplated  i:i  a  sys- 
tem \j\  imiver>al  eilucaiiou — tlu^  M^tht-iriiics.  the  Natural  Scien- 
ces, ".iii'l  perhaps  the  I'lcmiMits  of 'he  l/iiii,nr»iri's.  All  these  schools 
should  W  UMclcr  one  svsiem,  an  1  he  fri^i-  to  all  This  is  no  iheorv. 
Ther«'  arf  at  this  nuMnent  in  viiiryf.. »  of  Nivv  Knsjiand.  of  from  one 
lhou<i:i  I  five  hun-lr*'  1  to  tour  thous  i?i  1  inhahit  ints,  pu!)lic  school- 
huusr-s.  more  ta>i»'ful  and  coiivtuiiMit  than  anv  collejje  buildini;  in 
Connecticut.  In  these  schoo!-housf>  an  education  is  given  so  su- 
perior  thai  no  srli-ct  s«'hoo|  cin  live  hy  ili-  ir  >ide.  To  these  schools 
scholars  crowd  from  the  neiuhh'iriiiii  !m\vji>.  nnd  will  perfonn  iin  nial 
services  in  families,  in  onler  to  ii:iin  h  ri-sidence  in  the  villi-je  and 
admission  n>  its  puhlic  school.  T!ii<  i^  as  it  should  be.  This  is  re- 
pu!>Ii.;iiii'im.  Hut  hi»w  is  it  in  (.'ornuiiieut  .'  Some  of  the  cities 
have  made  a  heiiinniiii;.  it  is  true.  a;i(I  v.ith  irood  to  themselves  and  a 
heal'hiul  inthience  upon  the  comnumities  around.  Hut  there  are 
hundre  !s  of  communities,  in  which  this  plan  mii;ht  he  inirotluced, 
whicii  are  op|K)s«»d  to  it  al!ogeih*r.  There  are  some  in  which  it 
has  iMt'o  tried,  and  ahandoued  throniih  opposition.  We  know  a 
village  in  which  two  thousand  dollars  were  to  he  raised,  all  the  pre- 
limin  tries  bavins  been  adjusteil.  and  this  money  was  in  the  main  to 
be  voir^'l  for  by  the  people,  and  to  be  pai  1  by  a  siuijle  man.  who  was 
hiinsi  I:  aMxiou**  to  nav  it.  and  vet  the  en:iTpri'>:e  tailed  hv  the  crv  of 
**  a  .<•''■"#*./  fir  thr  rirh !'^  What  is  the  state  of  manv  of  these  villnues. 
botli  m  Mmfacturini;  and  aijricultnral  *  Is  it  n'>t  true  that  select  schools 
are  suN'ained  by  tin*  rich  and  the  reputable,  botli  for  older  and  even 
for  v»  rv  vounij  chiiilren  ? — that  in  co::M-.;iie.ice.  the  c(»mmon  schools 
have  ?Mi  n  abandoned  nmre  or  le>s.  m  in  rally,  to  the  poor  and  the 
ncLdec'ed,  and  have  ilei;enerated  bei'ause  the  rich  do  not  cure  for 
ihem  ]    Is  it  not  true  that  the  deseneracv  of  the  common  sehools  in  the 
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best  and  largest  towns  of  Connecticut  may  be  traced  to  the  time  when 
select  schools  were  introduced  as  its  beginning,  and  that  this  degiMi- 
eracy  has  been  g<Mng  forward  <'ver  since  I  Is  it  not  true,  to  confirm 
this  matter  by  argument  that  cannot  be  broken,  that  the  best  commor 
schools  now  existing  are  to  be  found  in  those  towns  and  districts  in 
which  select  schools  are  impossible,  and  all  classes  of  the  community 
are  interested  to  make  the  jmbiic  school  the  best  school. 

Is  it  not  true  moreover,  that  by  this  separation  of  intercourse,  of 
Bvmpathy,  and  of  ac(|iiaintunce,  bogun  in  infancy,  matured  in  child- 
hood, and  hardened  in  youth  into  contempt  and  scorn,  on  the  one 
side,  and  into  jealousy  and  malice  on  the  other ;  there  has  been 
commenced  in  Connecticut  a  permanent  and  anti-republican  division 
of  sociely,  on  the  one  side  of  which,  social  oppression  shall  gather 
strength,  and  in  the  other  shall  lurk  the  incendiary  and  the  murderer  ? 

Sixth,  'i'he  doctrine  should  be  understood  and  proclaimed  in  Con- 
neciicuT,  that  the  property  of  the  whole  community  may  rightfully  bo 
taxed,  for  the  support  of  pnblic  education.  It  should  be  proclaimed, 
becaiiste  it  is  tiie  true  d<»ctrine.  'i'he  pecuniary  interests  of  a  commu- 
nity like  our  own,  to  suy  nothing  of  those  interests  that  are  higher, 
are  deeply  concerned  in  the  question  whether  all  shall  be  educated. 
They  are  as  vitally  concerned  too,  that  all  shall  be  ircll  educat(>d. 
The  property  of  the  rich,  whether  they  have  children  or  not,  may  and 
should  be  taxed,  because  the  security  of  that  property  demands  that 
thi;*  insurance  should  be  effected  upon  it.  The  tax  which  they  pay 
is  only  the  premium  on  this  insurance.  Besides,  it  is  cheaper  as 
well  as  more  grateful,  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  supj)orl  of  schools,  than  it 
is  to  pay  the  same  for  jails  and  poor-hous<.*s. 

In  Connecticut  this  right  is  denied  and  disputed.  A  tax  may  be 
levied  on  a  district  for  the  constructicm  and  repair  of  school-houses, 
but  when  a  sum  is  to  be  raised  additional  to  that  which  is  received 
from  the  public  funds,  it  is  left  to  tliose  who  have  children  to  send  to 
the  school.  The  consequences  of  this  system  are  most  mischievous. 
The  summer  school  becomes  a  select  school,  instead  of  being  a  pub- 
lic school.  Or  perhaps  to  make  it  open  to  all,  for  a  month  or  two,  the 
allowance  from  the  public  treasury  is  eked  out  by  the  greatest  })ossi- 
sible  extenuation.  The  cheapest  teacher  is  hired,  and  the  winter 
school  is  robbed  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
thinnest  possible  allowance  for  its  starving  sister  in  the  summer. 
When  this  "  short  allowance  "  is  consumed,  the  children  of  the  labor- 
ing poor,  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  needy,  are  retain- 
ed at  home,  because  the  parents  can  or  will  not  pay  the  capitation  tax. 
The  children  of  the  rich  are  sent  to  the  select  school  of  a  higher 
order,  the  one  of  their  own  providing ;  while  the  children  of  the  mid- 
dling classes  occupy  the  district  school-house,  with  the  select  school 
No.  13.  Hence,  in  thn  summer,  troops  of  children  go  no  where  to 
school,  except  to  the  school  of  nature,  which  to  them  is  the  school  of 
ignorance  and  vice,  and  the  schools  which  are  kept  up  in  multitudes 
of  cases,  are  the  merest  skeletons  of  schools,  both  in  numbers  and  in 
character.      This  bad  and  unequal  system  is  sustained  from  twO' 
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causes — the  opposition  of  so  many  tax-payers  to  a  system  of  proper- 
ly taxation — and  what  is  more  unaccountable,  the  opposition  oftlioso 
who  are  tax-voters  but  not  tax-payers^  who  are  set  against  sudi  a  sys- 
tem, because  it  tends  to  build  up  schools  for  the  rich !  More  than  one 
instance  can  be  named,  in  which  this  doctrine  has  been  industriously 
circulated  by  some  cunning  miser  among  his  poorer  neighbors,  and 
they  have  gone  to  the  school  meeting  to  vote  against  all  expense,  not 
dreaming  that  their  advisers  were  trembling  in  their  shoes,  for  fear  of 
a  petty  rate  bill.  And  so  they  have  voted  against  any  change,  and 
saved  iheir  neighbor  all  expense,  literally,  and  brouglit  down  the  tax 
upon  their  own  heads. 

This  is  unequal,  anti-republican,  and  wrong;  and  it  ought  to  be  made 
odious.  It  should  be  held  up  in  all  its  unfairness.  The  right  of  the 
town  or  school  society  to  tax  its  property  should  be  embraced  by  all 
parties.  The  party  calling  itself  conservative  should  proclaim  it,  be- 
cause it  tends  so  certainly  to  the  security  of  society.  The  party 
calling  itself  popular  should  hold  it,  because  it  sends  one  of  the  best 
of  blessings  to  the  door  of  every  man. 

To  this  should  be  added,  the  condition  attached  to  the  distribution 
of  the  St^te  fund,  that  no  school  society  should  receive  its  lawful 
portion,  except  on  the  condition,  that  it  should  raise  by  taxniion,  a 
specified  sum  for  every  scholar.  This  woidd  be  a  hard  doctrine  in 
Connecticut,  it  is  true,  and  that  is  the  verv  reason  why  it  shouhl  be 
insisted  on.  It  is  true  and  most  important,  and  should  be  boldly 
uttered.  The  other  States,  without  an  exception,  that  distribute  from 
school  funds,  do  it  on  such  a  condition.  The  entire  public  sentiment 
of  the  Union,  is  fixed  and  unchangeable  on  this  |)oint,  and  we  grieve 
to  say  that  we  fear  the  neglect  of  Connecticut  has  been  a  warning 
against  following  her  example.  Shall  it  be  that  this  muniticent 
bequest  of  our  fathers,  given  to  promote  the  cause  of  public  education, 
hall  fail  of  its  design  through  the  neglect  or  perversion  of  their  sons  ? 
or  shall  it  serve  this  cause,  most  effectually,  as  Connecticut  shall 
stand  forth  as  a  perpetual  monument  to  warn  against  the  like  use  of 
such  funds  ?  Shall  it  be  that  the  State  which  they  designed  should  be 
the  model  State  to  the  Union,  shall  serve  oidy  as  an  example  to  admon- 
ish its  sister  States,  rather  than  as  one  to  excite  and  inspire  them  ?  Are 
we  not  bound  as  trustees  of  this  fund,  to  secure  the  most  complete 
fulfillment  of  their  designs,  and,  as  experience  and  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances call  for  new  safeguards,  to  provide  these  saleguards  ? 
May  not  the  people  make  the  raising  of  a  specified  sum  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State,  a  condition  against  the  improvident  waste  of  this 
bounty  ? 

The  argument  on  this  subject  is  vQiy  simple,  and  as  it  would  seem, 
very  convincing.  In  order  to  improve  our  Common  Schools,  more 
money  must  be  provided.  If  it  is  raised,  as  it  now  is  by  a  lax  upon 
those  who  use  the  schools,  then  the  schools  are  no  longer  conmion 
schools,  but  for  a  part  of  the  year,  they  must  be  select  schools.  The 
one  must  embarrass  the  other.  Those  who  will  have  better  schools 
will  leave  the  public  schools  altogether.     Those  who  depend  on  the 
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common  schools,  cannot  or  will  not  elovate  tlieni.  But  introduce  :& 
proj>erfy  tax,  and  you  UMiko  the-  schools  th«»  projH^rly  and  the  pride  of 
:he  whole  people.  Vou  make  it  tor  the  interest  ot'  the  rich  to  use 
the  money  wliivh  they  now  expend  for  the  .sup])ort  of  hi«(h«'r  estab- 
iishmenls  to  niiso  and  improve  the  public  schools.  Thus  the  bles- 
sincrs  of  this  expenditure  will  be  diiliised.  Its  light  and  warmth  will 
not  be  like  that  of  the  lire  which  cheers  one  apartment  only,  but  like 
the  heat  of  the  blesSKd  sun,  wliieh  gives  no  less  to  the  rich,  for  what 
it  gives  to  the  ]Mjor.  '1  <i  connect  the  raising  of  a  small  sum  per 
scholar,  as  a  condition  of  reci-iving  the  iiounty  of  the  State,  is  the 
simplest  and  surest  way  of  t^levuting  th(>  schools  of  the  whole  State, 
togtaher  and  alike. 

These  are  the  principles  which  must  be  received  in  Connecticut, 
and  bi.liovcd  by  its  citizens  generally,  in  order  to  secure  a  thorough 
improvement  in  Ua  commun  schools.  It  might  be  sliown,  that  some 
of  the  most  important  of  them,  were  sugifcsted  by  eiti/t^is  of  Connec- 
ticut, lonsf  lu'lort^  tlie  |)resent  movement  for  Common  Schools  com- 
menced in  the  other  Si.ites.  'J'hey  are  of  Connecticut  oriufin.  Let 
them  be  owned  as  her  own  and  here  put  in  practice,  as  they  can  be 
no  where  beside. 

These  princi}>les  may  be  propagated.  Let  the  h'gislalure  be  me- 
morialized. Jiut  let  not  the  legislature  be  relied  u|>on  as  the  only 
hope.  It  may  not  be  expedient  that  the  government  should  move  at 
once.  It  may  not  be  practicable,  if  it  is  exp<Mlient.  Individuals  can 
do  nmch  without  the  government.  A  Stale 'association  can  be  formed. 
Measures  can  be  taken  to  unite  tiie  friends  oft^ducation  throughout  the 
State.  Teaciiers'  Institutes,  and  Normal  Schools  can  l)e  set  on  fool 
by  individual  and  associated  benevolence,  as  they  have  been  in  a  jwr- 
tion  of  New  Hampshire.  Such  a  movcjnent  would  not  be  very  ex- 
pensive. Thi^  agencies  need  not  be  costly,  nor  the  expenditures 
great,  but  the  work  is  precious,  and  worth  nmch  cost,  if  it  were  re- 
quired. 

Nor  is  the  work  discouraging.  It  is  discouraging  in  its  l)eginnings, 
but  rapid  in  its  advances.  Every  district  animated  with  a  right  spirit, 
diifuscs  light  and  wakens  interest  in  ten  of  its  neighlx)rhood.  Every 
school-house,  well  constructed,  with  its  convenient  apartments,  its 
successful  teacher,  and  its  hjipj»y  scholars,  gives  an  impulse  which 
cannot  be  computed.  Parents  are  animated  with  hope  and  desire. 
Children  ask  why  their  own  school-house  cannot  be  as  good.  Pre- 
Judi(re  is  .softened.  Scepticism  is  convinced,  and  pubUc  spirit  is 
awakened. 

The  Coimecticut  people  may  be  aroused.  There  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  who  are  ready  to  stand  upon  their  feet  and  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  this  work.  They  are  not  rash,  nor  headlong  it 
is  true — thev  are  cautious  and  stable,  butthev  are  the  more  steadfast 
when  thortmghly  convinced.  I'hey  are  not  profuse  and  extravagant 
in  their  expenditures — but  they  have  money,  and  they  are  willing  to 
give  it  for  objects  seen  to  be  important.  I'hey  are  not  carried  away 
oy  vague  declamation  or  transcendental  moonshine — but  they  have 
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intellects  to  discern  and  hearts  to  feel,  in  respect  to  a  concern  so 
practical  and  good  as  that  of  public  education,  i^et  the  work  be  com- 
menced with  vigor  and  with  hope. 

In  carrying  it  forward,  iwo  classes  of  citizens  can  be  especially 
useful.  On  them  rests  a  great  and  peculiar  responsibility.  We 
name  first,  the  acting  politicians  of  all  parlies.  They  are  now  un- 
committed as  partisans  for  or  against  any  system.  They  have  an 
equal  interest  m  the  improvement  of  schouls.  It  would  be  a  slander 
which  they  would  resent  with  indijination,  to  say  that  they  do  not 
feel  an  equal  zeal  for  this  most  important  interest,  in  wliich  the  pros- 
perity and  pride  of  the  Slate  are  equally  concerned.  Eminent  indi- 
viduals of  all  political  names  are  known  to  be  zealous  for  common 
school  reform.  There  are  subjects  enough  beside  this,  out  of  which 
political  capital  can  be  made.  Attempts  to  do  this  elsewhere,  have 
been  signally  rebuked.  Let  parties  divided  by  questions  of  national 
policy,  vie  with  each  other  in  their  zeal  and  efliciency,  in  respoet  to 
this  common  interest,  for  which  everv  jnan's  hearih-stono  cries  out  in 
his  ears.  J^et  it  never  be  said  that  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  grind 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  children  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstone  of  political  contests.  Heathen  barbarism,  olTered  to  '*  Mo- 
loch, horrid  king,"  its  children  in  sacrirtce  by  sending  them  through 
devouring  flames  blazing  fiercely  on  either  side, 

"  Though  for  the  noise  of  dmms  and  timbrels  lond 
Their  chiMren's  cries  unheard,  thai  pas.>'d  ihruugh  fire 
To  his  grim  idol." 

Let  not  this  be  enacteJd  on  a  more  fearful  scale,  in  civilized  and 
Christian  Connecticut. 

On  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  there  rests  also  a  great  and  solemn 
responsibility.  It  is  a  religious  duty  to  care  for  the  untaught,  tlie 
neglected,  and  the  ignorant.  It  is  a  duty  to  give  to  such,  the  l)esi  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture  wliich  we  can.  It  is  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  nearest  neighbor,  a  duty  which  is  simple,  pressing,  and 
most  easily  discharged.  So  do  we  best  aid  and  prepare  them  for  in 
fluences  appropriately  and  directly  religious.  Let  this  duty  be 
preached,  on  the  Sabbath  and  from  the  pulpit.  Let  it  be  preached 
till  it  is  believed,  and  the  hearers  show  their  faith  bv  their  works. 
We  raise  money  to  provide  schools  for  the  destitute  in  our  own  land. 
We  raise  it  also,  to  send  to  Ceylon,  and  Burmah,  and  China,  that 
schools  may  be  established,  which  may  prepare  the  youthful  mind 
for  the  influences  and  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  And  yet  there 
are  towns  in  Connecticut  in  which  there  are  scores  of  children, 
which  for  want  of  that  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  might  give,  are,  as  really,  though  not  in  the  same  degree, 
hopeless  subjects  of  religious  truth,  as  many  children  of  Ceylon  and 
Burmah.  We  have  seen  children  of  this  character.  Besides  these, 
there  are  thousands  for  whom,  a  teacher  could  do  far  more  than  a 
clergyman,  and  on  whom  the  church  can  act  most  directly  and  eflfi- 
ciently  thwugh  the  u»acK» 
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We  are  well  aware  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  excite  distrust  ot 
%nv  system  of  public  education,  on  religious  grounds,  and  to  arouso 
Aframst  it  sectarian  prejudice  and  conscientious  convictions.  There 
may  have  been  occasion  for  tliese  feoiings  in  some  states  of  th« 
Union.  Injudicious  management,  false  principles,  elTorts  to  propo 
gate  peculiar  principles,  insidious  and  0{>«'n,  may  have  been  noiicec* 
The  school  system  has  therefore  been  held  up  as  anti-religious.  Thb 
doctrine  has  been  proclaimed  that  each  chiTch  nmst  have  its  separate 
schools,  in  order  to  secure  an  education  thoroughly  Christian. 

In  Connecticut  tbere  need  be  no  fear  of  embarrassment  of  tliis 
kind.  The  j)eople  of  Connecticut,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
of  one  mind  in  tlie  belief  of  the  following  truths.  They  believe  in 
the  moral  duties  as  enforced  by  the  uonls  and  life  of  Jesus.  They 
believe  with  Washington,  that  public  morality  is  best  secured  by  reli- 
gious faith  and  religious  feeling.  None  of  them  will  object  to  the 
use  of  simple  but  fervent  prayers  and  hymns,  to  the  inculcaticm  of  the 
duty  of  imitating  Christ,  and  oftru^^ting  in  him.  In  these  points  they 
can  all  unite,  and  they  can  turn  tliem  to  use  in  their  public  schools. 
What  the  children  need  to  be  taught  beside,  can  be  supplied  in  the 
family,  the  Sabbath  school,  the  pulpit. 

Such  is  the  [)osition  of  things  in  Connecticut.  We  have  seen  her 
ancient  glory  ;  the  present  depression  with  its  causes ;  the  need  of 
effort ;  the  {mints  to  which  this  etVort  should  I)e  directed,  and  ihe 
grounds  of  discouragement  and  hope.  Shall  this  good  work  be  under- 
taken ?  Shall  this  tield  be  entered  ?  No  state  in  the  Union  has 
means  so  abundant.  No  state  can,  if  it  will,  have  schools  so 
splendid  and  so  good.  Its  ])opulation  is  homogeneous,  frugal,  intelli- 
gent, moral,  and  religious.  it  has  been  accustomed  to  common 
schools  for  generations.  It  has  a  school  system  already  established 
in  the  hearts  and  habits  of  all,  which  neeils  improvement  only,  and 
not  a  new  begiiming.  The  memory  of  the  past  calls  us  to  effort. 
The  necessity  of  the  j)resenl  will  not  let  us  alone.  The  voices  of  the 
venerable  dead,  si>eak  to  us  in  solemn  tones  from  that  dim  and  distant 
world  to  which  they  have  gone,  and  command  us  not  to  be  untrue  to 
the  precious  trust  which  they  garnered  for  us.  The  cries  of  the  liv- 
ing come  up  to  us,  and  in  tones  piteous  as  an  infant's  wailing,  beseech 
us  to  spare  their  childhood  from  neglect,  and  their  future  manhood 
from  ignorance  and  crime.  The  honor  of  the  State  and  of  the  fathers  of 
the  State  calls  on  its  citizens.  The  sons  of  Connecticut  who  have  gone 
out  from  the  paternal  mansion,  burn  with  eager  desire  to  be  able  to 
put  to  silence  the  reproaches  which  they  are  forced  to  hear,  and  to 
know  that  the  spirit  which  provided  the  School  Fund,  still  lives  to 
make  effectual  that  important  trust  Those  who  were  personally  ac- 
tive in  devising  and  securing  this  fund,  would  tell  us  that  no  care  of 
ours  can  surpass  the  thoughtfulness  with  which  Treadwell  studied 
its  conception,  and  no  labor  of  ours  can  compare  with  the  daily  and 
nightly  toil  with  which  ilillhouse  and  Beers  secured  its  invest- 
mcnts,  and  watched  its  securities.  The  question  is,  shall  Con- 
necticut then  be  true  to  herself?     W'e  have  seen  the  trim  and  noble 
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ship,  manned  by  a  skillful  crew,  open  the  passage  through  an  un- 
known and  dangerous  strait,  and  gallantly  load  the  way  for  a  timid 
und  creeping  fleet,  into  a  secure  and  long  desired  haven.  We  have 
Been  her  pass  every  shoal  but  the  hibt,  but  just  as  she  doublets  its 
treacherous  point,  she  grounds  for  an  instant,  and  the  cry  is  from  the 
fleet,  she  will  be  stranded  there  !  They  make  all  haste  to  rush  past 
her.  In  their  cry  of  exultation  they  forget  all  her  guidance  in  the 
past.  Shall  yActhen  be  stranded,  who  has  guided  so  many  vessels  to 
80  noble  a  port  ?  Shall  her  last  service  be  to  lie  on  tlie  quicksands, 
a  decaying  hulk,  deserted  and  useless,  except  as  a  beacon  to  show 
the  shoal  on  which  she  struck  ?  Shall  she  be  stranded  ?  No,  no ! 
A  thousand  times.  No!  Let  the  cry  then  be,  Connecticut  first  to  had 
^heway^  and  foremost  forever  ! 

The  principal  measures,  it  will  be  seen,  recommended  by  the 
Essay  are: — 1.  A  thorough  examination  of  teachers  and  super- 
vision of  the  schools  bv  one  or  more  county  officers.  2.  The  hold- 
ing  of  Teachers*  Institutes  witliout  delay.  3.  The  establishment  of 
one  or  more  Normal  Schools  by  the  Legislature,  or  by  individuals. 
4.  More  liberal  compensation  to  teachers.  5.  Gradatiou  of  schools 
iu  cities  and  large  vilhigcs,  especially  the  e&tabhshujent  of  a  Public 
Tligh  School.  C.  Property  taxation  fur  school  purposes.  To  carry 
out  these  measures,  the  Legislature  must  be  memorialized.  A  state 
convention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  must  be  orjcranized. 
Institutes  njust  be  held  by  individual  enterprise  and  benevolence. 
The  public  press  and  lecture-room  must  be  enlisted  ;  and,  above  all, 
a  beginning  must  be  made  somewhere  by  somebody. 

Mr.  Bunce,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  did  not  look  back 
till  he  had  driven  the  ploughshare  deep  into  the  public  mind.  In 
connection  with  a  few  other  citizens  of  Hartford,  he  determined  to 
realize  some  of  the  suggestions  of  improvement  set  forth  in  the  Prize 
£ssay.  A  Convention  or  Institute  of  Teachers  of  Hartford  County 
wfis  determined  on ;  and.  to  })erform  the  preliminary  work  of  a  state 
oflficer,  he  employed  Rev.  Merril  Richardson,  a  gentleman  admirably 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  to  visit  every  town  in  the  county,  and  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  purposed  meeting.  The  convention  was  held  in 
November,  and  two  hundred  and  fifYy-four  teachers  were  in  session 
for  one  week,  under  the  instruction  of  experienced  educators  and  lec- 
tures. This  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  public  mind.  A  monthly 
School  Journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Connecticut  School  Manual, 
was  started,  in  January,  1847,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr. 
Richardson.  Other  Institutes  were  held  in  the  spring,  at  Tolland, 
Winsted,  and  Meriden. 

But  the  zeal  and  hberality  of  Mr.  Bunce  did  not  end  here.     Aided 
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by  others,  he  resolved  to  do  ail  in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  estab- 
lishment, in  Ilartturd,  of  a  Public  High  School  for  the  older  scholars 
of  the  First  School  Society,  and  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  state. 
First  in  the  order  of  trial,  the  plan  of  a  Public  High  School,  which 
we  first  proposed  in  1839,  was  revived.  No  pains  were  spared  to  in- 
form and  interest  the  public  in  the  enterprise.  Public  meetings 
were  held,  in  whicli  elaborate  and  animati'd  debates  were  conducted 
by  the  most  prominent  sfKiakers  of  the  city.  Individuals  were  seen 
and  conversed  with.  The  ignorant  were  informed;  the  inditft-rent 
aroused ;  the  rich  were  made  to  see  that  property  would  be  more 
secure  in  a  well-educated  community ;  and  the  poor,  to  feel  that  they 
could  not  have  the  advantage  of  goxl  schools,  without  these  schools 
were  also  cheap.  The  public  press  was  enlisted,  and  pamphlets  ]>ub- 
lished  and  distributed,  in  which  the  whole  subject  was  fully  explained. 
Seldom  has  the  public  mind  of  Hartford  been  more  deeply  interested 
in  any  enterprise  ;  and,  finally,  the  plan  wsis  carried  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  the  largest  town  meeting  ever  held  in  Hartford.  Much 
of  the  expense  of  all  these  prelimary  movements  was  borne  by  Mr. 
bunce;  and  to  the  completion  of  the  building,  he  contributed  ^1,000 
beyond  the  amount  voted  by  the  society.  AVhile  this  movement  was 
going  forward,  Mr.  Kicharddon,  by  his  addresses  and  in  the  ^"'School 
Matvtal^^  wjis  laboring  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School,  and  to  this  enterprise  Mr.  I^unce  offered  to  contribute 
&5,000. 

To  return  to  the  doings  of  the  Legislature  in  1846.  The  Joint 
Standing  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  the  Message  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  was  referred,  submitted  a 
re[x>rt,  in  which,  after  speaking  of  tlie  **  beneficial  effects"  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  state  officer,  **as  an  efficient  and  authorized  head  and 
leader,"  "  to  give  life  and  encrg}-  to  the  system,"  and  that  **  the  call 
for  improvement  is  becoming  more  loud  and  emphatic  every  year," 
ihey  set  forth  the  following,  **  plan  for  the  improvement  of  common 
schools : —  " 

1.  A  Board  of  Education — to  oe  OBtiibliflhed,  to  consist  of  the  Oovornor, 
Lioutenant-Govci'Dor,  Sup<>rintoD<]cnt  of  Coininuu  Schools,  ami  three  other  meiu- 
bors,  one  of  whom  to  go  out  each  yonr. 

2.  School  Societies  to  be  abolished.  The  towns  to  oocupy  the  place  of  the 
societies  in  all  respects. 

3.  Some  encuuragcnient  toward  the  establishment  of  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
■ubji'ct  of  fducation. 

4.  A  Normal  School — to  bo  established  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  of 
which  the  principal  might  be  the  Superintendent  of  Comnum  ScIum)]s,  thus  mnk- 
iui;  a  8:iving  to  the  state,  and  enabling  it  to  secure  the  services  of  a  man  fully 
competent  to  diseharge  the  duties  of  both  offices. 

5.  S«ime  encouragement  to  Teachers-  Institutes,  or  Association  of  Tsaehsra 
for  mutual  improvement. 
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6.  Some  enooaragement  towards  procuring  librarieSj  map9j  glohet^  and  phih- 
Bophical  apparatus. 

7.  iSoine  regulation  or  encouragement  in  relation  to  improTcd  school  and  out- 
houses. 

8.  To  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  books — ^no  school  to  have  but  one  kind  of 
spelling-book  ;  one  of  gc(><^phy,  one  of  grammar,  and  two  of  arithmetic. 

The  **  Plan"  was  continued  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, after  the  adoption  of  the  following  Resolutions : — 

Resolved^  That  this  Lcfxislatore  approve,  in  the  main,  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Education,  and  believing  that  when  fully  matured  and  carrird 
out  with  a  due  regard  alike  to  economy  and  to  the  interests  of  education,  it  will 
prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  two  thousand  copies  of  the  plan  be  printed  and  circalated,  to- 
gether with  the  laws  concerning  common  schools. 

Governor  Bissell  in  his  Annual  Message  in  1847,  commends  the 
subject  of  education  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  as  follows : — 

In  a  government  resting  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  where 
worth  and  talents  are  sure  to  be  duly  appreciated,  and  where  the  avenues  to  dis- 
tinction are  open  to  all  alike ;  the  cause  of  education  should  ever  be  regnrdeti  as 
an  object  of  paramount  im{>ortance.  It  is,  and  ever  h;is  been  so  regarded  by  the 
p<*ople  of  this  state.  And  early,  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  existence  as  a  ht^ile, 
were  laid,  deep  and  brond,  those  foundations  of  morality,  intelligi^nce,  and  reli- 
gion, upon  which  has  been  reared  the  structure  of  our  prosperity.  And  ulthoucjh 
there  are  many  things  in  whieh  we  may  not  compare  favorably  with  many  of  our 
sister  states,  yet  there  are  others  in  which  wo  may  indulge  an  honest  sfcite  pride; 
in  the  structures  which  have  been  reared  and  the  provision  which  has  been  made 
for  the  comfort  and  relief  and  instruction  of  those  unfortunate  class<.*s  of  our  fel- 
low-men, to  whieh  I  have  just  alluded  :  in  our  Religious  Institutions,  our  Semin- 
aries of  Learning,  and  our  Common  Schools ;  in  our  School  Fund,  that  proud 
monument  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  now 
disbursing  through  the  st'ite,  annually,  the  sum  of  $125,000,  and  spreading  the 
light  of  intelligence  over  thous;mds  of  youthful  minds. 

I  n(^ed  not  sjiy  that  we  shall  be  wanting  in  duty  to  ourselves,  wanting  in  our 
duties  to  the  state  and  its  highest  interests,  if  we  neglect  to  guard  and  protect  and 
cherisli  these  favored  institutions ;  or  if  we  are  either  cold  or  indiiTerent  to  the 
early  training  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  men  of  the  state,  and  upon  whom 
are  soon  to  devolve  its  government  and  its  destinies. 

Your  attention  will  be  particularly  called  to  the  School  Fund,  and  its  influence 
apr>n  the  cause  of  educ4ition.  Yon  will  inquire  whether  it  lias  accomplished  all 
which  it  ought  to  have  accomplished  ;  wln'ther  it  has  elevat«'d  the  standard  of  in- 
struction in  our  common  schools  as  it  should  have  been  elevated  ;  whether  it  lias 
made  these  schools  what  they  ought  to  have  been  made ;  and  whether  that  super- 
Tision  has  been  exereise<l  over  them  which  should  have  been  exercised.  If  these 
inquiries  should  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  defects  in  the  present 
system,  which  require  to  be  remedied,  you  will,  doubtless,  apply  the  remedy. 

In  our  sister  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusi'tts,  Normal  Si'h(n»l8,  or 
Seminaries  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  teachers,  have  been  established,  and 
it  is  believed,  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  I  fear  we  are  far  behind  these  stjites 
in  our  efforts  to  disseminate  information  on  the  subject,  and  to  give  an  impulse  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  our  common  schools.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  these  schools  is  identified  with  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  stat^-,  I 
shall,  most  cordially,  cooperate  in  any  measures  calculated  to  advance  their 
interests. 

Mr.  Beers,  in  his  ^^ Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  for  1847,"  a  document  of  119  pages,  appended 
the  views  of  the  School  Visitors  from  200  school  societies,  on  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  and  on  the  plan  of  the  Joint  Standing  Com- 
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mittee  on  EducatioQ  of  the  Legislature  of  1846,  for  their  improve- 
meat.  On  these  views  and  phiii,  the  Superintendent  submits  the  fol- 
lowing (among  other)  remarks : — 

CU.NDITION    OF   THE    ■C1I00L8. 

T]ie»e  ^UiteiiK-uta,  ri«|>cctiii){  thu  \viiU-H|ir«.ud  a|.uthy  of  the  public  gi'iurnlly, ai 
to  the  Welfare  of  the  seliouis;  tiie  dilapiduleil  and  utdiealthy  condition  of  iimiiy 
Bcbool-liduscs  :  the  inv^ular  and  imii-aUeiiiluiRe  of  ehi Id I't-u  at  behiNil ;  the  iiiulli- 
plieily  uf  text-bcNiks;  the  want  of  well-traiiiid  teaeherB  uiul  uf  parental  intere&t 
and  vi>itat.un,aru  made  by  men  [irait  eally  and  ufricially  eonneeled  \%ilh  the  m.'h<.Kil8, 
all  of  them  aa  vietitofM  and  exaMdni.'r8.  nuwt  uf  thc-m  i\»  beholais,  and  many  of 
them  u»  ttvichers  in  former  yt.-ai-».  The  eoneurrent  ti«timony  uf  so  many  wit- 
^csisti!' — evvry  way  eom|Htent,  fronj  tvtry  &eetion  of  the  »«tali',  and  fmm  towns 
embruoin^  every  variety  of  distnet  as  to  bi/e  and  (Mipulatinn,  with  the  fullest  per- 
Eonal  knowledge  of  the  faet>,  and  uitlmut  the  iNi8Mbility  of  any  eoneerlcd  plan  or 
any  plausible  motive  to  mislead,  as  to  the  exibli-ncc  of  eertain  defcets  in  the  prac- 
ticed operation  of  our  8chcHil  HVNtfm — bhuuld  arrettt  the  atti-ntiun  of  the  I^-gibla- 
turc,  and  lead  to  iwme  well-considered  and  etlieicut  remedic-s. 

PLA.NB    FOR    lUrROVCMKNT. 

Various  plans  and  suggt-stionb,  for  giving  increased  efficiency  to  our  system  of 
common  ih.-1uk>1s,  have  U-vn  at  ditli  r^-nt  times  urg(^<l  u|M>n  the  atUntinn  of  the 
General  As»end)ly :  but  none  has  been  more  considerately  brought  forward  than 
ttmt  submitted  by  the  Joint  Standing  Commitlet.'  of  JCilueatiun  at  the  last  sesslun. 
The  features  <if  that  '*  Plan  '*  were  drawn  up  alter  eom)»aring  the  vievvs  of  M.-h«.Hd 
visitors  from  ditiercnt  sections  of  the  st;ite,  contained  in  the  liist  annual  report 
from  this  department.  The  plan  was  approved  in  the  main  by  a  concurrent  vote 
of  the  S-'natc  and  IIousi'  of  Uepn-sentativeH,  and  continued  to  the  next  sobion, 
after  making  provision  for  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  pe<i|>le,  in  connection 
with  the  laws  eoncerning  common  K*ho(»ls.  The  plan  thus  originat*  d,  approvi'd, 
and  niiide  known,  has  received  the  special  attention  of  the  belu»oI  visitors,  whose 
views  on  the  several  features  are  herewith  apiniided. 

The  fust  features  of  tlie  projMibed  phin  cHintemplatcs  a  *^  Board  of  Education^^^ 
to  consist  of  the  (.Jovernor,  Lieut.  Governor,  Superintendent  of  C-ommon  Sehiiois, 
and  three  other  piTstnis,  one  of  whom  to  go  out  each  year.  To  this  Uiard  it  is 
presumed  tliat  the  general  supervision  of  the  common  S4.<hiK>ls  is  to  be  eommitte«l. 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  a*«  to  thu  proper  constitution  or  {siwers  of  this 
board,  the  Sup<.Tintcudent  is  cnrnvinced  that  some  additional  [irovisiou  should  bo 
made  for  acquiring  and  disseminating  information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
BchiKils  fnmi  year  to  year,  and  for  maturing  well-considered  plans  of  improvement. 
Connecticut  is  now  the  only  stiUe  in  New  Kngland  where  the  common  scIkmiI  sys- 
tem originated  and  Inut  bei'n  most  fostered,  in  which  there  is  no  separate  dei>art- 
meut  or  officer  set  aiitirt  for  th«.>S4'  pur]K>scs. 

2.  The  sec<jnd  feature  of  the  phin  of  the  conimittee  contemplates  the  abandon' 
mtni  of  our  present  school  society  organization^  and  giving  the  sujiport  and 
supervisions  of  the  schools  to  the  /otrii«,  where  it  mainly  rested  previous  to  171'3. 
The  converting  of  ecclcsiasticd  societies  having  territorial  limits,  sometimes  co- 
extensive with  the  limits  of  the  town  wIunr'  name  they  bear,  but  more  fivquently 
embracing  only  isirtions  of  a  town,  and  sometimes  parts  of  two  or  more  towns 
into  schiX)l  societic*s,  had  its  origin  probably  in  the  convenience  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  supposed  by  some,  partly  because  the  supiTvision  o\'  the  sehtxils  was 
thought  to  belong  to  the  (lanxdiial  duties  of  tlic  resident  clergy.  The  more  com- 
plete orgouizjition  of  seh<N>l  districts,  by  which  the  legid  voters  of  a  district  have 
now  alnuMt  the  entire  management  o(  tht;  bcIkk^I,  is  claimed  to  do  away  witli  the 
necessity  of  school  societies,  and  that  the  only  duty  appertaining  to  sehcH>l  s(»clc- 
ties,  except  what  relates  to  the  ap{)ointtnent  of  schtx>l  visitors,  ctHisists  in  taking 
care  of  tlie  burying  grt)unds,  tlie  connection  between  whieli  and  our  comm<»u 
8eh(X*ls  doi.s  not  appear  very  obvious.  It  is  also  claimed  that,  by  doing  away  with 
school  sfKMeties,  (except  for  the  maniigement  of  local  funds.)  a  large  number  of 
officers  would  be  di^pensed  with,  and  the  duties  of  examining  teachers,  visiting 
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schools,  and  reoommendiDg  books,  could  be  performed  by  a  smaller  oommittee 
haviug  jurisdiction  over  a  larger  number  of  schools.  It  is  also  thought,  by  some, 
that  tlio  proposed  reiitorution  of  the  old  town  organization  of  Connecticut,  and  of 
New  England  generally,  will  break  up  tliat  apathy  which  now  hangs  over  the 
public,  and  which  it  is  claimed  has  grown  up  in  part  from  the  separation  of  the 
school  interest  from  the  other  great  interests  of  the  community.  There  is  no 
concealing  the  fact,  that  in  too  many  school  societies  the  annual  meeting,  (which 
is  the  only  meeting  held  in  the  course  of  the  year,)  is  never  attended  by  more 
than  half  a  dozen  members. 

3.  The  committee  recommend  that  some  encouragement  be  given  to  a  Penodi- 
cat  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  paper  of 
this  kind,  judiciously  conducted  and  sent  to  the  officers  of  t^ch  school  district 
and  soeiety,  would  be  of  great  service  to  this  de()artment,  and  to  the  uniform  and 
etlicient  adminiBtrati«>n  of  the  school  law.  Through  this  channel  all  cireulars 
culling  for  information,  all  opinions  respecting  the  construction  of  any  part  of  the 
law,  all  decisions  involving  a  forfeiture  of  school  money,  and  the  annual  reports 
of  this  department,  could  be  published  at  a  K-ss  expense  than  is  now  necessarily 
incurred,  liut,  independent  of  the  convenience  and  economy  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  dissemination  of  useful  information  on  the  construction  of  school-houses, 
on  riietlKxis  of  classiiication,  instruction,  and  discipline,  on  the  bent  way  of  enlist- 
ing the  coo[>eration  of  parents,  un  the  progress  of  education  in  ditlcrent  districts 
and  towns  in  this  state,  as  well  us  in  other  states  and  countries,  would  be  of  incal- 
culable service  to  committees,  t^achei-s,  and  the  community  {Generally. 

4.  The  most  important  improvement  recommended  by  the  Committee  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  or  Seminary  for  the  instruction  of  teachers, 
or  the  training  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  state,  who  have  the 
requisite  quahtications  of  talent,  tact,  and  chai'aeter,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  best  methods  of  school  instruction  and  government.  This  subject  has  long 
been  before  the  people  of  this  state.  The  tirst  distinet  pfesentation  of  its  claims, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  ever  made,  was  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  II.  Gallaudet,  of  Hurt- 
ford,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  *' Connecticut  Observer j^^  connnenced  in  Janu- 
ary, Ib'Jj,  and  aA<-rwards  published  in  a  pamphlet.  This  pamphlet  has  been  re- 
published, entire,  or  in  copious  extraets,  in  most  of  the  educational  periodicals  of 
the  country,  and  has  undoubtedly  aided  in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  ao- 
tiou  wh:ch  hits  already  followed  in  several  state's,  and  which  is  likely  to  bike  place 
still  more  generally.  From  the  communications  received  from  sehool  visitors  on 
this  i)oint,  both  for  this  and  the  la^t  year,  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  friends  of  school 
improvement,  from  every  section  of  tlie  state,  are  calling  for  some  legislative  ac- 
tion on  the  subject. 

iSurely  Connecticut,  which  was  the  first  seriously  to  agitate  the  subject,  ought 
not  to  be  the  last  to  avail  herself  of  the  wise  suggestions  of  her  own  citizens,  and 
the  experience  of  two  such  states  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  If  the  Legis- 
lature would  pledge  the  means  to  sustain  the  annual  expense  of  one  such  school, 
on  an  economical  so;de,  for  a  period  long  enough  to  give  the  institution  a  fair  trial, 
it  Ls  believe4i  that  there  are  towns  in  which  it  should  be  located,  or  individuals, 
ready  to  provide  the  necessary  buildings,  funiture  and  apparatus. 

5.  The  Committee  also  recommend  that  ''  some  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  Teachers^  Institutes  or  Conventions.-^  We  are  not  without  experience  of  the 
benefits  of  these  gatherings  of  u-aehers  for  mutual  improvement.  The  iirst  as- 
semblage of  the  kind,  for  any  thing  like  a  systematic  course  of  review  and  in- 
struction in  the  studies  pursued  in  common  schools,  was  held  in  Hartford,  iu  1839  ; 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  spirited  conventions  which  has  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Superintendent  wiis  that  which  met  in  the  same  city  last  fall.  The 
conventions  which  have  been  held  in  Litchfield,  Winsted,  and  Tolland  during  the 
past  year,  were  numerously  att<.'nded  and  called  forth  the  most  cnthusiastio  spirit 
of  improvement. 

6.  The  Committee  recommend  that  "  some  encouragement  be  given  by  the 
state  towards  procuring  libraries^  maps,  globes  and  philosophical  apparatus  for 
our  schools."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  schools  and  the  community  would 
be  benefited  by  an  expenditure  which  should  bring  libraries  of  good  books  within 
reach  of  the  old  and  the  young  of  every  district ;  and  that  teachers  C4)uld  teach 
more  thoroughly,  if  tliey  were  furnished  with  the  means  of  illustrating  to  the  eye, 
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and  of  enabling  the  pupiLi  to  work  out  with  thoir  own  handu,  every  principle  or 
fact  of  science  ciifiablu  of  bein^  tlius  illutitratvd  and  worked  out. 

A  small  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  each  district  or  society,  or  even 
town,  which  wuuld  raise  the  same  ur  a  larger  sum,  both  suiim  to  be  exiH-nded  in 
a  library,  would  in  a  few  years  furiiitih  every  neighborhotid  with  a  course  of  ri.'ad- 
ing  in  every  department  of  uikfui  knowledge,  and  thus  ciirry  forward  the  wurk 
of  education  bc-yt>iid  the  school-ruoni,  inti>  the  family,  the  workbhop,  and  tield, 
wher«;ver  the  thouirhtful  man  or  child  was  at  work. 

7.  School-houses.  That  some  ret;uiation  more  thorou^rh  than  now  oxistii  in 
the  Sehofjl  Law  should  be  adopted  to  secure  convenient,  lu  althy,  and  attractive 
School -hotisi'S  in  many  di»trietH,  iH  clearly  siiown  in  the  returns  of  th(>  xchool  visit- 
ors, and  attested  to  by  the  personal  recolleeti«)ns  of  alniobt  every  {nrson  who  lias 
received  any  portion  of  his  eduvation  in  a  di^riet  school.  Common  deci'iicy — a 
prnpiT  nspeet  to  the  lu-alth,  maniuTs,  and  moraln  of  tho  young  especially — calls 
loudly  for  better  pmvision  on  the  |>art  of  rlic  district,  and  more  ntteniion  on  tho 
part  of  U-achers,  to  tiie  out-buildingH  connected  with  the  tich(H>I- houses.  A  law, 
making  it  c<»nditi<)iial  to  the  eiijoynuut  of  the  public  nion« y  by  any  dibtrict,  that 
the  school  should  be  kept  in  a  scliool-house  a]>provi.d  by  the  school  visitors,  would 
doulith  fis  arrest  the  att«;ntion  of  many  d(  lim^urnt  dibtriets. 

8.  The  Committee  cliiiic  with  the  rt-Ciimnu-ndation  of  further  l<-gislative  aetion 
to  "* prerent  the  multiplicity  of  books^ — no  Mchool  to  have  but  on**  kind  of  >ptli- 
ini;-b«Mik,  .one  of  ge»»;rrapliy,  one  of  grammar,  and  two  of  ariilmu  tie."  Tho 
Superintendent  is  not  satistli-d  that  it  is  drsirable  or  practicable  to  have  a  perf<et 
unif<irmity  of  tirxt-bouks  throut^li  all  the  HehtHtLn  of  the  state.  At  the  Kune  time, 
there  is  no  subject  on  which  ik.'ho<»l  visitors  urtri*  a  reform  more  stretiuouttly,  or 
call  nu»re  unitedly  and  stroni;ly  on  th<>  Let^ihlaturc  for  tlu^  np|H»intmint  of  a  state 
c«immittee  or  b(t<ird,  to  recommend  or  prescribe  biH>ks  for  the  use  of  the  schiKils. 
If  a  I>«>ard  of  Kdueation  should  be  authorized  to  recommend  a  list  of  suitable 
UK)ks,  naming  two  or  three  most  apftrovi  d  in  each  study,  and  th<n  it  could  bo 
made  the  dutv  of  a  c<inv<'ntion  of  dcleixates  from  the  scIkkiI  visitors  of  each  so- 
ciety  in  a  county,  to  s»'leet  and  prescribe  from  this  list  thf  JMHiks  tc»  be  used  in  the 
s^'h'M.iIs  of  that  e('unty,  a  dt-sirable  uniformity  would  hmui  be  siTured.  lvj[M'eially 
woulil  this  Ik;  the  c:ise,  if  hchool  visitoi*s  wi-rc  authorizi><l,  as  are  the  selnHil  com- 
mittee of  evrry  t«jwn  in  Mashaehusi-tts,  to  pro<.'uro  a  suitable  supply  of  tfXt-l»oks 
for  all  tlic  sch<Nil.M,  to  de|Ni»it  the  sjunt;  in  some  central  place,  and  furni.«ih  them  to 
sehrjols  at  such  prices  jis  will  merely  reindiurse  ihc  R«H*iity  the  original  cwt  of  the 
bofiks  and  charges  fur  trans|>«ii'tation,  dr|M»sit,  and  commiKsion  for  Niles.  Some 
amngement  miifht  be  miule  by  the  c^>unty  e«>nventioti  to  have  a  supply  of  the 
bo«>ks  preK*ribc-d  for  use  in  the  schools,  kept  by  one  or  more  dctiUrs,  at  some 
Central  point 

Tho  Message  of  the  Governor,  and  Report  of  the  Superintendent, 
together  with  sundry  petitions  for  the  establishment  and  liberal  en- 
dowment of  a  Normal  Scdiool,  were  referred  to  the  Joint  Standing 
Committee  on  lulueatiou,  consi.sting  of  lion.  E.  Williams,  of  the 
Senate  and  Mes.'=»rs.  Russell,  of  New  Haven,  Howe,  Lay,  Carter,  Lin- 
coln, Calhoun,  Shailor,  and  Nash.  This  Committee  submitted  a  Re- 
port, in  which  they  deprecate  any  ha.sty  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature; — believing  that  "the  great  requisite  for sueees^ful  aetion 
on  this  subject  was  caution," — and  at  the  same  time  sicknowledging 
that  "  everybody  knows  that  our  schocds  are  in  a  bad  condition" — 
"  and  not  only  is  little  taught  in  our  schools,  but  that  littk^  is  s-u  taught 
as  to  make  the  child  wish  to  loam  no  more."  The  Conimittee  ex- 
l»ress  an  opinion  favorable  to  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Conven- 
tions or  Institutes. 

For  the  establishment  of  schools  where  teaching  as  an  art  shall  be  taught,  the 
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ri^turna  wt-rc  more  favorable  than  for  some  other  of  the  prop<«i'd  inensures. 
From  thcso  replies  your  O>inriiittoe  huve  been  led  to  Kup])08e,  thut  the  tune  tias 
come  for  the  state  to  do  something  for  the  iistiiblishinent  of  such  seininarii'S. 
They  do  not  believe  that  nny  such  outlay  c«m  be  made  as  they  trust  the  |)c>ople 
will  by  and  by  call  for,  and  they  believe  that  the  same  cautious  course  should  still 
be  follAived.  It  is  better  even  that  the  people  should  feel  that  this  (renerul  As- 
Kcmbiy  hits  done  too  little,  than  that  any  considerable  part  of  them  should  think 
We  have  done  too  much. 

The  relief  from  the  former  is  always  at  hand,  wliile  any  measure  which  should 
atraiu  awaken  the  economieal  prejudices  of  our  i>eople,  wuuld  throw  the  whole 
matter  baek  for  years.  Between  th«rse  two  extremes,  with  the  necessity  of  pre- 
sent action  on  the  one  side,  and  of  great  eautiou  on  the  other,  they  have  endeavored 
to  pursue  the  course  dictatid  by  sound  policy  ;  a  course  whieh  gives  initnediately, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  tall  sehools,  all  the  benefits  of  normal  instruc- 
tion to  the  entire  body  of  common  scIkjoI  teachers,  at  a  far  less  exiH-'n^^e  than 
would  be  required  by  the  permanent  est^iblishment  of  fixed  8cho»)ls  for  teachers. 
In  C4.)nnection  with  this  temi)orary  plan,  your  Committee  recommend  measures  to 
be  taken  for  the  establishing  of  normal  schools  of  a  permanent  character. 

Tlie  recomiuondatioiis  of  the  Committee  were  approved  by  the 
Legifslature  in  the  following  form  : — 

Resolved,,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Sehools  be,  and  hereby  is,  di- 
rected to  employ  four  or  more  suiuible  persons  to  hohl,  at  two  or  more  conven- 
ient places  in  eaeh  county,  between  the  K»th  day  of  September  and  the  31st  day 
of  Oelober,  ItSlT,  two  or  more  schiMils  of  teaehers,  fi>r  the  purI)o^»c  of  instruction 
in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching  our  common  scho<ils ;  and  that  the 
com|»ensation  of  the  persons  so  employed  shall  not  exci^'d  three  dollars  per  day, 
in  full  for  services  and  expen.scs,  for  the  time  occupied  in  teaehing  and  traveling 
to  and  from  the  several  places  where  the  schools  may  be  held,  which  con)pt*nsa- 
tion  shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  list  funds  of  the  stiite  ;  and  the  account  of  said 
tcach«rs  for  serviecs  hhall  be  taxed  and  audited  by  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon ScIkmiIh,  and  presented  to  the  Controller,  who  shall  draw  an  order  for  the 
same  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  state. 

Regoloed^  That  a  Committee  of  one  from  a  county  be  appointed  by  his  Excel- 
leney  the  (lovtrrnor  to  make  due  examination,  and  report  to  the  next  Legislature 
a  doHnite  plan  for  the  sup|K>rt,  loeation,  and  internal  arrangement  of  one  or  more 
Si:h(M)!s  for  teachers,  provided^  the  exixinses  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dre<i  dollars. 

Resolved^  That  those,  and  those  only,  shall  be  entitled  to  instructi(m  in  said 
Bch«Mi!s  for  teachers,  who  shall  declare  their  intention  to  teach  in  some  public 
school  of  the  state  the  ensuing  year. 

(iovernor  Bissell  iu  1848,  again  refers  to  the  subject  in  his  Annual 
Messaije : — 

At  the  last  si^ssion  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  resolution  was  pa.ssed  empower- 
ing the  Executive  to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county  to  make  due 
examination,  and  to  report  to  this  Legislature  a  definite  plan  for  the  support,  loea- 
tion, and  internal  arrangement  of  one  or  more  Normal  Schools,  for  the  training 
and  instruction  of  teachers.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  conformity  to  the 
resolution,  and  the  result  of  their  investigations  will  be  submitted  to  your 
consideration. 

Under  the  same  resolution  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  was  direc- 
ted tt}  employ  four  or  more  suitable  persons  to  hold,  at  convenient  places  in  eaeh 
county,  two  or  more  so  ools  of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  best 
modes  of  teaching  and  governing  our  conmiou  schools. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution,  these  conventions  or  schools  have  been  held  in 
all  the  counties  of  the  stsite ;  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  inform  you  that 
they  Imve  been  attended  by  the  most  gratifying  results ;  such  as  to  raise  well- 
grounded  expectations  of  valuable  and  lasting  improvement  in  the  system  of  com- 
mon school  education. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  will  be  laid  before  you,  from  which  it  will 
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appear  that  more  than  one  thousand  four  hundred  perBona  attended  thcae  con- 
ventiona ;  most  of  whom  have  aiuce  been  engaged  an  teachers  in  the  oonimon 
schools  of  the  state.  I  concur  with  him,  in  urging  the  oluims  of  theao  institutions 
on  the  continued  support  and  putnmage  of  the  L(.>gislaturu.  I  a\90  entirely  concur 
in  the  suggestions  he  has  made,  in  referi'nco  to  our  c«>mmon  schools. 

Peniiit  me  to  say  that,  whether  this  subject  is  to  be  regarded  by  you  as  legisla- 
tors or  as  patriots,  it  is  one  every  way  worthy  of  your  highevt  attention.  The 
cause  of  popular  education  is  indeed  fundamental  to  every  interest  of  the  country ; 
and  the  sentiment  that,  "  in  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  givca 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened," 
is  now  no  k-ss  true  than  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  father  of  his  country. 

This  cause  early  commended  itself  to  the  fatlurs  of  New  England,  und  was  by 
them  deeply  dieriwhed.  They  introduced  the  system  of  free  sclio«)lii,  and 
**  opened  the  fountaiins  of  knowledge  to  all/^  And  in  every  village,  and  every 
hamlet,  the  school-house  was  erected  simultineously  with  the  dwelling  and  the 
hou»e  of  woroliip.  Tlie  benefits  of  this  system  we  are  now  enjoying,  and  the 
evidence's  of  its  wUnUnn  are  every  where  around  us.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
general  intelligence,  and  correct  moral  principles  of  our  population.  In  a  cheer- 
ful obcilience  to  the  laws ;  in  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  hus  almi>st  brought 
together  the  extremities  of  this  mighty  empire,  and  which  transmits  intelligenoe 
with  the  speed  of  light.  And  there  is  not  a  spf>t  in  the  Union,  where  the  sons 
of  New  Kngland  have  fixed  their  abode,  where  they  have  not  carried  along  with 
them,  and  impressi'd  upon  society  the  influence  of  Xh^iae  early  institutions. 

It  is  for  us  to  determine  whither  they  shall  be  sustained  and  improved,  and 
made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  their  original  creation.  It  is  a  solemn  trust  com- 
mitt4.'d  to  our  care;  and  its  obligations  can  in  no  way  bt*  discharged,  but  by  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  popular  e<iucation,  and  giving  character  and  efiiciency  to 
our  common  schools.  And  why  should  not  this  be  done  7  Representing,  as  we 
do,  an  enlightened  constituency,  capable  of  appreciating  the  importance  of  the 
mciuture ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fund  annually  disbursing  over  the  stiite  more 
than  $135,000  for  tlie  purposes  of  popular  education,  will  it  not  be  reproachful  to 
us,  if  our  primary  schools,  the  only  sources  of  instruction  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  shall  be  suffered  to  languish  and  decline,  or  even  to  remain  stationary? 
Other  things  may  be  neglected,  and  the  mischiefs  of  such  neglect  be  only  slight 
and  tcmfiorary,  or  they  may  be  speedily  repaired.  Such  is  not  the  case  here. 
The  cons(^>quences  of  neglect  are  deep  and  abidmg,  and  extend  their  unhappy  in- 
fluence to  succeeding  generations.  There  is  ni>  n-ason  why  an  education  may  not 
be  acquired  in  our  common  schools  which  shall  qualify  a  young  man  to  enter  upon 
any  of  the  walks  of  life,  and  to  discluirge  its  appropriate  duties,  whether  profes- 
sional or  otherwise,  with  reputation  to  himself  and  btmefit  ti>  tlie  community. 

I  submit  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  the 
assurance  that  I  will  most  cheerfully  cooperate  with  you  in  any  meiwuri's  promo 
tive  of  the  obji>ct  in  view,  which  you,  in  your  wisdom,  may  deem  expi'dient. 

The  "  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  for  May  Session,  1848,  in  addition  to  the  suggestion  of  that 
officer,  contains  Reports  of  the  persons  appointed  to  conduct  the 
Teachers'  Conventions,  and  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Acting 
School  Visitors  on  the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools,  classified 
under  the  following  heads;  1.  General  condition  of  the  Common 
Schools.  2.  School-houses,  3.  Attendance.  4.  Society  of  Com- 
mon School.  6.  Books.  6.  Teachers.  7.  Apathy,  or  Parental  and 
Public  Neglect.  The  whole  makes  a  pamphlet  of  163  pages.  The 
following  extracts  embrace  the  principal  views  and  suggestions  of  the 
Superintendent. 

TIACHIRS'    CONVUrriOlfB  OR   IlfSTITUTU. 

These  Conventioni  or  Schools  for  Teocben  constitnte  the  moat  important  eventi 
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in  the  history  of  onr  common  schools  fur  the  lost  ten  years.  More  thnn  three- 
fourtlis  of  all  the  perttons  employed  to  t^acli  the  public  K'hools  la^it  winter,  it  is 
supposed,  were  assembled  together  ft)r  feur  or  five  diiys, — during  which  time  in- 
struction was  given  by  skillful  and  experienced  teacliors  in  the  tht-or}'  and  practice 
of  sehool-keoping,  nnd  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  in  tlie  various 
branches  usually  pursued  in  district  schools.  The  regular  exercises  during  the 
day  were  interspersed  with  discussions,  in  which  the  meml)en*  of  the  Convention 
t(M>k  part ;  and  the  evenings  were  dcvutcd  to  lectuns  nnd  discussions  upon  sub- 
jects coimected  with  schrxjls  and  education — in  which  ftarents  and  others  were 
det'ply  intert^sted,  and  in  which  prominent  citizt-ns  took  part.  Tlie  good  accom- 
plished thus  incidentally  in  the  several  placrs  where  the  Conventi«)ns  were  held, 
by  awakening  parental  and  public  interest,  and  disseminating  sound  views  on  im- 
portiint  topics  of  school  government  and  instruction,  nnd  on  the  duties  of  parents 
to  teachers  and  to  the  schools  where  their  children  attend,  was  worth  all  that  the 
conventions  cost  the  state.  But  the  direct  and  anticipated  results  of  the  conven- 
tions,— the  bringing  teachers  from  difftrrent  towns  in  the  same  county  intt>  an  ac- 
quaintance with  each  other,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  exp«'rience  and 
methols, — the  presentaticm  and  exemplification  by  expirricnccd  and  successful 
teachers  of  tlie  means  and  methods  bv  which  they  have  attained  success, — the 
breaking;  up  in  the  minds  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  of  radically  wrong 
notions  before  they  had  been  carried  out  into  extensive  practice,  and  thus  distorted 
and  dwarfed  the  mind  of  hundreds  of  the  youth  of  the  state, — the  impulse  and 
spirit  of  self  and  professional  improvement,  the  desire  to  read,  converse,  and  ob- 
Sirrve  on  the  subject  of  school  education  and  teaching,  and  to  elevate  the  profes- 
sion to  which  they  belong, — these  result**,  which  were  predicted,  have  been 
realized  as  fully  as  the  best  friends  uf  the  mejisure  promised. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  succt^ss  of  these  institutes  or  temporary  Schools 
for  Teachers,  in  this  and  other  states,  the  Superinti'nd»'nt  would  resf>ectfully  urge 
upon  the  Legislature  the  wisdom  of  making  provision  for  their  continued  support 
aud  systematic  management,  lie  is  satisfied  that  in  no  other  way  can  so  much 
be  done  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  common  schools,  and  in  a  manner 
so  Hceeptable  to  the  people.  However  wise  and  useful,  ultimately,  may  be  the 
engra(\ing  of  a  regularly  constituted  Normal  Sch<x>l  upon  our  school  system,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  holding  of  Xhvsc  Institutes  in  the  several 
couutic>s,  in  the  spring  and  autunm,  and  in  different  towns,  until  every  town  shall 
thus  have  liad  the  benefit  of  prolonged  education  meetings,  will  accomplish  a 
much  larger  amount  of  good  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

8CIIOOL-HOUSE8. 

Tlie  Reports  of  School  Visitors,  from  every  part  of  the  state,  speaks  in  strong 
terms  of  condemnation  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  many  district  schmtl- 
houses. 

The  Superintendent  respectfully  commends  to  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
ture the  importance  of  providing  for  the  dissemination,  among  school  officers  and 
districts,  of  a  document  setting  forth  the  evils  of  school-houses  as  they  now  are  in 
too  many  instances,  and  containing  a  variety  of  plans  for  village  aud  agricultural 
districts,  and  especially  for  those  which  are  small  and  poor. 

BCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

There  is  a  largo  waste  of  public  money,  and  a  still  larger  waste  of  school 
privileges  in  the  state,  in  consequence  of  the  non-attendance  at  school,  of  many 
children  of  a  proper  school  age,  nnd  of  the  irregular  attendance  of  many  pupils 
who  are  registered  as  belonging  to  the  public  schools. 

The  opinion  is  now  very  general  with  officers  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  school  system  of  other  states,  that  the  apportionment  of  school  m«mey 
among  the  several  districts  should  be  based  on  the  actual  attendance  at  school  of 
children  belonging  to  the  district,  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  year. 
This  rule  would,  undoubtedly,  call  the  attention  of  parents  and  districts  to  the 
pecuniary  low  they  would  sustain  from  the  irregular  attendance  of  their  children. 
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TOWN   OR    BOCIBTT  HlOB  BCHOOL. 

Tlic  power  to  establish  such  a  school  has  always  existed  in  the  School  Law,  and 
in  the  early  stages  of  onr  Iiistory  it  was  made  imperative  on  a  certain  class  of 
towns  to  maintain  a  scliool  of  a  grade  similar  to  what  is  now  known  by  the  namd 
of  H  High  School.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  school  of  this  grade  would  re- 
lease the  district  school  of  the  great  number  of  classes  which  now  distract  the 
attention  and  fritter  away  the  time  of  the  teacher, — would  enable  the  teacher  of 
the  district  school  to  t4>aeh  the  elementary'  studies  more  thoroughly, — would  bring 
the  means  of  a  thorough  practical  cduciition  within  the  reach  of  many  promising, 
but  }Kx>r  children,  who  would  not  otherwise  enjoy  them, — and  would  exert  a 
powerful  stimulus  on  both  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  all  the  district  schools  of  the 
the  same  society. 

BOOKS. 

The  Superintendent  would  respectfully  make  the  following  suggestions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature  : 

1.  Let  this  or  some  other  department,  acting  with  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  School  Visitors  (to  be  ascertained  by  answer  to  a  printed  circular  ad- 
dressed to  every  society  in  the  state)  or  a  Board  or  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Legislature,  recommend  a  list  of  b(K>ks  for  the  use  of  the  common  seh<K)ls  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  naming  two  or  three  of  those  most  approved  in  each  study,  and 
printing  them  in  a  list,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  approved. 

2.  Jjei  the  School  Visitors  of  every  school  society  be  authorized  to  select  from 
this  Yi^l  the  b4X)k8  which  shttll  be  used  in  the  schools  under  their  supervision,  and 
when  the  b<K>ks  are  thus  selected,  let  the  law  forbid  any  change  in  such  society 
by  the  School  Visitors  for  a  8pecifie<l  number  of  (three  or  five)  years.  To  produce 
uniformity  in  the  schools  of  adjacent  societies,  the  School  Visitt^rs  of  any  county 
miglit  be  anthorize<l  to  meet  in  convention,  by  delegates  from  each  society,  to 
agree  on  a  list  of  books  for  the  county. 

3.  The  School  Visitors  of  every  society  might  be  authorized  to  procure  a  suita- 
ble supply  of  the  text-books  prescribed,  and  furnish  them  to  the  schools  at  such 
prices  as  will  merely  reimburse  the  society  the  original  cost  of  the  books  and 
charges  for  transportation,  deposit  and  commission  for  sales. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  willingness  of  the  publishers  of  such  books  as  are 
prescribed  or  recommended,  to  make  arrangements  to  have  a  supply  at  some  con- 
venient place  in  each  town,  or  county  at  least,  provided  they  can  be  assured  that 
their  books  will  be  used  for  a  term  of  years. 

PUBLIC   AFATUT. 

Wliatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  of  a  deep  and 
wide-sprend  apathy  on  the  part  of  parents  and  the  public  generally,  as  to  the  con- 
dition and  improvement  of  the  district  school.  On  the  part  of  the  educated  and 
wealthy,  the  apathy  is  manifested  by  sending  their  children  to  expensive  private 
school.s  of  no  higher  grade  than  the  district  school  could  reach,  by  proper  efTorts 
on  the  part  of  the  district.  On  the  part  of  another,  and  much  larger  class,  apathy 
is  manif(!8ted  by  staying  fW)m  school  meetings  when  school  officers  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed,— by  an  unwillingness  to  assume  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  these 
offices, — by  an  indisposition  to  be  taxed  to  put  the  school-houses  in  suitable  repair, 
and  furnish  the  same  with  necessary  furniture  and  apparatus.  And  on  the  part 
of  parents  generally,  there  is  a  most  culpable  neglect  to  visit  the  schfK)l  and  en- 
courage and  sustain  the  teacher  in  his  most  arduous  and  exhausting  labors.  If  a 
farmer  was  thus  to  neglect  his  young  cattle,  he  would  be  stigmatized  as  hard 
hearted  and  improvident.  But  the  prudent  farmer  who  looks  af^er  his  flocks  and 
his  herds  through  the  pleasant  and  the  inclement  season,  will  fail  to  go  into  the 
school-house,  winter  after  winter,  where  his  children  may  be  suflfering  discomfort 
from  impure  air,  from  high  and  backless  seats,  from  a  rush  of  cold  air  on  their 
necks  or  feet,  from  the  light  falling  directly  on  their  books,  or,  it  may  be, 
from  the  bad  instruction  and  worse  temper  and  example  of  an  incompetent 
teacher. 

The  Superintendent  does  not  mean  to  infer  from  these  and  other  manifestation« 
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of  pnrcntnl  indiiferenoe  and  neglect,  that  the  parents  and  guardians  of  children 
in  Connecticut  care  lew  for  schools  and  the  suitable  education  of  children  than  in 
former  yeare,  or  in  other  states ;  but  simply  from  a  variety  of  causes  they  seem  to 
have  got  the  imprcMion.  that  a  school  system  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  a 
Sch(x>l  Fund  estjiblished,  and  sch(Kil  officers  annually  ap|>ointcd  to  administer  the 
one  and  expend  the  other,  will  make  gO(»d  schools  and  educate  their  children.  A 
more  fat^il  mist«ike  can  not  be  made.  The  education  of  children  is  the  first  duty 
of  parents,  and  no  system,  however  wisely  organize<i  or  thoroughly  administered, 
DO  school  fund,  h(»wever  large  or  economically  expended,  can  supply  the  place  of 
parent;il  interest  and  sympathy.  Parents  must  look  after  the  system,  the  funds, 
the  ofiicers,  the  te.nchers,  and  the  children.  They  must  visit  the  schwils,  and  let 
their  interest  in  the  children  and  the  teachers  be  manifested  in  the  school  meet- 
ing, the  5eh()«)l-room,  and  at  their  own  table  and  Bre-sides.  Until  this  is  done  we 
shall  never  see  the  children  of  the  state  properly  educated,  and  the  school  system 
properly  administered. 

STATE    SUPERINTKNOENT. 

The  experience  of  three  years  has  convinced  the  undersigned  that  the  duties 
of  this  office — inferior  to  no  other  in  the  state,  in  the  importance  and  amount  of 
labor  dev(»lved  ujKjn  it — can  not  b«'  8aiisfact«)rily  performed  by  an  officer  who  is 
chargccl  with  the  business  of  the  School  Fund.  The  regular  duties  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Fund,  if  properly  performed,  will  occupy  the  whole  time  of  the 
most  industrious  man.  The  Superintendent  can  not,  therefore,  conclude  this  re- 
port without  expressing  his  carefully  formed  ()pinion,  that  the  best  interest  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  state  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  apfH)intment  of  a 
suitable  person  to  the  office  of  Superintendent,  who  shall  devote  more  time  to  its 
duties  ;  or  by  the  transfer  of  these  duties  to  some  other  department  or  officer  of 
the  government. 

The  Committee  appointed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  1847,  reported  a  plan  for  the  support,  location,  and  in- 
ternal arratigoment  of  a  Normal  School,  which  was  embodied  in  a 
bill  by  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  that  passed  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  by  a  large  majority,  and  was  lost  in  the 
Senate  by  one  vote.  The  Committee,  in  their  report,  remark  :  **That, 
in  the  course  of  their  examination,  whatever  doubts  any  of  them  bad 
previously  entertained,  witb  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  schools,  and 
the  expediency  of  establishing  them,  these  doubts  have  been  entirely 
removed ;  such  schools  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful 
experiment," 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  was  confined  to  authorizing  the 
Superintendent  to  employ,  annually,  suitable  persons  to  hold  at  least 
two  conventions  or  institutes  in  each  county,  and  to  procure  and 
transmit  to  the  clerk  of  eacb  society  a  publication  on  school 
architecture. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  the  establishment  of 
Professorships  of  Agriculture  and  the  Arts,  by  a  memorial  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College.  The  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion reported  favorably  on  the  subject ;  but  the  resolution  was  inde- 
finitely postponed  by  a  vote,  by  yeas  and  nays,  of  165  to  30. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  unfavorable 
to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Legislature  in  the  establishment  of  a 
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Normal  School,  an  assurance  wjis  made,  on  the  floor  of  the  llouse, 
bv  one  of  the  Kepresentatives  of  llartfonl,  that  the  sum  of  ?1 0,000 
would  be  placed  at  the  dis]M>sal  of  the  state,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Normal  Schuol,  on  condition  that  the  same  amount  should  l>e 
af»inoj>riated  by  the  stiite.  Towards  this  sum,  James  M.  Bunce 
subscrilxid  80,000. 

During  the  yt-ar,  Mr.  Kichardson  continued  to  publish  the  "  Con- 
Ui'cticut  Srhool  Monuol^-^  and  to  lecture  on  the  subject  of  school  im- 
provement in  ditferent  }»arts  of  the  state,  and,  with  the  a-^j-istance  of 
other  gentlemen,  eonducted  toachei's  conventi<Mis,  or  schools  for 
tfaehers.  In  ])ursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  (General  Assembly  the 
Suj'crintendent  ]»rocured  and  distributed  to  the  clerk  of  each  school 
Society  a  copy  of  liarnard's  "  Srlunjl  Architect  a  re!''' 

(rovernor  Trumbull  in  1840,  in  his  Mes>age  to  the  Legislature, 
devotes  the  following  remarks  to  the  subjt'ct  of  education: — 

It  is  h.inllv  nec«*8sarv  ft»r  me  t«>  kjiv,  that  t<x)  imu'h  attention  can  not  Ik?  Im- 
Stowed  upon  th<'  evlucatioii  of  our  youth.  Our  lathers  liavo  always  con.si<lt-reil 
the  eaus«'  ut'  nll«ri«ni  and  rdueat'on  as  insfpaiahle.  With  tht-ni,  th«'  pri*p«'iity  of 
our  si'hools,  aca«I«.*ini..H,  and  eollotrts,  ha.**  invariahly  hecn  an  object  of  nnxiouii 
»<»lieituilt:: — an<i  in  our  Halls  of  lieffislation,  the  educati<m  of  the  younj^j^  li;^,  ul 
all  tiin«'S,  been  ili'<-ini*<l  a  paramount  duty. 

While  wo  are  in  tin?  fu!l  iiijoyment  of  thrir  labors,  l«t  us  be  e:ir«-ful  to  emulate 
th'ir  laudable  rxumple,  so  as  not  oidy  to  perpetuate,  but  materially  U)  improve 
thesi"  m«>st  valuable  insiitulions  of  loaininfj — institutions  u|H>n  whieh  not  only  our 
indiviilual  r.-9pc'<?tability  and  happiness,  but  our  reputation  as  a  state,  essentially 
dep'-nd. 

( ji-ntienien, — \  have  <Mdy  to  assure  you  of  my  cordial  coiijH^ration,  in  any 
tneasur.'S  tendlnj^  to  advanee  the  cause  of  science,  of  viitui',  and  of  enlightened 
civiliz;iti<)n. 

The  ^^  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Co7?imo7i 
Schools  ff/r  1849,"  with  the  accompanying  documents,  makes  a 
pamphlet  of  144  paijes.  After  noticing  some  indications  of  imjfrove- 
ment  during  the  ]>ast  year,  the  Superintendent  adds: — 

l^ut  there  is  room,  even  in  distnels  and  siwieties  from  whieh  the  most  favorable 
r:turns  are  received,  for  still  greater  improvement.  PVom  sch«M»l  visittira,  from 
teJi«*hers,  from  the  jj^-nt'enun  ap]Miinted  to  conduct  tlu*  Teachers'  Institute's,  and 
from  strnnifers  who  visit  our  ndiools,  after  visitin^j  th«.'  sclunds  of  rither  statts,  the 
te^timony  is  uniform  and  dixiifled,  as  to  the  existence  of  many  and  serious  def'-<'t8 
in  the  practical  Witrkin^:;  of  our  sch<Ni]  sysicm,  and  especially  of  a  deep  and  wide- 
ejircad  ajiathy  on  the  part  (rf  the  community  cenerally,as  to  tlie  condition  and  im- 
provement of  the  district  schools.  The  Superintendent  cm  supr£r<'st  but  two 
mo<]es  in  whieh  this  a|>athy  can  be  ell'ctually  broken  up,  and  a  new  order  of 
things  introduced  into  all  our  sch<Kd  arrangements. 

1.  The  oftice  of  Superintendent,  whose  duties  the  undorsicfncd  has  cndc-avored 
to  dis<;hari;e  as  faithfully  as  his  t»thiT  and  primary  «lutie8  to  the  scIkk*]  fund  will 
aPow,  can  be  transferretl  to  tome  otli«'r  officer  or  jn-rson  of  suitable  ({u.nlifiealions, 
who  can  devrjte  a  considerable  portion,  or  tlie  whoh'  of  his  time,  to  the  super- 
visir»n  of  this  irreat  interest, — to  visitiuir  the  sehools,  delivering  lectures  in  ditfer- 
ent ]}',ir\H  of  th»;  stati',  conferrinjif  with  sehiK*!  visitoi-s,  jis  to  plan.s  <»f  l«K.'al  improve- 
ment, orj^nni/irii;  and  animatinir  by  his  pres'*n('<'  and  addnsst s,  the  Tc.Meh< rs'  Jn- 
9tituti>s, — making  him.xelf  acquainted  with  all  that  is  doinsj  in  other  states,  in  the 
great  field  of  popular  education,  and   commuuicaling  from  year  to  year  to  t}u* 
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L  'giilatare  and  the  pofiple,  the  reiiults  of  Ii'ir  experience,  observation,  and  reflce- 
tiuii,  as  to  the  condition  uf  the  kcIidoIs,  and  best  plans  for  their  iinprovenient. 

2.  One  Normal  School,  or  Toaehers*  Seminary,  organized  and  conducted  in  ro- 
fi^renee  to  the  peculiar  cin'Uinstiiiicrs  of  our  own  state,  in  ct)niiection  vvitli  the 
t-niporary  8ch<M)l8  for  teaclKi's,  which  are  already  provided  for,  cjm.lM'  estab- 
1  she<l.  This  will  intnKluee  an  eU-ment  of  pnignss  into  every  district,  in  which 
till*  teachers  wiio  may  enjoy  tiie  advantiges  of  this  spie^'ial  training  for  their 
diiteiii,  may  be  employed,  and  thus  address  to  the  peojile  the  best  of  all  argunu-nts 
ill  taviir  of  seh<M)l  improvement.  In  p!aee  of  any  new  argument  in  favor  of  this 
measure,  the  Superintendent  will  c<intent  himself  by  referring  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  urged,  from  time  to  time,  u|k>u  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
I^*giHlature  of  this  sLite. 

After  quoting  from  various  official  and  legislative  reports  and  re- 
commendations, the  Superintendent  rouiarks  : — 

Sueh  is  a  brief  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  special  training  of  teachers 
for  their  work  has  been  bronj^ht  bifore  the  lx.'gislature  and  the  people  of  the 
state.  To  this  it  may  be  ad>led,  that  many  essjiys  on  the  subject  have  been  ptib- 
lished  in  the  public  prints  and  in  ])ainphKt  form,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  the  list 
six  years,  it  has  hivn  distinctly  presented  in  the  written  reports  of  the  s^-lu^d 
visit(»rs  of  more  than  half  of  the  kcIumiI  uoeietii-s  o(  iho  state.  It  would  h-  an  in- 
sult to  the  common  intelligence  of  the  p  opl"  of  the  sUite,  to  supjMise  that  the 
subject  was  not  undcrstiNtd.  .\iul,  as  no  considerable  opposition  has  been  mani- 
fested, it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  they  are  prepared  for  some  actiiai  on  the 
subject. 

TJie  recommendations  of  tlie  Superintendent  were  favorably  acted 
on  by  the  Legislature,  by  appropriating  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, paid  by  the  State  l>ank  of  Hartford,  and  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, paid  by  the  Deep  River  I^ank,  as  a  bonus  for  their  resspective 
charters,  for  the  support  of  **one  Normal  School,  or  Seminary  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers,  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  the 
Common  Schools  of  the  state,"  for  a  period  of  four  years,  under  the 
charge  of  a  Boftrd  of  eight  Trustees;  and  by  making  the  Principal  of 
the  Normal  School,  exofficio  Suj>erintendi'nt  of  Common  Schools. 

The  Board  originally  appointed,  consisted  of  Francis  Gillette,  of 
Bloomtield,  for  Hartford  County;  Oswin  A.  Doolittle,  of  North 
Haven,  for  New  Haven  (bounty ;  Francis  Bacon,  of  Litchfield,  for 
Litchfield  County  ;  Asa  Fish,  of  Stoning! on,  for  New  London  County; 
Eli  T.  Hoyt,  of  Danbury,  for  Fairfield  County ;  Ezra  S.  Williams,  of 
Saybrook,  for  Middlc»se.\  County ;  Loren  P.  Waldo,  of  Tolland,  for 
Tolland  County ;  and  John  I).  Baldwin,  of  Thompson,  for  Windham 
County.  The  Board  organized  on  the  7th  of  August,  1S51,  and  in- 
vit<*d,  by  public  notice,  proposals  for  the  location  of  the  school,  and 
at  an  adjourned  mooting  on  the  (>th  of  S4.»ptember  following,  apjiointed 
Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Principal  of  the  School,  who  became, 
in  virtue  of  that  appointment,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
Mr.  Barnard  accepted  the  ap]>ointment  "on  condition  that  an  Associ- 
ate Principal  should  be  appointed  to  take  the  imme<liate  charge  and 
instruction  of  the  Seminary,  while  he  gave  such  attention  to  the  in- 
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Btitution  as  should  be  funnel  compatible  with  tlie  general  supervision 
of  the  common  sich<x>ls  of  the  state, — for  which  \m  studies  and  pre- 
vious ex|>erience  might  in  some  measure  have  qualified  him.*^ 

The  following  is  the  ^' Act"  under  which  the  duties  of  school 
supervision  was  transferreil  from  "  the  Connnissioner  of  the  Scliool 
Fund  *'  to  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

^^An  Act  in  Altt  ration  of  ^An  Act  concerning  Education.'' ^^ 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enactttl  Ity  ifm  SttmUi  and  UtiwtH  of  litjyresentutives  in  General 
Aft^emhly  conveneil,  Tlio  rrinripal  of  the  .State  Normal  SfhtH)!,  shall  he,  ex-f'fficio, 
Supcrinioiulciit  of  Coniinon  St-hools.  whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  exerciser  n  jrwioral 
supervision  over  the  couiinoii  soIhk>1h  of  the  state,  to  colk^ct  inlorinatioii  from 
schof)l  visitors,  in  the  iininiKT  providi-d  in  the  iwenty-lifth  seetion  of  I  he  Aet 
concerning  Kducation,  and  from  other  sourc-es,  to  prcpnn.^  and  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  (general  Assembly,  eontaiuinjr  a  statrmt-nt  of  the  condition  of  the 
common  sehcx>ls  of  the  sbite,  phins  and  su^cstions  for  tlio  improvement  and 
hotter  org;aniziition  of  the  common  wriKKil  system,  and  all  such  matters  rehitinp 
to  his  office  and  to  the  interests  of  educiitiou  as  he  shall  deem  e^Epedient  to 
conununioate. 

2.  That  the  Superintendent  appointed  by  virtue  licrcof  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  hohl  at  one  conveniont  place  in  each  county  of  the 
state  in  the  months  of  September.  October,  or  Xovcnjl)er,  annually,  schools,  or 
conventions  of  teachers,  for  tln'  purjvjsc*  of  instnictinjf  in  the  best  modes  of 
govern in^r  and  teaohinjr  our  a>mmon  schwds,  and  to  employ  one  suitable  i>erson 
to  assist  him  at  each  of  siiid  schools. 

3.  That  the  a)mpenHati<m  of  the  Stiperintcndont  shall  Ihj  throe  dollars  per 
day,  in  full  for  his  services  while  actually  emploj-eil  in  iierforminj:  the  duties 
n?.|Uired  of  him  by  law,  and  shall  be  allowc«l  his  neces.s;iry  disbursements  for 
tniveling  expenses,  stationery,  printing  and  clerk-hire,  in  the  business  of  said 
ortiw.  And  the  person  or  |>erM)ns  by  him  employed  in  assisting  at  Siii<l  .school 
shall  be  allowed  not  exceeding  three  dollars  |H*r  day  for  the  tin»e  occupied  in 
traveling  to  and  from,  and  attending  Siiid  school  conventions;  which  c*ompensJi- 
lion  and  disburs(.>ments  shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  list  funds  of  the  state,  after 
Ix'ing  taxed  and  allowed  by  the  Comptroller,  who  shall  draw  on  order  on  the 
St^ite  Treasurer  therefor. 

4.  The  Superintendent  of  Common  Siihools  bo,  and  ho  is  horeb}'  directed  to 
give  seasonable  notice  to  each  .si-hool  swioty,  of  the  times  and  phuK'sof  holding 
said  schools  or  conventions,  and  such  other  notice  to  the  teachers  as  be  may 
deem  exi>odient. 

5.  That  so  much  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  Act  ooneoniing  Kducation  as  ct»n- 
stiJtutos  the  Conmiissioner  of  the  Sc*h(M)l  Fund,  ex-officio,  SuiKTintendent  of  Com- 
mon Si'hools,  and  tho  resolve,  pnssed  in  1848,  providing  for  employing  ])ersona 
to  hold  schools  of  teachers,  and  for  holding  tho  same,  be.  and  the  siune  are 
hercViy  n-pealed.  Providjtd^  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  shall,  ex- 
officio,  remain  Superintendent  of  (*ommon  Scho<>ls,  exeri'ising  all  the  powers 
heretofore  conferred  on  him,  until  tlie  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  school  shall 
be  apfMantcHl,  and  enter  on  tho  duties  of  said  appointmenL 

Approved,  June  22c/,  1849. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  then  superintendent  of  the  department  of 
in«itruction  in  tlie  State  Reform  School  at  Westboro',  Massachusetts, 
and  an  experienced  teach(!r  in  every  grade  of  common  8ch()ols,  was 
appointed  Associate  Principal,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office 
on  the  loth  of  May,  1850.  The  history  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
l>oth  of  the  efforts  to  secure  its  establishment,  and  of  its  progress  from 
year  to  year,  down  to  1863,  will  be  given  in  a  separate  chapter. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  MOTIVES. 

BT   HORACE   VANN,    LL.I)., 

Late  SecRtary  of  the  Maai.  Board  of  Edacat&on,  and  Preddent  of  AntSoch  Collegei  Ohio. 


All  labor  is  delij^htfiil  or  irksome;  noble  or  ignoble;  and  right  or 
wrong  in  tlie  siglit  of  G<k1,  according  to  tlie  quality  of  the  motive  that 
prompt •<  its  pi.Tformanct*.  That  the  monil  ([uality  of  an  action  is 
always  dctorminc<l  by  the  nature  of  the  motive  that  In'gets  it  i.s  a 
truism.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  is  contained  in 
that  truism;  the  pers<»venuice,  the  sustaining  and  uplifting  energy 
witli  wliich  we  i)rosecute  a  purpose :  the  joy  or  loathing  that  wings  or 
bemires  our  sstr;)S,  in  whatever  we  undertake,  depend  ufyon  the  motive 
that  inspires  us.  Motive  may  hallow  the  most  servile  or  desecrate 
the  mo-st  sacred  employuu^nt ;  may  (elevate  into  pi(»ty  the  menial  office 
of  washing  a  Savior's  feet,  or  profane  into  perfidy  and  murder  the 
privilege  of  saluting  the  Savior  with  a  kiss. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  scale  of  motive  is  infinite  in  extent. 
It  readies  upward  to  God,  who  is  at  the  moral  zenith;  and  it  sinks 
to  tlie  monil  nadir  of  all  that  is  anti-god-like.  Some  motives  are 
bom  of  nature,  and  are  what  are  called  spontaneous.  Some  are  the 
offspring  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  and  others  of  a  moral  and  religious 
education.  In  cases  of  high  necessity,  nature  prt»pares  special  mo- 
tives tt)  meet  special  exigencies.  In  the  brute  creation,  the  love  of  the 
young  Vu'S  dormant,  until  awakened  by  the  birth  of  their  own  offspring, 
but  as  troon  as  that  event  occurs,  there  is  sure  to  flame  up  the  blind, 
resistless  orgasm  of  maternal  love.  I  have  seen  a  barn-yard  fowl 
fly  defiantly  at  a  railroad  locomotive  with  its  attendant  train,  for 
daring  to  invade  her  walks  when  she  clucked  forth  Iwr  chick(>n8.  I 
have  had  the  most  timid  and  wild  of  all  our  wild-fowl, — the  partridge, 
fly  in  my  face  when  accidentally  obtruding  upon  her  brood,  in  a  wood- 
land ramble.  There  is  something  which  seems  far  more  ht^roie  and 
poetic,  in  the  scream  and  swooji  of  the  eagle,  when  her  nest  is  invaded, 
than  in  her  loftiest  sunwani  flights ;  and  the  lioness  bears  about  in  her 
brea'^t  a  latent  magazine  of  rage,  which  nature  stored  there  for  the 
])rotection  of  her  whelps.     A  mother  is  transfigured,  when  her  babe  is 
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in  peril.  Fearlessly  she  climbs  mountain  heights,  or  plunges  into 
ocean  depths.  During  a  child's  sickness,  her  spirit  seems  to  perform 
the  miracle  of  abrogating  or  suspending  the  laws  of  the  body.  Slic 
can  labor  without  rest,  watch  without  sleep,  subsist  witliout  food. 
An  exaltation  of  motive  works  the  seeming  miracles. 

There  are  other  motives  which  exist  to  some  extent  in  all  men,  at 
all  times;  but  they  are  variously  combined,  and  they  ojK-rate  with 
various  degrees  of  intensity.  According  to  their  sevend  natures,  they 
form  the  character  and  determine  the  destiny  of  their  pos^essor. 
What  made  Columbus  hold  on  in  his  course,  while  all  his  crew  mutinied, 
and  while  nature  herself,  acting  through  the  magnet  which  she  had 
lent  him  as  a  guide,  seemed  to  remonstrate  agjiinst  his  audacity? 
Wliat  upheld  those  self-exiles,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England, 
as  they  went  from  England  to  Leyden,  and  from  Leydcn  to  Plymouth 
Rock,  but  a  motive  that  was  founded  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages  ?  In 
fine,  motive  determines  eveiy  thing.  It  mak<*s  the  same  external  act 
or  course  of  conduct,  high  or  low,  joyous  or  painful,  sacred  or  profane. 
It  gives  fertility  to  our  life,  or  smit(>s  it  with  barrenness.  It  makes  a 
king  on  his  throne  tremble,  or  a  martyr  on  his  scaffold  triumph. 

Before  considering  the  motives  by  which  you  as  teachers  should  be 
animated,  I  deem  it  proper  to  lay  open  for  your  inspection,  my  own 
motives  for  addressing  you  on  this  subject. 

I  come  before  you,  my  friends,  feeling  an  unspeakable  interest  in 
your  personal  advancement  and  professional  success.  If  there  be  any 
class  of  persons  toward  whom  my  heart  yearns  with  a  tender,  gusliing, 
and  deathless  affliction,  it  is  the  teachers  of  our  youth-  My  ner\*es 
are  intertwined  with  their  nerves;  my  heart  thrills  or  throbs  witii 
theirs ;  and  so  close  is  the  affinity  I  feel  for  them,  that  their  g<x)d  or 
ill  fortune  is  matter  of  personality  to  me.  If  I  have  any  earthly 
ambition,  it  is  that  which  can  be  gratified  only  by  their  succer^s;  and 
all  the  high  hopes  which  I  do  avowedly  entertain  of  a  mure  glorious 
future  for  t)je  human  race,  ar(^  built  ui)on  the  elevation  of  the  teacher's 
profession  and  the  enlargement  of  the  teacher's  usefulness,  AVhat- 
ever  ground  of  confid(?nce  there  mny  be  for  the  per])etuatinn  of  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties;  whatever  prospect  of  the  elevation  of 
our  posterity;  whatever  faith  in  the  general  Christianization  of  the 
world; — these  aspirations  and  this  faith  dej)end  upon  teachers,  more 
than  upon  any,  more  than  u)X)n  all  other  human  instnimentalities 
united.  And  if  in  the  councils  of  God,  there  be  a  gracious  purpose  • 
of  restorinir  his  lost  imajre  to  the  human  race,  I  believe  that  he  will 
•choose  and  anoint  the  teachers  of  vouth  amonj:  the  choicest  of  His 
ministers  for  the  holy  work.     In  addressing  teachers,  therefore,  I  feel 
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that  T  stand  upon  holy  ground ;  for  I  am  in  the  auj^ni^^t  presence  of  the 
Li{rlio.st  iiiH;n'>i.s,  uional  and  immortal; — 1  am  in  tlie  mid-t  of  the 
eternal  pi'inciplcs  of  moml  life  and  monil  death.  God's  law,  liumau 
accountability,  the  unemling  conseciuences  of  our  conduct,  encompass 
me  about.  Amid  these  awful  it>.icci'nments,  the  mo  t  splendid  of  ear.h's 
objects  fade  into  dimnc'ss;  the  most  magniHccnt  of  earthly  ambitions 
wiuui  and  reced(',  and  I  am  admonished;  as  with  no  mortal  voiec^  to 
sp(rak  alike  in  the  love  and  in  the  fear  of  truth. 

This,  therefore,  my  friends,  is  no  occiusion  for  flattery.  I  come  not 
here  to  feast  pniise-loving  hearts  with  honeyed  words,  or  to  King 
lullabies  over  disquieted  consciences.  If  the  worm  gnaws  in  any 
breast,  let  it  gnaw,  until  it  bhall  eat  out  the  very  pith  and  core  of 
vanity  and  egotism.  If  the  fire  bums,  let  it  not  be  qucjiched,  until 
the  dross  shall  be  purged  from  the  gold.  If  there  be  a  noble-hearted 
teach(*r  here  present,  I  know  that  he  or  she  would  rebuke  me  if  I 
should  spend  the  passing  hour  in  mnguifying  his  rights,  forgetful  of  his 
duties;  if  I  should  extol  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  as  though  he 
had  created  it,  instead  of  being  obligiited  by  it;  or  in  telling  him  tliat 
because  he  gra>ped  the  implement  of  Solomon  in  his  hand,  he,  there- 
fore, must  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  in  his  head.  As  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  faithful  physician  to  probe  a  wound  to  the  bottom,  though 
the  pationt  does  ilinch  ;  so  it  is  the  office  of  the  faithful  friend  to  un- 
mask any  low  or  unworthy  motive  which  may  lurk  in  the  heart  of  his 
friend.  Would  that  I  could  so  unfold  our  responsibilities  to  the  rising 
generation,  and  our  duties  to  heaven,  that  each  one  of  us  should  clothe 
himself  in  the  sackcloth  of  humility,  and  cry  out  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  "Woe  is  me,  that  in  perfonning  the  great  wo^^k  which  the 
Lord  has  committed  to  my  hands,  I  have  been  so  unprofitable  a 
servant." 

In  considering  the  motives  by  which  tcacliers  should  be  governed, 
I  shall  begin  with  the  lowest. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  not  only  right  and  proper  for  a  teacher,  but 
that  it  is  his  duty  also,  to  have  reference  to  the  recompense  of  rewaifl; 
I  mean  pecuniary  reward,  or  in  the  vernacular,  dollars  and  cents.  In 
this,  as  in  every  othcir  vm^ation,  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
To  say  that  in  projiorlion  as  a  work  is  invested  with  high  and  sacred 
attributes,  it  is  therefore  to  go  unpaid  for,  transcends  transcendental- 
ism. When  it  shall  be  found  that  a  man*s  natural  appetites  for  food 
anl  beverage  siiall  die  out,  one  after  another,  as  he  enlists  in  more 
sacred  callings,  it  will  be  good  evidence  that  a  life  devoted  to  holy 
lal>or  should  fonjro  tho«e  nnMiral  <np|)li(rs  which  it  no  longer  needs. 
AVhen  a  niinl>Ler  of  the  gospel,  with  a  family  lo  be  educated,  can 
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subsist,  as  tlio  cliamvlcon  was  onco  sai<l  lo  do,  on  iho  a!r;  when  a 
inis.*in!iarv  to  tin*  Arctic  rojrJonsran  keep  hisbloiwl  at  tin*  U'lnjMTatiin:' 
of'98°,  witliout  clotliin^r  or  slielt<*r:  or  Avlnn  an  apo  tlr,  or  <»iH«;.ni';iftT 
than  an  ai»o-il<',  can  siqiicstrr  hini>flf  from  all  woiltllv  <an.'<  and 
purMiits,  jnid  drvote  his  life  To  trainin^r  n|>  rliiltlnn  in  ihc  wav  iJi«'V 
8lioul<l  <ro.  and  the  rawns  shall  hriii<r  him  his  food  and  niiincnt:  tluMi 
I  shall  h(diovr  tlmt  all  our  loai-hcrs  onuht  to  do,  as  some  of  tin  in  an* 
now  almost  comindhMl  to  do — work  f«>r  nothinp^  ami  iin<l  th("ni<('lv«s, 
l^nt  .-o  far  as  I  can  h'arn,  the  experience"  is  universal  in  t>ur  times, 
that  a  health V  stomach.  aft<"r  a  strict  ahtinence  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours,  will  crave  fiMid,  however  pure  the  cnn*cirnee  mav  !»«*;  or  in 
other  words,  a  conM'ienci'  void  of  t)fi'en{"e  will  not  repl»'ni>h  a  >l(»m:ich 
void  of  nonri>hment.  So  a  missi<Hiarv,  si'ut  naked  lo  Iceland  or 
Spitzher^reii,  will  fre<'Ze,  however  ard«nt  his  iMiievohnc'';  an<l  the 
ino-t  exalted  pietv  will  not  he  a  >utricientlv  tenacious  cement  to  hold 
liodv  and  sonl  tn<rcther,  wiihout  a  little  allov  of  animal  liiod:  or  at 
lea-^t,  without  some  chemical  amalgam  \\ho«e  principal  in^n-edients  are 
bread  and  butler. 

Ihit  while  I  maintain  that  it  i-<  riglit  for  a  teacher  to  mak(»  <nre  of 
nn  honorable  and  ecpiitable  salary; — nay,  that  il  woidd  be  iiiexcu  able 
in  him  to  make  no  jn-ovision  for  hi<  own  hon-ehohl — whethi'r  that 
liousehold  Im'  in  the  plural  or  have  just  j)a^sed  into  the  dual,  or  still 
remain  in  the  sinrndar  lunnber, — still,  when  he  ha-iclelibenUelvairreed 
upon  a  j)ric(»  for  his  services,  all  pecimiarv  con-ideralion<  should  fo<:h- 
with  be  di'»mi>s»'d  from  his  thoujrhts.  lie  bus  then  come  und-r  l!ie 
mc>st  solemn  oblin:ati(ms  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  duties,  and  no 
inade(|uaev  in  his  eom]ien^ation,  howev«'r  jrn'at,  can  excuse  any 
iiejrlect  in  hi-  duties,  however  small.  The  pilot  mu-1  not  >leep  ami 
Mift'er  the  vessel  to  be  wrecked,  on  the  plea  of  >hort  pay. 

What  then  shall  we  think  of  a  teach<M*,  who  havinjr  secured  the 
mo-t  libend  salary,  seeks  to  contract  his  duties  within  a  narrower  and 
naiTower  limit,  and  prudjrin^xly  j)orforms  even  tho^^t*  which  ru'e  em- 
braced within  the  contracted  circle;  who  spends  his  purloined  leisure 
in  pleasun^-seekin*?*  in  pecuniary  Fj)eculations,  or  wiihout  the  most  (■»)- 
jrent  reasons  in  the  lottery  of  school-lK)ok  makint!:?  What  of  him  who 
clips  a  half  hour  from  the  moniing  or  afterncKui  se-sion, — which  how- 
ever it  mav  stand  in  the  civil  ccxle,  is  a  •;realer  offence'  in  the  moral 
one  than  clipinng  the  king's  coin?  "What  of  him  who  can'ies  his  body 
0!dy  to  the  school-room,  while  his  soul  plays  truant:  and  who.  when 
his  classes  are  hunircrin;r  and  thir-ti^ir  for  sjiiritual  food,  jrives  them 
for  bread,  a  <tone;  for  a  fi  h,  a  erne'  i ;  an<l  Ibr  an  e<rrr,  -i  scorpion? 
There  u  iio  neglect  uu  euitli  &o  criminal  as  the  neglect  of  a  teacher 
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to  do  his  duties  to  his  schohirs ;  and  the  dark(*st  dungeon  in  the  realms 
of  "outer  darkness"  will  be  reserved  lor  tho>e  teaohei's  who  through 
sloth  or  worldhncsa  suffer  these  litth*  ones  to  perish. 

Tln'r<i  is  another  eht^s  of  motives,  not  indeed  of  a  very  high  or 
mei'itorlous  character,  but  which  incur  no  cen>ure,  uid<*ss  indulged  in 
to  exct^^s.     I  refer  to  the  teacher's  desire  of  general  aj^proval,  and 
especially  to  the  mature  and  time-sat isfi^^d  opinions  of  those  who  have 
been  his  pupils.     The  common  cn-dit  or  discredit,  which  inures  to  a 
workman,  for  doing  his  work  well  or  ill,  is  an  allowable  incentive  to 
fidelity.     The  reports  which  will  go  abroad  respecting  the  literary 
proli<'i<*ncii*s  and  monil  conditi«)n  of  a  school,  at  the  end  of  a  term  or 
a  year,  nuist  be  an  auxiliary  stimulus  to  exertion,  in  every  miml  that 
is  not  either  too  high  or  too  low  to  be  classed  among  the  human. 
TIk'h;  is  not  an  artisan  or  an  artist,  from  a  cobbler  to  a  sculptor,  wlio 
is  not   elated  or  d<*pr('ssed    by  the  preval(Mit  opinions  of  thi;  public 
respi'cting  the  quality  of  his  work.     "An  advancing  school,"  **a  sta- 
tionary  school,"    "a    retrograding   school,"    become   expressions   of 
wiMghiy  import,  when  they  are  uttered  by  every  mouth  in  the  district; 
when  recordtMJ  in  the  school  connnitiee*s  rej)ort,  to  be  read  in  open 
towii-m(*eting  or  j)rinted  for  gf»neral   jwrusal,  and  at   last,  perhaps, 
piiblislnMl  in  the  amuial  Abstract  of  School  Returns.     Now,  though 
the  condition  of  a  school  is  modified  by  many  things,  yet  more  than 
any  othrr  thing,  it  is  modified  by  the  character  of  the  teacher.     And 
hence,  whatever  other  impress  is  stamped  upon  it,  the  teacher's  image 
is  nmst  conspicuous.     In  all  schools  kept  by  the  samii  tea<*her  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  he  detennines  the  number  of  the  dunces, 
as  well  as  th(»  number  of  the  scholars  and  the  gentlemen.     A  teacher 
who  is  a  dolt  himself,  makes  scholai*s  who  are  dolts,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  ]>oor  farmer  impoverishes  a  fertile  fann.     A  teacher,  therefore, 
wlu>  d«'crir»s  the  general  capacity  of  his  scholars,  disparages  himself; 
and  all  int<dligent  peo|)le  who  hear  his  d^'tnictions,  say,  **No  wonder; 
d(M»s  not  like  beget  like?"    On  the  othrr  haiid,  w(»  know  that  an  accom- 
plished teacher  will  take  the  roughest  Uy.  r,  and  by  skillful  and  con- 
stant manipulations  will  smooth  and  polish  h'ln  into  a  gentleman;  he 
will  take  the  most  metallic  and  hanl-hearted  wretch,  and  by  placing 
liim  in  such  positions  that  his  own  elec^tric  currents  may  flow  through 
him,  he  will  at  la-^t  endue  him  with  a  celestial  polarity. 

But  th(3  future  and  abiding  opinion,  fonned  of  a  teachcjr  by  his  pupils, 
is  a  far  weightier  consideration.  Such  an  opinion  will  be  formed  and 
will  be  expressed.  Every  person  remembers  his  school  teachers. 
Almost  every  one  is  so  situated  in  jkIuU  life,  that  he  can  expn^ss  his 
opinion  of  his  former  teachers  without  fear  or  favor.     If  a  teacher  has 
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hjul  large  numbers  under  his  care,  for  a  seri<»s  of  years,  he  has  sent 
out  a  sufficient  company  to  make,  by  themselves,  a  very  iormidable 
public  opinion.  In  the  i)leasures  or  business  of  life,  these  fomier 
pupils  will  meet.  In  recurring  to  bygone  days,  the  school  and  the 
teacher  will  rise  to  vivid  recollection.  Merits  and  demerits  will  be  re- 
membered, and  an  honorable  or  a  condenmatory  judgment  be;  awarded. 
When  a  teacher  has  kept  large  schools,  and  sent  out  company  after 
company  lor  .successive  yeai*s,  there  is  probably  not  a  day  in  the  year, 
and  perhaps  not  an  hour  in  the  day,  when  his  excellencies  or  his  faults 
are  not  rehearsed;  and  if  there  were  anv  truth  in  that  old-fashioned 
superstition,  that  the  right  or  the  left  ear  burns,  as  people  ai*e  sp<*aking 
well  or  ill  of  us,  all  old  teachers  must  always  have,  at  least  one,  if  not 
two,  very  hot  and  flame-<M)lored  ears. 

Reflect  on  this  a  little,  my  friends,  for  it  is  really  worthy  of  your 
attention.  All  handicrai\smen,  all  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  have 
any  regard  for  their  reputation,  exercise  some  can*  and  caution,  in 
regard  to  the  fabrics  or  the  products,  which  they  exhibit  at  home,  or 
send  abroad  for  sale.  The  perishable  materials  of  the  loom,  which 
hardly  survive  their  manufacture  for  a  year,  the  consumable  pnMlncts 
oi'  the  earth,  the  most  enduring  of  which  are  expected  to  last  only 
till  another  harvest,  are  all  so  many  witnesses,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  skill  and  fidelity  of  their  producers.  But  these  workmen  send 
forth  dumb  connnodities, — things  speechless  from  their  birth,  that  have 
no  memory  for  ptist  evil  or  gocxl,  that  can  break  forth  at  the  mention  ©f 
their  producer's  name,  into  no  ejaculation  of  heart-felt  gratitudi'.  nor 
utter  curses  for  remembered  injuries.  But  what  sort  of  plants  are 
they  which  go  forth  from  the  teacher's  nur.>ery?  Are  they  animal>? 
Will  you  hear  no  more  from  them  after  a  twelvemonth?  Or  in  the 
commcm  course  of  nature,  will  they  not  last  for  your  honor  or  shame, 
as  much  longer  than  you  last,  as  their  years  are  now  exceeded  by 
yours? 

And  again,  are  the  products,  which  go  forth  from  your  hands,  voice- 
less? Do  they  wait  for  some  bystander  to  discover  their  origin  and 
to  make  proclamation  of  it?  Or  do  they,  each  in  his  own  sphere, 
make  this  proclamation  themselves?  If  a  man  sends  a  shabby  b(M)t 
or  shoe  into  the  market ;  if  he  sends  a  yoke  of  badly  trained  cattle, 
or  a  vicious  colt,  to  be  sold  at  the  Fair,  he  puts  no  earmark  on  the 
work  of  his  hands.  lie  gladly  compounds  for  secresy.  He  f(*(»ls  like 
a  rogue  who  has  counterfeited  the  current  coin, — who  desires  to  jm-s 
off  his  base  monev  and  abscond.  But  the  mi>erable  teacher  can  not 
deny  or  conceal  his  productions.  If  he  do<s  not  j^roclaim  them,  they 
proclaim  him.     They  bear  his  earmark  on  their  bodies  and  on  their 
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pouls  as  plainly  as  though  they  came  bleeding  from  the  pillory.  The 
rccordri  kept  by  a  teacher  who  had  lK»cn  in  tlie  same  Si'hool  fur  eleven 
consecutive  years,  in  Ma^ssachusett^,  showed  that  one  in  cvc^r}'  nine 
of  his  boys  had  been  sent  to  the  State*s  prison,  the  jail,  or  house  of 
correction.  When  the  (juestion  arises,  who  pn'>ided  at  the  fonnation 
of  a  character,  the  teacher  can  not  prove  an  alibi.  There  goes  a  man 
whom  everybody  calls  a  vile,  calumnious  bigot ;  and  you,  Mr.  Arch- 
bigot,  so  culled  and  collated  the  divine  texts  as  to  make  him  so.  You 
taught  the  bad  Levite  to  hate  the  good  Samaritan.  Indeed  the  whole 
subsequent  life  of  a  pupil  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  practical 
commentary,  of  which  the  tetu'her  is  the  text.  A  pupil  may  be,  not 
a  standing  but  a  walking  advertisement  of  a  teacher's  incompetency; 
and  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  teacher  can  not  help  him>elf.  No 
court  of  Chancery  can  grant  an  injunction  to  stay  his  proceedings; 
the  nuisance  shouts  its  origin,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  teacher  can  not 
abate  it.  His  only  hopt!  and  chance  are  to  wait  until  death  shall  re- 
move this  spiritual  of!s)>ring  from  his  sight;  but  death  will  probably 
take  the  parent  before  the  child.  I  do  nut  say  this  is  true  in  regard  to 
all  scholars  and  under  all  circumstances,  but  it  has  been  and  still  is 
tru(;,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  caution  and  excite  alarm  amongst 
all  teachers,  at  least  all  permanent  ones.  And  such  results  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  extensively  true,  every  day  we  live.  Just  in 
pn)ix)rtion  as  the  art  and  science  of  education  a<Ivmicc,  just  so  far  will 
the  character  of  individuals  be  more  and  more  referred  to  the  specific 
influences  of  the  teacher  under  whom  they  were  trained.  Early 
training  and  adult  character  will  be  more  and  more  recognized  as 
cause  and  eftect.  The  union  between  teacher  and  scholar  will  be- 
come closer  and  closer,  and  the  character  of  the  former  will  be  re- 
flected from  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  in  more  legible  inscriptions  of 
honor  or  shame. 

I  have  said  that  pupils  will  go  forth  info  life,  pronouncing  praises, 
or,  perhaps,  maledictions,  upon  their  teachers,  wherever  they  go.  In 
one  respect,  this  reputation  falls  short  of  the  truth.  A  pupil  may 
bestow  the  highest  verbal  commendations  on  a  teacher,  and  express 
ardent  gratitude  toward  him,  but  yet  wiiii  such  accompaniments  of 
8pe<*ch  and  of  niannc*r,  as  to  betray  both  the  teacher's  folly  and  his 
own.  I  recolh'ct  having  once  heanl  a  man,  who  had  long  passed 
mitlille  life,  when  ad<lres>ing  an  intelligent  audience  of  at  h*ast  a  thou- 
sand people,  advocate  (emulation  among  scholars,  and  the  bestowment 
of  medals,  in  schools.  To  make  his  arguuK'nt  more  effective,  he  gave  us 
acha)iter  from  his  own  school  hisiory.  llcdc  (Tilie<l  the  com|)etition 
between  his  classmates  and  himself  tor  the  medal  which  had  been 
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ofFtTcd ; — how  tlioy  sftrove  but  ho  won ;  how  swiftly  they  ran  to  reach 
the*  ;j;ojil,  but  liow  he  outran  them  all;  how  worthy  the  honor  his  rivals 
were,  but  huw  Ik?  excelled  them  and  triumphed.  In  order  to  prolong 
and  magnify  tliis  ^^elf-laudation,  he  intru<luced  the  teacher,  and  be<f>an- 
gled  him  with  garish  compliments ;  because  the  teacher  had  had  the 
sagacity  to  see  tliat  tlie  lK)a>ter  was  entitled  to  the  prize.  AVhen  the 
(•goti>t  had  done, — in  all  that  audience  of  a  th()Ur?and  persons,  I  do  not 
think  there  was  an  intelli«rcnt  man  or  woman,  who  did  not  sav,  '*Poor 
Pupil!  Poor  Teacher  I  What  precious  fools  y(«i  have  lK)th  made  of 
yours«*lv(?sI"  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  upbraid  and  vilify  a 
teacher,  on  account  of  the  treatment  received  from  him, — in  such  a 
way,*  however,  tlijit  every  sagacious  hearer  sliall  say,  at  ono(?,  that  the 
teaclicr  must  hav(?  had  the  most  ample  justification  for  doing  all  he 
is  blamed  for.  And  this  is  as  tiue  in  matters  of  intellectual  instnic- 
tion  as  in  moral  guidance.  Suppose  a  man  tell  you,  how  perfect  a 
reader  his  teacher  was,  and  how  careful  In*  was  to  tniin  him,  accoixl- 
ing  to  the  most  perfect  models  of  tlie  art,  and  then  gives  you  a 
disgusting  specimen  of  ultia  theatrical  heroics,  in  proof  of  his  asser- 
tion. As  the  public  become  more  discerning  on  this  subject,  there  will 
be  a  cloj-er  and  closer  approximation  to  ju>tice,  in  the  j)niise  or  the 
blame  awarded  to  teachers,  on  an  inspection  of  their  work.  In  short, 
everv  word  of  a  teaclu'r,  wln'ther  shouted  or  whispered,  awaken  an 
echo  which  will  live  forever.  Year  after  year,  while  he  survives,  and 
years  after  he  shall  l>e  dead,  the  reverberations  will  come  back  to 
salute  his  own  ears  and  the  ears  of  his  friends  who  outlive  him,  in 
tones  of  approval  or  condemnation. 

Though  an  inadequate  expression  of  the  truth,  yet  for  want  of  a 
better  illustration,  I  would  compare  ejv'h  prnfvssional  tea<-her  to  a 
great  organ -builder,--i'ach  child  whom  he  ediu  at(*s  being  one  of  the 
pij)es  wrought  by  his  hand  into  the  living  instrum<'nt.  These  pipes  are 
all  instinct  with  sound,  for  such  is  their  nature.  Tones  of  some  sort, 
they  will  emit,  and  nothing  but  death, — nay,  not  death  itself  can 
8ilcnc<^  them.  The  teacher,  by  his  dexterity  or  his  clumsiness,  moulds 
and  sliapes,  o]^ens  or  contracts  these  pipes,  in  accordance  witli,  or  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  his  heavenly  art.  According  to  the  benevo- 
lent or  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  his  prelusions,  he  gives  them  the  fbnn, 
and  breathes  into  them  the  soul,  which  will  afterwards  go  forth,  uttei^ 
ing  divine  or  savage  sounds.  Day  by  day,  and  y<'ar  hy  year,  under 
his  ever-rei>eated  touch,  the  pliant  fibres  of  their  vo<*al  apparatus 
harden  and  consolidate  into  thopc  enduring  forms,  which  shall  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  the  articulate  music  they  will  afterwards  discourse. 
I  pretend  to  no  si»ecial  quickness  of  ear,  either  for  poetry  or  music, 
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but  on  entering  a  school  which  has  been  taught  for  a  long  time  by 
tlie  same  person,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  need  no  imagination,  but  onlj 
the  common  faculty  of  lH;arin*r,  to  catch  the  air  or  stniin  with  which 
these  organ  pipes  are  spontancuu>ly  vocal.  You  will  no  siooncr  set 
foot  in  a  .sch<x)l-room  which  has  sufleiTil  under  a  long  reign  of  violence 
and  severity  and  terror,  than  you  will  hear  this  teacher-built  organ 
growl  out  its  angry  dissonance. 

In  another  school,  a  lovely  female  teacher  is  tuning  her  living 
instrument  to  sing  such  strains  as  this: 

As  zophyi-s  to  the  .Koliaii  chords, 
As  dew  and  81111  to  tiuwcrs; 
So  swpcti y  fall  her  liouvenly  words 
On  tbetie  glad  hearts  of  ours. 

Lit  by  hor  smile,  the  murkiest  sky 
With  Orient  splendor  glows; 
Rain-drups  are  pearls,  and  *neath  her  eye, 
Each  snow-flake  falls  a  rose. 

Oh  grant.  Dear  God,  that  wc  may  live, 
And  win  her  angel  jiowers ; 
lu  turn  to  childhood's  heart  weMl  give 
The  heaven  she  gave  to  oui-s. 

Or  in  the  case  of  some  noble  old  teacher,  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
preparing  a  soil  rich  as  Eden,  and  in  sowuig  it  with  the  seeds  of  high 
thoughts  and  pure  sentiments,  a  stniin  bursts  forth  lotUer  and  diviner 
tlian  ever  came  forth  froi^j  catln-dml  organ,  or  from  strong- voiced 
orchestra  w^ith  its  thousand  exulting  instruments.  His  pupils  pour 
out  tlieir  lyric  strains  in  this  wise: 

Hail  to  the  Framer  of  our  mortal  frames  I 

Feeble  and  frail  were  we, 

An  insect  progeny, 
Scorched  by  the  summer,  and  by  winter  froze; 

Pain  choked  our  first  drawn  breath, 

Disease  preluded  Death, 
And  Nature's  kindliest  elements  were  foes. 
For  bodies  prone  that  crawled  like  worms. 
He  reared  tlicse  lieaven  aspiring  forms, 
And  in  each  arm  and  foot  and  hand. 
Put  steel-spring  fibres  for  old  threads  of  sand; 
Till  now  in  Health's  invulnerable  mail, 
All  toils,  all  perils,  fearless  we  assail; — 
Knowing  that  whatsoe'er  in  earth  is  stored 
Of  giant  might,  still  mightier  is  its  Lord: 

In  sun  or  rain 

On  mount  or  main, 
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Torrid  or  Arctic, — wheresoever  we  dwell, 
Nalure^s  tiorcc  powera  are  liege  men  of  our  will; 
Hail  to  the  Fninicr  of  our  mortal  frames! 
Hail  to  the  builder  of  our  god-like  miudsl 

Through  space  and  time  he  sought, 

Wherever  God  had  wrought; 
Saw  where  the  deep  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid, 
And  measured  up  the  starry  dome  that  arches  overhead ; 
And  said,  ui)on  this  depth  and  breadth  and  height  of  phUf 
'111  build  the  structure  of  my  pupil — Man, 

Arts,  knowledge,  sciences,  he  took. 

With  all  the  tongues  wbse  men  have  spoke, 
And  gatheied  in  the  Dome  of  Thought, 
The  tniths  wherewith  God  s  realms  are  fraught. 
Till,  in  the  mystic  chambers  of  each  brain, 
Creation  was  created  o'er  again! 
Hail  to  the  builder  of  our  god-like  minds  I 
Hail  to  the  Former  of  our  deathless  souls  I 

Tutor,  Securer.*     Blessed  be  his  name  I 
Meek  follower  was  he  of  Him  who  came 
To  save  the  lost.     He  saved  us  from  the  shamo 

Of  Earth's  ambitions,  vanities,  and  lies. 
And  our  young  hearts  baptized  with  flame, 
W^hose  fount  is  in  the  skies. 

Copious  his  lessons  overran 

With  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

And  lest  his  Worth  we  miglit  forget, 

His  Life  the  holy  signet  set. 
While  others  proudly  sought  to  show 

The  vision  of  a  heaven  above. 

By  truth  and  peace,  by  joy  and  lore, 
He  imaged  heaven  below. 
Oh,  haste  the  eternal  day, 
W^hcn  like  bright  stars  around 

We  each  shall  gem 

The  diadem 
With  which  his  brow  is  crowned. 
Hail  to  the  Former  of  our  deathless  souIbI 

And  thus  is  every  profi^sional  teaeher,  through  every  day  of  his  life 
constantly  preparing, — or  rather  comjx)sing, — some  lofty  anthem,  or 
eome  low  doggen»l,  which  shall  he  pealed  to  his  honor  or  shame,  as 
long  as  hh  memory  lasts. 

How  careful  would  ev(»ry  mechanician  be,  if  each  well  or  ill-made 
wheel,  in  all  his  machines,  instead  of  an  industrious  and  business 
like  humming,  or  a  distressful  creaking,  should  boldly  articulate  the 
name  of  its  maker,  at  every  revolution.     Who  then  shall  set  bounds, 

*It  b  a  beautiful  fiict  that  the  etymon  of  the  word  Tutor  meana  to  protect,  defeud,  or  ncura. 
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evcMi  to  tlie  rational  :  olicitudo  which  every  teacher  should  feel  in 
rei^ard  to  those  living  aiid  speaking  products  thai  puss  from  under  his 
hand? 

Another  motive  whicli  should  powerfully  urge  on  a  teacher  to  the 
full  performance  of  his  duty,  is  the  dusire  to  elevate  the  profession  to 
which  he  belong?.  "Every  man,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "is  a  debtor  to 
his  profession;" — which  means,  as  I  suppose,  that  every  man,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  membership,  comes  under  an  implied  obligation  to  render 
that  pi-ofession  some  valuable  service.  Sundy  it  would  be  held 
dishononible,  not  to  say  a  dishonest  act,  if  a  man  should  join  any 
partnership),  corporation,  or  guild,  appropriate  to  liis  own  personal 
advanta;;e,  some  portion  of  its  gtiueral  funds, — whether  those  funds 
mi^rlit  consist  of  money  or  of  respectability, — and  should  then,  without 
re(piltal,  desert  the  comi)any  he  has  defnmdcd.  Still  worse  would  it 
be,  if  the  interloper  should  bring  general  discredit  u]K)n  his  fellow- 
mtMnbers,  or  d(.^grade  the  chanicttir  of  their  employment.  Etich  of 
these  offences  tlie  incompetent  teacher  commits.  In  the  first  place, 
does  he  not  pocket  more  than  his  equitable  share  of  the  public  money 
given  for  the  support  of  schools;  or  if  I  may  use  a  technical  phrase, 
current  among  rogues,  because  it  so  well  describes  the  quality  of  his 
couduirt,  doetj  he  not  criM  In  the  second  place,  he  degrades  the 
standard  of  good  school-keeping,  and  covers  all  his  brethren  with  some 
degree  of  odium. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  accomplished  teacher  not  only  performs  an 
invaluable  service  to  all  his  pupils,  but  he  sheds  lustre  upon  all  his 
fellow-laborers,  and  he  elevates  tlie  common  sentiments  of  mankind, 
in  regsird  to  the  dignity  of  the  employment.  By  making  the  profes- 
sion honorable,  he  increases  its  attractive  power,  as  a  profession,  and 
thus  <lraws  minds  of  a  higher  owler  to  engage  in  it  and  adorn  it.  This 
aggr«uidizes  it  and  irradiates  it  still  more,  and  action  and  reaction 
ha-*ten  the  grandest  results.  The  employment  itself  is  thus  lifted 
mon*  and  more  out  of  the  sphere  and  retich  of  ignonmce  and  incom- 
petency. Nor  is  this  all  the  good  ser\-ice  which  the  accomplished 
tejujher  nmdcrs.  He  is  perpetually  improving  old  metho«ls,  and 
inventing  new  ones,  for  the  instruction  and  government  of  children. 
These  improvements  enable  all  teachers  to  do  their  work  better  and 
ea-ier,  as  well  as  to  do  more  in  the  same  time.  It  is  the  ofiinion  of 
the  best  tea<fhers  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  yet  in  an  cxi^eodingly 
rude  state,  and  that  its  instruments  and  appliances  are  yet  to  be  as 
much  improved,  a>  navigation  has  been  improved  by  steamboats,  or 
hind  travel  by  railroads.  It  is  only  the  incompetent  t<  si'-her  who 
mistakes  the  circumference  of  his  nutshell  for  the  outside  of  the 
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universe.  Some  great  iinprovemc^nts  liuvc^  al ready  bcM'ii  niaile,  and 
doubthiss,  in  this,  as  in  all  the  meclianie  arts  and  in  all  the  .-cienees, 
still  greater  ones  are  to  follow.  The  hlaek-hoard  is  to  vivid  an<i  cxacc 
instruetion,  what  tlu*  art  of  ])ainting  was  to  eivilizaiion;  and  yet  the 
blaek-hoard  dc»es  not  perform  one-fourth  of  the  service  whieh  it  will 
do,  when  the  art  of  drawing  becomes  a  common  attainment.  A 
black-ltoard,  to  a  teacher  who  can  not  dniw,  is,  with  the  exception  of 
arithmetic,  V(;ry  much  like  a  library  to  a  miui  who  can  not  read. 
Now,  all  the  losses  incurn'd  through  deficiency,  jis  well  as  all  the 
advantages  gained  by  skill,  an-  daily  illnstnit<*d  in  tlu;  practice  of  the 
accomplished  teacher.  His  life  is  a  lesson  on  the  exJnbiton/  plan. 
What  Watt  and  Fulton  were  to  the  steam-engine;  what  Franklin  was 
to  electricity,  N(»wton  to  astronomy.  Bacon  to  philo>ophy,  Columbus 
and  Vjbico  de  Crania  to  a  true  knowhidge  of  the  earth — all  this  are 
accomjdished  teachers, — the  I'estalozzis,  the  Wilderspins,  an<l  the 
Colbums,  to  tlH'ir  ])rofessioii,  and  its  professors.  Thousan4ls  and  tens 
of  thousand-, — a  f)rofession  re^iching  to  the  end  of  time — will  do 
homage  to  \\\v\r  memories. 

Another  motive  which  should  o))erate  strongly  njxui  \\\i\  mind  of  a 
teacher,  is  th(j  desire  to  Ix?  imister  of  hi?  business.  ll(;re  all  sehi>h 
and  all  benevolent  promptings  coincid<%  and  impel  with  nnite<l  force 
in  the  same  direction.  Just  so  far  jis  any  one  imjiroves  himself  as  a 
teacl»(  r,  he  imj)roves  himscdf  as  a  man,  and  elevates  his  standing  ns  a 
citizen.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  upon  what  vantage  ground  a  finished 
teacher  stands,  and  the  attainments  which  are  indispensable  in  his 
daily  business — if  he  has  the  gocxl  s(*nse  to  ciust  away  all  i)e<lantry — 
are  available  hi  his  daily  intercourse  with  men.  Let  us  look  at  this 
point  a  little  in  detail,  for  I  think  many  teachers  do  not  fully  apj)re- 
ciate,  in  this  particular,  the  advantages  of  their  position.  Even  in 
the  lowest  and  most  mechanical  departments  of  a  teacher's  duty,  his 
attainments  are  hardly  less  serviceable,  in  his  daily  intercourse  with 
the  world,  than  they  are  in  the  school-room.  Every  teacher  of  respect- 
able (lualifications  for  the  humbh^st  class  of  our  district  schools,  is  a 
perfect  spelhjr  of  all  the  common  wonls  in  our  language,  he  is 
also  a  good  i)enman  and  a  good  reader.  As  a  grammarian,  he  can 
both  speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  propriety.  As  a 
geogi-njdier,  he  is  acquainted  with  every  city,  mtuintain,  river,  and 
island  of  anv  note  in  the  world,  knows  all  the  political  divisions  of  the 
earth;  and  has  the  principal  statistics  of  population,  commerce,  re- 
ligion, education,  and  so  forth,  at  tho  end  of  kis  tongue.  And  as  an 
arithmelician,  he  can  solve,  with  facility  and  corn'ctness,  at  least  al^ 
the  questions  that  ever  arise  in  the  ortlinary  business  transactions  of  lif 
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Now  into  whatever  circle  or  association  sucli  a  teacher  may  be  thrown^ 
his  information  will  come  into  frequent  demand,  and  he  will  be  always 
able  to  take  a  respectable,  and  often  a  conspicuous  part  in  convei*sa- 
tion.     He  will  he  better  prepared  than  any  others,  excepting  perhaps 
a  few  professional  men,  to  write  a  letter,  draft  a  ciivular,  or  make  a 
repoi-t,  which,  in  its  orthoj^rapliy,  grammar,  style  and  arningement, 
shall  be  substantially   faultless.     If  the   news  of  the  day,  whether 
froin  armies,  or  from  missionaries,  suggest  any  geographical  incjuiry, 
he   is  ready  to  answer  it.     Being  familiar  with  arithmetic,  he  will 
declare  the  answer  to  any  question   that  may  arise  in  this  bmnch, 
while  others  are  puzzling  over  the  preliminaries;  and  he  will  be  able 
to  detect,  at  a  glance,  tli(»  thousand  mistakes  into  which  the  half  edu- 
cated arcj  constantly  falling.     I  say  then,  that  a  competent  teacher  for 
a  common  district  school  enters  any  ordinary  circle  of  men  and  wo- 
men, or  tak(»s  part  in  the  ])usiness  of  any  organized  body, — whether 
it  be  a  temf)enniee  meeting  or  a  town  meeting,  under  very  considerable 
and  very  desirable  advantages.      He  possesses  all  these  im|X)rtaDt 
a<lvantages,  too,  the  fir<t  ye;n'  he  begins  to  teach,  and  however  ordinary 
the  school  ovei  whi(.'h  he  presides.     But  suj)f)os(f  him  to  continue  in 
the  business  of  t(»aching  for  twenty  or  thirty  yean?,  what  abundant  and 
enviable  opportunities  <l<ii's  he  j>()-sess  for  becoming  a  real  master  of 
his  profession,  as  well  a-^  for  obtaining  great  prominence  and  consid- 
erati<m  in  society.     The  permanent  t(?acher  will  enlarge  his  knowh'dge 
in  all  directions.    He  will  expand  his  gmmmiu"  into  philology,  rhetoiic, 
and  logic.     He  will  turn  nKwlern  g<'ogi*a])hy  backwanl  into  ancient. 
He  will  make  geography,  biography,  and  history  mutually  illustrate, 
diversify,  and  eni-ich  each  other.     In  connection  with  book-keejiing, 
he  will  not  only  leani  the  common  forms  of  business,  but  many  of  the 
leading  points  of  the  Law-merchant.    Through  mechanical  and  natural 
philo-ophy,  es|M*cially  if  to  these  he  adds  chemistry,  he  will  iK'come 
accpiainted  with  that  extensive  and  beautiful  field  of  inquiry, — the 
application  of  science  to  the  arts  of  life.     Through  political  and  moral 
science,  he  will  examine,  as  it  were  bv  a  celestial  lijrht,  the  condition 
of  individuals  and  nations  and  learn  what  conduct,  what  institutions, 
what  form  of  govenunent  h'ads  to  thcMr  exaltation   or  abasement. 
Thrcnigh  astronomy,  he  will   look  outwanl   into  infinite  space,  and 
through  geolog}'  backwanl  into  infinite  time;  and  he  will  never  enter 
his    school-r(K)ni,  or  thoughtfully  sur\'ey  the    children    before    him, 
without  thinking  of  heaven  and  an  hereafter.     Besides  being  a  careful" 
r(\'ider  of  ever}'  heading  work  and  p<Tiodical  pertaining  to  hi^  ]>ro- 
fession,  he  will,  through  newspapers  and   reviews  at  U'ast,  kec'p  up 

with  the  times,  a"^  we  familiarlv  express  it,  and  leam  the  progress 
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which  great  principles  and  great  causes  are  making  throughout  the 
world.  Now  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  a  well-bred  person  of 
spotless  character,  and  po.-^sessing  this  vari(?ty  and  anipHtude  of  infoinr- 
ation,  will  be  a  welcome  inmate  in  any  society  or  family,  and  will  adorn 
whatever  circle  he  may  enter.  His  manners  will  p\ease,  his  kindness 
will  endear,  his  good  humor,  nurtured  by  his  intercourse  with  childreuj 
will  enliven,  his  knowledge  will  instruct,  liis  dignity  and  worth  will  win 
spontaneous  deference  and  respect, — sometimes  rising  to  reverence. 

It  has  been  remarked  a  thousand  times,  that  the  profession  of  the 
law  prepares  a  man  for  becoming  a  i)olitician, — (I  use  this  wonl  here 
in  a  good  sense,) — because  a  lawyer,  by  his  daily  studies,  is  becoming 
familiar  with  most  of  the  great  principles  on  which  the  statesman 
proceeds.  So  the  teacher,  if  he  be  true  to  himself,  is  daily  making 
acquisitions  which  assimilate  him  more  and  more  to  all  the  leading 
minds,  in  all  the  leading  departments  of  life.  He  becomes  a  literary 
and  classical  critic,  and  he  is  consulted  by  scientific  men.  On  the  side 
of  political  economy,  he  approaches  the  state.-man,  and  on  the  side 
of  ethics  he  equals  the  monilist.  As  a  physiologist,  he  is  better  than 
a  physician,  and  as  a  trainer  of  children  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
ho  will  advance  the  cause  of  virtue  and  humanity,  more  than  as  many 
polemics  as  could  stand  within  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  In  himself  alone, 
he  is  a  temperance  society  and  a  peace  society;  he  goes  for  the 
abolition,  not  of  one  evil  only,  but  of  all  evils,  and  he  is  the  most 
effective  of  Home  Missions. 

But  suppose  a  teacher,  on  being  asked  to  compute  the  value  of  a 
cord  of  wood,  at  five  shillings  and  sixpence  a  foot,  makes  it  come  to 
between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars;  or  finds,  by  slate  and  pencil, 
that  the  legal  interest,  on  a  note  of  hand  for  one  year,  is  just  six  times 
as  much  as  the  principal ;  or  when  inquired  of,  who  wrote  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  cays  it  was  the  apostle  Acts;  oi^j  when  questioned  as 
to  what  were  once  considered  the  four  elements, — says,  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  brimstone ;  or,  to  take  example  of  men  who  have  been  through 
college,  declares  that  he  does  not  mean  to  read  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  till  he  can  read  it  in  the  original  Latin; 
or  does  not  know  what  constitutes  hearing  evidence  in  law ;  nor  the 
logical  difference  between  a  priori  and  « /^os^cnVo*  reasoning  in  logic; 
or  what  is  worse  than  any  ignorance,  however  thick  or  black  it  may  be, 
carries  the  manners  of  a  haughty  pedagogue  into  society,  and  demands 
that  men  shall  say  liis  creed  after  him,  word  for  word,  just  as  he  de- 
mands of  a  child  four  years  old,  that  he  shall  repeat  his  a,  6,  c,  or  of 
a  boy  in  the  Latin  gnimmar,  that  he  shall  say  hie,  hasc,  hoc;  or 
decides  all  the  momentous  questions  connected  with  Prison  Discipline, 
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by  the  rule  of  Lis  own  school-room ; — that  hi  all  ea^cA  of  transgression, 
corporal  punitshiuent  is  the  lirs^t  rcsKjrt ; — ftUpix>se  these  tiungs,  I  say, 
and  such  as  these,  to  be  true,  and  what  man  of  iutelligonce  and  moral 
cuhure  will  desire  the  couiiwuiy  of  sudi  a  teacher  at  his  table  or  his 
fire-side.  And  yet  the^je  ai-e  not  imagined  eases;  they  are  not  bor- 
rowed from  Irving  or  Dickens,  but  are  veritable  facts,  and,  I  blush 
to  say  it,  of  Massachusetts  origin. 

It  should  al.-v  be  a  leading  motive  with  every  teacher,  to  avoid  tlie 
dangers  peculiar  to  his  calling.     Incident  to  every  occupation  and 
profession  among  men,  there  are  pecuHar  dangers.     Painters  are 
afflicted  whh  the  •*  Painter's  colic."     The  burnishers  of  steel  die  of 
consumption.     Tailors   an<l   hlioe-mukers  are   m   <langer   of    being 
humpbacked  and  i-ound-shouldcred;  and  if  put  to  the  work  very 
young,  they  have  bandy-U*gs  to  match.     "Watch  repairers  become 
fiquint-eyed,   and   mere   technical    hiwyers   become    Mjuiut-minded. 
Kich  men  are  pmne  to  be  too  (M>nservative,  luid  mere  }>oIiticiiuns  too 
nuiical.     Surgeons  treat  human  nerves,  as  though  they  Mere  |»ack- 
thread,  and  cl<'i*gymen  often  lose  all  relish  for  innocent  enjoyments, 
become  austere  and  sanctimonious,  and  are  in  dangcT  of  skipping 
the  duties  of  this   life,  in  the  intentness  with  which  they  look  afker 
another.     Now  the  teacher's  vocation  is  by  no  intians  exempt  from 
this  common  lot.     It  ha^  its  peculiar  <^x|)osur(*s,  and  against  them, 
therefore,  the   teacher  should  exercise  constant  vigilance.     In   tlie 
school-room,  the  teacher  is,  and  must  be,  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal. 
All  (piestionable  point<«,  whether  in  lessons  or  in  conduct,  come  before 
him  for  adjudication.     He  holds  accounts  both  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction.      He  determuies  all  questions  of  hiw,  as  well  as  all 
matters  of  fact.     His  ♦'terms"  hist  through  the  year,  and  probably  he 
decides  as  many  questions  each  day,  ib*  the  highest  court,  in  any  state 
or  nation  in  Christendom,  do<^s  in  a  twelvemonth.     Now  all  this  tends 
to  make  him  dogtaatical  and  opinionated.     I  do  not  say,  it  necessarily 
produces  dogmati^n),  or  stubbornness  in  the  defense  of  ojiinions;  but 
I  do  say  that  it  tends  to  these  odious  qualities,  and  unless  this  ten- 
dency be  counteracted,  it  will   produce  them.      His  decisions,  too, 
he  nuUces  cxtemi>oraneously.      He  cxui   not,  like  a  court  of  Chan- 
cery, keep  a  case  before  hhu,  until  the  original  parties  are  dead, 
and  their  executors  or  administrators  come  in  to  pray  for  judgment. 
Tiiis  state  of  things  necessitates  promptness,  if  not  precipitancy,  in 
the  'or»"  .finn  of  opinions;  and  hence  an  incautious  teacher,  in  his 
intercourse  with  men,  is  prone  to  decide  all  «K>cial,  national,  or  inter- 
imtional    questions, — question^   involvin'j  <x)mraeroe,  diphtraacy,  or 
war, — in  as  summary  a  manner,  as  when  he  presided  in.  the  school- 
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jir*'V«:fir.  rr.*-;rr:Jr.'i-  :';o.'ii  h'-i-i^riiir.;;  [»..-.  —  .:i;:i;..i  i  • -■.:i;.::.;i; I v  i. !.;._-; 
in  rri*:  -am*:  "itav  iha*.  a  -•-;i-.';l«:  f;:  /•.■•■.'  *:.'..^  ::i.tki-r  |rii':-::«-»--  irii:n"»-r- 
a/:rin^  j.i.;.  ri-al  «:x»:r^:i'»-   a;.^;:.':    l.-'r.j    : 'v.-:  u,  kt .:.     Ti.-   t^-a-ii^r 
-hoiji'J  ''A'j-tiif.rlv  airii  at  ti.a:  »rii;:r:/»  .:.•:.•  o:"  ii!ii.«:.  :!.;::  amj.iiiuiif-  «..t* 
\i«:w,  whir-fi  will  a--irriilat':  tl.'.-  ij:i«  nrio:.-  «.:'  iL.-   -'ijrf.il-rfX'm  to  iLnr 
^rari'l»-r  arTairr  of  lif':.  iri-t«-ail  ol"  ii.ri:r:i.:iiii'  li.  -  grriii  i  iil'iiir-  ni'  lite 
lo  l}i»,*  narrow  'lirmm^ion^  ot'  iIm-   -<.in»i»i-p'«  m.      l>v  iMi.n  our.-i-  \\i:h 
hfj-in*'--  n»^-n,  li*t  ^liould  ncritiy  lii*  gi  ii»  ;;;lizaii<.ii*.  aiiil  l-y  roiiV»T-a- 
tion  with  rli*:  [trff^vfi—  of  ilnr  p>rat  afnl   hu^y  wurM.  In-  .-^houM  ;:ive 
lii-  rnin'j  a  f!f:iitritugal  inij>^rni-,  wliirh  \\\\\  «rilar;:«"  ihi*  (liamfl«.*r.  wiili- 
oijf   in'-n-a-injr  \\\t:  f-crf-ntriHtv  ot'  it>  orliii.     TluTf   is   r-till  ai.orlier 
ji*»inf  wliirrli    I   hojKr  no  on*r  will  «l«-»-ni  1«h»  trivial   t«j  lio  notir«.-d  in  this 
roiin**»'fiori.      Soinr^   t**afli«'r*  *Mtf«T  nn'l*  r  tho-i*  n»Tvnii>   {ihcnoniena, 
foinnionly  f'all'*il   Fiflrj^U.     Twirlin;r  J*  ;'(i..-il-<'a-<.*  ur  a  wati-li-krv; 
!-(rokin;^  »lown  a  waf^'h-giKinJ ;  funiMin;:  v/itli  a   Imtion;  luakin;;  ilio 
^wx'U'y^  ri<|(f  {ii('k-a-pa<;k ;  nxkinj^  thrr  l«>oi;  >wiii;:ii:;i  tin-  ajius:  >lirn«:- 
;.^n;.'  ill'*  .-JiouldiTs;  jjor'-^awinjr  tin-  hrnly;  ilninitiiinnr  with  tlu*  tin<i:«T>: 
Hna]ipin;r  or  cmcking  iIm*  joint-*;  ^oloinji  on  a  whi.-tk*  or  a  kvy;  iLni>t- 
in«(  \\\v.  hand-  into  tlur  i>o<-k<'ts,  or — cont^-nijitihli*   si^ht — lianprin«r  np 
ill*'  ann-.  Ilk*;  liirmn;(>  to  he  dried,  at  tin-  annholcs  of  the  vest; — in 
fini%  all  H>rt^  of  nn;:ainly  movements  lihrous   twitehin^s  and   small 
^pa-m«i  ;r<'nerally,  eonstitnte  the  odious  trieks  I   n-fer  to.     Whether 
tli'--e  nn-erndy  fxhihitions  are  electric  \x\  their  natun.*;  whether  tln-y 
operat*'  a-i  an  e.-<-apemen!  to  carry  off  snperahundant  nervous  iluid,  I 
prelcnd  not  to  <lecidc;   hut  I  would  respectfully  J^u<rJfest   to  all  schrol- 
examlners,   whether  such   manners   ch)   not    di-(jualify   for  teachin;r. 
For  their  own  >akes,  and  e>pe<'ially  for  the  sakes  ol"  the  children,  let 
all  teachers  call  in  thi^  sur;^<M)n,  if  nec('s>ary,  to  eradicate  these*  nicli- 
tatin;;  nieinhranes,  or  to  cut  oil'  the  nerves  that  h'ad  to  them. 

The  motives  which  liav<!  thus  far  been  spi'cially  enjoined,  thou<rh 
hi  a  dej^ree  personal  to  the  teacher,  an'  in  no  respect  discreditalde  to 
him.  I  am  haj>py  however  to  rise  out  of  this  re»rion  intoone  of  j)urer 
(.iher, — to  motives  untainted  by  any  personal  considerations  whatever. 

I  mhlress  myself  tljen  to  those  hi«rh  and  endurinf^  motives  that 
prow  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  teacher's  callin^r.  And  here  it  is 
ol)vious,  nn  the  thresliold,  that  the  teacher  pre-ides,  not  over  insentient 
and  innnimate  thinjr*,  l»ut  over  sentient  and  animated  creatures;  not 
over  the  stationary  and  impenetrable,  but  over  the  pro«;^essive,  and 
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over  tlic  most  impressible  of  all  the  worLs  of  the  Creator;  in  fine, 
he  presides,  not  over  the  ephemeral  or  t(fniporal,  but  over  the  im- 
mortal. No  other  workman  works  on  such  materials.  The  natuivs 
on  whieh  he  o{)erates  shall  exiumd  without  bound  or  limit;  for,  when 
once  created,  they  are  coeternal  with  their  Creator.  Hence  the 
smallest  influence  of  a  teacher,  upon  the  receptive  mind  of  a  pupil, 
must  eventuate  m  great  re:?ults.  Tfiei-e  are  no  such  things,  in  educiir 
tiun,  as  trifles  or  insignificances.  The  subject  faib  of  being  appre- 
ciated merely  because  it  is  so  vast;  as  the  earth  can  not  be  clasjied, 
like  an  ornii^e,  b<M'au.s(;  of  its  size.  To  make  it  understood,  it  must 
b(^  analyzed,  and  pres(Mited  in  fragments  and  by  jiiece-meal.  And  I 
think  it  can  be  easily  j)roved  to  any  teacher,  that  each  day's  kbor, 
well  or  ill-done,  will  have  an  important,  it  may  be  a  decisive  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  oi'  his  pupils.  And  what  may  {wrhaps  suri)rise 
some  who  have  never  pondered  on  the  subject,  this  remark  holds  true, 
ev(;n  in  regunl  to  the  connnonest  studies. 

Here  is  a  boy  learning  to  write.  As  h<*  ojx^ns  his  manuscri])t-book, 
writes  during  his  hour,  and  thm  lays  it  a-^ide,  the  progress  which  he 
has  made  or  failed  to  make,  in  reg:ird  to  the  cut  or  .<mi(M)thness  of  a 
few  letters  or  lines,  seems  of  little  consequence;  and  yet  who  that  is 
acquainted  in  our  cities,  do(\s  not  know  of  many  instances,  where  a 
man  has  obtained  or  lost  a  clerkshij), — and  thus  secured  or  missed  a 
competency  for  life, — by  his  ^kill  and  dispatch,  or  his  want  of  them, 
in  the  single  matter  of  chirogniphy? 

A  child  is  learning  to  spell,  but  no  sp<'eial  pains  are  taken  to  make 
him  respell,  and  respell,  until  spelled  aright,  every  misspelled  wonL 
Hence  his  dang»?r  of  enx)r  increases  with  the  number  of  words  he 
begins  to  use.  The  best  agi!  for  mustering  the  orthogniphy  of  our 
language  pa-^ses  by,  and  the  pupil  goes  out  into  the  world,  exposed  to 
the  orlium  of  illiter.iey,  and  ])erhaps  incurring  still  graver  conse- 
quences. I  knew  a  kite  cas<?,  where  a  young  gentl(»man  of  sterling 
talents,  and  of  great  promise,  lost  the  appointment  of  teacher,  in  one 
of  our  Public  Schools,  where  the  salary  wits  fiOeen  hundriMl  drillars 
a  yeai  because  in  the  written  ap]>lication  which  he  nmde  for  the  place, 
the  word  gram/wor  was  s]»ell(Ml  gnunwier.  II(*  luul  been  taught,  tt)o, 
in  the  schools  ot  a  city,  whose  mast(^rs  received  Sl'>00  a  y(»ar.  Now 
if  orthography  hiul  been  taught  to  that  young  man,  in  a  })ro))er  man- 
ner; if  he  had  ever  written  exercises  in  orthography;  or  had  ever 
seen  the  misspelled  word,  grammer^  gibbeted  <m  the  black-board,  he 
would  have  saved  two  important  things, — his  mortification,  and  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  What  sort  of  a  song  will  such  a  man  sing 
about  his  old  teacher? 
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A  school-boy  is  untaught  or  mistaught  in  roach'ng  He  makes 
ridiculous  mistakes  in  the  pronunciation  of  common  words,  gives  such 
intonation  and  inflections  a^  per\'ert  mi  autliorV  meaning;  or  worst 
of  all,  he  is  trained  to  a  theatrical  and  overwrought  style  of  elocu- 
tion. He  leaves  school.  By  and  by,  in  the  presence  of  a  smalh-r  or 
a  larger  company,  he  chances  to  be  called  upon  to  n»ad.  He  ♦'X]»oses 
his  ignorance  or  his  aift^ctation,  gets  laughed  at,  and  is  never  put 
forward  more.  Clergymen  have  lost  settlements;  or  what  is  cjuite  as 
humiliating,  have  preached  to  empty  seats,  because  of  their  misenible 
reading;  and  in  long  and  complicated  trials  at  law,  where  most  of  the 
evidence  has  been  do(nim(»ntary,  lawyers  hav(»  bc^en  supf)osed  to  win 
verdicts  from  a  jury,  because  of  the  clear  enunciation,  the  intelligi- 
bility, and  the  impn*ssiveness,  with  which  they  have  n^ad  the  testimony. 

Another  pupil  has  never  been  mdoctrinated  into  arithmetical  prin- 
ciples; his  whole  instruction,  in  this  branch,  having  bren  by  arbitrary 
rule  and  fonnula.  A  i>lace  is  bought  for  him  in  a  city  counting-room, 
but,  owing  to  his  frequent  mistakes,  he  is  dismissed ;  or  in  the  country, 
he  is  appointed  to  audit  the  accoimts  of  town  or  parish  officers,  makes 
blunders,  is  exposed,  forfeits  his  reputation,  and  so  l()ses  all  chance  of 
promotion  or  advancement  among  his  fellow-citiz(^ns. 

Who,  too,  does  not  know  that  men  fail  in  business,  losing  not  only 
property,  but  perhaps  character  and  integrity  also,  because  they  did 
not  know  how  to  k(?ep  accounts,  and  hence  were  ignorant  of  their  real 
pecuniary  condition? 

Ask  any  lawyer,  any  man  of  business,  or  i)oIitician,  what  is  the 
class  of  remarks  usually  made,  when  a  man's  fitness  for  any  particular 
service  or  office  becomes  a  subject  of  discussion.  If  three  men  are 
to  be  sele(!ted  as  arbitrators,  perhaps  a  dozen  will  be  named  before  a 
complement  is  agreed  on.  One  man  is  acknowl(»dged  to  be  conscien- 
tious, but  he  knows  nothing  beyond  the  ]Multi[)lication  Table.  Another 
is  well  skilled  in  business,  but  a  susj)icion  hangs  on  his  integrity.  A 
third,  for  want  of  proper  guidance,  has  spent  all  his  school-going  days, 
and  all  the  leisure  of  his  subseipient  life,  in  the  abstractions  of  Mathe- 
matics; he  knows  all  the  puzzling  sums  on  reconl: 

**  Can  tell  how  far  a  careless  fly 
Would  chance  to  turn  the  globe  awry, 
If  flitting  round  in  gidtly  circuit, 
With  leg  or  wing  he  kick  or  jerk  it;" 

while  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  practical  life,  he  is  a  ninny  and  is 
not  competent  to  8upi»rintend  the  affairs  of  an  ant-heap; — I  do  not 
mean  one  of  those  imp«Tial  ant-heaps,  reared  by  the  tennites  of 
Africa,  but  one  of  those  Lilliputian  mounds  we  sec  in  a  garden  after 
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a  shower.  Another  is  allowed  to  possess  talent  and  attainment ;  but 
he  4ias  been  educated  to  believe  tliat  every  one  wlio  doe:5  not  attend 
the  church  he  attends,  and  employ  tiie  physician  he  employs,  must  be 
a  wicked  man,  while  anybody  who  does  bO  must  be  a  good  one.  And 
thus,  through  some  defect  in  disposition,  in  attainments,  or  in  characler, 
which  education  might  and  should  have  remedied,  they  are  set  a.-ide. 

So  in  those  anti-preUminary  meetings,  as  we  may  call  them, — tjiose 
private  interviews  or  conversations  which  iniaie  initiation, — what  are 
the  points  whicli  indicate  this  or  that  individual  as  an  eligible  candi- 
date for  office?  In  four  cases  out  of  live, — in  nuie  ca.>(?s  out  of  ten, — 
are  they  not  some  attributes  that  have  been  developed  or  made  promi- 
nent in  school, — or  in  college,  which  is  only  a  higher  school?  And 
the  case  is  the  same,  when  the  question  iirst  arises,  whether  a  man  is 
qualified  to  be  an  accountant  in  a  trading  house  or  bank;  an  overseer 
in  a  factory;  a  superintendent  in  a  mechanic's  shop,  or  an  (engineer  on 
a  railroad.  Li  regard  to  these  first  chances,  which  a  man  has  to 
show  what  he  is,  and  to  better  his  condition,  education  hits  far  more 
influence  than  talent.  After  one  has  secured  his  oi)portunity;  after 
he  has  reached  a  position  where  his  cjipacities  can  speak  for  them- 
selves; then  I  acknowledge  that  less  will  depend  ui)on  his  previous 
training  and  more  upon  his  native  endowments.  But  the  greatest 
want  of  a  mass  of  men  is  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  what  is  in  them. 
Give  them  this  opportunity,  and  if  they  have  any  vigor,  they  will 
display  it  and  insure  their  fortune.  Take  this  away  and  their  talent 
rusts  in  a  napkin.  The  most  perfect  seed  in  the  world  can  never  evolve 
its  powers,  until  it  finds  a  soil  in  which  to  germinate. 

Now  all  these,  and  ten  thousand  more  facts  like  unto  them,  will 
never  be  denied  or  gainsaid  by  any  person  acquainted  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  effects  from  causes.  And  what  is  the  motive  which  the 
teacher  should  derive  from  them?  Surelv  no  less  than  this.  His 
evtTy  day's  teaching  and  government  will  elevate  or  depress  the 
condition,  in  all  after  Hfe,  of  every  pupil  in  his  school.  There  is  not 
one  of  all  the  children  around  him,  on  whom  his  daily  instniction  and 
treatment  will  produce  no  effect.  The  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  condition  of  each  is  to  be,  at  least  partially,  what  he  foredooms. 

A  child  has  a  feeble  constitution,  or  his  native  stamina  have  been 
broken  down  or  enfeebled,  in  early  life,  by  injudicious  exposure  or 
foolish  parental  indulgence.  Perhaps  it  is  now  too  late  ever  to  make 
a  healthy,  athletic  man  of  him.  That  once  attainable  blessing  may 
have  been  forfeited  beyond  redeemin;r.  ^Vhat  then?  Is  he  not  still 
in  a  condition  to  be  made  either  better  or  worse?  Bv  a  knowledge 
and  application  of  the  laws  of  Physlolog}',  may  you  not  so  far  restore 
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liiin,  VLi  to  save  him  from  two  or  three  fits  of  sicknes8,  or  from  a 
paiiilul,  co-stly  period  of  chronic  aihuent  and  debility?  If  you  can 
not  prolong  his  yeiu's  to  seventy,  you  may  to  hixty,  or  at  hast  to 
fifty,  in.-tead  of  his  dying  at  thirty-live.  If  you  can  nut  prevent  his 
liability  to  colds  and  weak  lungs,  you  may  at  lea^t  have  him  from 
consumption  and  premature  death.  You  may  so  increahC  hib  health 
that  he  will  he  able  to  iill  positions  and  perform  duties  of  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  incapable.  Perhaps  you  may  give  him  ju.-t  ihal 
additional  degree  of  strength,  by  which,  when  encompassed  by  the 
perils  of  the  Hood,  he  can  put  ibrth  the  one  stroke  more  which  will 
gave  him  from  drowning.  Extensively  true  as  this  is  in  regard  to 
boys,  how  nmch  more  i^  is  it  of  girls.  It  is  no  imagination  or  ex- 
travagance to  say,  that  your  judicious  or  injudicious  treatment  of  a 
deUcaie  girl,  during  a  single  winter's  school  term,  may  save  or  lose 
the  mother  of  a  young  family.  Here  you  have  a  whole  class  of  boys, 
not  one  of  whom  gives  token  of  that  talent  or  address  which  will 
secure  him  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  What  then? 
*  Can  not  you  make  some  of  them  lit  to  be  senators  or  representatives 
in  the  State  Legislature?  Or  if  this,  on  second  thought,  looks  a  little 
presumptuous,  can  you  not  qualify  more  or  less  of  them  for  ^ome 
respectable  city  or  town  otVice? 

But  i»erhaps  some  of  you  will  here  remind  me  of  the  smith,  wlio 
had  a  piece  of  iron  of  which  he  said  he  would  make  an  axe.  l>i:l 
on  heating  and  hardening  and  hammering  it,  it  proved  wholly  insufiU 
cient  for  an  axe.  ''Well,"  said  he,  **I  can  lieat  it  again  and  make  a 
hatchet."  But  by  heating  and  tempering  it  the  second  time,  so  much 
of  the  substance  was  lost  in  chiders  and  scoria^  that  it  now  proved  as 
insufficient  for  a  hatchet,  as  it  was  before  for  an  axe.  **Well,"  saiil 
he,  '*T  will  at  least  make  a  knife  of  it."  So  he  heated,  and  tried  to 
temper  it  the  third  time;  but  its  texture  had  been  destroyed,  and 
there  was  only  a  residuum  of  dross  left.  '*Ay,"  cried  he,  in. a  pet, 
**ril  heat  vou  seven  times  hotter  than  before,  and  douse  you  into  the 
water,  and  make*  a  mighty  great  hiss  I!" 

Now  do  you  say  you  will  have  scholai-s  from  whom  you  can  make 
nothing  but  a  mighty  great  hiss;  or  perchance,  a  mighty  little  hiss, — 
two  or  three  bu])bles  only?  I  reply  by  asking,  wli<«iher  you  may  not 
fall  into  the  same  error  as  did  the  hero  of  my  story.  Doubtless,  his 
piece  of  iron,  in  the  begimn'ng,  would  have  made  a  very  respectable 
hatchet;  but  it  was  by  a  series  of  over-estimates  that  it.-*  owner 
reduced  it,  at  last,  to  the  smallest  kind  of  "sizzle."  Do  not  teachers 
and  school-olficers,  too,  make  tin*  same  ^o^t  of  mistake,  wh^n  they 
inflate  the  ambition  of  all  the  boys  in  the  school,  by  talking  to  them 
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about  being  governors  and  pre.sident2>,  and  thus  disgusting  them  with 
the  sober  pursuits  of  life?  Pi*obubly  nut  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
thousand,  even  in  Massachusetts,  will  ever  be  governors;  and  even 
il*  it  were  probable  that  >he  could  ever  have  another  president,  her 
turn  v»oLild  not  come  once  in  fifty  years,  liut  all  children  m:iy  be 
that  **  noblest  work  of  God,  im  honest  man,'*  wliich  is  fai'  better  than 
any  chief  magistracy  of  state  or  nation. 

But  jjerhaps  you  will  here  retort  uj)on  me,  that  you  can  not  make 
all  children  honest.     Here,  for  mstance,  say  you,  is  a  boy  who^e 
natural  organization  is  frightfully  bad.     His  Iiead  is  shaped  liktj  the 
segment  of  a  sjiliere ;  hi^  vyt'S  arc  close  together,  and  his  ears  dose 
behind  his  ey  js ;  so  that  almost  the  entire  mass  of  his  brain  lies  at  the 
base  and  in  the  rear.     His  cranium  resembles  that  of  a  tiger  or  a  ser- 
pent, rather  than  that  of  a  man     His  lather  wiis  a  devil  and  his  mother 
no  belt(;r.     He  was  not  only  conceived  in  sin  and  bixjught  forth  in 
ini(piity,  but  he  was  nursed  at  the  paps  of  intemperance  and  lewdness, 
from  his  birth  drank  milk  which  was  nothing  but  rum  leached  through 
human   lacteals,   and  this  too,  adulterated  by   the  basest  impurities 
vof  heart  and  brain;    wa^   trained   to  steal  from  the  day  he  could 
walk,  to  swear  from  the  day  he  could  talk,  and  long  before  talking, 
could  lie  in  pantomime.     If  other  children  arc  quantities,  more  or 
less,  dipried  out  of  the  inft^rnal  cauldron  of  total  depravity,  he  is  its 
essential  oil,  its  rectitied,  thrice  distilled  spirit, — the  Prussic  acid  of  it, 
and  the  sul[>hureted  hydrogen  of  it !     What  can  be  done,  I  hear  some 
of  you  defiantly  ask,  with  a  case  like  this?     I  acknowledge  this  to 
be  a  tough  problem.     I  admit' that  there  is  no  extraction  of  roots  so 
ditRcult  as  the  extirpation  of  vice  from  a  heart,  which  is  prone  to  evil 
as  the  sparks  to  fly  upwards.     Grant  then,  that  you  can  not,  from 
such  a  qua^^i-monster  as  huA  been  supposed,  make  an  intelligent, 
honest,  exemplary,  high-souled  man.     But  can  you,  by  no  j)ossibility, 
save  him  from  the  house  of  correction  or  the  county  jail?     Or  if  this 
would  be  hope  run  mad,  can  you  not  save  him  from  the  state-prison ; 
or  at  least  reduce  his  sentence  to  one  of  ten  years,  instead  of  imprison- 
ment for  life?     Yes,  my  friends,  the  vilest  and  most  intractable  of 
tliem  all,  can  you  not  fc^ave  him  from  being  a  thief;  or  if  not  from 
theft,  then  from  highway  robbery;  or,  if  not  from  highway  robbery, 
then  from  incendiarism  and  murder;  or,  if  not  from  these,  then  from 
piracy  on  the  high-seas,  scuttling  ships, and  nuirdering  crews;  or,  once 
more  and  finally,  from  the  commission  of  all  these  atrocities,  together? 
Ciiw  you  not  reduce  him  to  a  single  devil,  instead  of  his  being  a 
legion?     If,  aniraaltd  by  a  sublime  hope,  and  lilled  with  the  wonder 
working  spirit  of  love,  you  can  do  all  or  any  of  these  things,  we  have 
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reason  to  believe  that  you  will  cause  a  thrill  of  joy  among  the  angela 
of  licaven. 

Not  long  since,  I  visited  a  prison  in  a  neighboring  state,  and  spent 
the  gi'cater  part  of  tlic  day  in  private  conversations  with  diflferent 
prisoners,  in  order  to  learn  tlie  bistories  of  tbeir  temptation  and  fall, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  tbey  received  tbeir  punishment.  AVbile  I  was 
there,  two  new  convicts  arrived.  I  went  to  tlie  receiving  lodge,  where 
tbey  were  deli  veiled.  There  was  the  Prison-book,  in  which  was 
recorded  tbe  names,  ages,  occupation,  offence,  term  of  sentence,  and 
60  forih,  of  all  who  came  to  dwell  in  tbose  gloomy  abodes.  The  book, 
in  which  these  entries  were  made,  was  a  great  folio,  probably  of  not 
less  tban  five  thousand  pages.  It  had  been  recently  procured,  and 
only  a  small  part  of  it  was  filled.  How  ctm  I  express  the  moumfnl 
interest  witli  which  I  looked  along  the  pages  of  recorded  crim<j  and 
allotted  penalty.  What  a  sententious  colunm  was  that,  in  which  was 
written  ** For  two  years;"  ** For  five  yeai-s ;"  " Foi*  ten  years ;"  "For 
life;" — and  that  otber  column  containing  the  words,  "Theft;"  "Rob- 
bery;" "Burglary;"  "Attempt  to  kill,"  and  so  forth.  Oh,  if  to  thop^ 
culprits,  in  their  cjirly  days,  God  had  sent  an  angel,  in  the  form  of  a 
wise  and  faitliful  teacbcr,  would  those  terrible  words  ever  have  been 
written  against  tb<^ir  names? — would  their  names  ever  have  been 
found  in  tbat  book? 

I  have  said  that  I  looked  with  an  inexpressibly  mournful  interest 
upon  the  sad  pages  of  that  book  which  had  be<;n  already  filled.  But 
with  a  sadness  far  more  profound  and  solemn,  did  I  look  upon  the 
pages  wbich  had  not  been  filled, — whose  clear  white  sheets  had  not 
yet  been  blackened  by  the  records  of  guilt  and  condemnation.  We 
have  no  adequate  ground  for  hope,  that  those  yet  undefiled  pages  will 
never  be  filled;  and  who  sire  they  whose  names  are  to  be  written 
therein?  The  young  man,  bold,  fiery,  and  reckless,  whose  veins  are 
fermenting  with  the  new  wine  of  life;  but  into  whose  heart  no  moral 
alcbymist  has  ever  infused  a  principle  which  will  transmute  bis  ten- 
dencies for  evil  into  de^iX'S  for  good ; — his  name  must  be  th(?i*e.  The 
rash,  bi^ve  boy  of  the  school-room ; — the  ringleader  in  sport  and  in 
mischief;  who  bears  the  severest  punishments  as  stoically  as  an  Indian 
bears  fire;  whose  fatal  misfortune  is  to  have  parents  or  teachers  insane 
enough  to  believe  that  they  can  extinguish  the  fervid  spirit  within 
him,  which  God  only  meant  they  should  direct; — his  name,  too, 
must  be  there.  Ay,  and  who  shall  say  that  the  name  of  the  sweet 
babe  in  its  mother's  arms, — whether  now  £^ently  closing  its  eyes  to 
sleep,  as  the  tender  flower  folds  its  petals  at  the  approach  of  eve,  or 
whether  waking  to  new-born  life  and  joy  after  reanimating  slumbers; — 
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Yes,  or  the  same  infant  coming  perfumed  with  baptismal  water  from 
the  holj  font;— who  shall  say  that  his  name,  too,  in  consequence  of 
over-indulgence  and  under  restraint,  shall  not  lengthen  out  that  black 
catalogue  of  guilt?  Teacher,  you  can  forefend  the  awful  hand- 
writing, in  books  like  these,  Uy  a  sacred  hand-writing  upon  tlie  souL 
Not  by  charms  and  talismans,  not  by  phylacteries  u{)on  the  garments, 
or  frontlets  u[)on  tlie  bix)w,  or  amulets  suspended  from  the  neck;  but 
by  a  cultivation  of  the  conscience,  by  the  living  and  sovereign  efficacy 
of  the  law  of  God  written  upon  the  heart,  you  may  do  this  holy 
work. 

But  we  have  been  looking  only  at  the  darkest  points  in  the  pic- 
ture,— at  its  doleful  shadows,  and  not  at  its  celestial  lights.     In  our 
schools  are  to  be  found  the  greatest  elements  of  hope  for  our  country 
and  tor  the  world.     Bright  talents  are  there,  which  shall  find  and 
follow   the   foot-prints  of  the  Deity,  and  reveal  to  us  more  of  his 
attributes,  by  revealing  to  us  more  of  His  marvelous  works.     The 
vivid  genius  is  there,  which  will  fmd  new  chords  in  the  human  soul, 
to  be  thrilled  with  joy.     The  capacities  of  benevolence  and  duty  are 
there,  which   shall  add  hosts  to  the  now  feeble  bands  of  philanthro- 
pists, who  shall  go  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  giant  iniquities  of  the 
world, — with  the  Titaniun  sins  of  intemperance,  of  oppression  in  all 
its  forms,  with  the  spirit  of  war  and  with  bigotry.     The  executive 
and  administrative  talent  is  there,  which  for  good  or  for  evil,  shall 
ere  long  iind  its  way  into  the  counsels  and  guide  the  energies  of  the 
S:ate,  or  the  vaster  energies  of  the  nation.     These  powers  and  possi- 
bilities are  all  there,  and  it  is  hardly  a  license  of  speech  to  say  that 
you  hold  them  as  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand.     Go  to  your  work  then, 
ix<  if  worthy  the  custody  and  stewardship  of  these  miglity  interests. 
Keplenish  your  energies  by  the  hopes  which  such  rc-ources  legiti- 
mately supply.     Look  forward  to  the  glorious  results  which  fidelity  on 
your  part  must  assuredly  produce.     Stand  among  your  pupils  like 
pix>phets  and  seers,  and  labor  to  bring  nearer  the  vision  which  your 
prescience  reveals.     Considf»r  youi'selves,  as  you  truly  ans — vice- 
gerents of  God,  placed  in  authority  over  the  richest  of  all  his  prov- 
inces, and  responsible  to  a  great  extent,  for  their  beauty  and  grandeur 
and  moral  well-being. 

Here  is  a  boy  who  seems  head -strong  and  obstin-ite, — stubborn 
almo:tt  to  suUenness; — analyze  the  case;  it  may  be,  that  this  exhibi- 
tion of  diameter  is  founded  upon  tlie  noble,  though  untrained  princi- 
ples of  con?*cience  and  firmness;  and  if  it  so  bo,  you  have  only  to 
manaso  the  case  wisely,  to  make  another  ^lartin  T.utlHjr  of  him; — a 
man  who  will  defy  the  Papal  anathemas  of  his  day,  as  did  the  old 
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hero  of  Witteiiburg,  in  the  fifteenth  century.     Here  are  two  play- 
mates, bound  together  as  it  were  by  j^oiue  congenial  affinity,  diligent 
in   btudy,  conspicuous  in  recitation;  but  vehement  and   vociferous, 
almost  beyond  endurance.     Do  not  alienate  these  youthful  Boanerges, 
by  the  base  motive  of  rivalry  and  emulation;  but  rather  strengthen 
their  attachment  and  guide  them  aright,  and  by  and  by,  perliai)s  from 
difTcrent  parts  of  the  union,  they  may  meet  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
not  to  contend  with  t^ach  other,  at  the  head  of  hostile  factions,  but  to 
lift  tlieir  voices  together,  like  true  sons  of  thunder,  against  corruption 
in  high  places.     Here  is  an  unsophisticated  child,  whose  voice  I'altiTS 
and  his  eye  moistens,  as  he  reads  the  story  of  some  wounded  or  im- 
prisoned bird,  or  of  a  hare  pursued  to  its  death  by  hounds,  quadnij)ed 
and  biped.     It  was  a  beaming  seraph  from  the  throne  of  God,  then 
nestling  in  his  heart,  which  choked  that  voice  and  bedewed  that  eye. 
Save  him  from  the  profanation  of  ridicule  and  levity.     In  the  fullness 
of  time,  he  will  go  forth  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  to  loose  the  tongue 
of  the  dumb,  to  gather  the  insane  from  their  living  tombs  and  heal 
demoniacs  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  power  of  Christ.     Tiiere  sits  a 
little  girl,  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  the  simplicity  of  her  dress, 
and  by  the  tenderness  with  which  she  watches  the  little  ones  of  the 
school   however  ill-clad  or  ill-mannered  they  may  be.     No  gaudy 
ribbons  delight  her  eye;  no  gleeful  games  can  make  her  forgetful  of 
the  safety  or  the  comfort  of  others.     Rescue  her  from  the  pride  of 
wealth,  from  the  frivolity  and  en»j)tiness  of  fashionable  life;  and  when 
others  shall  be  wiu^ting  their  time  at  theatres  and  assemblies,  she  will 
be  a  ministering  angel  to  the  poor,  in  their  crowded  hovels  and  cellars, 
and  sweetening  the  earth  with  her  footsteps,  as  she  goes  on  her  errand 
of  mercy  and  love.     Another,  as  quiet  of  mien,  but  of  l)older  resolve, 
like  Mrs.  Fry  or  Miss  Dix,  will  stand  before  Governors  and  Legisla- 
tures, hushing  the  storm  of  partizan  waifare  by  her  rebuk(js,  and 
making  them,  for  very  shame,  if  for  no  better  reason,  provide  for  the 
woes  of  humanity. 

These,  my  friends,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  lofty  motives,  with 
which  every  teacher  should  go  to  his  school,  in  the  moiiiing;  with 
which  he  should  live  among  his  pupils  during  the  day;  and  in 
the  sustaining  consciousness  of  which,  he  should  seek,  at  night, 
the  rest  which  will  prepare  him  for  the  renewal  of  his  labors. 
With  the  faithful  and  fruitful  teacher,  not  a  day  will  pass,  in  which 
he  will  not  so  modify  and  ennoble  the  character  of  his  pupils, 
that  they  will  choose  a  wiser  and  more  exalted  course  of  conduct 
in  the  eventful  crises  of  life.  He  will  l»e  making  better  husbands 
and  wives,  better  falhcrs  and  mothers,  and  scattering  from  afa* 
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blessed  eras  of  goodness  and  joy  all  along  the  future  course  of  his 
pupils'  lives. 

Surrounded  by  these  motives,  and  summoned  onward  by  these 
hopes,  \i'  there  be  any  one  who  can  ever  talk  of  the  irksome  ta^ik  of 
instructing  tlie  young,  or  advocate  blows  as  the  chief  moral  intilru- 
mentality, — tlie  lii-st  resort  in  ca-^es  of  difficulty ; — k:  him  thi-ow 
aside  liis  books  and  seize  the  ox-goad;  let  liis  talk  no  longer  be  of 
children  but  of  bullocks; — or  rathei,  let  him  betake  himself  to  stone- 
hammering,  and  by  cheating  his  nnagination  with  the  grateful  <lelu^ion 
that  granite  blocks  are  boys'  backs,  get  greater  day'o  work  out  of  his 
hard  lK»nes  and  hanler  heart. 

What  special  need  is  tiiere  to  exhort  teachers  to  jwssess  their  souls 
in  patience  ?  A  teacher  has  no  more  excuse  for  passion,  because  of 
the  thousan<l  oversights  an«l  cases  of  Ibrgcttulness,  ami  carelessness, 
and  waywardness  m  a  group  of  young  children,  than  an  oi*ciiardist 
has  for  indul«'in;'  ui  fits  of  anjjer,  because  his  fruits  are  acrid  while 
they  are  yet  immature,  or  untouched  by  the  hues  of  the  rainbow 
while  they  are  yet  unripe.  AVaywardness  and  what  C'arlyle  calls 
**un-wi>dom,"  are  in  the  nature  of  childhood,  a;  much  as  .-ourness  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  a[)ple  or  a  berry,  l)efort5  /t  lias  liad  time  to  be 
ripened;  or,  if  any  one  objects  to  this  expressioii  as  too  conde^nnatory  of 
the  nature  of  cliildh(K)rl ;  still  it  can  not  be  denied  that  such  have  been 
the  transgressions  of  parents  that  children  do  inherit  painful  suscepti- 
bilities of  evil.  Yet  infinitely  more  blameworthy  are  iht;  fathers  who  ate 
the  grapes,  than  the  childrfm  whose  teeth  have  be(m  sot  on  edge  by  their 
sourne-s.  While  human  nature  remains  as  it  now  is,  we  nmst  expect 
mucii  of  inconsiderateness  and  aberration  in  the  vounir.  It  is  the 
special  function  and  office  of  a  teacher  to  supply  the  necessaiy  ame- 
liorating influenr;es.  But  this  transforming  work  can  not  be  done  by 
one  diiy's  labor,  any  more  than  harvests  can  be  ripened  by  one  ilay's 
sunshine.  The  sun  and  clouds  might  as  well  refuse  to  shine  and 
shower,  because  tlu^  various  growths  of  the  sunmier  are  not  perfected 
in  a  day.  Yet  with  what  cahn  constancy  they  pursue  their  work ; 
and  not  the  waste  and  loss  of  the  wide  wilderness  restricts  their 
bounty.  Under  the  slanting  beams  of  the  vernal  sun,  the  corn  germi- 
nates, the  fruit  trees  bud  and  blossom  and  the  vine  shoots  up  its 
branches.  As  yet,  however,  for  all  pur|)oses  of  human  utility,  they 
are  worthless.  But  is  the  sun  wearied  or  discouraged  ?  Does  he  not 
ascend  the  heavens;  does  he  not  lengthen  his  day,  and  pour  down 
ui)on  them  his  solstitial  fervor?  Still,  neither  in  the  corn,  nor  in  the 
fruit  19  there  any  sustenance  for  man,  and  the  young  grape  is  more 
bitter  than  wormwood  to  the  taste.     For  weeks  and  months  that  sun 
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luburi  on,  increasing  the  ardor  of  his  beam  ? ;  till  at  length,  the  rich 
fields  wave  a  welcome  to  the  harvester;  the  orchards  glow  with  orient- 
colored  fruitage;  and  in  the  fulhiess  of  gratitude,  the  grape   bursts 
with  its  nectai'.oLi;  inices.     It  is  the  euthanasia  of  the  vear.     It  is 
like  the  dying  psalm  of  a  righteous  man.     Look  at  that  miracle  of 
beauty,  the  century  plant.     For  lustrums  and  decades,  the  seasons 
and  the  elements  labor  on  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  but  seem  to  labor 
in  vam.     It  absorbs  the  nurture  of  generations  of  cultivators,  yet 
appears  to  make  no  requital  for  their  care.     But  at  lengtli  its  slow 
inaluring  powers  appi\>ucli  their  crisis.     The  day  of  its  efflorescence 
conies       The   gorgeous   flower  bursts    forth,  queenly,   beautiful   as 
Aphixxlile  fi*om  the  waves,  and   loading  the  air  with  the  gathered 
perfumes  of  a  hundred  years.     And  to  you,  my  iriends,  this  is  the 
moral : — Not  a  ray  of  sunshine  ever  fell  upon  that  plant;  not  a  rain- 
drop nor  a  dew-ilrop  ever  fertilized  or  refrrshed  it ;  not  a  kind  office 
of  its  guardian  was  ever  expended  ui>on  it,  which  is  not  now  remem- 
bered and  proclaimed  in  the  gi*andcur  of  its  bloom  and  the  richness 
of  its  fraijnmce.     Learn  a  lesson  from  the  ancient  oaks,  which  vou 
pass  daily  in  your  walk  to  the  school-room.     In  rearing  them  to  their 
loftiiiess  and  majestic  proportions,  ha^  nature  ever  grown  weary  or 
impatient,  since  the  day  when  these  tiny  germs  clett  the  shell?     Of 
all  the  oecupjitions  among  men,  the  teju'her,  who  knows  the  nobility 
of  his  woi'k,  and  feels  its  divine  impulses,  has  the  least  need  of  pa- 
tience.    The  delver  among  insensate  clods;  the  hewer  of  wood;  the 
operative  who  spins  the  lifeless  thread  or  ca-ts  the  monotonous  shuttle; 
the  statesman  who  declares  himself  constrained  to  warp  the  eternal 
principles  of  n^ctitude  to  accommodate  his  policy  to  the  ignorance  and 
selfishness  of  m(?n;  the  minister  who  strives  to  soften  hearts,  which 
inveterate  sins  have  ossified;  the  judge  who  sends  human  beings  to 
the  state's  prison  or  the  gallows,  one  day's  work  of  whom  is  enough  to 
crush  the  life  out  of  a  man's  heart; — the  soldier  who  slays  his  fellow- 
man  in  battle,  or  is  himself  slain;— these  have  need  oT  patiencey — or 
something  else  I  know  not  what;— but  to  enjoin  patience  upon  tho^e 
whose  very  office  and  mission  it  is  to  prepare  children  for  all   the 
happin.'ss  of  this  world,  and  to  bring  the  kingdom  of  heaven  round 
about  them,  is  an  intolerable  indignity  and  grievance. 

Wiiat  I  long,  above  all  other  thing>  nj)on  earth,  to  see, — what 
prophets  and  kings  might  well  de-^ire  to  see,  but  as  yet  have  never 
seen, — is  a  glorious  brotherhoo<l  of  tea:hers,  whose  accomplished 
minds  and  great  hearts  are  bound  together  by  their  devotion  to  one 
object, — and  that  object  a  desire  to  rert)nn  the  world,— to  re-impre*3 
upon  the  heart  of  man  the  almost  obliterated  image  of  hi>  Maker. 
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Were  teachers  animated  bjthe  spirit  which  inspiies  the  martial  hero, 
sucli  a  union  and  for  such  an  object  would  not  be  i)osti)one<l  to  be 
seen  by  happier  men  in  some  happier  ag<%  but  we  ourselves  should 
behold    it.      And  can   not   the  sublimer  motive    give  birth   to   the 
sublimer  effort?     Can  not  those  who>e  office  it  is  to  reform  their 
fellow-men,  be  as  devottnl  and  as  valiant  as   those   whose  office  it 
is    to  destroy  their  fellow-mmi  ?     Is   not   theirs   as   good   a  fight  ? 
Will   tiieir  songs  of   triumph    be   less   exultant?     Will   not  palms 
as  fa.l(»less    crown  their   victories?      If  we  marvel   greatly  at  the 
bravery  of  men  engaged   in  war,  have  we   not  far  grcat<T  rcfison 
to  marvel  at    the    lukewarmness    and   unconcern  of  those  who  are 
*    engagtMl    in    the    holy   c:iuse   of   enlightening    and    redeeming   the 
race?     Look  at  the  pag<M  of  history  for  thousands  of  years,  and  see 
what  those  who  have  sought  for  military  glory, — such  lurid  glory  as 
it  is, — have  borne  and  done.     Not  commanders  only,  but  subalterns 
and  common  soldiers  perform  feats  of  valor  that  seem  incredibh? ;  and 
their  bodies  might  be  blown  to  pieces   a  thousand  tunes,  before  the 
bravery  of  thciir  hearts  could  be   subtlued.     They  scale   moinitain- 
lifted  forts  whose  sidi?s  are  precipices,  while  rocks  like  liail->tones  are 
falling  around  them.     The  blazing  hill  of  the  terraced   battery,  they 
cliarge  to  the  topmoiit  tier.     They  rush  to  the  field  when^  the  grape 
is  showered  who-e  vintiige  is  blooil.     As  si<*g(»rs  and  besieged,  they 
fight  by  day  and  sleep  by  night,  within  range  of  that  newly-invented 
and  terrific  engine  of  destruction,  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
eartiily   but   a   volcano    upon  wheels.     At   the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Marshal  Ney  had  Cwe  horse-*  shot  under  him,  and  he  dismounted  from 
the  sixth  and  chargetl  the  Briti-ih  infantry  sword  in  hand      In  naval 
engagements,  how  often  <lo  officers  and  men  ])ly  their  gims,  till  the 
very  ship, — which  to   them  is    the  earth,  and  their  only   earth, — is 
swallowed  in  the  waves.     When  Paul  Jones  engaged  the  Serapis,  lie 
\ished  his  ship  to  the  foe  in  the  embrace  of  death.     He    received 
tue  enemy's  broadsid<*s,  until  his  own  vessel  was  almost  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  fioating  splint(TS.     Apparently  sinking,  he  was  summoned  to 
surrender.     "Surrender,"  said  Jones,  **I  hav'n't  yet  In^gun  to  fight." 
Wiiore  in  our  ranks  are  the  Neys  and  Jonc'ses  and  a  thousand  others 
of  the  mighty  men  of  valor?     Where,  amongst  us,  are  th<*  men  who 
will  forfeit  all  prospects  of  worldly  distinction,  surrender  their  ease, 
pluilge  their  fortunes,  sacrifice  liealth,  and  life  too,  if  need  be,  to  ni>- 
hold  and  carry  forward  th(»  cause  of  education,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  is  the  cau<e  of  God  and  humiinitv  ?    If  our  motives  are  stron^^er 
than  those  of  the  slwd<lers  of  human  blood,  why  should  not  mv  arms 
and  hearts  be  stronger  than  theirs  also?    And  wliat  do  we  know  under 
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Tsv*-  !i.;-  -'ij'turn'vl  wi:h  anirnaU. — tha:  i-.  in  :\:*:  region  or' ti.r  a:i;:u;d 
?iJij»«-f!T«v ;  Jifid  fhoij;rli  th*;  rn'ffal  n;i::n-  hav«r  b.:':Ii  «li-M?i  .»;■..•  p-d.  vet 
how  t"-h!v  havr:  t}i#:v  h<-»-n  rY>l*>niz«'d.  Dnt  it  i*  imiiit-tv  to  ^ur>- 
|K»-«'  »h;ir  fill-  iii;rht  of  da:kn»:--  and  hlfi-fd  will  alwavs  envelope  the 
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honor  of  u-h'Tin;r  in  fhi'  dav.  i-  r'*-«;rvi-d  tor  tho-*.*  who  train  up 
r-fiildn-n  in  th**  way  th*:y  -honld  ;.'o.  Thrc»ii;:li  t hi- divinely  appuinttnl 
in-lnini'-ntality,  rnon.  fhar»  hy  all  other  airi-n-i'-s  the  night  of  i;j^no- 
raiK'*-  and  -ninT-fifion  is  to  be  rli.-«prdh*d,  ^word-  beat  into  idnu;ihshares, 
ea[»liv«-.  ran-r>rner|  and  rivers  of  Ph-niy  math*  to  run,  wluTe  the  rivers 
of  Int'-rniM-ranre  now  flow.  At  this  sijrlit  "  Andrei??  look  on  and  hold 
th^'ir  biTMih,  burning'  to  niinjrle  in  the  conflict." 

lint  til*'  joys  an<l  triumph-  of  this  conflict  are  not  for  an;^els;  they 
iin*  fi*-ld  iti  trust  for  tho-e  tearhers,  who,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
will  tjdw  th^m  by  violence, — that  is,  by  such  a  holy  ardor  ami  invin- 
cibh"  dftcrmination  as  will  conquer  time  and  fate,  and  fullill  the  con- 
dition-, on  whi<'h,  alon*',  such  honors  can  be  won.  And  if  the  strong- 
volre«l  an;/!'!,  who  flicks  throu^di  heaven  crying,  **W(m*,  woe,  woe,"  to 
the  itdi:ibitersof  th(!  earth,  is  ever  to  be  sih'ncerl,he  will  be  silenr(?d  by 
the  stronger  acclamations  of  those  whom  teachers  have  been  among 
the  bh'^-ed  and  Inmored  ii»struments  of  i»reparing  for  the  ninsom  of 
the  world. 

N(M  K.-    This  litM-lun-  was  «lcliv«'nMl  at  over  thirty  Conventions  or  AssociationB 
of  Tciu'luMs  in  H«'V»'U  «lifliTeiit  States. 
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141.  You  will  wonaer,  perhaps,  that  1  put  learning  last,  especially  if  I  tell 
you  I  think  it  the  least  part  This  may  sc^cm  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a  book- 
ish man :  and  this  making  usually  the  chief,  if  not  only  bustle  and  stir  about 
children,  this  being  almost  that  alone  which  is  thought  on,  when  people  talk 
of  education,  m:ikes  it  the  ^o^'uter  paradox.  When  I  consider  what  ado  is 
made  about  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  hnw  many  years  are  spent  in  it,  and  what 
a  noise  and  business  it  makes  to  no  purpoe,  I  cim  hardly  forbear  thinking,  that 
the  parents  of  children  still  live  in  fear  of  the  school-master's  rod,  which  they 
look  on  as  the  only  instrument  of  eductition ;  as  if  a  language  or  two  were  its 
whole  business.  How  else  is  it  possible,  tliat  a  ciiild  should  Ije  chained  to  the 
oar  seven,  eight,  or  ten  of  tlie  best  years  of  his  life,  to  get  a  language  or  two, 
which  I  think  migiit  be  had  at  a  great  deal  cheaper  rate  of  pains  and  time,  and 
be  learned  almost  in  playing? 

Forgive  me,  therefore,  if  I  say,  I  can  not  with  patience  think,  that  a  young" 
gentleman  should  be  put  into  the  herd,  and  be  driven  with  the  wiiip  and  scourge, 
as  if  he  were  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  the  sevend  classes,  ''  ad  capiendum 
ingenii  cultum."     "What  then,  say  you,  would  you  not  have  him  write  and. 
read  ?    Sliall  he  be  more  ignorant  than  the  clerk  of  our  parish,  who  takes  Hop- 
kins and  Stemhold  for  the  best  i)oets  in  the  world,  whom  yet  lie  makes  worse- 
tlian  they  are,  by  his  ill  reading?  "    Xot  so,  not  so  fast,  I  beseech  you.     Read'- 
ing,  and  writing,  and  learning,  I  allow  to  be  necessary,  but  yet  not  the  chief 
business.     I  imagine  you  would  think  him  a  very  foolish  fellow,  that  sliould  not 
value  a  virtuous,  or  a  wise  man,  inflnitely  before  a  gn>at  sciiolar.    Not  but  that  T 
think  learning  a  great  help  to  botii,  in  well  disposed  minds ;  but  yet  it  must  be 
confesHe<i  also,  that  in  others  not  so  diai)Osed,  it  helps  them  only  to  be  the  more 
foolish,  or  worse  men.     I  say  this,  that,  when  you  consider  of  the  breeding  of 
your  s^m,  and  are  looking  out  for  a  school-master,  or  a  tutor,  yon  would  not 
have,  (as  is  usual,)  liatin  and  logic  only  in  your  thoughts.    Learning  must  be 
had,  but  in  the  second  place  as  subservient  only  to  greater  qualities.    Seek  out' 
somebody,  that  may  know  how  discreetly  to  frame  his  manners :  place  him  in 
hands,  where  you  may,  as  much  as  possible,  secure  his  innocence,  cherish  and' 
nurse  up  the  good,  and  gently  correct  and  weed  out  any  bad  Inclinations,  and  set- 
tle in  him  good  habits.    This  is  the  main  point ;  and  this  being  provided  for, 
learning  may  be  had  into  the  bargain ;  and  that,  as  I  think,  at  a  very  easy  rate, . 
by  metiiods  tliat  may  be  thought  on. 

READING. 

1 42.  Wlien  he  can  talk,  it  is  time  ho  should  begin  t&  Team  to  read.    But  il» 

to  this,  give  me  leave  here  to  inculcate  again  what  is  very  apt  to  be  forgotten,. 

20 
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yiz.,  that  a  great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  it  be  never  made  as  a  business  to  him, 
nor  he  look  on  it  as  a  task.  Wo  naturally,  as  I  said,  even  from  our  cradles,  love 
liberty,  and  have,  therefore,  an  aversion  to  many  things,  for  no  other  reuson, 
but  because  they  are  enjoined  us.  I  have  always  had  a  fancy,  that  learning 
might  be  made  a  play  and  recreation  to  children;  and  that  thi'y  mi^ht  be 
brought  to  desire  to  be  tauglit,  if  it  were  proposed  to  them  as  a  thing  of  honor, 
credit,  delight,  and  recreation,  or  as  a  reward  for  doing  something  else,  and  if 
they  were  never  chid  or  corrected  for  the  neglect  of  it.  That  which  coutirma 
me  in  this  opinion  is,  that  amongst  the  Portuguese,  it  is  so  much  a  fashion  and 
emulation  amongst  their  children  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  that  they  can  not 
hinder  them  from  it :  they  will  learn  it  one  from  another,  and  are  as  intent  on 
it  as  if  it  were  forbid  them.  I  remember,  that  being  at  a  friend's  house,  whose 
younger  son,  a  child  in  coats,  was  not  easily  brought  to  his  book,  (being  taught 
to  read  at  home  by  his  mother;)  I  advised  to  try  another  way  than  requiring  it 
of  him  as  his  duty.  "VVo  therefore,  in  a  discourse  on  purpose  amongst  ourselves, 
in  his  hearing,  but  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  declared,  that  it  was  tho 
privilege  and  advantage  of  heirs  and  elder  brothers,  to  be  scholars;  that  this 
made  them  fine  gentlemen,  and  beloved  by  every  bo<ly:  and  that  for  younger 
brothers,  it  was  a  fiivor  to  admit  them  to  brci-ding;  to  be  taught  to  read  and 
write  was  more  tlian  came  to  their  share;  they  might  be  ignorant  bumpkins 
and  clowns,  if  they  pleased.  This  so  wrought  upon  the  chiM.  that  afterwards 
he  desired  to  be  taught;  would  come  himself  to  his  mother  to  learn;  and 
would  not  let  his  maid  be  quiet,  till  she  heard  him  his  lesson.  I  doubt  not  but 
some  way  like  this  might  be  taken  with  other  cliildrcn;  and,  when  their  tem- 
pers are  found,  some  thoughts  be  instilled  into  them,  that  might  set  them  upon 
desiring  of  learning  themselves,  and  make  them  seek  it,  as  another  sort  of  play 
or  recreation.  But  then,  as  I  said  before,  it  must  never  be  imposed  as  a  Uisk, 
nor  made  a  trouble  to  them.  There  may  be  dice  and  playthings,  with  the  let- 
ters on  them,  to  teach  children  tho  alphabet  by  playing;  and  twenty  other  ways 
may  be  found,  suitable  to  their  particular  tempers,  to  make  this  kind  of  learn- 
ing a  sport  to  them. 

143.  Thus  children  may  bo  cozened  into  a  knowledge  of  the  letters;  >X) 
taught  to  read,  without  perceiving  it  to  bo  any  thing  but  a  sport,  and  play  them- 
selves into  that  which  others  are  whipped  for.  Children  should  not  have  any 
thing  like  work,  or  serious,  laid  on  them ;  neither  their  minds  nor  bodies  will 
bear  it.  It  injures  their  healths;  and  their  being  forced  and  tied  down  to  their 
books,  in  an  age  at  enmity  with  all  such  restraint,  has,  I  doubt  not,  been  tho 
reason  why  a  great  many  have  hated  books  and  learning  all  their  hves  after :  it 
is  like  a  surfeit,  that  leaves  an  aversion,  behind  not  to  be  removed. 

li-A.  I  have  therefore  thought,  that  if  playthings  were  fitted  to  this  purpose, 
as  they  are  usually  to  none,  contrivances  might  be  made  to  teach  children  to 
read,  whilst  they  thought  they  were  only  playing.  For  example ;  What  if  an 
ivory-ball  were  made  like  that  of  the  royal  oak  lottery,  with  thirty-two  sides, 
or  rather  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  sides ;  and  upon  several  of  those  sides 
pasted  on  an  A,  upon  several  others  B,  on  others  C,  on  others  D?  I  would 
have  you  begin  with  but  these  four  letters,  or  perhaps  only  two  at  first ;  and  when 
he  is  perfect  in  them,  then  add  another;  and  so  on,  till  each  side  having  one 
letter,  thero  bo  on  it  the  whole  alphabet.  This  I  would  have  others  play  with 
before  him,  it  being  as  good  a  sort  of  play  to  lay  a  stake  who  shall  first  throw 
an  A  or  B,  as  who  upon  dice  shall  throw  hix  or  seven.    This  being  a  play 
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Riuon^  yoQ,  tempt  him  not  to  it,  lest  you  make  it  business ;  lor  I  would  not 
have  him  undvnstan  i  it  id  any  thing  but  a  play  of  older  people,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  Uc  will  tuke  to  it  of  himselC  And  that  he  may  liavo  the  more  reason 
to  thiok  it  is  a  play,  that  ho  is  sometimes  in  favor  admitt<.'d  to;  when  the  play 
is  done,  the  bull  sliould  be  laid  up  safe  out  of  his  reach,  that  so  it  may  not,  by  his 
liaving  it  in  his  keepiug  at  any  time,  grow  stale  to  him. 

145.  To  keep  up  his  eagerness  to  it,  let  him  tliink  it  a  game  belonging  to 
tiiOi«e  nlx)vc  him:  and  when  by  this  means  he  knows  the  letters,  by  changing 
them  into  syllables,  he  niuy  leum  to  read,  without  knowing  how  he  did  so,  und 
never  liuvu  any  chiding  or  trouble  a>>out  it,  nor  £dl  out  with  books,  because  of 
the  liard  usage  und  voxatiou  tliey  have  caused  him.  Children,  if  you  observe 
th'Mu,  take  abundance  of  puins  to  leum  several  games,  whicli,  if  they  sliould  be 
enjoined  them,  they  would  abhor  as  a  task,  and  business.  I  know  a  person  of 
great  quality,  (more  yet  to  be  honored  for  his  learning  and  virtue,  than  for  his 
rank  and  liigh  place,)  who,  by  iKistiug  on  tlie  six  vowels,  (for  in  our  language 
Y  is  one,)  on  the  six  sides  of  u  die,  und  the  remaining  eighteen  consonants  on 
the  sides  of  three  other  dice,  has  made  tiiis  a  play  for  liis  children,  that  he  shall 
win,  who  at  one  cast,  throws  most  words  on  these  four  dice;  whereby  his  eld- 
e>t  son,  yet  in  coats,  lias  played  himself  into  spelling,  with  great  eagerness,  and 
without  once  having  been  chid  for  it,  or  forced  to  it. 

14G.  I  have  seen  little  girls  exercise  whole  hours  together,  and  take  abund* 
anc«  of  iMiins  to  be  expi.-rt  at  dibstunes,  «s  tlicy  call  it.  Whilst  I  have  been 
looking  on,  I  have  thought  it  wantc^l  only  Home  good  ccmtrivunce  to  make  tliem 
employ  all  that  industry  about  somi-thing  that  might  l>e  more  useful  to  them; 
and  mothinks  it  is  only  the  fault  and  negligence  of  elder  i)eople,  that  it  is  not  so. 
Children  are  much  less  apt  to  be  idle  than  men ;  and  men  are  to  be  blamed,  if 
some  iMTl  of  that  busy  humor  be  not  turned  to  useful  thingn;  which  might  be 
mmlc  usually  as  delightful  to  them  as  thase  they  are  emploj'ed  in,  if  men  would 
\k*  but  half  so  forward  to  lead  the  way,  as  these  little  apes  would  be  to  follow. 
I  imagine  some  wise  Portuguese  heretofore  began  this  fashion  amongst  the 
children  of  his  country,  where  I  have  been  told,  as  I  said,  it  is  impossible  to 
hinder  the  children  fh)m  learning  to  read  and  write:  and' in  some  parts  of 
France  they  teach  one  another  to  sing  and  dance  from  the  cradle. 

147.  The  letters  jmsted  up^n  the  sides  of  the  dice,  or  polygon,  were  best  to 
be  of  the  size  of  those  of  the  folio  Hihlo  to  >>egin  with,  and  none  of  them  capital 
letters;  when  once  ho  can  read  what  is  printed  in  such  letters,  he  will  not  long 
be  ignonmt  of  the  great  ones:  and  in  tlie  beginning  he  should  not  bo  perplexed 
with  variety.  With  this  die  also,  you  might  have  a  play  just  like  the  royal-oak, 
which  would  be  another  variety;  and  play  for  cherries  or  apples,  Ac. 

148.  Besides  these,  twenty  other  plays  might  be  invented,  depending  on  let- 
ters, which  those,  who  like  this  way,  may  easily  contrive,  and  get  made  to  this 
use,  if  they  will  Bqt  the  four  dice  above  mentioned  I  think  so  easy  and  use- 
ful, that  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  better,  and  there  will  be  scarce  need  of  any 
other. 

149.  Thus  much  for  learning  to  read,  which  let  him  never  be  driven  to,  nor 
chi<l  for ;  client  him  into  it  if  you  can,  but  make  it  not  a  business  for  him.  It  is 
better  it  be  a  year  later  bc-fore  he  can  read,  than  that  he  should  this  way  get  an 
aversion  to  learnhig.  If  you  have  any  contests  with  him,  let  it  be  in  matten 
of  moment,  of  truth,  and  good-naturo;  but  lay  no  task  on  him  about  ABO 
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Une  yoof  skill  to  maKC  his  will  supple  and  i»liant  :o  reason :  teach  him  to  love 
credit  and  commendation ;  to  abhor  being  thongnt  ill  or  meanly  of,  csjK.'cially 
by  you  and  his  mdther;  and  then  the  re>t  will  come  all  easily.  But,  I  think,  if 
you  will  do  tluit,  you  mast  not  shaeklo  and  tie  him  U])  with  rulcD  al>out  indif- 
ferent matters,  nor  rebuke  him  for  every  little  fault,  or  perhaps  some,  that  to 
others  would  seem  great  ones.     But  of  this  I  have  said  enough  already. 

150.  When  by  those  gentle  ways  he  begins  to  be  able  to  read,  some  easj 
pleasant  book,  suited  to  his  capacity,  should  be  put  into  his  hands,  wheri'in  the 
entertainment  that  he  linds,  might  draw  him  on,  and  reward  his  pains  in  read- 
ing; and  yet  not  such  as  sliould  llll  his  head  with  perfectly  useless  trumi>ery,  or 
lay  the  principles  of  vice  and  folly.  To  this  purpose  I  think  -.Vleiop's  Fables  the 
best,  wliich  being  stories  apt  to  delight  and  entertain  a  cliild,  may  yet  allord 
useful  reflections  to  a  gro\m  man;  and  if  his  memory  retain  them  all  his  lifo 
after,  he  will  not  repent  to  tiud  them  there,  amongst  his  manly  thoughts,  jnid 
serious  busine.ss.  If  his  -.l^^sop  has  pictures  in  it,  it  will  entertain  him  niuch  the 
better,  and  encourage  him  to  read,  when  it  carries  the  increase  of  knowledge 
with  it:  for  sucii  visible  objects  children  hear  t;ilked  of  in  vjiiu,  and  without 
any  satisHiction,  whilst  they  have  no  ideas  of  them ;  those  ideas  being  not  to  bo 
luul  from  sounds,  but  from  the  things  themselves,  or  their  pictures.  And  tliero- 
fore,  I  think,  as  so«»n  as  he  begins  to  spell,  ;is  nuiny  pictures  of  anin»als  should 
be  got  him  as  can  be  found,  with  the  printed  names  to  tlu'in,  which  at  the  same 
tune  will  invite  him  to  read,  and  alVord  him  matter  of  inquiry  and  knowledge, 
lleynard  the  Fox  is  another  b<^x»k,  I  think,  may  be  m;;de  use  of  to  the  same 
purpose.  And  if  those  about  him  will  talk  to  him  oOen  alx.ut  the  stories  he 
lias  read,  and  hear  him  tell  them,  it  will,  besides  other  advantages,  add 
encourjigement  and  delight  to  his  reading,  when  ho  linds  there  is  some  use  and 
pleasure  in  it.  These  baits  seem  wholly  neglected  in  the  ordinary  method  ;  and 
it  is  usually  long  before  learners  tind  any  use  or  pleasure  in  reading,  which 
may  tempt  them  to  it,  and  so  take  boi)ks  only  for  fashionable  amusements,  or 
impertinent  troubles,  good  for  nothing. 

151.  The  lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  ten  conmiandments,  it  is  nowssary  ho 
ahould  learn  iK*rfectly  by  heart ;  but,  I  think,  not  by  reading  them  himself  in 
his  primer,  but  by  somelMjdy's  repeating  them  to  him.  even  before  he  can  read. 
But  learning  by  heart,  and  learning  to  read,  should  not,  I  think,  be  mixed,  and 
80  one  made  to  clog  the  other.  But  his  learning  to  read  should  be  made  as 
little  trouble  or  business  to  him  as  might  be. 

What  other  IxM^ks  there  are  in  Knglish  of  the  kind  of  those  above-mentioned, 
fit  to  engage  the  liking  of  children,  and  tem])t  them  to  road,  I  do  not  know; 
but  nm  apt  to  think,  that  children,  being  generally  delivered  over  to  the  method 
of  .scliools.  where  the  fear  of  the  rod  is  to  enforce,  and  not  any  pleasure  of  :ho 
employment  to  invite  thorn  to  learn;  this  sort  of  useful  br)oks,  amongst  the 
number  of  silly  ones  thai  are  of  all  sorts,  have  yet  had  the  fate  to  be  neglected: 
and  nothing  that  I  know  has  been  considered  of  this  kind  out  of  the  ordinary 
road  of  the  horn-book,  primer,  psalter,  Testament,  and  Bible. 

152.  As  Tot  the  Bible,  which  chihlren  are  usually  employed  in,  to  exercise 
and  improve  their  talent  in  reading,  I  think  the  promiscuous  reading  of  it, 
though  by  chapters  as  they  lie  in  order,  is  so  far  from  being  of  any  advantage 
to  children,  either  for  the  perfecting  their  reading,  or  principling  their  roligion, 
tliat  Dcrhaus  a  worse  c<»uld  not  bo  found.     For  what  pleasure  or  encourage* 
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ment  ."an  it  be  to  a  ohild,  to  exerciso  liimself  in  reading  those  parts  of  a  book 
wh«-re  he  understands  nothing?    And  how  little  arc  the  kw  of  Moses,  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  the  propiiecies  in  the  Old,  and  the  epistloi)  and  a{)Ooalypse  in  the 
Ki'W  Tojitament,  suited  to  a  cliild's  cafiacity  ?     And  though  tlie  history  of  the 
evHn^:(>list8,  and  the  Acta,  have  sometiiing  easier;  yet,  tiikeu  ull  together,  it  ifl 
very  di^proportional  to  the  undi-rstitiiding  of  cliildhood.      I  grant,  that  tlie 
pri I toijiK'S  of  religion  are  to  )«  dniwn  from  tlienc-e,  and  in  the  words  of  tite 
si-ripiure;  yet  none  should  be  pro{x>>(i.'d  to  a  child,  hut  i-U'-h  aH  are  suited  to  a 
child's  Ciipacit}'  and  notions.     liut  it  is  far  from  this  to  read  through  the  whole 
Bible,  nnd  that  for  reading's  sake.     And  what  an  odd  jumblo  of  thoughts  must 
a  child  have  in  liis  head,  if  he  have  any  at  all,  such  as  he  should  have  eoneem- 
ing  religion,  wlio  in  liis  tender  age  reads  all  tiie  i>art8  of  tiie  Bible  inditTen^ntlj, 
as  the  word  of  Lioii,  without  any  otiier  di>tinction!     I  am  apt  to  think,  tliat 
this,  in  some  mi>n,  has  been  tlic  very  re«uK)U  why  tiiey  never  had  cle;ir  and  dis- 
tlne'i  tlioughts  of  it  all  their  Uretimc. 

153.  And  now  I  uin  by  chance  fallen  on  this  subjc*ct,  give  nic  leave  to  sn/i 
tliut  th<  ro  are  some  parts  of  tlie  scripture,  which  may  be  pn^(»i'r  to  bo  put  into 
the  haitds  of  a  child  to  engage  him  to  n>ad;  such  its  are  the  story  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren,  of  David  and  Cioliath,  of  David  and  Jonathan,  Ac.,  and  others, 
that  he  should  be  made  to  read  for  his  instruction ;  as  that,  *'  What  you  would 
liave  others  du  unto  you,  do  3'ou  the  .s^ime  unto  them;'*  and  sucli  other  easy  and 
plain  moral  niles,  which,  Wing  titly  cho.sen,  might  often  be  maile  use  ol^  both 
for  reading  and  instruction  together;  and  so  often  read,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
fixed  in  his  memnry;  and  then  ufterwanLs,  as  he  grows  riiH?  for  them,  may  in 
their  turns,  on  flt  occiisions,  be  incukuitcKl  ]Ls  the  stjinding  and  sacred  mil's  of 
his  life  and  actions.  But  the  n  ading  of  the  whole  scripture  inditferently,  ia 
what  I  think  very  inconvenient  for  children,  till  after  having  bei>n  made 
a(M{Uainted  with  the  plainest  fundamental  {mrts  of  it,  they  have  got  some  kind 
of  general  view  of  what  they  ought  princiixdly  to  bi'lieve  and  practice,  which 
yet,  I  think,  they  ought  to  receive  in  the  very  words  of  the  scripture,  and  not 
in  su*-h  as  men.  prei)Os.<^>ssed  by  systems  and  analogies,  are  apt  in  this  &iso  to 
make  u.se  ot,  and  fort'e  ui)on  them.  Dr.  'Worthington,  to  avoid  this,  has  made  a 
catechism,  which  has  all  its  answers  in  the  precise  words  of  the  scripture,  a 
thing  (;f  gixxl  example,  and  such  a  sound  form  of  words  as  no  Christian  can 
except  against,  as  not  lit  for  his  child  to  loam.  Of  this,  as  soon  as  he  can  say 
the  lord's  pniyer,  crciKl,  and  ten  commandments  by  heart,  it  may  be  fit  for  him 
to  ham  a  question  every  day,  or  every  week,  as  his  understanding  is  able  to 
rec(nve,  and  his  memory  to  retain  them.  And,  when  he  has  this  catechism 
perfectly  by  heart,  so  as  readily  and  roundly  to  answer  to  any  question  in  the 
whole  book,  it  may  l)e  convenient  to  lodge  in  his  mind  the  n^maining  moral 
rules,  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  Bible,  as  the  best  exercise  of  his  memory, 
and  that  which  may  bo  always  a  rule  to  him,  ready  at  hand,  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  his  life. 

WRITIXG. 

1 54.  When  he  can  read  English  well,  it  will  be  seasonable  to  enter  him  in 
writing.  And  here  the  first  thmg  should  bo  taught  him,  is  to  hold  his  pen 
right ;  and  this  he  should  be  perfect  in,  before  he  should  1)0  suffered  to  put 
it  to  paper:  for  not  only  children,  but  any  body  else,  that  would  do  any  thing 
well,  should  never  bo  put  upon  too  much  of  it  at  once,  or  be  set  to  perfect 
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thomselvcs  in  two  parts  of  an  action  at  the  same  tiinc,  if  ihcj  can  popflfl^Iy 
be  separated.  I  tliink  the  Italian  way  of  holding  the  pc-n  between  the  thumb 
and  the  fore-flnger  alone  may  be  best;  but  in  tliis  you  should  consult  somo 
good  writlng-mastcT,  or  any  otlior  person  who  writes  well  and  quick.  "When 
he  has  learned  to  hold  iiis  pen  right,  in  the  next  place  he  should  learn  how 
to  lay  his  paper,  and  place  his  arm  and  body  to  it.  These  prsicliecs  l>eing  got 
over,  the  way  to  teach  him  to  write  witiiout  much  trouble,  is  to  get  a  plate 
graved  with  the  characters  of  such  a  hand  as  you  like  iKst:  but  you  must 
remember  to  have  them  a  {>retiy  deal  biggt-r  than  he  should  ordinarily  write ; 
for  every  one  naturally  c<»mcs  by  degrees  to  write  a  less  hand  tlian  he  at 
first  waH  taught,  but  never  a  bigger.  Such  a  plate  being  graved,  let  several 
slieets  of  good  writing-paper  be  printed  oil'  with  red  ink,  which  he  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  go  over  with  a  gotni  pen  lilled  with  black  ink,  which  will 
quickly  bring  his  liaud  to  the  formation  of  those  characters,  being  at  tirst 
allowed  where  to  begin,  and  how  to  fonn  every  letter.  And  when  he  can  do 
tliat  well,  he  must  then  exercise  on  fair  paper;  and  so  may  easily  be  brought  to 
write  the  hand  you  desire. 

DRAWING. 

155.  When  he  can  write  well,  and  quick,  I  thnik  it  may  be  c^mvenient,  not 
only  to  continue  the  exercise  of  his  hand  in  writing,  but  al-o  to  improve  the  use 
of  it  farther  in  drawinjr,  a  thing  very  useful  to  a  gentlen)an  on  several  owa- 
eions,  but  especially  if  he  travel,  as  that  which  helps  a  man  often  to  express,  iu 
a  few  lines  well  put  together,  what  a  whole  sheet  of  paper  in  writing  would  not 
be  able  to  represent  and  make  intclligi)»le.  How  many  buildings  may  a  mau 
see,  how  many  machines  and  liabits  meet  with,  the  ideas  whereof  would  be 
easily  retained  and  communicate«l  by  a  little  skill  in  drawing;  which,  being 
committed  to  wonls,  are  in  danger  to  bo  lost,  or  at  best  but  ill  retiiined  in  the 
most  exact  descriptions  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  I  would  have  your  son  a  perfect 
painter;  to  be  that  to  any  tolerable  degn.'e,  will  r(M|uire  more  time  than  a  young 
gentleman  can  sparo  from  his  other  improvements  of  greater  moment ;  but  so 
much  insight  into  perspective,  and  skill  in  drawing,  as  will  enable  him  to  repre- 
sent tolerably  on  pap»  •  any  thing  he  sees,  except  fa<.*cs,  may,  I  think,  be  got  iu 
a  httle  time,  esi)ecially  if  he  have  a  genius  to  it ;  but  where  that  is  wanting, 
unless  it  be  in  the  things  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  better  to  let  him  pass  them 
by  quietly,  than  to  vex  him  about  them  to  no  purpose ;  and  therefore  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  things  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  rule  holds,  "Nihil  iuvita 
Minerva." 

SnORT-IIAND. 

^  1.  Short-hand,  an  art,  as  I  have  been  told,  known  only  in  England,  may 
perhaps  be  thought  worth  the  learning,  both  for  dispatch  in  what  men  write  for 
their  own  memory,  and  concealment  of  what  they  would  not  have  lie  open  to 
every  eye.  For  he  that  has  once  learned  any  sort  of  char.icter,  may  easily  vary 
it  to  his  own  private  use  or  fancy,  and  with  more  contraction  suit  it  to  the  busi- 
ness he  would  employ  it  in.  Mr.  Rich's,  tlie  best  contrived  of  any  I  have  seen, 
may,  aa  I  think,  by  one  who  knows  and  considers  grammar  well,  be  made  much 
easier  and  shorter.  But,  for  the  learning  this  compendious  way  of  writing, 
there  will  be  no  need  hastily  to  look  out  a  master;  it  will  be  early  enough, 
when  any  convenient  opportunity  offers  itself,  at  any  time  after  his  hand  is  well 
Bottled  in  fmr  and  quick  writing.     For  boys  have  but  little  use  of  sliort-hand,  and 
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shnuld  by  no  means  practice  it,  till  they  write  perfectly  well,  and  have  thor- 
oughly fixed  the  habit  of  doing  so. 

FRRKCH. 

1 5C.  As  soon  as  he  can  speak  English,  it  is  time  for  him  to  learn  some  other 
lan^agc ;  this  nobody  doubts  of,  when  French  is  pn>p(.iHO(l.  And  the  reason  is, 
bocnutie  piH^ple  are  aecustoiiuvi  to  the  right  way  of  teaching  thdt  langna;|^, 
wliieh  is  h}'  talking  it  into  children  in  constant  crmversiition,  and  not  by  gram- 
matiojil  rules.  The  Latin  tongue  would  easily  be  taught  the  same  way,  if  hia 
tutor,  being  I'onstantly  with  iiim,  would  talk  nothing  else  to  him,  and  make  him 
answer  still  in  the  same  language.  Hut  bei'ausc  French  is  a  living  language, 
and  to  be  used  more  in  speaking,  that  should  be  first  learned,  that  the  yet  i)liant 
orgiuis  of  speech  might  be  accustomed  to  a  due  formation  of  those  sounds,  and 
he  g(.'t  the  habit  of  pronouncing  French  well,  which  is  the  harder  to  be  done, 
the  longer  it  is  delaycnl. 

LATIX. 

157.  "Wiien  he  can  spoak  and  read  French  well,  which  in  this  method  is  usu- 
ally in  a  year  or  two,  he  should  proceed  to  Latin,  which  it  is  a  wonder  parents, 
when  tlicy  have  had  the  experiment  in  French,  siiould  not  think  ought  to  be 
leanu'd  tiie  same  way,  by  uUkiiig  and  reading.  Only  care  is  to  be  taken,  wliilst 
he  is  learning  these  foreign  hmguages,  by  speaking  and  reading  nothing  else 
with  his  tutor,  that  he  do  not  forget  to  read  English,  whieli  may  be  preserved 
by  his  mother,  or  somebody  else,  iiearing  him  read  Home  chosen  parts  of  the 
Scripture  or  f»ther  English  book,  every  diiy. 

Iu8.  Latin  I  look  ui>on  as  al:)solutely  necessiiry  to  a  gentleman;  and  indeed 
custorrt,  which  prevails  over  every  thing,  has  made  it  so  much  a  part  of  educa- 
tion, tliat  even  those  children  are  whipiied  to  it,  and  made  to  spend  many  hours 
of  their  precious  time  uneasily  in  Latin,  who,  nt^er  they  are  once  gone  from 
Bi.-lioo].  are  never  to  have  more  to  do  with  it,  as  long  as  they  live.  Can  there 
be  any  thing  more  ridiculous,  tlian  that  a  father  should  waste  his  own  money, 
and  his  son^s  time,  in  setting  him  to  learn  the  Roman  language,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  he  designs  him  for  a  trade,  wherein  he  having  no  use  of  Latin,  £iila 
not  to  forget  tiiat  little  whieli  he  brought  from  school,  and  which  it  is  ten  to  one 
he  abhors  for  the  ill  usage  it  procured  him  ?  Could  it  be  lx*lieved,  unless  we 
had  evt-ry  where  amongst  us  examples  of  it,  that  a  child  should  be  forced  to 
leani  tiie  rudiments  of  a  language,  which  ho  is  never  to  use  in  the  course  of  life 
that  he  is  designed  to,  and  neglect  all  the  while  the  writing  a  good  hand,  and 
casting  account;*,  which  are  of  great  advantage  in  all  conditions  of  life,  and  to 
most  trades  indispensably  n(K:essary  ?  But  though  tliese  qualifications,  requi- 
vite  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  business  of  the  world,  are  seldom  or  never 
to  be  had  nt  gnimmar-scliools ;  yet  thither  not  only  gentlemen  send  their 
younger  sons  intended  for  trades,  but  even  tradesmen  and  fanners  fail  not  to 
Bend  tlieirciiildren,  though  tiiey  have  neither  intention  nor  ability  to  make  them 
scholars.  If  you  ask  them,  why  they  do  this?  they  think  it  as  strange  a  ques- 
tion as  if  you  sliould  ask  them  why  they  go  to  church  ?  Custom  sc-rvtjs  for  rea- 
son, and  haa,  to  those  who  take  it  for  reason,  so  consecrated  this  method  that  it 
is  ahnnst  religiously  observed  by  them;  and  they  stick  to  it,  as  if  their  childien 
had  scarce  an  ortliodox  education,  unless  they  leariRHi  Lilly's  granmiar. 

159.  But  how  necessary  soever  Latin  be  to  some,  and  is  thought  to  be  to 
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Others,  to  whom  it  is  of  no  manner  of  use  or  service,  yet  the  ordinary  way  of 
learning  it  in  a  grammar-school,  is  that,  which  having  had  thoughts  about,  I 
can  n«)t  be  forward  to  encourage.  The  reasons  against  it  are  so  evident  and 
cogent,  that  thoy  have  prevailed  with  some  intelligent  persims  to  quit  the  or- 
dinary road,  not  without  Huccesa,  though  the  method  made  use  of  was  nut  ex- 
actly that  which  I  imagine  the  easiest,  and  in  short  is  this:  to  trouble  the  child 
with  no  grammar  at  all,  but  to  have  Liitin,  as  English  has  been,  without  the 
perplexity  of  rules,  talked  into  him;  for,  if  you  will  consider  it,  Latin  is  no 
more  unknown  to  a  child,  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  than  English ;  and 
yet  he  learns  English  without  master,  rule,  or  grammar ;  and  so  mi^ht  he  liHtiu 
too,  as  TuUy  did,  if  he  had  somebody  always  to  talk  to  him  in  this  language. 
And  when  we  so  often  see  a  French  woman  teach  an  English  girl  to  sjK'ak  and 
read  French  perfectly,  in  a  year  or  two,  without  any  rule  of  grammar,  or  any 
thing  else,  but  prattling  to  her;  I  can  not  but  wonder,  how  gentlemen  havo 
been  overseen  this  way  for  their  sons,  and  thought  them  more  dull  or  incapable 
than  their  daughters. 

IGO.  If  therefore  a  man  cr)uld  be  got,  who,  himself  speaking  good  Initio, 
could  always  be  about  your  son,  talk  constantly  to  him,  and  sutler  him  to  speak 
or  read  nothing  else,  this  will  be  the  true  and  genuine  way,  and  that  which  I 
would  propose,  not  only  as  the  easiest  and  best,  wherein  a  child  might,  with- 
out pains  or  chiding,  get  a  language,  which  others  are  wont  to  be  whipped  for 
at  school,  six  or  seven  years  together;  but  also  as  that,  wherein  at  the  same 
time  he  might  havo  his  mind  and  manners  funned,  and  he  be  instructed  to 
boot  in  several  sciences,  such  as  are  a  good  part  of  geography,  astronomy, 
chronology,  anatomy,  besides  some  parts  of  history,  and  all  other  parts  of 
knowledge  of  things,  that  fall  under  the  senses,  and  require  little  more 
than  memory.  For  there,  if  we  would  take  the  true  way,  our  knowledge 
should  begin,  and  in  those  things  bo  laid  the  Ibundatiou;  and  nut  in  the 
abstract  notions  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  which  are  titter  to  amuse,  than  in- 
form the  underst:uiding,  in  its  first  Bc»tting  out  towards  knowledge.  When 
young  men  have  had  their  heads  empluyeti  a  while  in  those  abstract  specula- 
tions, without  finding  the  success  and  improvement,  or  that  use  of  them  which 
they  exi>ected,  they  are  apt  to  have  mean  thoughts,  either  of  learning,  or  them- 
selves; they  are  tempted  to  quit  their  studies,  and  thmw  away  their  books,  as 
wntaining  nothing  but  hard  words,  and  empty  s^ounds:  or  else  to  conclude  that 
if  there  be  any  real  knowledge  in  them,  they  themselves  have  not  undei"stand- 
ings  capable  of  it.  That  this  is  so,  jK.Thaps  I  could  assure  you  upon  my  own 
experitince.  Amongst  other  things  to  be  leanu-d  by  a  young  gentleman  in 
this  method,  whilst  others  of  his  age  are  wholly  taken  up  with  Latin  and  lan- 
guages, I  may  also  set  down  geometry  for  one,  having  known  a  young  gentle- 
man, bred  something  after  this  way,  able  to  demonstrate  several  propositions  iu 
Euclid,  iK'fore  he  was  thirteen. 

IGL  But  if  such  a  man  ciin  not  be  got,  who  speaks  good  Latin,  and,  being 
able  to  instruct  y(»ur  son  in  all  these  parts  of  knowledge,  will  undertake  it  by 
this  method;  the  next  iKJSt  is  to  havo  him  taught  us  near  this  way  as  may  be, 
which  is  by  taking  some  easy  and  pleasant  lK)ok,  such  as  JEsop's  Fables,  and 
writing  the  English  translation,  (made  as  literal  as  it  can  be.)  in  one  line,  and 
tlio  Latin  words,  which  answer  each  of  them,  just  over  it  in  another.  Theso 
let  him  read  every  day  over  and  over  again,  till  he  perfectly  understands  the 
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isiiu ;  and  then  go  on  to  another  fable,  till  he  be  also  perfect  in  that,  not  omit- 
ting what  he  is  already  perfect  in,  but  sometimes  reviewing  that,  to  keep  it  in 
his  memory.  And  when  he  comes  to  write,  let  these  bo  set  him  for  copies; 
which,  with  the  exercise  of  his  hand,  will  also  advance  him  in  Latin.  This 
bein^a  more  imperfect  way  than  by  talking  Latin  unto  him,  the  formation  of  the 
verbs  first,  and  afterwards  llie  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns  perfectly 
learnt  by  heart,  may  facilitate  his  acquaintanci*  with  the  genius  and  manner  of 
tho  Latin  tongue,  whicli  varies  the  signification  of  verbs  and  nouns,  not  as  the 
modern  languages  do,  by  particles  prefixed,  but  by  ciiaiiging  the  last  syllables. 
More  than  this  of  grammar  I  tliink  he  need  not  have,  till  he  can  read  himself 
"Ssiiictii  Miuervji,"  witli  Si'ioppius  and  Perizonius's  notes. 

In  ti.'aciiing  of  children  this  too,  I  think,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  most 
cases,  when.'  they  stick,  they  are  not  to  be  farther  puzzled,  by  i>utting  them  ujwn 
finding  it  out  tliemselves;  us  by  asking  such  questions  as  these,  viz.:  AVhich  ia 
the  notiiinativo  case  in  the  sentence  they  are  to  construe?  or  demanding  what 
"aufero"  signifies,  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  what  "abstulere"  signifies, 
&c.,  when  they  can  not  readily  tell.  This  wastes  time  only  in  disturbing  them; 
for  whilst  they  are  learning,  and  applying  themselves  with  attention,  they  are 
to  be  kept  in  good  humor,  and  every  thing  made  easy  to  them,  and  as  pleasant 
as  possible.  Therefore,  wherever  they  are  at  a  stand,  and  are  willing  to  go 
forwanls,  help  them  presently  over  the  difficulty  without  any  rebuke  or  chiding: 
remembering  that,  where  harsher  ways  are  taken,  they  are  the  efiect  only  of 
pride  and  {peevishness  in  the  teacher,  who  expects  children  sliould  instantly  be 
masters  of  as  much  as  he  knows:  whercju*  he  should  rather  consider,  that  his 
business  is  to  settle  in  them  habits,  not  angrily  to  inculcate  rules,  which  serve 
for  little  in  tlie  conduct  of  our  lives ;  at  least  are  of  no  use  to  children,  who 
forgi.'t  them  as  s<xm  as  given.  In  sciences  where  their  reason  is  to  be  exercised, 
I  will  not  deny,  but  this  method  may  sometimes  be  varied,  and  difficulties  pro- 
posed on  purpose  to  excite  industry,  and  accustom  the  mind  to  employ  its  whole 
strength  and  siigacity  in  reasoning.  But  yet,  I  guess,  this  is  not  to  Ix^  done  to 
children  whilst  very  young;  nor  at  their  entrance  upon  any  sort  of  knowledge: 
then  every  thing  of  itsi'lf  is  difficulty  and  the  great  use  and  skill  of  a  teacher  ia 
to  make  all  as  easy  as  he  can.  But  particularly  in  learning  of  languages  there 
ia  least  occasion  for  {)osing  of  children.  For  languages  being  to  be  learn tnl  by 
rote,  custom,  and  memory,  are  then  spoken  in  greatest  perfection,  when  all  rulea 
of  granunar  are  utterly  forgotten.  I  grant  the  grammar  of  a  language  is  some- 
times very  carefully  to  be  studied:  but  it  is  only  to  be  studieil  by  a  grown 
man,  when  he  applies  himself  to  the  undersUinding  of  any  language  criticfdly, 
which  is  seldom  the  businctss  of  any  but  profeased  scholars.  This,  I  think, 
will  be  agreed  to,  that,  if  a  gentleman  be  to  study  any  language,  it  ought  to 
be  that  of  his  own  country,  that  he  may  understand  the  language,  which  he 
has  constant  use  o^  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 

There  is  yet  a  farther  reason,  why  masters  and  teachers  should  raise  no  diffi- 
culties to  their  scholars ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  smooth  their  way,  and 
readily  help  them  forwards,  where  they  find  them  stop.  Children's  minds  are 
narrow  and  weak,  and  usually  susceptible  but  of  one  thouglit  at  once.  What- 
ever is  in  a  child's  head,  fills  it  for  the  time,  es|)ecially  if  set  on  with  any  paa- 
eion.  It  should  tiiercfore  be  the  skill  and  art  of  the  teacher,  to  clear  their 
heads  of  all  other  thoughts,  whilst  they  are  learning  of  any  thing,  the  beite'' 
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to  msKe  room  for  what  he  would  iDstill  into  them,  that  it  may  be  received 
with  attention  and  application,  without  wliich  it  leaves  no  impression.  The 
natural  temper  of  children  disposes  their  minds  to  wander.  Novelty  alone 
takes  them ;  whatever  that  presents,  they  are  presently  eager  to  have  a  taste 
of,  and  are  as  soon  satiated  with  it.  Tliey  quickly  grow  weary  of  the  same 
tiling,  and  so  have  almost  their  whole  delight  in  change  and  variety.  It  is 
a  c<jntra diction  to  the  notural  state  of  childhood,  for  them  to  fix  their  fleeting 
thoughts.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  the  temper  of  their  bnjins,  or  the  quick- 
ness or  instiibility  of  their  animal  spirits,  over  which  the  mind  has  not  yet  got 
a  full  command ;  this  is  visible,  that  it  is  a  pain  to  children  to  keep  their 
thouglits  steady  to  any  thing.  A  lasting  continued  attention  is  one  oT  the 
hardest  tasks  can  be  imposed  on  them :  and  therefore,  he  that  requires  their 
application,  should  endeavor  to  make  what  ho  proposes  as  grateful  and 
agreeable  as  possible;  at  least,  he  ought  to  take  care  not  to  join  any  dis- 
pleasing or  frightful  idea  with  it.  If  they  come  not  to  their  books  with  some 
kind  of  liking  and  relisli,  it  is  no  wonder  their  thoughts  should  be  perpetually 
shifting  from  what  disgusts  them,  and  seek  better  entertainment  in  more 
pleasing  objects,  after  which  they  will  unavoidably  be  gadding. 

It  is,  I  know,  the  usual  method  of  tutors,  to  endeavor  to  procure  attention 
in  their  8c*holars,  and  to  fix  their  minds  to  the  business  in  hand,  by  rebukes 
and  corrections,  if  they  find  them  ever  so  little  wandering.  But  such  treat- 
ment is  sure  to  produce  the  quite  contrary  effect.  Passionate  words  or  blows 
from  the  tutor  fill  the  child's  mind  with  terror  and  afirightment,  which  im- 
me«liately  takes  it  wholly  up,  and  leaves  no  room  for  other  impressions.  I 
believe  there  is  nobody,  that  reads  this,  but  may  recollect,  what  disorder 
hasty  or  imperious  words  from  his  parents  or  teachers  have  caused  in  his 
thoughts;  how  for  the  time  it  has  turned  his  brains,  so  that  he  scarce  knew 
what  wjis  said  by,  or  to  him :  he  presently  lost  the  sigiit  of  what  he  was 
upon ;  his  mind  was  filled  with  disorder  and  confusion,  and  in  that  state  was 
no  longer  capable  of  attention  to  any  thing  else. 

It  is  true,  parents  and  governors  ought  to  settle  and  establish  their 
authority,  by  an  awe  over  the  minds  of  those  under  their  tuition;  and  to 
nile  them  by  that:  but  when  they  iiave  got  an  ascendant  over  them,  they 
should  use  it  with  great  moderation,  and  not  make  themselves  such  scare- 
crows, that  their  scholars  should  always  tremble  in  their  sight.  Such  an 
austerity  may  make  their  government  easy  to  themselves,  but  of  very  little 
use  to  their  jmpils.  It  is  impossible  cliildren  should  learn  any  thing,  whilst 
their  thoughts  are  passessed  and  disturbed  with  any  passion,  especially  fear, 
which  makes  the  strongest  impression  on  their  yet  tender  and  weak  spirit*. 
Keep  the  mind  in  an  easy  calm  temper,  when  you  would  have  it  receive  your 
instructions,  or  any  increase  of  k;iowledge.  It  is  as  impossible  to  draw  fair  and 
regular  characters  on  a  trembling  mind,  as  on  a  shaking  paper. 

The  great  skill  of  a  teacher  is  to  get  and  keep  the  attention  of  his  scholar: 
whilst  he  has  that,  he  is  sure  to  advance  as  fast  as  the  learner's  abilities  will 
carry  him ;  and  without  that,  all  his  bustle  and  pother  will  be  to  little  or  no 
purpose.  To  attain  this,  he  should  make  the  child  comprehend,  (as  much  ns 
may  V^e.)  the  usefulness  of  what  he  teaches  him ;  and  let  him  see,  by  what  he 
has  learned,  that  he  can  do  something  which  he  could  not  do  before :  some- 
thing which  gives  him  some  power  and  real  advantage  above  others,  who  are 
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ignomnt  of  it  To  this  he  should  add  sweetness  in  all  his  instructions ;  and  by 
a  certain  tenderness  in  his  whole  c»rriagc,  make  the  child  sensible  that  he  loves 
him,  iind  designs  nothing  but  his  good ;  the  only  way  to  beget  lovo  in  the  child, 
which  will  make  him  hearken  to  his  lessons,  and  relish  what  he  teaches  him. 

Nothing  but  obstinacy  should  meet  with  any  imperiousnctss  or  rough  usage. 
All  other  iuults  should  be  corrected  with  a  gentle  hand ;  and  kind  encoursi;;ing 
words  will  work  better  and  more  effectually  upon  a  willing  mind  and  even 
prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  perversencss,  whicii  rough  and  imperious  asjige 
ot\en  produces  in  well-disposed  and  generous  minds.  It  is  true,  obstinacy  and 
willful  neglects  must  bo  mtistered,  even  thoujfh  it  cost  blows  to  do  it:  but  I  am 
apt  to  think  pon'erseness  in  the  pupils  is  often  the  effect  of  forwardness  in  the 
tutor:  anil  that  most  children  would  seldom  have  deserved  blows,  if  needless 
and  misapplied  roughness  hud  not  taught  them  ill-nature,  and  given  them  an 
aversion  to  their  teuoher  and  all  that  comes  from  him. 

Inadvertency,  forgetfulness,  unsteadiness,  and  wandering  of  thought,  are  the 
natur.il  faults  of  chihlhood ;  and  therefore,  when  they  are  not  observed  to  bo 
willful,  are  to  be  mentioned  softly,  and  gained  ujwn  by  time.  If  everj*  slip  of 
this  kind  produces  anger  and  rating,  the  occasions  of  rebuke  and  comx'tiona 
will  return  so  often  that  the  tutor  will  bo  a  constant  terror  and  uneasiness  to 
his  fiupils ;  which  one  thing  is  enough  to  hinder  their  profiting  by  his  lessonsi 
and  to  defeat  all  his  methods  of  instruction. 

I>.'t  the  awe  he  luis  gf>t  upon  their  minds  be  so  tempered  with  the  constant 
murk.<i  of  tenderness  and  gfjod  will,  that  affei^tion  may  spur  them  to  their  duty, 
and  make  them  find  a  pleasure  in  complying  with  his  dictates.  This  will  bring 
tlu-m  with  satisf-iction  to  their  tutor;  make  them  hearken  to  him,  as  to  one  who 
is  their  friend,  that  cherishes  them,  and  takes  pains  for  their  goo<l ;  this  will 
keep  their  thoughts  easy  and  free,  whilst  they  are  with  him,  the  only  tamper 
wherein  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  new  informations,  and  of  admitting 
into  itficlf  those  impressions,  which  if  not  taken  and  retained,  all  that  they  and 
their  teacher  do  together  is  lost  labor ;  there  is  much  uneasiness,  and  little 
learning. 

1(52.  When,  by  this  way  of  interlining  Latin  and  English  one  with  another, 
he  has  got  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  may  then  bo  advanced 
a  little  farther  to  the  reading  of  some  other  easy  Jjatin  book,  such  as  Justin,  or 
Kutropius ;  and  to  make  the  reading  and  understanding  of  it  the  less  tcnlioua 
and  difficult  to  him,  let  him  help  himself,  if  the  please,  with  the  Knglish  transla- 
tion. Nor  lot  the  objtHJtion,  that  he  will  then  know  it  only  by  rote,  fright  any 
one.  This,  when  well  considered,  is  not  of  any  moment  against,  but  plainly 
for.  thi>t  way  of  learning  a  language ;  for  languagv's  are  only  to  be  learned  by 
rote ;  and  a  man,  who  does  not  speak  English  or  Latin  perfectly  by  rote,  so  that 
liaving  thought  of  the  thing  he  would  speak  of,  his  tongue  of  course,  without 
thought  of  rule  or  grammar,  falls  into  the  proper  expression  and  idiom  of  thait 
language,  does  not  speak  it  well,  nor  is  master  of  it.  And  I  would  fain  have 
any  one  name  to  me  that  tongue,  that  any  one  can  learn  or  speak  as  he  should 
do,  by  tiie  rules  of  grammar.  Languages  were  made  not  by  rules  or  art,  but 
by  accident,  and  the  common  use  of  the  people.  And  he  that  will  speak  them 
well,  has  no  other  nilo  but  that;  nor  any  thing  to  trust  to  but  his  memory',  and 
the  habit  of  speaking  after  the  fashion  learned  from  those  that  are  allowed  to 
speak  pruperly.  which,  in  other  words,  is  only  to  speak  by  rote. 
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GRAMMAR. 

It  will  possibly  be  asked  here,  Is  grammar  then  of  no  use?  And  have  thow 
who  have  tiikeu  so  much  pains  in  reducing  several  languages  to  rules  and  ob- 
servations, who  have  writ  so  murh  about  declensions  and  conjugations,  about 
concords  and  syntaxis,  lost  their  labor,  and  been  learned  to  no  purpose?  I  8:y 
not  so;  grammar  has  its  place  too.  liui  this  I  think  1  may  say,  there  is  more' 
stir  a  great  deal  made  with  it  than  there  needs,  and  those  are  tormented  about 
it,  to  whom  it  does  not  at  all  l>elong;  I  mean  children,  at  the  age  wherein  th<y 
are  usually  perplexc*d  with  it  in  grammar  schools. 

There  is  nothing  more  evid<'nt,  thun  that  languages  learned  by  rote  serve  well 
enough  for  the  common  aflaire  of  life,  and  ordinary  commerce.  Nay,  pcTffons 
of  quality  of  the  softer  sex,  and  such  of  them  as  have  spent  their  time  m  well- 
bred  company,  show  us,  that  this  plain  natural  way,  without  the  least  study  or 
knowledge  of  grammar,  can  carry  them  to  a  great  degree  of  elegancy  and  polite- 
ness in  their  language :  and  there  are  ladies  who,  without  knowing  what  tensea 
and  participles,  adverbs  and  prejxisitions  are,  speak  as  pn.»i>erly,  and  as  eorncily, 
(they  might  take  it  for  an  ill  compliment,  if  I  said  as  any  country  school-master,) 
as  most  gentlemen  who  have  been  bred  up  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  gnuiimar 
schools.  Grammar,  therefore,  we  see  may  be  spared  in  some  cases.  The  (ques- 
tion then  will  be,  To  whom  should  it  be  taught,  and  whtn  ?     To  this  I  answer, 

1.  Men  learn  languages  for  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  and  c<»m- 
muiiication  of  thoughts  in  common  life,  without  any  farther  design  in  their  uso 
of  them.  And  for  this  purpose  the  original  way  of  learning  a  language  by  con- 
versiUion  not  only  serves  well  enough,  but  is  to  bo  preferred  as  the  most  ex- 
pt.'dite,  j»n>per,  and  natural.  Therefore,  to  this  uso  of  language  one  may  answer, 
that  grannnar  is  not  necessary.  This  so  many  of  my  readers  must  be  forced  to 
allow,  as  understand  what  1  here  ?ay,  and  who  conversing  with  others,  under- 
suind  them  without  having  ever  been  taught  the  gran»mar  of  tlio  Knglish 
tongue:  which  I  suppose  is  the  case  of  incomparably  the  greatest  part  of  Kng- 
lishmen ;  of  whom  I  have  never  yet  known  any  one  who  learned  his  mother- 
tongue  by  rules. 

2.  Others  there  are,  the  greatest  part  of  whoso  business  in  this  world  is  to  be 
done  with  their  tongues,  and  with  their  pens;  and  to  those  it  is  convenient,  if 
not  necessary,  that  they  should  speak  properly  and  correctly,  whea»by  they 
may  let  their  thoughts  into  other  men's  minds  the  more  easily,  and  with  the 
greater  impression.  Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  any  sort  of  speaking,  so  as 
wUl  make  him  be  understood,  is  not  thought  enough  for  a  gentleman.  Ho 
ought  to  study  grammar,  amongst  the  other  helps  of  speaking  well ;  but  it  must 
be  the  grammar  of  his  own  tongue,  of  the  language  he  uses,  that  he  may  urider- 
Btimd  his  own  country  speech  nicely,  and  speak  it  properly,  without  slux^king 
the  ears  of  those  it  is  addressed  to  with  solecisms  and  offensive  irrej-ularities. 
And  to  this  purpose  grammar  is  necessary;  but  it  is  the  grammar  only  of  their 
own  proper  tongues,  and  to  those  only  who  would  take  pains  in  cultivating 
their  language,  and  in  perfecting  their  styles.  Whether  all  gentlemen  should 
n(>t  do  this,  I  leave  to  bo  considered,  since  the  want  of  propriety,  and  gram- 
matical exactness,  is  thought  very  mis-becoming  one  of  that  rank,  and  usually 
draws  on  one  guilty  of  such  faults  the  censure  of  having  had  a  lower  breeding, 
and  worse  company  than  suits  with  his  quality.     If  this  be  so,  (as  I  supi>o8e 
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• 

is,)  it  will  bo  matter  of  wonder,  why  youDg  gentlemen  are  forced  to  learn  the 
grammars  of  foreign  and  dead  languages,  and  are  never  once  told  of  the  gram- 
mar of  their  own  tongrues :  they  do  not  so  much  as  know  there  is  any  such 
thing,  much  less  is  it  made  their  business  to  be  instnict<;d  in  it  Nor  is  their 
own  language  ever  proposed  to  them  as  worthy  their  care  and  cultivating, 
thougii  they  have  daily  use  of  it,  and  are  not  seldom  in  the  fliture  course  of 
tlii'ir  hves  judged  ofj  by  their  handsome  or  awkward  way  of  expressing  them- 
selves iu  it.  'Whereas  the  languages  whose  grammars  they  have  been  so  much 
employed  in,  are  such  as  probably  they  sliall  scarce  ever  speak  or  write;  or,  if 
uix)n  ocoaifion  this  should  happen,  they  shall  be  excused  for  the  mistakes  and 
fiiults  tiiey  make  in  it.  Would  not  a  Chinese,  wlio  took  notice  of  this  way  of 
breeding,  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  all  our  young  gentlemen  were  designed  to  be 
teachers  and  professors  of  the  dead  languages  of  foreign  countries,  and  not  to 
be  irioii  of  businer?s  in  their  own  ? 

3.  There  is  a  third  sort  of  men,  who  apply  themselves  to  two  or  three  foreign, 
dead,  (and  which  amongst  us  are  called  the  learned.)  languages,  make  them 
their  study,  and  pi(]ue  themselves  upon  their  skill  in  them.  No  doubt  those 
who  propose  to  themselves  the  learning  of  any  language  with  this  view,  and 
would  be  critically  exact  in  it,  ought  carefully  to  study  the  grammar  of  it.  I 
would  not  bo  miritaken  here,  us  if  tliis  were  to  under- value  Greek  and  Latin :  I 
grant  these  arc  langmiges  of  great  use  and  excellency;  and  a  man  can  have  no 
place  jjinongst  the  learned,  in  this  j)art  of  the  world,  who  is  a  stranger  to  them. 
But  the  knowledge  a  gentleman  would  ordinarily  draw  for  his  us(!,  out  of  the 
Honian  and  Greek  writers,  I  think  he  may  attain  witiiout  studying  the  gram- 
mars of  those  tongues,  and,  by  bare  reading,  may  come  to  understand  them 
Buni(!iently  for  all  his  purposes.  How  much  farther  he  shall  at  any  time  be 
concerned  to  look  into  the  grammar  and  critical  niceties  of  either  of  these 
tongues,  he  himself  will  be  able  to  determine,  when  ho  comes  to  propose  to 
him.self  the  study  of  any  thing  that  shall  require  it.  Which  brings  me  to  the 
other  part  of  the  inquiry,  viz. : — 

"  When  grammar  should  he  taught?*' 

To  which,  upon  the  premised  grounds,  the  answer  is  obvious,  viz.: — 

That  if  grammar  ought  to  be  taught  at  any  time,  it  must  be  to  one  that  can 
speak  the  language  already:  how  else  can  he  be  taught  the  grammar  of  it? 
Thi.s,  at  least,  is  evident  from  the  practice  of  the  wise  and  learned  nations 
among!«t  the  ancients.  They  made  it  a  part  of  education  to  cultivate  their  own, 
not  fjreign  tongues.  The  Greeks  counted  all  other  nations  barbarous,  and  had 
A  contempt  for  their  languages.  And,  though  the  Greek  learning  grew  in  credit 
amongst  the  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  their  commonwealtli,  yet  it  was  the 
Roman  tongue  that  was  made  the  study  of  their  youth :  their  own  language 
tliey  were  to  make  use  of)  and  therefore  it  was  their  own  language  they  were 
instructed  and  exercised  in. 

But  more  particularly  to  determine  the  proper  season  for  grammar;  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  reasonably  be  made  any  one's  study,  but  as  an  introduction  to 
rhetoric :  when  it  is  thought  time  to  put  any  one  upon  the  care  of  polishing  hia 
tongue,  and  of  speaking  better  than  the  illiterate,  then  is  the  time  for  him  to  be 
instructed  in  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  not  before.  For  grammar  being  to 
teach  men  not  to  speak,  but  to  speak  correctly,  and  according  to  the  exact  rules 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  one  part  of  elegancy,  there  ia  little  use  of  the  one  to 
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him  that  has  no  Deed  of  the  other;  whore  rhetoric  is  not  necessary,  {j^mmar 
may  be  spared.  I  know  not  why  any  one  should  waste  his  time  and  beat  his 
Lead  about  the  Latin  grammar,  who  docs  not  intend  to  be  a  critic,  or  make 
Bix'oches,  and  write  dispatches  in  it.  When  any  one  finds  in  himself  a  necessity 
or  disposition  to  study  any  foreign  language  to  the  bottom,  and  to  l>e  nicely 
exact  ni  the  knowledge  of  it,  it  will  bo  time  enough  to  take  a  grammatical 
survey  of  it.  If  his  use  of  it  be  only  to  understand  some  books  writ  in  it  with- 
out a  critical  knowledge  of  the  tongue  itself,  reading  alone,  as  I  have  said,  will 
attain  this  end,  without  charging  the  mind  with  the  multiplied  rules  and  intri- 
cacies  of  grammar. 

1G3.  For  the  exorcise  of  his  writing,  let  him  sometimes  translate  Latin  into 
English:  but  the  learning  of  Lfitin  being  nothing  but  the  learning  of  words,  a 
very  unpleasant  business  both  to  yoimg  and  old,  join  as  much  other  real 
knowledge  with  it  as  you  cjm,  beginning  still  with  that  which  lies  most  obvious 
to  the  senses;  such  as  is  the  knowledge  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  and 
particularly  timber  and  fniit  trees,  their  parts  and  ways  of  propagation,  wherein 
a  great  deal  may  bo  taught  a  child,  which  will  not  be  ustOeas  to  the  man.  But 
more  especially  geography,  astronomy,  and  anatomy.  ihU  whatever  you  are 
teaching  him,  have  a  care  still,  that  you  do  not  clog  him  with  too  much  at 
once ;  or  make  any  thing  his  businesi*  but  downright  virtue,  or  reprove  him  for 
any  thing  but  vice,  or  some  apparent  tendency  to  it. 

THEMES. 

1G4.  But,  if,  after  all,  his  fate  be  to  go  to  school  to  get  the  lAiin  tongue,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the  method  I  think  best  to  be  observed 
in  school.s.  You  must  submit  to  that  you  lind  there,  not  expect  to  have  it 
changed  for  your  son ;  but  yet  by  all  means  obtain,  if  you  can,  that  he  be  not 
employed  in  making  Latin  themes  and  declamations,  and,  least  of  all,  verses  of 
any  kind.*  You  may  insist  on  it,  if  it  will  do  any  good,  that  you  have  no 
design  to  make  him  either  a  Latin  orator  or  poet,  but  barely  would  have  him 
understand  i)erfectly  a  Latin  author ;  and  that  you  observe  those  who  teach  any 
of  the  modem  languages,  and  that  with  success,  never  amuse  their  scholars  to 
make  si)eeches  or  verses  either  in  French  or  Italian,  their  business  being 
language  barely  and  not  invention. 

1G5.  But  to  tell  you,  a  little  more  fully,  why  I  would  not  have  him  exercised 
in  making  of  themes  and  verses:  1.  As  to  themes,  they  have,  I  confess,  the 
pretense  of  something  useful,  which  is  to  teach  people  to  speak  handsomely  and 
well  on  any  subject;  which,  if  it  could  be  attained  this  way,  I  own  would  be  a 
great  advantage ;  there  being  nothing  more  becoming  a  gentleman,  nor  nioro 
useful  in  all  the  occurrences  of  life,  tlum  to  be  able,  on  any  occasion,  to  speak 
well,  and  to  the  purpose.  But  this  I  sjiy,  that  the  making  of  themes,  as  is  usual 
in  schools,  helps  not  one  jot  towards  it :  for  do  but  consider  what  it  is  in  making 
a  theme  that  a  young  lad  is  employed  about;  it  is  to  make  a  speech  on  some 
Latin  saying,  as  "  Omnia  vincitamor,"  or  "  Non  lic».'t  in  bello  bis  peccare,"  &a 
And  here  the  poor  lad,  who  wants  knowledge  of  those  things  he  is  to  speak  ofj 
which  is  to  be  had  only  from  time  and  observation,  must  set  his  invention  on 

*  In  this  and  eeyeral  following  topics,  the  anthor  seems  entirely  to  overlook  the  benefits  of 
practice,  the  most  effectual  method  of  learning.— Eo. 
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the  rack,  to  say  Bomething  where  lie  knows  nothing,  which  is  a  sort  of  j^gjptiati 
tyranny,  to  bid  them  make  bricks  who  have  not  yet  any  of  the  materials  And 
therefore  it  is  usual,  in  such  case?,  for  the  poor  children  to  go  to  those  of  higher 
forms  with  this  petition,  "  Pray  give  me  a  little  sense ;"  which  whether  it  be 
more  reasonable  or  more  ridiculous,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Before  a  man  can 
be  in  any  capacity  to  speak  on  any  subject,  it  is  necessary  he  be  acquainted  with 
it ;  or  else  it  is  as  foolish  to  set  him  to  discourse  of  it,  as  to  set  a  blind  man  to 
talk  of  colors,  or  a  deaf  man  of  music.  And  would  you  not  think  him  a  little 
cracked  who  would  require  another  to  make  on  argument  on  a  moot-point,  who 
understands  nothing  of  our  laws?  And  what,  I  pray,  do  school-boyii  under^ 
stand  concerning  those  matters,  wliich  are  used  to  be  proposed  to  them  in  thchr 
themes,  «is  subjects  to  discourse  on,  to  whet  and  exercise  their  fancies? 

IGG.  In  the  next  place,  consider  the  linguago  that  their  themes  are  made  in : 
it  is  Latin,  a  language  foreign  in  their  country,  and  long  since  dead  everywhere; 
a  language  which  your  sou,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  shall  never  liavo  an  occiision 
once  to  make  a  speech  in  as  long  as  he  lives,  after  he  comes  to  be  a  ni:in;  and 
a  language,  wherein  the  manner  of  expressing  one's  self  is  so  fur  did'erent  from 
our:^,  that  to  be  perfect  in  that,  would  very  little  improve  the  purity  and  facility 
of  his  English  style.  Besides  that,  there  is  now  so  little  room  or  use  for  set 
speeches  in  our  own  language  in  any  part  of  our  English  business,  that  I  can 
see  no  pretense  for  this  sort  of  exercise  in  our  schools ;  unless  it  can  be  supposed, 
tiiat  the  making  of  set  L:itin  speeches  should  be  the  way  to  teacli  men  to  si)cak 
well  in  English  extempore.  Tlio  way  to  that  I  should  think  rather  to  be  tiiis: 
that  there  should  be  proposed  to  young  gentlemen  rational  and  usi'ful  quest icms, 
suited  to  their  age  and  capacities,  and  on  subjects  not  wholly  unknown  to  them, 
nor  out  of  their  way:  such  as  these,  when  they  arc  rii>e  for  exercisi^s  of  this 
nature,  they  should,  extempore,  or  after  a  little  meditation  upon  the  si»ot,  si>eak 
to,  without  penning  of  any  thing.  For  I  ask,  if  ho  will  examine  the  ett'ects  of 
this  way  of  learning  to  speak  well,  who  sp<*ak  iK-st  in  any  business,  when  occa- 
sion calls  them  to  it  upon  any  debate :  either  those  who  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  compose  and  write  down  b<'forchnnd  what  they  would  say,  or  those 
who  thinking  only  of  the  matter,  to  understand  that  as  well  as  they  can,  use 
themselves  only  to  speak  extempore  ?  And  he  that  shall  judge  by  this,  will  be 
little  apt  to  think,  that  the  accustoming  him  to  studied  speeches,  and  set  com- 
positions, is  the  way  to  fit  a  young  gentleman  for  business. 

1G7.  But,  perhaps,  wo  shall  be  told,  it  is  to  improve  and  perfect  them  in  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  is  true,  that  is  their  proper  business  at  school;  but  the  mak- 
ing of  themes  is  not  the  way  to  it :  that  peri)lexes  their  brains,  about  invention 
of  things  to  bo  said,  not  alK)ut  the  signification  of  words  to  bo  leanit ;  and, 
when  they  are  making  a  theme,  it  is  thoughts  they  sean?h  and  sweat  for,  and 
not  language.  But  the  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue,  being  uneasy  and 
unpleasant  enough  in  itself,  should  not  be  cumbenMi  with  any  other  difliculties, 
as  is  done  in  this  way  of  proceeding.  In  fine,  if  boys'  invention  be  to  be 
qui<.>kened  by  such  exercise,  let  them  make  themes  in  English,  where  they  have 
facility,  and  a  command  of  words,  and  will  better  see  what  kind  of  thoughts 
they  have,  when  put  into  their  own  language:  and,  if  the  Latin  tongue  be 
to  be  learned,  let  it  be  done  in  the  easiest  way,  without  toiling  and  dis- 
gusting the  mind  by  so  uneasy  an  employment  as  that  of  making  speeches  joined 
to  it 
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VERSIFYIXO. 

168.  If  these  may  be  any  reasons  against  cliildren^s  making  Latin  themes  at 
school,  I  liavo  much  more  to  say,  and  of  more  weight,  against  their  making 
vers<'8  of  any  sort:  for  if  he  has  no  genius  to  poetry,  it  is  the  most  unrwison- 
able  tiling  in  the  world  to  torment  a  child,  and  waste  his  time  about  that  which 
«m  iievcT  succeed;  and  if  he  have  a  jx-iotic  vein,  it  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing 
in  the  world,  that  the  father  shouM  d(?siro  or  sutler  it  to  be  cherish(?d  or  im- 
proved. Methinks  the  parents  should  labor  to  have  it  stifliHl  and  supprt'ssLd  as 
maeh  as  niav  be:  and  I  know  not  what  rcsison  a  father  can  have  to  wish  his 
son  a  poet,  who  docs  not  desire  to  have  him  bid  detiance  to  all  other  callings 
and  bu.sineas:  which  is  not  yet  the  worst  of  the  case;  for  if  he  proves  a  suc- 
cessful rhymer,  and  gets  once  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  1  desire  it  may  be  con- 
sitlered  what  company  and  places  he  is  likely  to  spend  his  time  in,  nay  and 
estate  too :  for  it  is  very  seldom  seen,  that  wny  one  discovers  mines  of  gold,  or 
silver  in  Pannissua.  It  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil;  and  there  are  very 
few  instances  of  those  who  have  added  to  their  patrimony  by  any  thing  they 
have  reaped  from  thi  nee.  Po<'try  and  gaming,  which  u>ually  go  togfther,  are 
alike  in  this  too,  that  they  seldom  bring  any  advantage,  but  to  those  who  have 
nothing  else  to  live  on.  Men  of  estates  almost  constantly  go  away  losers;  and 
it  is  well  if  they  es'.ape  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  their  whole  estates,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  them.  If,  theretbre,  you  would  not  have  your  son  the  liddlc  to 
every  jovial  company,  without  whom  the  sparks  could  not  nlish  their  whie,  nor 
know  how  to  pass  an  afternocai  idly;  if  you  would  nnt  have  him  waste  his  time 
and  estate  to  divert  others,  and  contemn  thi^  dirty  acres  left  him  by  his  ances- 
tors, I  do  not  think  you  will  much  care  he  should  be  a  poet,  or  that  his  school- 
master should  enter  him  in  versifying.  But  yet,  if  any  one  will  think  poetry  a 
desirable  quality  in  his  son,  and  that  the  study  of  ii  would  raise  his  fancy  and 
parts,  he  must  needs  yet  confess,  that,  to  that  end,  reading  the  excellent  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  is  of  more  use  than  making  bad  verses  of  his  own,  in  a 
language  that  is  not  his  own.  And  he,  whose  design  it  is  to  excel  in  Knglish 
poetry,  would  not,  I  guess,  think  the  way  to  it  were  to  make  his  first  es»»y8  in 
Latin  verses. 

MEMOllITER  RECITATION. 

109.  Another  thing,  very  ordinary  in  the  vulgar  method  of  grammar-.ochools, 
tljcre  is,  of  which  I  see  no  use  at  all,  unless  it  Ixj  to  balk  young  lads  in  the  way 
to  learning  languages,  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  made  as  easy  and 
pleasant  as  may  be ;  and  that  which  was  painful  in  it,  as  much  as  possible, 
quite  removed.  That  which  1  mean,  and  hero  complain  of,  is,  their  being  forced 
to  leani  by  heart  great  parcels  of  the  authors  which  are  t^iught  them ;  wherein  I 
nan  discover  no  advantage  at  all,  especially  to  the  business  they  are  upon. 
Languages  are  to  be  learnt  only  by  reading  and  talking,  and  not  by  scraps  of 
authors  got  by  heart;  which  when  a  man's  head  is  stuffed  with,  he  has  got  the 
just  furniture  of  a  pedant,  and  it  is  the  ready  way  to  make  him  one,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  less  becoming  a  gentleman.  For  what  can  be  more  ridiculous, 
than  to  mix  the  rich  and  handsome  thoughts  and  sayings  of  others  with  a  deal 
of  jKJor  stutT  of  his  own ;  wliich  is  thereby  the  more  exposed ;  and  has  no 
other  grace  in  it,  nor  will  otherwise  recommend  the  speaker  than  a  thread-bare 
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russet  coat  would,  that  was  set  off  with  large  patches  of  scarlet  and  glittering 
brofado?  Indeed,  where  a  passage  comes  in  the  way,  whose  matter  is  worth 
remoinbranoe,  and  the  expression  of  it  very  close  and  excellent,  (as  there  are 
many  puch  in  the  ancient  authors,)  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  lodge  it  in  the  minds 
of  young  scholars,  and  with  such  admirable  strokes  of  those  great  masters 
sometimes  exercise  the  memories  of  school-boys :  but  their  learning  of  their 
lessons  by  heart,  as  they  happen  to  full  out  in  their  bookn,  witlioul  choice  or  dis- 
tinction, I  know  not  what  it  serves  for,  but  to  misp<'nd  their  time  and  pains,  and 
give  them  a  disgust  and  aversion  to  their  books,  wherein  they  find  nothing  but 
useless  trouble. 

170.  I  hear  it  is  said,  thnt  children  should  be  employed  in  getting  things  by 
heart,  to  exercise  and  improve  their  memories.  I  could  wisli  this  were  said 
with  as  much  authority  of  reason,  as  it  is  with  forwanincHS  of  iussurance;  and 
that  this  practice  were  established  upon  g<»od  observation,  more  than  old  cus- 
tom; for  it  is  cvidf-nt.  that  strength  of  memory  is  owing  to  a  happy  c(:»nstitu- 
tion,  and  not  to  any  habitual  improvement  got  by  exercise.  It  is  true,  what 
the  mind  is  intent  upon,  and  for  fear  of  letting  it  slip,  often  imprints  afresh  on 
itself  by  fri'<juent  rdltviion,  that  it  is  apt  to  retain,  but  still  according  to  its  own 
natural  strength  of  retention.  An  impression  made  f>n  beeswax  or  lead  will 
not  la«t  so  long  as  on  bra.^^s  or  steel.  Indeed,  if  it  be  renewed  often,  it  may  last 
the  longer;  but  every  new  reflecting  on  it  is  a  now  impresvsion,  and  it  is  from 
thence  one  is  to  reckon,  if  one  wouM  know  how  long  the  mind  retains  it.  But 
the  learning  pages  of  Jjntin  by  heart,  no  more  tits  the  memory  for  retention  of 
any  thing  else,  than  the  graving  of  ono  sentence  in  lead,  makes  it  the  more 
capable  of  retaining  firmly  any  other  characters.  If  such  a  sort  of  exercise  of 
the  mt'niory  were  able  to  give  it  strength,  and  imj^rove  our  parts,  players  of  all 
other  pei)j)le  nnist  needs  have  the  best  nn-rnorics,  and  be  the  best  comi)any :  but 
wheMuT  the  scraps  they  have  got  into  thrir  head  this  way,  make  them  remem- 
ber other  things  the  better;  and  whether  tlu'ir  parts  be  improved  proportion- 
ably  to  the  pains  they  have  taken  in  getting  by  heart  other  sayings;  experience 
will  show.  Memory  is  so  necessary  to  all  parts  and  conditions  of  life,  and  so 
little  is  to  be  dcme  without  it,  that  we  are  not  to  fear  it  should  grow  dull  and 
useless  for  want  of  exercise,  if  exercise  would  make  it  grow  stronger.  But  I 
fear  this  faculty  of  the  mind  is  not  capable  of  much  help  and  amendment  in 
general,  by  any  exercise  or  endeavor  of  ours,  at  least  not  by  that  used  upon 
this  pretense  in  grammar-schools.  And  if  Xerxes  was  able  to  call  every  com- 
mon soldier  by  his  name,  in  his  army,  that  consisted  of  no  lesis  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  I  think  it  may  be  guessed,  he  got  not  this  wonderful  ability  by 
learning  his  lessons  by  heart,  when  he  was  a  boy.  This  method  of  exercising 
and  unproving  the  memory  by  toilsome  repetitions,  without  l)ook,  of  what  they 
read,  is,  I  think,  little  used  in  the  education  of  princes ;  which,  if  it  liad  that 
advantage  talked  of,  should  bo  as  little  neglected  in  them,  as  in  the  meanest 
school-boys ;  princes  having  as  much  need  of  good  memories  as  any  men  living, 
and  have  generally  an  e(|U{d  share  in  this  faculty  with  other  men :  though  it  has 
never  been  taken  care  of  this  way.  "What  the  mind  is  intent  upon,  and  careful 
o^  that  it  remembers  best,  and  for  the  reason  above  mentioned :  to  which  if 
method  ami  order  be  joined,  all  is  done,  I  think,  that  can  be,  for  the  help  of  a. 
weak  memory ;  and  he  that  will  t^ike  any  other  way  to  do  it,  especially  that  of 
ch  iigiug  it  with  a  train  of  other  people's  words,  which  he  that  learns  cares  not 
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for ;  will,  T  g:ues8,  scarce  find  the  profit  answer  half  the  time  and  pains  employed 
m  It. 

I  do  not  moan  hereby,  that  there  sliould  be  no  exercise  given  to  ehildren'a 
memories.  I  think  their  memories  should  be  employed,  but  not  in  learning  by 
rote  whole  pages  out  of  books,  which,  the  lesson  being  once  said,  and  that  task 
over,  are  delivered  up  again  to  oblivion,  and  neglected  forever.  This  mends 
neither  the  memory  nor  the  mind.  What  they  should  learn  by  heart  out  of 
autliors,  I  have  above  mentioned :  and  such  wise  and  useful  sentences  being 
once  given  in  charge  to  their  memories,  the}'  should  never  be  suffered  to  forget 
again,  but  be  often  called  to  account  for  them :  whereby,  besides  the  use  thoso 
sayings  may  be  to  them  in  their  future  life,  as  so  many  good  rules  and  observa- 
tions ;  they  will  be  taught  to  reflect  often,  and  bethink  themselves  what  they 
have  to  remember,  which  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  memory  quick  and  useful. 
The  custom  of  frequent  reflection  will  keep  their  minds  from  running  adrift^  and 
call  their  thoughts  home  from  useless  inattentive  roving:  and  therefure,  I  think, 
it  rnay  do  well  to  give  them  something  every  day  to  remember ;  but  something 
still,  that  is  in  itself  worth  the  remembering,  and  what  you  would  never  have 
out  of  mind,  whenever  vou  call,  or  thev  themselves  search  for  it.  This  will 
oblige  them  often  to  turn  their  thoughts  inwards,  than  which  you  can  not  with 
them  a  better  intellectual  habit. 


LATIN. 

171.  But  under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught,  during  the 
tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this  is  certain,  it  should  l>e  one  who  thinks 
Latin  and  language  the  least  part  of  education ;  one,  wiio  knowing  how  much 
virtue,  and  a  well-tempered  soul,  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or 
language,  makes  it  his  chief  business  to  ft>rm  the  mind  of  his  scholars,  and  give 
that  a  right  disposition:  which,  if  once  got,  though  all  the  rest  should  be  neg- 
lected, would,  in  due  time,  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which  if  it  be  not  got  and 
settled,  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious  habits,  languages  and  sciences,  and  all 
the  other  accomplishments  of  education,  will  be  to  no  purpose,  but  to  make  the 
worse  or  more  dangerous  man.  And  indeed,  whatever  stir  there  is  made  about 
getting  of  Latin,  as  the  great  and  difRcult  business;  his  mother  may  teach  it 
him  herself  if  she  will  but  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  a  day  with  him,  and 
make  him  read  the  evangelists  in  Latin  to  her:  for  she  need  but  buy  a  Latin 
Testament,  and  having  got  somebody  to  mark  the  last  sj'Ilable  but  one,  where 
it  is  long,  in  words  above  two  syllables,  (which  is  enough  to  regulate  her  pro- 
nunciation, and  accenting  the  words,)  read  daily  in  the  Gospels;  and  then  let 
her  avoid  understanding  them  in  Latin,  if  she  can.  And  when  she  understands 
the  Evangelists  in  Latin,  let  her,  in  the  same  manner,  read  -^sop's  Fables,  and 
so  proceed  on  to  Eutropius,  Justin,  and  other  such  books.  I  do  not  mention 
this  as  an  imagination  of  what  I  fancy  may  do,  but  as  of  a  thing  I  have  known 
done,  and  the  Latin  tongue,  with  ease,  got  this  way. 

But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying :  he  that  takes  on  him  the  charge  of 
bringing  up  young  men,  especially  young  gt-ntlemen,  should  have  something 
more  in  him  than  Latin,  more  than  even  a  knowledge  in  the  libenil  sciences ; 
he  should  be  a  person  of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence,  and  with  good  sense 
have  good  humor,  and  the  skill  to  carry  himself  with  gravity,  ease,  and  kind* 
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ne«,  in  a  constant  convcrsution  with  his  pupils.    But  of  this  x  have  spoken  at 
LAfge  in  another  place. 

GEOGRAPHT. 

172.  At  the  same  time  that  he  is  learning  French  and  Latin,  a  cliild,  as  haa 
bct^n  said,  may  also  be  vntored  in  arithmetic,  geography,  chronology,  history, 
and  ^'eometry  too.  For  if  these  Ix)  taught  him  in  French  or  Latin,  when  he 
Oi'gina  once  to  understand  eitlicr  of  thc*se  tongues,  ho  will  get  a  knowledge  iu 
these  sciences,  and  the  language  to  boot. 

Ueoj^phy,  I  think,  should  bo  begun  with;  for  the  learning  of  the  figure  of 
the  globe,  the  situation  and  boundaries  of  the  lour  parts  of  the  world,  and  that 
of  i>.'irticular  kingdoms  and  countries,  being  only  an  exercise  of  the  eyes  and 
memory,  a  cliild  with']ilea.sure  will  learn  and  retain  them:  and  tiiis  is  so  certain, 
that  I  now  live  in  the  houiK.-  with  a  child,  whom  his  mother  has  so  well  in- 
structed this  way  in  geography,  that  he  knew  the  limits  of  the  four  parts  of  the 
worlil,  could  readily  point,  being  asked,  to  any  country  upon  the  globe,  or  any 
county  in  the  map  of  Knglaud  ;  knew  idl  the  great  rivers,  promontories,  straits, 
and  bays  in  tlu-  world,  and  could  lind  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place, 
before  he  was  Ax  years  old.  These  tilings,  tiiat  he  will  thus  learn  by  sight,  and 
have  by  rote  in  his  memory,  arc  not  all,  I  confess,  that  he  is  to  learn  upon  the 
globes.  15ut  yet  it  is  a  good  step  and  preparation  to  it,  and  will  make  the  re- 
mainder nmc-h  easier,  when  his  judgment  is  grown  ripe  enough  for  it :  besides 
that,  it  gets  so  nmeii  time  now,  and  by  the  pleasure  of  knowing  things,  leads 
him  on  insensibly  to  the  giiining  of  languages. 

173.  When  he  has  tlie  natural  parts  of  tlie  globe  well  fixed  in  his  memory,  it 
may  then  be  time  to  begin  arithmetic.  By  the  natural  parts  of  the  globe,  I 
mean  several  \  ositions  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  and  sea,  under  diflferent  names 
and  distinctions  of  countries;  not  coming  yet  to  those  artificial  and  imaginary 
lincH,  which  have  been  invented,  and  arc  only  supposed,  for  the  better  improve- 
meLt  of  that  science. 

ARITlIMETia 

174.  Arithmetic  is  the  easiest,  and  consequently  the  first  sort  of  abstract  rea- 
soning, which  the  mind  commonly  bears,  or  accustoms  itself  to;  and  is  of  so 
general  use  in  all  parts  of  life  and  business,  that  scarce  any  thing  is  to  be  done 
without  it  This  is  certain,  a  man  can  not  have  too  much  of  it,  nor  too  per- 
fectly ;  ho  should  therefore  begin  to  bo  exercised  in  counting,  as  soon,  and  a3 
far,  as  he  is  capable  of  it ;  and  do  something  in  it  every  day  till  he  is  master  of 
tlie  art  of  numbers.  AVhen  he  understands  addition  and  subtraction,  he  may 
then  be  advancc<l  farther  in  geography,  and  after  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
poles,  zones,  parallel  circles,  and  meridians,  bo  taught  longitude  and  latitude, 
and  by  them  be  made  to  understand  the  use  of  maps,  and  by  the  numbers 
placed  on  their  sides,  to  know  the  respective  situation  of  countries,  and  how  to 
find  them  out  on  the  terrestrial  globe.  Which  when  ho  can  readily  do,  ho  may 
tlien  be  entered  in  the  celestial;  and  there  going  over  all  the  circles  ag-aiQ,  with 
a  more  particular  observation  of  the  ecliptic  or  zodiac,  to  fix  them  all  very 
dearly  and  distinctly  in  his  mind,  he  may  be  taught  the  figure  and  position  of 
the  several  constellations,  which  may  be  showed  him  first  upon  the  globe,  and 
then  in  the  heavens. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

When  that  is  done,  and  ho  knows  pretty  well  the  constt^Uations  of  this  our 
hemisphere,  it  may  be  time  to  give  him  soiiio  notions  of  this  i)ur  planetary 
world,  and  to  that  purpose  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  him  a  draught  of  the 
Copernican  system;  and  therein  explain  to  him  the  situation  of  the  planets, 
their  respective  distiincos  from  the  sun,  the  center  of  their  revolutions.  This 
will  prepare  him  to  understand  the  motion  and  theory  of  the  planets  the  most 
easy  and  natural  way.  For.  since  astronomers  no  hunger  doubt  of  the  motion 
of  the  planets  about  the  sun,  it  i.'*  tit  ho  should  proceed  upon  that  hy^wthesis, 
which  is  not  only  the  simplest  and  least  perplexed  for  a  loarnfr,  but  also  the 
likeliest  to  be  true  in  itself.  But  in  this,  as  in  uU  other  parts  of  instruction, 
great  care  must  be  taken  with  children,  to  begin  with  that  which  is  plahi  and 
simple,  and  to  teach  them  as  little  as  can  be  at  once,  and  settle  that  well  in 
tlieir  heads,  before  you  proceed  to  the  next^  or  any  thing  new  in  that  scienoe. 
Give  them  tirst  one  simple  idea,  and  sco  that  they  take  it  right,  and  perfectly 
comprehend  it,  before  you  go  any  farther;  and  then  add  some  other  sim])le  idea, 
which  lies  next  in  your  way  to  what  you  aim  at;  and  so  proceeding  by  gentle 
and  insensible  step.s,  children,  without  confusion  and  amazement,  will  have  their 
understandings  opened,  and  their  thoughts  extended,  farther  than  could  have 
been  expected.  And  when  any  one  has  learned  any  thing  hiniseltj  there  is  no 
such  way  to  tix  it  in  his  memory,  and  to  encourage  him  to  go  on,  as  to  set  liim 
to  teach  it  others. 

GEOMETRY. 

175.  When  he  luis  once  got  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  globes,  as  is  above 
mentioned,  he  may  be  fit  to  be  tried  a  little  in  g"ometry;  wherein  I  think  the 
six  tirst  books  of  Euclid  enough  for  him  to  b(»  taught.  For  I  am  in  some  doubt 
whether  more  to  a  man  of  business  be  ucces-arj'  or  useful ;  ai  least  if  he  have 
a  genius  and  inclination  to  it.  being  entered  so  far  by  his  tutor,  he  will  be  able  to 
go  on  of  himself  witliout  a  teacher. 

The  globes,  therefore,  must  be  studied,  and  that  diligently,  and,  I  think,  may 
bo  begtm  betimes,  if  the  tutor  will  but  be  careful  to  distingtiish  what  the  child 
is  capable  of  knowing,  and  what  not ;  for  whi(?h  tliis  may  be  a  rule,  that  per- 
haps will  go  a  pretty  way,  (viz.)  that  children  may  1)0  taught  any  thing  that 
falls  under  their  senses,  especially  their  sight,  as  far  as  their  memories  only  are 
exercised :  and  thus  a  child  very  young  may  learn,  which  is  the  equator,  which 
the  meridian,  Ac,  which  Europe,  and  which  England,  upon  the  glol)e8,  as  soon 
almost  as  he  knows  the  rooms  of  the  house  he  lives  in ;  if  care  bo  taken  not  to 
tea<.'h  him  too  much  at  once,  nor  to  set  him  uixm  a  new  part,  till  that,  which  he 
is  upon,  bo  perfectly  learned  and  fixed  in  his  memory. 

CHRON'OLOGY. 

176.  With  geography,  chronology  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand;  T  mean  the 
general  part  of  it,  so  that  he  may  have  in  his  mind  a  view  of  the  whole  current 
of  time,  and  the  several  considerable  epochs  that  are  made  use  of  in  history. 
Without  these  two,  histor}',  which  is  the  great  mistress  of  prudence  and  civil 
k:.owledge ;  and  ought  to  be  the  proper  study  of  a  gentleman  or  man  of  busi- 
Be.ss  in  the  world ;  without  geography  and  chronology,  I  say,  history  will  bo 
Tery  ill  retained,  and  very  little  useful ;  but  be  only  a  jumble  of  matters  of  fact, 
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coiiftisedly  heaped  together  without  order  or  instructioo.  It  is  by  those  two 
tliat  tlie  actions  of  inuukind  are  ranked  into  their  proi)er  phices  of  times  and 
cuuatrios ;  uuder  which  cLrcuni<«tiiiices,  they  are  not  only  niiich  easier  kept  in 
tlio  memory,  but,  in  tiiat  natural  order,  are  ouly  capable  to  afford  thot^e  obnervar 
tiuus,  whicli  make  a  man  the  better  and  the  abler  for  rcadiuf^  thorn. 

177.  When  1  8|ioak  of  chronology  as  a  science  he  should  l>c  perfect  in,  I  do 
not  mean  tlic  little  controversies  that  are  in  it.  These  ai-e  eudleiw,  tiud  most  of 
tliem  of  so  little  imijortaucu  to  a  gentleman,  as  not  to  deserve  to  be  inquired 
iuUi  were  they  ci] table  of  an  vasy  decision.  And,  therefore,  all  that  learned 
noise  and  dusr  of  tlie  chrunologi.st  is  wholly  to  be  avoided.  The  most  useful 
hook  I  have  skhui  in  that  part  of  learning,  is  a  small  treatise  of  Strauchius, 
which  is  printed  in  twelves,  under  the  title  of  *' Jireviarium  Chronologicum,"  out 
of  which  may  be  selected  all  that  is  ne(*essary  to  be  taught  a  young  gentleman 
cimcorning  chronology ;  for  all  tli:it  is  in  that  treatise  a  learner  need  not  be  cum- 
ben.Ki  Mith.  Uc  has  in  him  the  most  remarkable  or  usual  epoclis  reduced  all 
to  that  of  the  Julian  period,  which  is  the  easiest,  and  plainest,  and  surest 
method,  tiiat  can  be  made  use  of  in  chronology.  To  this  treatise  of  Strauchiua, 
Uelvieus  s  tables  may  be  added,  as  a  book  to  be  turned  to  on  all  occasions. 

Il[8TUUr. 

178.  As  uotliing  teache<s  so  nothing  delights,  more  than  history.  The  first 
of  these  recommends  it  to  the  study  of  grown  men;  the  latter  makes  me  think 
it  the  fittest  for  a  young  lad,  who,  as  soon  as  he  is  instructed  in  chronology,  and 
acquainted  with  the  several  epochs,  in  use  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  can 
reduce  them  to  the  Julian  periml,  should  then  have  some  Ltitin  history  put  into 
his  hand.  The  choice  should  be  direct^'d  by  the  easiness  of  tlie  style;  for 
wherever  he  begins,  chronol(.»gy  will  keep  it  from  ccm fusion ;  and  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  sul)JtN.'t  inviting  him  to  read,  the  language  will  insensibly  be  got, 
without  that  terrible  vexation  and  uneasiness  which  children  sufler  where  they 
are  put  into  books  huyitnd  their  capacity,  such  as  are  the  Itoman  orators  and 
poets,  only  to  learn  the  Roman  language.  When  ho  has  by  reading  mastered 
the  easier,  such  perhaps  as  Justin,  Kutropius,  Quintus  Curtius,  Ac.,  the  ne:(t  de- 
gree to  these  will  give  him  no  great  trouble:  and  thus,  by  a  gradual  progress 
from  the  plain (^^(t  and  easiest  historians,  ho  may  at  last  come  to  read  the  most 
difficult  and  sublime  of  the  Latin  authors,  such  as  are  TuUy,  Virgil,  and  Uoraco. 

ETHICS. 

179.  The  knowledge  of  virtue,  all  along  from  the  beginning,  in  all  the  in- 
stances he  is  cai)able  ol|  being  Uiught  him,  more  by  practice  than  rules ;  and 
the  love  of  reputation,  insti^ad  of  satistying  his  appetite,  bi'ing  made  habitual 
in  him;  I  know  not  whether  he  should  read  any  other  discourses  of  morality, 
but  what  he  finds  in  the  Bible ;  or  have  any  system  of  ethics  put  uito  his  hand, 
till  he  can  read  TuUy's  Oflices,  not  as  a  sdiool-boy  to  learn  Latin,  but  as  one 
that  would  be  informed  in  the  principles  and  precepts  of  virtue,  for  the  conduct 
cf  his  life. 

CIVIL  LAW. 

180.  When  he  has  pretty  well  digested  Tully's  Offices,  and  added  to  it  "Puf- 
feudorf  de  Otljcio  Uominis  et  Civis,'*  it  may  be  seasonable  to  si^t  him  uix>n  "Gro- 
tius  de  Jure  Belli  et  I'acis,''  or,  which  perlia{>8  is  the  better  of  the  two,  "  PuflTen- 
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dorf  dc  Jure  Natural!  et  Gentium,"  wherein  be  will  be  instructed  in  the  natoral 
rights  of  men,  and  tl»e  origiiud  and  foundations  of  society,  and  the  duties  re- 
sulting from  thence.  Tliis  general  part  of  civil  law  and  history  are  studies 
which  a  gentleman  should  not  barely  touch  at,  but  constantly  dwell  uj)on,  and 
never  have  done  with.  A  virtuous  and  well-lK'haved  young  man,  that  is  well 
versed  in  the  general  part  of  the  civil  law,  ^which  concerns  not  the  chicane  of 
private  cases,  but  the  atVairs  and  intercourse  of  civilized  nations  in  general, 
grounded  upon  principles  of  rejison,)  understands  Latin  well,  and  can  write  a 
good  hand,  one  may  turn  loose  into  the  world,  with  great  assurance  that  he  will 
find  employment  and  esteem  everywhere. 

EXQLISU   LAW. 

181.  It  would  be  strange  to  suppose  an  Euglisli  gentleman  should  be  igno- 
rant of  the  law  of  his  country.  This,  whatever  station  he  is  in,  is  so  requisite, 
that,  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  a  minister  of  state,  I  know  no  place  he  can 
well  lill  without  it.  I  do  not  mean  the  chicane  or  wrangling  and  captious  part 
of  the  law;  a  gentleman  whose  business  is  to  si*ek  the  true  measures  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  not  the  arts  how  to  avoid  doing  the  one,  and  secure  himself  in 
doing  the  other,  ought  to  be  as  far  from  such  a  study  of  the  law,  as  he  is  con- 
cerned diligently  to  apply  himself  to  that  wherein  he  may  he  serviceable  to  his 
country.  And  to  that  purpose  I  think  the  right  way  for  a  gt»ntleman  to  study 
our  law,  which  he  does  not  design  for  his  ci\lling,  is  to  take  a  view  of  our  Eng- 
lish constitution  and  government,  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  cv)nmion  law,  and 
some  more  modern  writers,  who  out  of  tliem  have  j:iven  an  acci>unt  of  this  gov- 
ernment. And  having  got  a  true  idea  of  that,  then  to  read  our  history,  and 
with  it  join  in  every  king's  reign  the  laws  then  made.  This  will  give  an  in- 
sight into  the  reason  of  our  statutes,  and  show  the  true  ground  U])on  which 
they  came  to  be  made,  and  what  weight  they  ought  to  have. 

BUETORIC.      LOGIC. 

182.  Rhetoric  and  logic  being  the  arts  that  in  the  ordinary  method  usually 
follow  immediately  afler  grammar,  it  may  perhaps  be  wondered  that  I  have 
said  so  little  of  them.  The  reason  is,  because  of  the  little  advantage  young 
people  receive  by  them ;  for  I  have  seldom  or  never  observed  any  one  to  get 
the  skill  of  reasoning  well,  or  speaking  handsomely,  by  studying  those  rules 
which  pretend  to  teach  it;  and  therefore  1  would  have  a  young  gentleman  take 
a  view  of  them  in  the  shortest  systems  could  be  found,  without  dwelling  long 
on  the  contemplation  and  study  of  those  formalities.  Right  reasoning  is  founded 
on  something  else  than  the  predicaments  and  predicablos,  and  does  not  consist 
in  talking  in  mode  and  figure  itself.  But  it  is  besides  my  present  business  to 
enlarge  upon  this  speculation.  To  come  theref*  >re  to  wliat  we  have  in  hand ; 
if  you  would  have  your  son  reason  well,  let  him  read  Chillingworth;  and  if  you 
would  have  him  speak  well,  let  him  be  conversant  in  Tully,  to  give  him  the  true 
idea  of  eloquence;  and  let  him  read  tho.-e  things  that  are  well  writ  in  English, 
to  perfect  his  style  in  the  purity  of  our  language. 

183.  If  the  use  and  end  of  right  reasoning  be  to  have  right  notions,  and  a 
right  judgment  of  things ;  to  distinguish  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  act  accordingly ;  be  sure  not  to  let  your  son  be  bred  up  in  the 
art  and  formality  of  disputing,  either  practicmg  it  himselij  or  admiring  it  in 
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othera ;  unless,  instead  of  an  able  man,  you  desire  to  have  him  an  insignificant 
wrangler,  opiniatre  in  di'^course,  and  priding  himself  in  oontradicting  otliers; 
or,  whiuh  is  worse,  questioning  every  thing,  and  thinking  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  truth  to  be  souglit,  but  only  victor}',  in  disputing.  Tliere  can  not  \te  any 
thing  so  disingenuous,  so  misbecoming  a  genilcmau,  or  any  one  who  pretends 
to  be  a  rational  creature,  as  not  to  yield  to  plain  reason,  and  the  convict ii)n  of 
clear  argument:'.  Is  there  any  thing  more  inconsistent  witli  civil  conVfrs;ilion, 
and  the  end  of  all  debate,  than  not  to  take  an  answer,  though  ever  so  full  and 
satisfactory;  but  Hlill  to  go  on  with  the  dispute,  as  long  as  etiuivocal  sounds  <^n 
lumi.<h  [a  "medius  terminus'']  a  term  to  wrangle  with  on  the  one  side,  or  a  dis- 
tinction on  the  other  ?  Whether  pertinent  or  impertinent,  sense  or  nonsense, 
agreeing  with,  or  c«»ntrary  to,  what  he  had  said  before,  it  mutters  not  For 
this,  in  short,  is  the  way  and  i)erf».'Ctiun  of  logical  disputes,  that  the  opi>onent 
never  takes  any  answer,  nor  the  ri'spondi-nt  ever  yields  to  any  argument.  This 
neither  of  them  must  do,  whatever  bet^omes  of  truth  or  knuwle<ige,  unless  he 
will  pass  for  a  poor  baffled  wreteh,  and  lie  under  the  disgrace  of  U'lt  being  able 
to  maintain  whatever  he  has  once  atVirmed.  which  is  the  great  aim  and  glory  in 
disputing.  Truth  Ls  to  be  found  and  supiwrU'd  by  a  mature  and  due  consi<h.'ra- 
tion  of  thing:a  themselves,  and  not  by  arrilicial  terms  and  ways  of  arguing : 
tlu'se  lead  not  men  so  much  into  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  into  a  ctiptious  and 
falliicious  use  of  doubtful  words,  which  is  the  most  useless  and  most  ofTeiisive 
way  of  talking,  and  such  as  least  suits  a  gentleman  or  a  lover  of  truth  of  any 
thing  in  the  world. 

There  C4in  scarce  be  a  greater  defect  in  a  gentleman,  than  not  to  express  him- 
self well,  either  in  writing  or  KiK*aking.  IJut  yet,  I  think,  I  may  ask  mv  reader, 
whether  he  doth  not  know  a  great  many,  who  live  upon  their  estates,  and  so, 
with  the  name,  should  have  the  qualities  of  gentlemen,  who  c^in  not  so  much 
us  tell  a  story  as  they  should,  much  less  sjKJak  clearly  an»l  persuasively  in  any 
business?  This  I  think  not  to  be  so  much  their  fault,  as  the  fault  of  their  edu- 
cation; for  I  nmst,  without  piirtiality,  do  my  c<.»untrymen  this  right,  that  whore 
they  apply  themselves,  T  see  none  of  their  neighlwrs  outgo  them.  The}*  have 
been  taught  rhetoric,  but  yet  never  taught  how  to  express  themselves  hand- 
somely with  their  tongues,  or  pens,  in  the  language  they  are  always  to  use; 
as  if  the  names  of  the  figures,  that  embellished  the  discourses  of  those  who  un- 
derstood the  art  of  si»eaking,  were  the  very  art  and  skill  of  s{>eaking  well. 
This,  as  all  other  things  of  proctieo,  is  to  be  learned  not  by  a  few  or  a  great 
many  rules  given,  but  by  exercise  and  application,  according  to  good  rules,  or 
rather  patterns,  till  habits  are  got,  and  a  facility  of  doing  it  well 

STYLE. 

Agreeable  hereunto,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  make  children,  as  soon 
ns  they  are  capable  of  it,  often  to  tell  a  story  of  any  thing  they  know;  and  to 
correct  at  first  the  most  remarkable  fault  they  are  guilty  ofj  m  their  way  of  put- 
ting it  together.  When  that  fault  is  cured,  then  to  show  them  the  next,  and 
HO  on,  till,  one  after  another,  all,  at  least  the  gross  ones,  are  mended.  VThen 
they  can  tell  tales  pretty  well,  then  it  may  be  time  to  make  them  write  them. 
The  fables  of  ^sop,  the  only  book  almost  that  I  know  fit  for  children,  may 
afford  them  matter  for  this  exercise  of  writing  English,  as  well  as  for  n'ading 
and  translating,  to  enter  them  in  the  Latin  tongue.     When  they  are  gi>t  {kusI 
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the  faults  of  grammar,  and  can  join  in  a  continued  coherent  discourse  of  the 
severul  parts  of  a  story,  witiiout  bald  and  unhandsome  forms  of  transition  (as  is 
usual,)  ollen  repeated ;  ho  that  desires  to  perfect  them  3'et  farther  in  this,  which 
is  the  first  stop  to  speaking  well,  and  needs  no  invention,  may  have  re^-ourst*  to 
Tully;  and  by  putting  in  practice  those  rules,  which  that  master  of  elotiuence 
gives  in  his  first  book  "Do  Inventioue,"  g  20,  make  them  know  wherein  the 
skill  and  graces  of  a  handsome  narrative,  according  to  the  several  subjects  and 
designs  of  it,  lie.  Of  each  of  which  rules  lit  ex;unples  may  be  found  out,  and 
therein  they  may  be  shown  how  otliers  have  practiced  them.  The  ancient  clas- 
sic authors  afford  plenty  of  such  examples,  which  tliey  should  be  made  not 
only  to  translate;,  but  have  set  before  them  as  patterns  for  their  daily  imitation. 

LETTERS. 

When  they  undersUmd  how  to  write  English  with  duo  c<)nnection,  propriety, 
and  order,  and  are  pretty  well  ma.sters  of  a  tolerable  narrative  style,  ih«'y  may 
be  advanced  to  writing  of  letters ;  wherein  they  should  not  be  put  ui)on  any 
strains  of  wit  or  compliment,  but  taught  to  express  their  own  plum  eiv^y  sense, 
without  any  incoheix^nce,  confusion,  or  roughness.  And  when  they  are  jjorfcct 
ill  this,  they  may,  to  raise  their  thoughts,  have  set  before  lhcn»  the  example  of 
Voiture's,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  friends  at  a  distance,  with  letters  of 
compliment,  mirth,  raillery,  or  diversion ;  and  TuUy's  epistles,  as  the  best  pat- 
tern, whether  for  business  or  conversation.  The  writing  of  letters  has  so  much 
to  do  in  all  the  occurrences  of  human  life,  that  no  gentleman  can  avoid  showing 
hin»>elf  in  this  kinti  of  writing :  occasions  will  daily  force  him  to  make  this  use 
of  his  i)en,  which,  besides  the  con^^equences,  that,  in  his  alfairs,  his  well  or  ill 
managing  of  it  often  draws  atler  it,  always  lays  him  open  to  a  severer  examina- 
tion of  his  breeding,  sense,  and  abilities,  than  oral  discourses ;  whose  transient 
faults,  dying  f(ir  the  most  part  with  the  sound  that  gives  them  life,  and  so  not 
8ubj(.«ct  to  a  strict  review,  more  easily  escape  observation  and  censure. 

ENOUSU. 

Had  the  methods  of  education  been  directed  to  their  right  end,  one  would 
have  thought  this  so  necessary  a  part,  could  not  have  been  neglected,  whilst 
themes  and  verses  in  Latin,  of  no  use  at  all,  were,  so  conslanily  every  where 
pressed,  to  the  racking  of  children's  inventions  beyond  their  strength,  and  hin- 
dering their  cheerful  progress  in  learning  the  tongues,  by  unnatural  ditliculties. 
But  custom  has  so  ordained  it,  and  who  dares  disobey  ?  And  would  it  not  be 
very  unrciisonable  to  require  of  a  learned  count  r}-  schoolmaster  (who  has  all  the 
troj)es  and  figures  in  Farnaby's  rhetoric  at  his  fingers'  ends,)  to  teach  his  si.h(jlar 
to  express  him.self  handsomely  in  Knglish,  when  it  ajpears  to  be  so  little  his 
business  or  thought,  thai  the  boy's  mother  (despised,  it  is  like,  as  illiterate,  for 
not  having  read  a  system  of  logic  and  rhetoric,)  outdoes  him  in  it? 

To  writo  and  speak  correctly,  gives  a  grace,  and  gains  a  favorable  attention 
to  what  one  has  to  sa}';  and,  since  it  is  English  that  an  English  gentleman  will 
have  constant  use  of,  that  is  the  language  ho  should  chiefiy  cultivate,  and 
wherein  most  care  should  be  taken  to  polish  and  perfect  his  style.  To  speak 
or  write  better  Irfitin  than  English,  may  make  a  man  be  Udked  of;  but  he  would 
find  it  more  to  his  purpose  to  express  himself  well  in  his  own  tongue,  that  ho 
uses  every  moment,  than  to  have  the  vain  commendation  of  others  for  a  very 
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mstgnifionnt  quality.  ThU  I  find  universally  neglected,  and  no  care  taken  any 
where  to  improve  young  men  in  tlu-ir  own  language,  that  they  may  thoroughly 
underrvtand  and  bo  masters  oi*  it.  If  any  one  among  us  have  a  faciHty  or  pu- 
rity more  than  ordinary  in  his  mother  tongue,  it  is  owing  to  chance,  or  his 
geniu.s,  or  any  tiling,  rutlier  tlian  to  his  t-diication,  or  any  care  of  liis  ttaelier. 
To  uiind  wltat  Kiigliyh  liis  pupil  speaks  or  writes,  is  bi'lnw  the  dignity  «.if  one 
bred  up  amongst  Greek  and  Latin,  iliuugli  he  have  but  little  of  tlii-m  liims«.'lC 
TIh's**  aro  tlie  learned  languages,  lit  tmly  for  ioanicd  men  to  moihlle  with  and 
teach ;  luiglisli  is  the  language  of  the  illiterate  vulgar ;  though  yet  we  ^H}  tlio 
policy  of  some  of  our  neighbors  hath  not  thought  it  biMieath  the  public  care  to 
prouioK.'  and  n.-ward  the  iniprovoiiient  of  their  own  language.  Polishing  and 
enriching  th"ir  tongue,  is  no  small  bu>incss  amongst  them;  it  hath  colleges  and 
stipends  appu'otted  it,  and  there  is  raised  among>t  them  a  great  ambition  and 
emul:jtii»n  of  writing  correctly;  and  we  see  what  they  are  wnne  to  by  it,  and 
how  liir  they  have  spread  one  of  the*  worst  hmguages.  iK)ssibly  in  tliis  part  of 
the  w<irl«i,  if  we  look  upon  it  jus  it  was  in  sfune  few  reigns  backwards,  whatever 
it  be  now.  The  great  men  amongst  the  Romans  were  daily  exercising  theni- 
Belves  in  their  own  language ;  and  we  lind  yet  \i\)()U  record  tin*  names  uf  ora- 
tors, who  taught  some  of  their  emperors  Latin,  though  it  were  their  mother 
tongue. 

It  is  plain  the  GreekH  w^ere  yet  more  nice  in  theirs ;  all  other  spi?<-eh  was  bar- 
barous to  them  but  their  own,  and  no  foreign  huiguage  api>ears  to  have  iKicn 
at udie<l  or  valued  amongst  thiit  learned  and  acute  per)ple;  thotigh  it  be  past 
doubt,  that  they  borrowed  their  learning  and  philosophy  from  abroad. 

I  am  not  here  speaking  again.st  Greek  and  I^atin  ;  I  think  they  (Might  to  bo 
studied;  and  the  Latin,  at  least,  understood  well,  by  every  gentleinaii.  But 
whatever  foreign  languiiges  a  young  man  meddles  with,  (and  the  more  he  knows, 
the  better,)  that  whi«.-h  he  should  critically  study,  and  labor  to  get  a  facility, 
clearness,  and  elegancy  to  express  himself  in,  should  bo  his  own,  and  to  this 
purjiose  he  should  daily  bo  cxercLsed  in  it. 

NATURAL  PIIILOSOrilY. 

184.  Natural  phQosophy,  as  a  speculative  science,  I  imagine,  we  liave  none ; 
and  perhaps  I  may  think  I  have  rt^ason  to  say,  we  never  shall  be  able  to  make 
a  8(nen«.'e  of  it.  The  works  of  nature  are  contrived  by  n  wisdom,  and  operate 
by  ways,  too  far  surpassing  our  faculties  to  discover,  or  capacities  to  c<jncoive, 
fbr  us  ever  to  be  able  to  reduce  them  into  a  science.  Natural  i)hilosophy  being 
^he  knowledge  of  the  principles,  proi^rtics,  and  operations  of  things,  as  they 
are  in  tlnMnselves,  I  imagine  there  arc  two  parts  of  it,  one  comprehending 
spirits,  with  their  nature  and  qualities;  and  the  other,  bodies.  The  first  of 
these  is  asually  ri'ferred  to  metaphysics;  but  under  what  title  soever  the  con- 
sideration of  spirits  comes,  I  think  it  ought  to  go  bi'foro  the  study  of  matter 
and  body,  not  as  a  science  that  can  be  methodize<l  into  a  system,  and  treated 
of,  ui)on  principles  of  knowledge ;  but  iis  an  enlargement  of  our  minds  towards 
a  truer  and  fuller  comprehensic»n  of  the  intc>lleetual  world,  to  which  wo  are  led 
both  by  n.-iison  and  rc*vclation.  And  since  the  cleare!<t  and  largest  discoveries 
we  iiave  of  other  spirits,  besides  God  and  (nir  own  souls,  is  imparte<i  to  us  from 
heaven  by  rcvektion,  I  think  the  information,  that  at  least  young  jvople  should 
have  of  them,  should  be  taken  from  that  revelation.    To  thia  purpiiise,  I  con- 
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elude,  it  would  be  well,  if  there  were  made  a  good  history  of  the  Bible  for 
young  peojile  to  read ;  wherein  if  every  thing  that  is  fit  to  be  put  into  it,  were 
laid  down  in  its  due  order  of  time,  and  several  things  omitted,  which  are  suited 
only  to  riper  age  ;  that  confusion,  which  is  usually  produced  by  promiscuous 
reading  of  tlie  Scripture,  as  it  lies  now  bound  up  in  our  Bibles,  would  be 
av«»idt'd;  and  also  this  otlKT  good  obtaino<l,  tliat  by  reading  of  it  constantly, 
tliLTo  would  bo  instilli'd  into  tlie  minds  of  oliildron  a  notion  and  belief  of  spirits, 
they  liaving  so  much  to  do,  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  history,  which  will 
be  a  good  preparation  to  the  study  of  bodies.  For,  without  the  notion  and  al- 
lowance of  spirit,  our  philosophy  will  bo  lame  and  defective  in  one  main  part 
of  it,  whun  it  leaves  out  the  contemplation  of  the  most  excellent  and  powerful 
part  of  the  creation. 

183.  Of  tills  history  of  the  Bible,  T  think  too  it  would  be  well,  if  there  were 
a  short  and  i)lain  epitomL"*  made,  containing  the  chief  and  lunst  material  heads 
for  chiMri-n  to  be  con  vers  mt  in.  as  soon  as  they  can  read.  This,  though  it  wil! 
lead  tlR-m  early  into  some  notion  of  spirits,  yet  is  not  contrary  to  what  T  said 
al)Ove,  that  I  would  not  have  children  troubled,  wliilst  young,  with  notions  of 
spirits;  whereby  my  meatiing  was,  that  I  think  it  inconvenient,  that  their  yet 
tender  minds  should  receive  early  impressions  of  goblins  specters,  and  appari- 
ti(;ns,  wlicn.-with  their  mai<is.  and  those  about  them,  are  apt  to  fright  them  into 
a  compliance  of  their  oniers,  which  often  jToves  a  great  inconvenience  to  them 
all  tlicir  lives  after,  b}-  subjecting  their  minds  to  frights,  fearful  apprehensions, 
weakness,  and  su})erstition;  which,  when  coming  abroad  into  the  world  and 
conversation,  they  grow  weary  and  asliamed  of;  it  not  seldom  ha])pens,  that  to 
make,  as  they  think,  a  thorough  cure,  and  ease  tliemselves  of  a  load,  which  has 
Silt  so  heavy  on  them,  they  throw  away  the  thouglits  of  all  spirits  together,  and 
BO  run  into  the  otlier,  l.>ut  worse  extreme. 

1>*'J.  The  reason  why  I  would  iiave  tliis  premised  to  the  study  of  bodies, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  well  imbibed,  before  young  men  be  entered 
in  natural  philosophy,  is,  becau.-=»e  matter  being  a  thing  that  all  our  senses  are 
coust.antly  conversant  with,  it  is  .so  apt  to  j>ossess  the  mind,  and  exclude  all 
other  beings,  but  matter,  that  prejudice,  grounded  on  such  principles,  often 
leaves  no  room  fl"»r  the  admittance  of  spirit.s,  or  the  allowing  of  any  such  things 
as  immaterial  beings  "in  rerum  natura;  "  wlien  yet  it  is  evident,  that  by  mere 
matter  and  motion  none  of  the  great  plienomena  of  nature  can  be  resolved  : 
to  instancre  but  in  that  common  one  of  gravity,  which  I  think  impo.ssible  to  bo 
explained  by  any  natural  operation  of  matter,  or  any  other  law  of  motion  but 
the  positive  will  of  a  superior  Being  so  ordering  it.  And,  therefore,  since  the 
deluge  can  not  be  well  explained  without  admitting  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  I  propose  it  to  be  considered  whether  God's  altering 
the  center  of  gravity  in  tiie  earth  tor  a  time,  (a  thing  as  intelligible  as  c:ravity 
it'jelf,  whicli  perhaps  a  httle  variation  of  causes,  unknown  to  us,  would  pro- 
duce,) will  not  more  easily  account  for  Noah's  flood,  than  any  hypothesis  yet 
made  use  of  to  solve  it.  I  hear  the  great  objection  to  this  is,  that  it  would 
produce  but  a  partial  deluge.  But  the  alteration  of  the  center  of  gravity  once 
allowed,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  conceive,  that  the  divine  power  might  make  the 
center  of  gravity  placed  at  a  dtie  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  move 
round  it  in  a  convenient  space  of  time;  whereby  the  flood  wouhl  become  uni- 
versal, anfl,  as  I  think,  answer  all  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge  as  delivered  by 
Moses,  at  an  easier  rate  than  those  many  hard  suppositions  that  are  made  use 
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of  to  explain  it.  Bat  this  is  not  a  place  for  tlmt  argument,  which  is  licre  only 
mentioned  by  the  by,  to  show  the  ncci'ssity  of  having  recourse  to  sunietliing 
beyond  Imre  matter  and  its  motion,  in  the  expliaition  of  n.iture;  to  which  tiie 
notions  of  spirits  and  tlicir  powttr,  as  delivered  in  the  Bible,  where  so  mucii  is 
attributed  to  their  operation,  may  be  a  lit  preparative,  reserving  to  a  litUT 
oppcrtuuity,  a  fuller  explicution  of  this  hyi>othe8is,  and  the  application  of  it  to 
all  the  pans  of  the  deluge,  and  any  difficulties  that  can  bo  supposed  in  the 
h'atory  of  the  flood,  as  recorded  in  the  Scripture. 

187.  But  to  return  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  though  the  world  be 
full  of  systems  of  it,  yet  I  can  not  Siiy,  1  know  any  one  which  catt  be  tauglit  a 
youug  man  :is  a  science,  wherein  he  may  be  sure  to  find  truth  and  certainty, 
which  ij>,  what  all  sci«.*nce8  give  an  expect;ition  of.  I  do  not  hence  conclude 
tliat  none  of  tliom  are  to  be  read:  it  is  nei>ess:)ry  for  a  gL>ntIeinau  in  this  l(>u:ned 
age  to  look  into  some  of  them,  to  fit  hiins<"lf  for  conversat  iun.  But  wlutliL-r 
that  of  Des  Cartes  be  put  into  his  hand.'*,  as  that  which  is  the  most  in  Cishiun,or 
it  be  thou>(ht  fit  to  give  him  a  short  view  of  tliat  and  several  others  also;  I 
tliiuk  the  systems  of  natural  pliilo.s.)p}iy,  that  hivu  obtained  in  th'.s  part  of  the 
World,  are  to  be  read  more  to  know  the  hypotheses,  and  to  uiulerstiind  the  terms 
and  ways  of  talking  of  the  sovenil  .«»e(."ts,  than  with  hopes  to  gain  thereby  a 
cnmprehensive,  scientiliral,  and  siitisfactory  knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature: 
only  this  may  Ix;  s;iid,  that  tlie  modem  corpuseularians  talk,  in  m<»st  things 
more  intelligibly  than  the  i^eripatetics,  who  ix^ssessed  the  schools  immetiiately 
betore  them.  He  that  would  look  farther  back,  and  acquaint  himw;lf  witli  tlie 
Feveral  opinions  of  the  ancients,  may  consult  Dr.  Cud  worth's  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem; wherein  that  very  learned  author  hatii  with  sucii  acvurateness  and  judg- 
ment collected  ami  explained  the  opinions  of  the  (Jreek  philosophers,  that  what 
principles  they  built  on,  and  what  were  the  chief  hypf»thoses  tlmt  divided  them, 
is  belter  to  be  seen  in  him  than  any  where  else  that  I  know.  But  I  would  not 
deter  any  one  from  the  study  of  nature,  bec;iuse  all  the  knowledge  we  liav«.s  or 
possil^ly  can  have  of  it,  can  not  be  brought  into  a  science.  There  are  vitv  many 
things  in  it  that  are  convenient  and  necessar}'  to  be  known  to  a  gentleman  ;  and 
a  great  many  other,  that  will  abundantly  reward  the  piiins  of  the  eurious  with 
delight  and  advantage.  But  t!u>8e  I  think  an.^  rather  to  be  found  auMn^^st  such 
writers,  jis  have  employed  themselves  in  making  rational  expfriments  and  ob- 
se/^'ations,  than  in  starting  barely  speculative  systems.  Such  writings,  there- 
fore, as  many  of  Mr.  Boyle's  are,  with  others,  that  have  writ  of  husitandr}', 
planting,  gardening,  and  the  like,  may  be  fit  for  a  gentleman,  when  he  has  a 
little  Hcc[ua'nted  liimself  with  some  of  the  systems  of  natural  phiU^sophy  in 
fashion. 

188.  Though  the  SiTitems  of  physics,  that  I  have  met  with,  afford  little  en- 
couragement to  look  fijr  certainty  or  science  in  any  treatise,  which  shall  pret«'nd 
to  give  us  a  body  of  natural  philosophy  from  the  first  principles  of  bodies  in 
general,  yet  t)ie  incompanible  Mr.  Ne>\'ton,  has  shown  how  far  math».'innti«'s, 
applied  to  some  parts  of  nature,  may,  ui)on  principles  that  matt^-r  of  fa't  ju-tity, 
carry  us  in  the  knowledge  of  some,  as  1  may  so  call  them,  particular  ijn)vinoes 
of  the  incomprehensible  universe.  And  if  others  could  give  lis  so  go(»d  and 
clear  an  aeccjunt  of  other  parts  of  nature,  as  he  has  of  this  our  planetary  world, 
and  the  most  considerable  phenomena  observable  in  if,  in  his  admirable  book 
"  Philosopliiiu  naturalis  Pri[icipia  mathematica,"  we  might  in  time  hope  to  be 
furnished  with  more  true  and  certain  knowledge  in  several  parts  of  this  stujren- 
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dioua  macnine,  than  hitherto  wo  could  havo  expected.  And  thoujjh  tlioro  are 
very  few  that  havo  mathematics  enougli  to  uiiderrstaiid  his  demonstrations,  yet 
the  most  accurate  mathematicians,  who  have  examined  them,  allowing:  thi-in  to 
bo suili,  his  book  will  deserve  to  be  read,  and  give  no  small  Hght  an<l  I'k-i.sure 
to  tliose.  wiio,  willing  to  understand  the  motions,  properties,  and  opeiailuns  of 
the  groar  masses  of  matter,  in  this  our  solar  system,  will  but  carefully  mind  liiB 
conclusions,  which  may  be  depended  on  as  propositions  well  proved. 

OREKK. 

189,  This  is,  in  short,  what  I  have  thought  concerning  a  young  genili man's 
fitudie.-*;  wherein  it  will  possibly  be  wondered,  that  I  sliould  omit  (Jreek,  since 
amongst  the  Grecians  is  to  be  found  the  original,  as  it  were,  and  founilation  of 
of  all  that  learning,  which  we  have  in  this  part  uf  the  world.  1  grant  it  so; 
and  will  add,  that  no  man  can  pass  f^r  a  scholar,  that  is  ignorant  i>f  tiie  CI  reek 
tongue.  But  I  am  not  here  considering  the  ediication  i.»f  a  professed  scholar, 
but  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  Latin  and  French,  as  the  world  now  goes,  is  by 
every  one  acknowledged  to  be  necessary.  When  he  comes  to  be  a  nian,  if  he 
has  a  mind  to  carry  his  studies  farther,  and  look  into  the  CI  reek  learning,  he 
will  thi  n  easily  get  that  tongue  himself:  and  if  he  has  not  that  iuclinalion,  his 
learning  of  it  under  a  tutor,  will  be  but  lost  labor,  and  nmeh  of  his  timv  and 
pains  spent  in  that  which  will  be  neglected  and  thnnvn  away,  lus  soon  as  he  is 
at  liberty.  For  how  many  are  there  of  an  hundred,  even  amongst  scholars 
themselves,  who  retain  the  Greek  they  carried  from  schotfl;  or  ever  inii)rovo  it 
to  a  familiar  reading,  and  i)erfect  understanding  of  Greek  authors? 

To  conclude  this  part,  which  concerns  a  young  gentleman's  studies,  his  tutor 
should  remember,  that  his  business  is  not  so  much  to  teach  him  ail  tliat  is 
knowai>le,  as  to  raise  in  him  a  love  and  esteem  (;f  knowhrdge;  and  t<»  put  him 
in  the  right  way  of  knowing  and  improving  himself,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  it. 

The  thoughts  of  a  judicious  author  on  the  sul)ject  of  languages,  I  shall  here 
give  the  rea<ier,  as  near  as  1  can,  in  his  own  way  of  expressing  them.  He  says 
*  "Due  can  scarce  burden  chihlren  too  much  with  the  knowledge  of  languages. 
Thoy  are  useHil  to  men  of  all  conditions,  and  they  equally  open  them  th*^  en- 
trance, eiiherto  the  most  pron>und,  or  the  more  easy  and  entertaining  parts  of 
learning.  If  this  irksome  study  be  put  ofl'to  a  little  more  advanced  age,  young 
men  either  have  not  resolution  enough  to  apply  to  it  out  of  choice,  or  steadiness 
to  carry  it  on.  And  if  any  one  has  the  gifl  of  perseverance,  it  is  not  without 
the  inconvenience  of  spending  that  time  upon  languages,  which  is  destined  to 
other  iLses:  and  he  confines  to  the  study  of  words  that  age  of  his  life  that  is 
above  it,  and  requires  things;  at  least,  it  is  the  losing  the  Ix'st  and  beautifuUst 
season  of  one's  life.  This  large  foundation  of  languagi*s  can  not  bo  well  lai<l, 
but  when  every  thing  makes  an  easy  and  deep  impression  on  the  mind ;  when 
the  memory  is  fresh,  ready  and  tenacit)us;  when  the  head  and  heart  are  as  yet 
free  from  cares,  pjussions,  and  designs;  and  those,  on  whom  the  child  depends, 
have  aiithority  enough  to  keep  him  close  to  a  long-continued  application.  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  small  number  of  truly  learned,  and  the  multitude  of  super- 
ficial pretendcTS,  is  ownig  to  the  neglect  of  this." 

I  think  every  body  will  agree  with  this  observing  gentleman,  that  languages 
aro  the  proper  study  of  our  first  years.     But  this  is  to  bo  considered  by  the 


*  La  Bruyere  Mocurs  de  ce  Steele,  p.  677,  662. 
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parcntfl  and  tutors,  what  tongue  it  is  fit  the  child  should  learn.  For  it  must  be 
contessi'il,  tliat  it  is  fruitless  pains,  and  loss  of  time,  to  learn  a  languii^,  which, 
in  tlto  Course  of  life  that  he  is  designed  to,  ho  is  never  like  to  make  use  of;  or 
which  one  may  (;uess  by  his  tenii)er,  he  will  wholly  ne^^loct  and  lose  again,  as 
soon  as  an  appnxich  to  manliood,  setting  hiiu  free  from  a  governor,  shall  put 
him  into  the  hands  of  his  own  inclination;  which  is  not  likely  to  allot  any  of 
his  tinu*  to  the  cultivating  the  learned  tongues ;  or  dispose  him  to  mind  any 
otlK.r  language,  but  what  daily  use,  or  some  particular  necessity,  shall  force 
upon  iiim. 

But  yet,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  designed  to  be  scholars,  I  will  add 
what  the  same  author  subjoins,  to  make  g<.>od  his  f<>regoing  remark.  It  will 
deserve  tn  be  considered  by  all  who  desire  to  be  truly  learned,  and,  therefore, 
may  lie  a  tit  rule  for  tutors  to  inculcate,  and  k*ave  with  their  pupils,  to  guide 
tlieir  future  studies: 

''  Tlie  study,"  sa\'s  ho,  "  of  the  original  text  can  never  be  suffleiently  n»com- 
mend(  (1.  It  is  the  shortest,  surest,  and  moiiit  agre^'al^le  way  to  all  sorts  of 
learning.  Draw  fhom  the  spring-head,  and  take  not  things  at  second-hand.  Let 
the  writings  of  the  greiit  mnsters  be  never  laid  aside;  dwell  upon  them,  settle 
them  in  ymir  mind,  and  cite  them  U|>(in  occasion;  make  it  your  busini-.^  thor- 
oughly to  underst:md  them  in  their  full  extent,  and  all  tht^ir  cireumsfjinces: 
acqu;iin(  yourself  fully  witli  the  principles  of  original  inithors;  bring  tlicin  to  a 
con'*isiencv,  and  then  do  vou  vourself  make  3'our  deducti<»ns.  In  this  stute 
were  t!i'.'  lirst  commentators,  and  do  not  you  re^t  till  you  bring  yourself  to  the 
sani'?.  <.'ontent  not  yourstlf  with  those  born>we<l  lights,  nor  gtiide  your>elf  by 
their  viiw.-,  hut  where  your  own  Giils  you,  and  leaves  you  in  the  dark.  Their 
exprkati'.'ns  are  not  yours,  and  will  give  you  the  .«*lip.  On  the  contnir)',  your 
own  v»»iS'.?rvations  are  the  .product  of  your  own  mind,  where  they  will  abide, 
and  l)e  iv;nly  at  hand  U]M)n  all  occiisious  in  ci^nverse,  consultation,  and  ilispute. 
LoHi.'  uvt  the  pleasure  it  is  to  see  that  you  were  not  st«ii)iKKl  in  your  reading, 
bui  by  (lilliouUies  that  an}  invincible;  where  the  connnentators  and  schuliasta 
thenH*-lv(  s  are  at  a  stand,  and  have  nothing  to  say;  those  copious  expositors 
of  oth'T  places,  who,  with  a  vain  and  pompous  overMow  of  learning,  poured  out 
ou  p;iss;j^t.s  plain  and  easy  in  themselves,  are  very  fn-e  of  their  words  and 
pains  w hire  there  is  no  need.  Convince  yourself  fully  by  thus  orderini;  your 
studies,  ilial  it  is  nothing  but  men's  laziness,  which  hath  encouraged  peihintry 
to  cruni  rather  than  enrich  libraries,  and  to  bury  good  authors  under  heai)s  of 
notes  and  commentaries;  and  you  will  perceive,  that  sloth  herein  hath  acted 
Ag.tinst  itself,  and  its  own  interest^  by  multiplying  reading  and  inquiries,  and 
inerciiaing  the  pain?  it  endeavored  to  avoid." 

This,  though  it  may  seem  to  concern  none  but  direct  scholars,  is  of  so  great 
moment  for  the  right  ordering  of  their  education  and  studies,  that  I  hope  I  shall 
Dot  be  blamed  for  inserting  of  it  here,  especially  if  it  be  considered,  that  it  may 
be  of  use  to  gentlemen  too,  when  at  any  time  tliey  have  a  mind  to  go  deeper 
than  the  surflicc,  and  get  to  themselves  a  solid,  satisfactory,  and  masterly  insight 
in  any  part  of  learning. 

METHOD. 

Order  and  constancy  are  said  to  make  the  great  differenco  between  one  man 
and  another :  This,  I  am  sure,  nothing  so  much  clears  a  learner's  way,  helps 
him  io  much  on  in  it,  and  makes  him  go  so  easy  and  so  £ir  in  any  inquiry,  aa  a 
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jrood  mctliod.  His  governor  should  take  pains  to  make  him  sensible  of  this, 
accustom  him  to  order  and  teach  him  method  in  all  the  api>licuti<.ns  of  iiid 
thougliLs;  show  him  wliorein  it  lies,  and  the  advantages  of  it ;  acquaint  him 
with  the  several  sorts  of  it,  either  from  j:eneral  to  particulars,  or  from  particu- 
lars to  wlial  is  more  general;  exercise  him  in  both  of  them;  and  make  him 
see,  in  what  case  each  different  mcthcKl  is  most  prc'piT,  and  to  what  ends  it 
best  serves. 

In  liisfory  the  order  of  time  shouM  govern  ;  in  pliilosophical  inquiries  that  of 
nuturc,  whicli  in  all  progression  is  to  go  fnun  the  place  i-ne  is  then  in,  to  that 
which  join«<  and  lies  next  to  it;  and  so  it  is  in  the  mind,  from  tlie  knowledge  it 
8t:infls  possessed  of  already,  to  tluit  which  lies  next,  and  is  coherent  to  it,  and 
so  on  to  what  it  aims  at,  by  the  simj)l<  st  and  most  unconipounded  parts  it  can 
divide  lln.»  matter  into.  To  this  purpose,  it  will  b*'  of  great  use  to  his  pupil  to 
accustom  him  to  distinguish  well,  that  is,  to  have  distinct  notions,  where 
ev<  r  tlie  mind  can  Hnd  nny  real  dilference.  but  as  carefuily  to  avnid  distinction 
in  trnns,  where  he  has  not  distinct  and  ditlercnt  clear  ideas 

I'JO.  Be>ides  what  is  to  be  had  from  study  and  books,  there  are  other  accom- 
plisli.iients  neeessiir)'  for  a  gentleman,  to  bo  got  by  exercise,  and  to  which  time 
is  to  be  allowed,  and  for  which  masters  must  be  had. 

DAXCIXO. 

Pancing  being  that  which  gives  graceful  motions  all  the  life,  and  above  all 
things  manliness,  and  a  becoming  conlidencc  to  young  children.  I  think  it  can 
not  bo  learned  too  early,  after  tliey  are  once  of  an  age  antl  strength  capable  of 
it.  ]hit  you  must  be  sure  to  have  a  good  master,  that  knows,  and  can  teach, 
what  is  graceful  and  bectmiing.  and  what  gives  a  freedom  and  easinos><  to  all 
tli(?  nintiniiM  of  the  l)ody.  C>no  that  teaches  not  this,  is  worse  than  none  at  all, 
natural  luifasliionableness  being  much  better  tlian  jijMsh,  aflecled  postures;  and 
1  think  it  nnjch  more  passable  to  jmt  otf  the  hat,  and  mak(?  a  leg,  like  an  hone>t 
country-gentleman,  than  like  an  ill-fashioned  (lancing-mnster.  For,  as  for  the 
jigging  fiart,  and  the  ligures  of  dances,  I  count  that  little,  or  nothing,  Hirthei 
than  as  it  tends  to  perfect  gniceful  carriage. 

MUSIC. 

101.  Music  is  thought  to  have  some  alVmity  with  dancing,  and  a  good  hand, 
upon  some  instrutnents,  is  by  many  peoj)lo  mightily  valued.  Ihit  it  wastes  s<.» 
nmch  ()\'  a  y«>ung  man's  time,  to  gain  but  a  mod'-rate  skill  in  it,  and  engages 
otlen  in  such  odd  company,  that  many  think  it  mu'h  V)etter  spand:  and  I  liave 
amongst  men  of  parts  and  business,  so  seldom  heard  any  one  c<»mmended,  or 
esteemed,  for  having  an  excellency  in  music,  that  amongst  all  those  things,  that 
ever  came  into  the  list  of  accomplishments.  I  think  I  may  give  it  the  last  place. 
Our  short  lives  will  not  serve  us  for  the  attainment  of  all  things;  nor  can  our 
mmds  be  always  intent  on  something  to  be  learned.  The  weakness  of  our  con- 
stitutions, both  of  mind  and  body,  rtHjuiros,  that  we  should  be  often  unbent : 
and  he  that  will  make  a  good  use  of  any  part  of  his  life,  must  allow  a  largo 
portion  of  it  to  recreation.  At  least  this  must  not  be  denied  to  young  people 
unless  whilst  you,  with  too  much  haste,  make  them  old,  you  have  the  displeasure 
to  set  them  in  their  graves,  or  a  second  childhood,  sooner  than  you  <.'Ould  wi-h. 
And  therefore  I  think,  that  the  time  and  j)ains  allotted  to  serious  improvements, 
should  be  employed  about  things  of  most  use  and  consequence,  and  that  too  in 
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the  metbods  the  most  easy  and  short,  that  could  be  at  an}'  rate  obtaiued :  and, 
pt-rhaps,  OS  I  have  above  >aid,  it  would  bi'  none  i>f  the  least  80en.*ts  ofeduca- 
tiuu,  to  make  tlie  exertm'H  in  the  b4.>dy  and  t]io  mind,  the  r<.>crvaticn  one  to 
anoihor.  I  doubt  not  but  that  sr)mcthing  miuHil  tx)  done  in  it,  by  a  iirudcut 
man.  that  would  well  consider  the  temper  and  inclination  of  hi."  pupil.  Fur  ho 
that  Is  wearied  either  witii  study  or  daneinjj.  ih»es  not  desire  presi  ntly  to  go 
to  sleep;  but  to  do  sometiiin^  el:*e,  which  may  divert  and  delight  him.  But 
tliis  must  be  always  rcmembiTcd,  that  nothing  can  come  into  tlii>  ace^ount  of 
reeroalion,  tiiat  i.s  not  done  witli  delight. 

192.  Fencing  and  riding  the  great  iiorse.  are  ItMjked  upon  as  so  neoe.-;4;iry  t3 
parts  of  brei'ding.  that  it  would  be  thougiit  a  gre:it  omisi*ion  to  negleet  ihem: 
the  latter  of  tlie  two  being  fur  tlie  most  purl  to  be  learned  only  in  .ir-iit  towns, 
is  one  of  tlie  bi-st  exercises  Or  health,  wliicii  i**  to  be  had  in  tiio-i'  pliices  of  ease 
and  luxury:  and  upt-n  thai  aecount,  makes  a  fit  part  of  a  ynung  genileman's 
employment  during  his  abiKie  tln-re.  And  as  far  as  it  conduces  to  give  a  man  a 
firm  and  gniceful  svat  on  horsi-back,  and  to  make  him  able  to  t<'a'-h  hi^  h<>rso  to 
stop  and  turn  fpiick.  and  to  rest  on  liis  hauneiies,  is  of  use  t<i  a  p-ntN-nian  bdth 
in  poaee  and  war.  Hut  whether  it  K-  of  monu-nt  enough  to  be  njad'-  a  l)U>iijes9 
of]  and  deserve  to  take  up  more  of  his  time,  than  should  barely  l)»r  his  liealth 
be  employed  at  due  intervals  in  some  sueh  vigorous  cxercis«\  I  shall  l-'ave  to 
the  di.«cretion  of  parents  ancl  t«itors^  who  will  <lo  well  to  renu'nil"M-.  in  all  the 
parts  nf  education,  that  most  time  and  appllcatiitn  is  to  be  1iestn\v«-d  on  that 
which  is  like  to  be  (»f  greatest  consequenc.  anil  fretpn-ntest  usi',  in  the  ordi- 
miry  course  and  occurrences  of  that  life  the  young  man  i.s  designed  for. 

FEXCINO. 

IJKJ.  As  f<»r  fencing,  it  .se<""ms  to  me  a  gcvMl  exi-rcis*^  fitr  health,  but  dangerona 
to  the  lifi'.  Tin?  euntidence  of  their  skill  being  apt  to  engage  in  ciuarn-ls  tlicso 
that  think  they  have  learned  to  use  their  swords.  This  presumptiim  makes  them 
often  more  touchy  than  n«.c<ls.  on  in^ints  of  honor,  and  slight  or  n«»  |.n>voca- 
tions.  Young  men  in  their  warm  blood  are  forward  to  think  they  have  in  vain 
learned  to  fence,  if  they  never  show  tlieir  .skill  and  courage  in  a  duc^l:  ancl  they 
Bcem  to  have  reitsou.  But  how  many  sad  trag(H.lies  that  reas<m  has  Irhmi  the 
ooi'asion  of.  the  tears  of  manv  a  nmther  Ciin  witness.  A  man  that  can  not  femt) 
will  be  njore  careful  to  keep  out  of  bullies' a ttd  grtmesters' conipany,  an«l  will  not 
be  half  so  apt  to  stjind  upon  punctilio.s,  nor  to  give  atVronts,  or  lioreely  justify  them 
when  given,  which  is  that  which  usually  maki-s  the  quarrel.  Ami  when  a  man 
is  in  the  field,  a  moderate  skill  in  fencing  rather  exjn^ses  him  to  the  sword  uf 
his  enemy,  than  secures  him  from  it.  And  certainly  a  man  of  counige  who  can  not 
feniv  at  all.  and  therefore  will  put  all  uptm  one  trust,  and  not  stan<l  parrying, 
1ms  the  o<ids  agaln.st  a  moderate  fencer,  esin-cially  if  he  has  skill  in  wr«stling. 
And  theref»re,  if  any  pmvision  be  to  be  made  against  such  accidml.s,  and  a 
man  be  to  prepare  his  son  for  duels.  I  had  much  rather  mine  should  be  a  good 
wrf»sller  than  an  ordinary  fencer;  which  is  the  most  a  gentleman  can  attain  to 
in  it,  unless  he  will  be  constantly  in  the  fen<Mng-school,  and  every  day  e.xercia- 
ing.  But  since  fencing  and  riding  the  great  horse,  are  sogenendly  h»«'kfd  uik>u 
as  nece.-sary  (pialitications  in  the  breeding  of  a  gentleman,  it  will  be  hard  wholly 
to  denv  anv  one  of  that  nmk  these  marks  of  di.Mtinction.  I  .^hall  leave  it  there- 
fore  to  the  father,  to  consider,  how  far  the  temp^T  of  his  son  and  the  station 
bo  is  like  to  be  in,  will  allow,  or  enoounige  him  to  comply  with  fashionSi 
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which,  having  very  little  to  do  with  civil  life,  were  yet  formerly  unkno\tTi  to  the 
most  warlike  nations;  and  seem  to  have  aldctd  little  of  fort-e  or  courage  to 
those  wlio  have  received  them,  unless  we  will  tliink  martial  skill  or  prowess 
have  been  improved  by  duelling,  witli  which  fencing  came  into,  and  with  which, 
I  presume,  it  will  go  out  of  the  world. 

104.  Tlifse  are  my  present  thouglita  concerning  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments.    The  great  business  of  all  is  virtue  and  wisdom. 

**  Nullum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia:" 

Teacli  him  to  got  a  mastery  over  his  inclinations,  and  submit  his  appetite  to 
rc.'a.Mon.  Tliis  being  obtained,  and  by  const.mt  practice  settled  into  habit,  the 
hardest  part  of  the  task  is  over.  To  bring  a  young  man  to  this,  I  know  nothing 
whieli  so  mucli  contributes,  as  the  love  of  praise  and  commendation,  which 
should,  lliL-rofure,  be  instilled  into  him  by  all  arts  imaginable.  Make  his  mind 
as  sensible  of  credit  and  shame  as  may  be:  and  when  you  have  done  that,  you 
have  put  a  principle  into  him,  whicli  will  influence  his  actions,  when  you  are 
not  by;  to  which  the  fear  of  a  little  smart  of  a  rod  is  not  comjiarablo,  and  which 
will  bo  the  proper  stock,  whereon  afterwards  to  graft  the  true  principles  of 
morality  and  religion. 

MANUAL  TRADE. 

195.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  add.  whicli  ^as  soini  as  I  mention,  I  shall  run 
thetlanger  of  being  suspected  to  have  forgot  what  I  am  about,  and  what  I  have 
above  written  concerning  education,  all  tending  towards  a  gentleman's  calling, 
with  which  a  trade  seems  whollv  to  be  ineoiwisteut.  And  v(  t,  I  can  n<»t  for- 
bear  to  say,  I  would  have  him  learn  a  trade,  a  manual  trade;  nay,  two  or  three, 
but  one  more  jiarticularly. 

190.  The  busy  inclination  of  children  being  always  to  be  directed  to  some- 
thing that  may  be  u.seful  to  them,  the  advantages  prop^.sed  from  what  they 
are  set  about  may  be  considered  of  two  kiniis;  I.  Where  the  skill  itself,  that 
Ls  got  by  exercise,  is  worth  the  having.  Thiis  skill  not  only  hi  languages,  and 
learned  sciences,  but  in  painting,  turning,  gardening,  tempering,  and  working 
in  iron,  and  all  other  useful  arts,  is  wortli  the  having.  2.  Where  the  evercise 
Itself,  without  any  consideration,  is  necessary,  or  useful  for  health.  Knowl- 
edge in  some  things  is  so  nece.<«s<iry  to  be  got  by  children,  whilst  they 
are  yt)ung,  that  some  part  of  their  time  is  to  be  allotted  to  their  hnprovement 
in  them,  though  those  employments  contribute  nothing  at  all  to  their  health: 
fiuch  are  reading,  and  writing,  and  oil  other  sedentary  studies,  for  the  cultiva- 
ting of  the  mind,  which  unavoidably  take  up  a  great  j>art  of  genth-men's 
time,  quit^*  from  their  cradles.  Other  manual  arts,  which  are  both  got  and 
exercised  by  labor,  do  many  of  them,  by  that  exercise,  not  onlj'  increase  our 
dexterity  and  skill,  but  contribute  to  our  health  too  especially ;  such  as  emj)loy 
us  in  tlio  open  air.  In  these,  then,  health  and  improvement  may  be  joined 
together,  and  of  these  should  some  fit  one^  be  chosen,  to  be  made  the  recrea- 
tions of  one,  whose  chief  business  is  with  books  and  study.  In  this  ch«.>ice, 
the  age  and  inelination  of  the  person  is  to  be  considered,  and  constraint  always 
to  be  avoided  in  bringing  him  to  it.  For  command  and  force  may  often  create, 
but  can  never  cure  an  aversion :  and,  whatever  any  one  is  brought  to  by  com- 
pulsion, he  will  leave  as  soon  as  ho  can,  and  bo  little  profited,  and  less  recre- 
ated bv,  whilst  he  is  at  it. 
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19T.  ThaX  which  of  all  others  would  please  me  best,  would  be  a  painter, 
were  there  not  an  argument  or  two  against  it  not  easy  to  be  answered.  Firs^ 
ill  painting  is  one  of  the  worst  things  in  the  world ;  and  to  attain  a  tolerable 
degree  of  skill  in  it,  requires  too  much  of  a  man^s  time.  If  he  has  a  naturd 
inclination  to  it,  it  will  endanger  the  neglect  of  all  other  more  useful  studies 
to  give  way  to  that ;  and  if  he  hare  no  inclination  to  it,  all  the  time,  pains^ 
and  money  shall  be  employed  in  it,  will  be  thrown  away  to  no  purpose.  An- 
other reason  why  I  am  not  for  painting  in  a  gentleman,  is,  because  it  is  a 
sedentary  recreation,  which  more  employs  the  mind  than  the  body.  A  gentle- 
man's more  serious  employment,  I  look  on  to  be  study;  and  when  that  demands 
relaxation  and  refhcshmeut,  it  should  be  in  some  exercise  of  the  body,  which 
unbenda  the  thought,  and  conflnns  the  health  and  strength.  For  these  two 
reasons  I  am  not  for  painting. 

GARDEXINO.      JOTNERT. 

198.  In  the  next  place,  for  a  country  gentleman,  I  should  propose  one,  or 
rather  both  these ;  viz.  gardening  or  husbaudry  in  general,  and  working  in  wood, 
as  a  carpenter,  joiner,  or  turner;  these  being  fit  and  healtliy  recreations  for  a 
man  of  study,  or  business.  For  since  the  mind  endures  not  to  be  oonatantl/ 
employed  in  the  same  thing,  or  way ;  and  sedentary  or  studious  nn^n  should 
have  some  exercise,  that  at  the  same  time  might  divert  their  minda,  and  emplo/ 
their  bodies;  I  know  none  that  could  do  it  better  for  a  country-gentleman,  than 
these  two,  the  one  of  them  aifording  him  exercise,  when  the  weather  or  seaaon 
keeps  him  from  the  other.  Besides  that,  by  being  skilled  in  the  one  of  them, 
he  will  be  able  to  govern  and  teach  his  gardener ;  by  the  other,  oontrivo  and 
make  a  great  many  things  both  of  delight  and  use :  though  these  I  propose  noC 
as  the  chief  end  of  his  labor,  but  as  temptations  to  it;  diversion  fix>m  his  other* 
more  serious  thoughts  and  employments,  by  useful  and  healthy  manual  ezertiae,. 
being  what  I  chiefly  aim  at  in  it 

199.  The  great  men  among  the  ancients  understood  very  well  how  to  recon-- 
die  manual  labor  with  affairs  of  state,  and  thought  it  no  lessening  to  their  di^ 
ni^  to  make  the  one  the  recreation  to  the  other.    That  indeed  which  seemt  ■ 
most  generally  to  have  employed  and  diverted  their  spare  hours  was  agriculture. 
Gideon  amongst  the  Jews  waa  taken  from  threshing,  as  well  as  Cincinnatua 
amongst  the  Romans  from  the  plow,  to  command  the  armies  of  their  countriet 
against  their  enemies ;  and  it  is  plain  their  dexterous  handling  of  the  fliiil  or  the 
plow,  and  being  good  workmen  with  these  tools,  did  not  hinder  thsin  skill  in- 
arms nor  make  them  less  able  in  the  arts  of  war  or  government.    They  were  ■ 
great  captains  and  statesmen  as  well  as  husbandmen.  Cato  major,  who  had  with  • 
gprent  reputation  borne  all  the  great  offices  of  the  commonwealth,  has  loll  an 
evidence  under  his  own  hand  how  much  he  waa  versed  in  country  affairs ;  and, 
as  I  remember.  Gyrus  thought  gardening  so  little  beneath  the  dignity  and  gran- 
deur of  a  throne,  that  ho  showed  Xenophon  a  large  field  of  fruit-trees^  all  of  hia 
own  planting.    The  records  of  antiquity,  both  amongst  Jews  and  (Gentiles,  ara 
fhll  of  instances  of  this  kind,  if  it  were  necessaiy  to  recommend  usefUl  recrea- 
tbns  by  examples. 

BEOREATION. 

200.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  I  mistake^  when  I  call  theeo  or  the  like  oxer- 

oises  of  manual  arts,  diversions  or  recreations;  for  recreatioa  is  not  being  idls^. 

22 
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(as  everj  one  may  observe,)  but  easing  the  wearied  part  by  change  of  business  • 
and  he  that  thinks  diversion  may  not  Ho  in  hard  and  painful  labor,  forgets  the 
early  rising,  hard  riding,  heat,  cold  and  hunger  of  huntsmen,  whicli  is  yet  known 
to  be  the  constant  recreation  of  men  of  the  greatoht  condition.  Delving,  plant- 
ing, inoculating,  or  any  the  hke  protitable  employments,  would  bo  no  less  a 
diversion,  than  any  of  the  idle  sports  in  fasliion,  if  men  eiuld  but  be  brought  to 
delight  in  them,  which  custom  and  skill  in  a  trade  will  quickly  bring  any  one 
to  do.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are  to  Ik)  found  those,  who,  being  frequently 
called  to  cards,  or  any  other  play,  by  those  they  could  not  refuse,  have  been 
more  tired  with  those  recreations,  than  with  any  of  the  moat  serious  employment 
of  life ;  though  the  play  has  been  such  as  they  have  naturally  had  no  aversion 
to,  and  with  which  they  could  willingly  sometimes  divert  themselves. 

201.  Play,  wherein  persons  of  condition,  especially  ladies,  waste  so  much  of 
their  time,  is  a  plain  instance  to  me,  that  men  can  not  be  perfectly  idle ;  they 
must  be  doing  something.  For  how  else  could  they  sit  so  many  hours  toiling 
at  that,  which  generally  gives  more  vexation  than  deliglit  to  people,  wiiilst  they 
are  actually  engaged  in  it?  It  is  certain,  gaming  leaves  no  satisfaction  behind 
it  to  those  who  reflect  when  it  is  over,  and  it  no  way  prolits  either  body  or  mind : 
as  to  their  ej*tiites,  if  it  strike  so  deep  ils  to  concern  thrm,  it  is  a  trade  then,  and 
not  a  recreation,  wherein  few,  that  have  any  thing  else  to  live  on,  thrive :  and 
at  best,  a  thriving  gamester  has  but  a  poor  tnide  on  it,  who  fills  his  pocket  at  the 
price  of  his  reputation. 

Recreation  belongs  not  to  people,  who  are  Strang  rs  to  business,  and  are  not 
wasted  and  wearied  with  the  employment  of  their  calling.  The  skill  should  be, 
80  to  order  their  time  of  recreation,  that  it  may  relax  and  refresli  the  part  that 
has  been  exercised,  and  is  tired ;  and  yet  do  something,  which,  besides  the  pres- 
ent delight  and  ease,  may  produce  what  will  afterwards  be  profitable.  It  has 
been  nothing  but  the  vanity  and  pride  of  greatness  and  riches,  that  has  brought 
unprofitable  and  dangerous  pastimes  (as  they  are  called,)  into  fashion,  and  per- 
suaded people  into  a  belief)  that  the  learning  or  putting  their  hands  to  any 
thing  that  was  useful,  could  not  be  a  diversion  fit  for  a  gentleman.  This  has 
been  that,  which  has  given  cards,  dice,  and  drinking,  so  much  credit  in  the 
world :  and  a  great  many  throw  away  their  spare  hours  in  them,  through  the 
pR»valency  of  custom,  and  want  of  some  better  employment  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  of  leisure,  more  than  from  any  real  delight  is  to  be  found  in  them.  They 
can  not  bear  the  dead  weight  of  unemployed  time  lying  upon  their  hands,  nor 
the  uneasiness  it  is  to  do  nothing  at  all :  and  having  never  learned  any  laud- 
able manual  art  wherewith  to  divert  themselves,  they  have  recourse  to  those 
foolish,  or  ill  ways  in  use,  to  help  off  their  time,  which  a  rational  man,  till  cor- 
rupted by  custom,  coiild  find  very  little  pleasure  in. 

TRADE. 

202.  I  say  not  this,  that  I  would  never  have  a  young  gentleman  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  innocent  diversions  in  fashion,  amongst  those  of  his  age  and 
condition.  I  am  so  far  from  having  him  austere  and  morose  to  that  degree,  that 
I  would  persuade  him  to  more  than  ordinary  complaisance  for  all  the  gaieties 
and  diversions  of  those  he  converses  with,  and  be  averse  or  testy  in  nothing, 
they  should  desire  of  him,  that  might  become  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man; 
tliough  as  to  cards  and  dice,  I  think  tlie  safest  and  best  way  is  never  to  learn  any 
piny  upon  them,  and  so  to  be  incapacitated  for  those  dangerous  temptations,  and 
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encroaching  wnsters  of  useful  time.  But  ailowaDce  being  made  for  idle  and 
jovial  couvLTsatioQ,  and  all  fii^iiiiouablc  becoming  recreutiona;  I  say,  a  young 
man  will  have  time  enougli,  fr»m  his  serious  and  main  business,  to  learn  almost 
any  trade.  It  is  want  of  applictition,  and  not  of  leisure,  that  men  are  not 
skillful  in  more  nrts  than  one;  and  an  hour  in  a  day,  constantly  employed  in 
such  a  way  of  diversion,  will  carry  a  man,  in  a  short  time,  a  great  deal  Ikrther 
than  ho  can  imagine :  which,  if  it  were  of  no  other  use  but  to  drive  the  com- 
mon, vicious,  useless,  and  dangerous  i)astimes  out  of  fashion,  and  to  show  there 
was  no  need  of  ihom,  would  deserve  to  be  encouraged.  If  men  from  their 
youth  were  weaned  from  that  sauntering  humor,  wherein  some,  out  of  custom, 
let  a  good  part  of  their  lives  run  uselessly  away,  without  either  business  or 
recreation,  they  would  llnd  lime  enough  to  acquire  dexterity  and  skill  in  hun- 
dreds of  things,  whi<.h  though  remote  from  their  proper  callings,  would  not  at  all 
interfere  with  tliem.  And  therefi^re,  I  think,  for  this,  as  well  as  otlier  reasons 
before-mentioned,  a  Lizy,  li.stless  humor,  that  idly  dreams  away  the  days,  is  of 
all  others  the  least  to  Xm  indulged,  or  permitt*.'d  in  young  pt'Ople.  It  is  the 
propter  state  of  one  sick,  and  out  of  order  in  his  healtli,  and  is  tolerable  in  no- 
body el>e,  of  what  age  or  condition  soever. 

203.  To  the  arts  above-mentioned,  may  bo  added  perfuming,  varnishing, 
gniving,  and  several  sorts  of  working  in  iron,  bnisa  and  silver:  and  i^  as  it 
hap])ens  to  most  young  gentlemen,  that  a  con.siderable  jwirt  of  his  time  be  S|)cnt 
in  a  great  town,  he  may  learn  to  cut,  jxilisli  and  set  precious  stones,  or  employ 
himself  in  grinding  and  jx;li.shing  optical  glasses.  Amongst  the  great  variety 
tliere  is  of  in;;enious  manual  art.s,  it  will  be  im]K)<8il)le  that  no  one  should  be 
found  to  please  ami  delight  him,  unless  he  be  either  idle  or  debauched,  wliich  is 
not  to  be  supposed  in  a  right  way  of  education.  And  since  it  can  not  bo 
always  employed  in  study,  reading,  and  conversation,  there  wQl  be  many  an 
Iiour,  besides  what  his  exercises  will  t«ke  up,  whi('h,  if  not  spent  this  way,  will 
Ije  spent  wor«e.  For,  I  conclude,  a  young  man  will  seldom  desire  to  sit  per- 
fectly still  and  idle;  or  if  ho  does,  it  is  a  fault  that  ought  to  bo  mended. 

2U4.  But  if  his  mistaken  parents,  frightened  with  the  disgraceful  names  of 
mechanic  and  trade,  shall  have  an  aversion  to  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  their 
children ;  yet  there  is  one  thing  relating  to  trade,  which  when  they  consider, 
they^  will  think  al>solutely  necessary  for  their  sons  to  learn. 

merchants'  accounts. 

Merchants*  accounts,  though  a  science  not  likely  to  help  a  gentleman  to  get 
an  estate,  yet  possibly  there  is  not  any  thing  of  more  use  and  oflicacy  to  make 
nim  preserve  the  estate  he  has.  It  is  seldom  observed,  that  he  who  keeps  an 
account  of  his  income  and  expenses,  and  thereby  has  constantly  under  view  the 
course  of  his  domestic  affsjirs,  lets  them  run  to  ruin ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  many 
a  man  gets  behind-hand  before  he  is  aware,  or  runs  further  on,  when  he  is  onco 
in.  for  want  of  this  care,  or  the  skill  to  do  it.  I  would  therefore  advise  all  gen- 
tlemen to  learn  perfectly  merchants*  accounts,  and  not  to  think  it  is  a  skill  thai 
belongs  not  to  them,  because  it  has  received  its  name  from,  and  has  been  chiefly, 
practiced  by  men  of  traffic. 

205.  When  my  young  master  has  onco  got  the  skill  of  keeping  accounts, 
(which  is  a  business  of  rt^aaon  more  than  arithmetic,)  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
amiss,  that  his  father  from  thenceforth  require  bin  to  do  it  in  all  his  concern- 
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ments.  Not  that  I  woold  hare  him  set  down  everj  pint  of  wine,  or  plaj,  that 
costs  him  money ;  the  general  name  of  expenses  will  serve  for  sach  things  well 
enough :  nor  would  I  have  his  father  look  so  narrowly  into  these  accounts,  aa 
to  take  occasion  fVom  thence  to  criticise  on  his  expenses.  He  must  remember, 
that  he  himself  was  once  a  young  man,  and  not  forget  the  thoughts  he  had  then, 
nor  the  right  his  son  has  to  have  the  same,  and  to  have  allowance  made  for 
them.  1£,  therefore,  I  would  have  the  young  gentleman  obliged  to  keep  an  ac- 
count, it  is  not  at  all  to  have  that  way  a  check  upon  his  expenses,  (for  what  the 
&ther  allows  him,  he  ought  to  let  him  be  fully  master  of,)  but  only,  that  he 
might  be  brought  early  into  the  custom  of  doing  it,  and  that  it  might  be  made 
familiar  and  habitual  to  him  betimes,  wliich  will  be  so  useful  and  necessary  to 
be  constantly  practiced  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  A  noble  Vene- 
tian, whose  son  wallowed  in  the  plenty  of  his  father's  riches,  finding  his  son's 
expenses  grow  very  high  and  extravagant,  ordered  his  cashier  to  let  him  have, 
for  the  future,  no  more  money  than  what  he  should  count  when  he  received  it. 
This  one  would  think  no  great  restraint  to  a  young  gentleman's  expenses,  who 
could  freely  have  as  much  money  as  he  would  tell.  But  yet  this,  to  one,  who 
was  used  to  nothing  but  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  proved  a  very  great 
trouble,  which  at  last  ended  in  this  sober  and  advantageous  reflection:  *Mf  it 
be  80  much  pains  to  me,  barely  to  count  the  money  I  would  spend,  what  labor 
and  pains  did  it  cost  my  ancestors,  not  only  to  count,  but  get  it  ?"  This  rational 
tiiought,  suggested  by  this  little  pains  imposed  upon  liim,  wrought  so  effectually 
upon  his  mind,  that  it  made  him  take  up,  and  from  that  time  forwards  prove  a 
good  husband.  This,  at  least,  every  body  must  allow,  that  nothing  is  likelier  to 
keep  a  man  within  compass,  than  the  having  constantly  before  his  eyes  the  state 
of  his  affairs,  in  a  regular  coarse  of  account. 

TRAVEL. 

206.  The  last  part  usually  in  education,  is  travel,  which  is  commonly  thought 
to  finish  the  work,  and  complete  the  gentleman.  I  confess,  travel  into  foreign 
countries  has  great  advantages ;  but  the  time  usually  chosen  to  send  young  men 
abroad,  is,  I  think,  of  all  other,  that  which  renders  them  least  capable  of  reap- 
ing those  advantages.  Those  which  are  proposed,  as  to  the  main  of  them,  may 
be  reduced  to  these  two:  first,  language;  secondly,  an  improvement  in  wi^om 
and  prudence,  by  seeing  men,  and  conversing  with  people  of  tempers,  customs, 
and  ways  of  living,  different  (torn  one  another,  and  especially  from  those  of  his 
parish  and  neighborhood.  But  from  sixteen  to  one-and-twenty,  whidi  is  the 
ordinary  time  of  travel,  men  are,  of  all  their  lives,  the  least  suited  to  these  im- 
provements. T!ie  first  season  to  get  foreign  languages,  and  form  the  tongue  to 
their  true  accents,  I  should  think,  should  be  from  seven  to  fourteen  or  sixteen ; 
and  then,  too,  a  tutor  with  them  is  useful  and  necessary,  who  may  with  those 
languages,  teach  them  other  things.  But  to  put  them  out  of  their  parents'  view, 
at  a  great  distance,  under  a  governor,  when  they  think  themselves  too  much 
men  to  be  governed  by  others,  and  yet  have  not  prudence  and  experience 
enough  to  govern  themselves ;  what  is  it  but  to  expose  them  to  all  the  greatest 
dangers  of  their  whole  life,  when  they  have  the  least  fence  and  guard  against 
them  ?  Till  that  boiling  boisterous  part  of  life  comes  on,  it  may  be  hoped  the 
tator  may  have  some  authority ;  neither  the  stubbornness  of  age,  nor  the  tempt- 
ation or  examples  of  others  can  take  him  from  liis  tutor's  conduct,  till  fifteen  or 
aixteen ;  but  then,  when  ho  begins  to  consort  himself  with  men,  and  thinka 
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Uimelf  one;  when  he  oomen  to  rolish.  and  pride  himself  in,  manly  ▼ic<>:<.  and 
thinks  it  a  shame  to  be  any  longer  under  tlie  control  and  conduct  of  niiothor; 
wliat  oan  be  hoped  from  even  the  most  careful  aud  di^'reet  (governor,  when  nei- 
tlier  be  has  power  to  compel,  nor  his  pupil  a  dispoaitiou  to  be  persuaded ;  but^ 
on  the  cx}ntrary,  has  the  advice  of  warm  bhxxi,  aud  prevailin^jp  fashion,  to  hearken 
to  the  temptations  of  his  corapunious,  jutst  as  wise  an  hiiiiselfi  ruther  than  to  the 
persuasions  of  his  tutor,  who  is  now  looked  on  as  tite  enemy  of  his  freedom  f 
And  when  is  a  man  so  like  to  miscarry,  us  when  at  the  same  time  he  is  both 
raw  and  unruly  ?  This  is  the  season  of  all  his  lite,  that  most  requires  the  eye 
aud  authority  of  his  parents  and  friends  to  govern  it.  Tiio  fiexibleneas  of  the 
former  pju-t  of  a  man  8  age,  not  yet  grown  up  to  be  iieadstroiig,  makes  it  more 
governable  and  safe ;  and,  in  the  af\er-part,  reason  and  foresight  begin  a  little  to 
take  place,  and  mind  a  man  of  his  safety  and  improvement  Tlio  time  thoreforo 
I  should  think  the  fittest  for  a  young  gcntleniaii  to  be  sent  abroad,  would  be^ 
either  when  he  is  younger,  under  a  tutor,  whom  ho  might  be  the  better  for;  or 
when  he  is  some  years  older,  without  a  governor ;  when  he  is  of  ago  to  govern 
himselfj  and  make  observations  of  what  ho  liiids  in  other  countries  worthy  his 
notice,  aud  that  might  be  of  use  to  him  atU^r  his  r(>turn :  and  when,  too,  beings 
tliorouglily  acquainted  witli  tiie  laws  and  fashion.^  the  natural  and  moral  advan- 
tage? and  defects  of  his  own  country,  ho  iins  something  to  exchange  with 
#hoso  abroad,  from  whose  conversjition  he  hoped  t^)  reap  any  knowledge. 

207.  The  ordering  of  travel  otherwise,  is  that,  I  imagine,  which  makes  so 
nany  young  gentlemen  come  back  so  little  improved  by  it  And  if  they  do 
bring  home  with  them  any  knowledge  of  tlie  placeij  and  {)eople  they  have  seen, 
it  is  often  an  admiraticm  of  the  worst  and  vainest  practices  they  met  with 
abruad;  retaining  a  relish  and  memory  of  those  tilings,  wherein  their  liberty 
took  its  first  swing,  rather  than  of  what  should  make  them  better  and  wiser 
after  their  return.  And  indeiHl,  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  going  abroad  at  the 
oge  they  do,  under  the  care  of  another,  who  is  to  provide  their  necessaries,  and 
make  their  observations  for  them?  Thus,  under  the  shelter  and  pretense  of  8 
governor,  thinking  themselves  excused  from  standing  upon  tlieir  own  legs,  or 
being  aceountable  f>r  their  own  conduct,  they  ver}*  seldom  trouble  themselves 
with  inquiries,  or  making  useful  observation?  of  their  own.  Their  thoughts  run 
after  play  and  plea.«mre,  wherein  they  tiiko  it  as  a  lessening  to  be  controlled ; 
but  seldom  trouble  themselves  to  examine  the  designs,  observe  the  address,  and 
consider  the  arts,  tempers  and  inclinations  of  men  they  meet  with ;  that  so  that 
they  may  know  how  to  comport  themselves  towards  them.  Here  he  that  travels 
with  them,  is  to  screen  them,  get  them  out,  when  they  have  run  themselves 
into  the  briars;  and  in  all  their  miscarriages  be  answerable  for  them. 

208.  I  confess,  the  knowledge  of  men  is  so  great  a  skill,  that  it  Ls  not  to  be 
expected  a  young  man  should  presently  be  perfect  in  it  But  yet  his  going 
abroad  is  to  little  purpose,  if  travel  does  not  sometimes  open  his  eyes,  make  him 
cautious  and  wary,  and  accustom  him  to  look  beyond  the  outside,  and,  under 
the  inoffensive  g^ard  of  a  civil  and  obliging  carriage,  keep  himself  free  and  saf^ 
in  his  conversation  with  strangers,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  without  forfeiting 
their  good  opinion.  lie  that  is  sent  out  to  travel  at  the  age,  and  with  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  designing  to  improve  himself|  may  get  into  the  conversation 
and  acquaintance  of  persons  of  condition  where  he  comes ;  which,  though  a 
thing  of  most  advantage  to  a  gentleman  that  travels,  yet  I  ask,  among  our 
young  men  that  go  abroad  under  tutors,  what  one  is  there  of  an  hundred,  that 
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ever  visits  anj  person  ofquiility  ?  much  loss  makes  an  ncquaintance  with  sadi, 
from  whose  conversiUion  ho  may  loam  what  is  po(.»d  breeding  in  that  country, 
and  what  is  worth  observation  in  ii ;  tlx^ugh  from  such  persons  it  is,  one  may 
U»am  more  in  one  day,  tlum  in  a  year's  ranibhng  from  one  inn  to  another.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  to  be  wondere<l ;  f  )r  men  of  worth  and  parts  will  not  easily  admit 
the  familiarity  of  boys,  who  yet  need  the  care  of  a  tutor:  thouj^h  a  young  gen- 
tleman and  stran^jer,  apiwuriii;^  like  a  man,  and  showing  a  desire  to  inform  him- 
self in  the  customs,  manners,  laws,  and  government  of  tho  country  he  is  in, 
will  lind  welc«:»me  assistimcu  and  cniertiinment  amongst  tho  In^st  and  mast 
knowing  persons  everj-  where,  who  will  l>e  ready  to  receive,  encourage,  and 
countenance  any  ingenious  and  impiisitive  foreigner. 

200.  This,  how  tnie  s(K.'ver  it  be,  will  not,  I  fear,  iilter  the  cn^^tom  which  has 
cast  the  time  of  trav«;l  upon  the  worst  part  of  a  man's  life ;  but  for  reasons  not 
taken  from  their  improvement.  The  young  l:id  must  not  be  ventured  abrond  at 
eight  or  ten,  for  fear  of  what  may  happen  to  the  tender  child,  though  he  then 
runs  ten  times  less  risk  than  at  sixtt^'n  or  eighteen.  Nor  must  he  stay  at  homo 
till  that  dangerous  heady  w^q  be  over,  because  he  must  be  back  again  by  oue- 
and-twenty,  to  marry  and  propngate.  The  father  ean  not  stay  any  longer  for 
the  portion,  nor  the  mother  for  a  n<.'W  .'let  of  bibies  to  play  with ;  and  so  my 
young  master,  whatever  comes  on  it,  must  have  a  wife  lo«)k<.*«l  out  for  him,  by 
that  time  he  is  of  age;  though  it  wouhl  be  no  prejudice  to  his  strength,  his 
parts,  or  his  issue,  if  it  were  respitoil  for  some  time,  and  ho  had  leave  to  get, 
in  years  and  knowledge,  tho  start  a  little  of  his  ehildieu,  who  are  often  found 
to  tread  too  near  upon  the  heels  of  their  fathers,  to  the  no  great  satisfaction 
either  of  son  or  father.  But  tho  young  gentleman  being  got  within  view  of 
matrimony,  it  is  time  to  leave  him  to  his  mistress. 

CON'CLUSION. 

210.  Though  I  have  now  come  to  a  conclusion  of  what  obvious  remarks  have 
suggested  to  me  concerning  education,  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  look 
on  it  as  a  ju?t  treatise  on  this  subject.  There  are  a  thousiind  other  things  that 
may  need  considonition ;  especially  if  one  sliould  take  in  tho  various  tempers, 
different  inclinations,  and  particular  defaults,  that  are  to  be  found  in  children ; 
ami  prescribe  proper  remedies.  The  variety  is  so  great,  that  it  would  require  a. 
volume;  nor  would  that  rejujh  it.  Kach  man's  mind  has  some  peculiarity,  aa 
well  as  his  face,  that  distinguishes  him  from  all  others;  and  there  are  possibly 
scarce  two  children,  who  can  be  conducted  by  exactly  the  same  method.  Be- 
sides that,  I  think  a  prince,  a  nobleman,  and  an  ordinary  gentleman's  son, 
should  have  different  ways  of  breeding.  But  having  had  here  only  some  gen- 
eral views  in  reference  to  the  main  end  and  aims  in  education,  and  those  de- 
signed for  a  gentleman's  son.  whom  being  then  very  little,  I  considered  only  as 
white  paper,  or  wax,  to  be  molded  and  fashioned  as  one  pleases ;  I  have  touclK*d 
little  more  than  those  heads,  whieh  I  judged  necc'ssary  for  the  breeding  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  his  condition  in  genenil;  and  have  now  published  these 
my  occasional  thoughts,  with  this  hope,  that,  though  this  be  far  from  being  a 
complete  treatise  on  this  subject,  or  such  as  that  every  one  may  find  what  will 
just  fit  his  child  in  it ;  yet  it  may  give  some  small  light  to  those,  whose  concern 
for  their  dear  little  ones  makes  them  so  irregularly  bold,  that  they  dare  venture 
to  consult  their  own  reason  in  the  eduaition  of  their  children,  rather  than 
wlioUy  to  rely  upon  old  custom. 


IX.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  SOCIETY  AND  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
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Prufinaor  of  Greek  in  the  Univenity  uf  VernionL 


The  studio  of  the  celebrated  painter  Apclles,  was,  on  one  ocea- 
sion,  invaded  by  a  stranofcr  of  very  imposing  presence.  As  bo 
moved  about,  resplendent  in  gold  and  gems,  liis  maji.*stic  bearing 
rendered  still  mure  impressive  by  his  mysterious  silence,  the  eyes 
of  every  one  in  the  room,  from  the  great  master  down  to  the 
youngest  pupil,  followed  liim  with  an  admiration  bordering  upon 
awe.  At  last  the  princely  stranger  condescende<l  to  speak — antl 
thereupon  receive<l  from  Aj;elles  this  rude  repr()()f:  "Whilst  thou 
wast  silent,  thy  solemn  state,  thy  gold  and  purple  ornaments,  seemed 
to  betoken  thee  something  great ;  but  now  that  thou  hast  spoken, 
the  meanest  boy  in  my  shop  can  not  choose  but  ilespise  thee." 

Is  not  something  of  this  sor^taking  place  within  our  own  exj)eri- 
encc  almost  everv  dav  ?  Plow  often  the  first  words  si)oken  bv  a 
stranger  dispel  the  favorable  impression  produced  by  his  appear- 
ance, and  substitute  an  unconquerable  aversion  orcontemj)t!  How 
often  is  a  njan,  whose  <lignity  of  manner,  and  oracular  brow  si?emed 
to  bespeak  the  sage  and  the  philosopher,  precipitated  in  our  estima- 
tion to  the  rank  of  a  jockey  by  the  very  first  word  he  utters !  How 
often,  alas,  is  the  beauty  which  liad  begun  to  captivate  us,  instantly 
transmuted  before  our  eyes  into  ugliness  by  the  charm-dissolving 
potency  of  a  single  ill-bred  remark,  in  a  coarse  voice — that  execrable 
"  thing  in  woman  !" 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  our  lot  to  meet,  perhai)s  iu 
some  crowded  thoroughfare,  a  man  of  quite  insignificant  personal 
appearance,  whom,  if  we  had  noticed  him  at  all,  we  should  liave 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  a  nobody,  but  whose  half-a-<lozen  familiar 
words  caught  as  we  brushed  past  him,  prompted  us  to  turn  about 
and  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  who  had  so  impressed  us  with 
the  idea  of  culture,  geniality,  and  t^iste.  A  person  rises  to  address 
an  assembly,  a  complete  stranger  to  us.  AVe  scan  his  face  and  i)er 
son  as  he  rises,  and  we  are  disposed  to  pronounce  them  rather  com- 
mon-place, far  from  promising  if  we  are  hoping  for  a  treat ;  and  oar 
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interest,  having  put  out  its  feelers  and  found  nothing  to  cling  to,  re- 
turns into  our  bosoms.  But  he  begins  to  speak :  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words,  very  simple,  very  natural,  neatly  arranged,  and  uttered 
in  a  clear  voice,  he  introduces  his  subject.  In  five  minutes,  with  no 
pretensions  to  what  is  called  eloquence,  with  no  artifice  or  magic 
save  a  graceful  use  of  our  common  speech,  he  has  charmed  every 
ear  in  the  assembly.  Look  about  you,  and  you  see  that  every  eye 
is  fixed  upon  him  as  by  a  kind  of  spell.  Take  another  view  of  the 
man  himself,  and  that  which  before  seemed  common-place,  has  been 
strangely  lighted  up  with  a  brilliancy  which  seems  to  your  altered 
vision  to  be  the  unmistakable  hue  of  genius.  The  whole  man  seems 
to  have  had  thrown  over  him  an  air  of  refinement  wliich  softens 
every  feature  into  comeliness  and  grace.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Ue 
really  has  not  said  any  thing  very  remarkable.  If  you  should  at- 
tempt to  tell  a  friend  what  you  had  heard,  you  would  find  yourself 
repeating  quite  familiar  truths.  The  fact  is,  you  have  been  fasci- 
nated by  means  of  a  kind  of  charm  which  he  and  a  very  ftw  others 
possess,  and  which  they  keep  to  themselves  as  a  potent  secret — the 
charm  of  pure  English  sounds,  in  pure  English  words,  in  pure  Eng- 
lish idiom. 

It  may  be  said,  safely,  and  without  fear  of  exaggerating,  that  in 
the  process  of  making  up  our  estimate  of  a  stranger's  character,  we  are 
more  influenced  by  his  language  than  by  any  othur  physical — or  semi- 
physical  characteristic.  It  is  not  ejisy — nor  indeed  possible — to 
analyze  the  complex  impression,  and  refer  each  element  to  its  proper 
source,  yet  wo  may  say,  in  general,  that  we  take  our  estimate  of 
moral  qualities  more  from  tones,  and  of  intellectual  characteristics 
more  from  one's  articulation,  his  use  of  words,  and  his  management 
of  sentences.  Brute  animals,  children,  and  philosophers,  have  all 
Uie  same  instinctive  perception  of  kindness  in  a  soft^  flexible  tone, 
of  decision  in  a  firm  one,  and  of  moroseness  in  a  harsh  one,  quite 
independently  of  any  thing  that  may  be  said.  But  in  that  measure- 
ment of  a  man's  intellectual  stature  which  we  all  make,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  when  we  first  encounter  him,  nothing  so  sum- 
marily settles  the  question  of  his  culture  as  the  style  of  his  language. 
An  uncultivated  man's  speech  bewrayeth  him  instantly,  and  in  spite 
of  himself.  A  single  sentence  will  often  divulge,  to  a  practiced  ob- 
server, the  secret  of  an  ignorant  man's  entire  mental  history.  Hence 
the  sarcastic  observation  of  Solomon :  "  Even  the  fool,  when  he 
holdcth  his  peace,  is  counted  wise."  **  To  how  many  blockheads  of 
my  time,"  says  Montaigne,  "  has  a  cold  and  taciturn  demeanor  pro- 
cured the  reputation  of  prudence  and  capacity."     If  that  magnifi* 
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cent  fool,  whoB6  face  and  bearing  so  affected  Coleridge,  oould  havo 
held  his  tongue  instead  of  blurting  out  his  cockney  welcome  when 
those  uuluckj  dumplings  came  in,  he  might  have  gone  down  to 
posterity  apotheosized  in  some  splendid  passage  of  the  Biogmphia 
Literaria. 

Nor  is  this  criterion  of  judgment  respecting  a  man's  culture  an 
unfair  one.  No  other  physical  act  is  so  direct  and  complete  a  reve- 
lation of  the  acts  and  states  of  the  soul,  as  speech.  Not  only  does 
language  in  general  take  its  laws  from  the  necessary  processes  of  the 
human  mind,  so  that  the  study  of  logic  and  grammar  is  a  study  of 
the  universal  laws  of  mind,  but  each  man^s  language  is  the  external 
index  of  the  secret  processes  of  his  individual  mind,  so  that  the 
study  of  the  special  logic  and  grammar  involved  in  his  language, 
would  reveal  the  constitution,  the  history,  the  present  character  of 
his  mind.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  demand  that  culture  of  mind 
should  vindicate  its  presence  by  an  utterance  w^hich  shall  be  its  ap- 
propriate counterpart:  that  clearness  of  conception  should  reveal 
itself  by  clearness  of  enunciation :  that  a  nice  and  discriminating 
judgment  should  be  manifested  by  a  due  appreciation  and  choice  of 
words;  and  that  a  just  sense  of  relations  should  exhibit  itself  in  a 
skilful  grouping  of  words  into  sentences,  and  of  sentences  into  the 
larger  divisions  of  discourse.  It  is  not  meant  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  two,  the  inward  power  and  its  outward  expression,  are 
always  kept  in  exact  parallelism.  By  special  cultivation  of  the  one 
and  neglect  of  the  other,  the  natural  balance  between  them  may  be 
destrbved.  One  man  attains  a  culture  of  mind  which  fails  of  half 
its  complete  value  even  to  himself,  and  is  almost  worthless  to  others, 
because  power  and  grace  of  expression  have  not  been  cultivated  to 
a  corresponding  degree.  Another  man  bestows  his  principal  atten- 
tion upon  the  form  and  dress  of  thought,  and  thus  becomes  a  mere 
haberdasher,  a  displayer  of  intellectual  laces  and  ribbons,  neglecting 
to  provide  a  solid  body  of  thought  to  support  these  otherwis*^  paltry 
ornaments.  Still  the  inference  from  the  character  of  the  language 
back  to  that  of  the  thought,  is  an  instinctive  one,  and  most  people 
will  give  to  the  man  who  speaks  clearly,  fluently,  and  with  force — 
and  to  him  only — the  credit  of  possessing  that  inward  grace  and 
culture  of  spirit  which  would  naturally  find  expression  in  clear, 
fluent,  and  forcible  speech.  They  would  sometimes  be  mistaken. 
The  man  of  slowest  and  most  unimpressive  speech  is  often  the  man 
of  most  ideas.  But  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  In  such  cases  the 
law  of  relation  between  substance  and  form,  between  thought  and 
expression,  is  violated  to  the  detriment  and  to  the  reproach  of  the 
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individual  supposed.  And  those  wbo  infer  from  the  lack  of  cleai 
and  choice  expression,  the  lack  of  that  which  should  be  so  expressed, 
can  not  be  blamed.  The  laws  of  mind  are  all  on  their  side,  and  tlie 
man  of  ideas  should  be  the  last  to  complain. 

J  Jut  we  may  go  a  stop  farther,  and  say  that  of  all  the  means  by 
which  we  can  conciliate  and  interest  and  influence  men,  a  mastorlv 
command  of  the  common  language  of  life,  is,  next  to  personal 
character,  the  most  elective.  Who  has  not  seen  a  man  of  mode- 
rate ability,  and  of  shallow  attainments,  exerting  ten  times  a  gi eater 
influence  through  his  dexter«)us  use  of  words,  than  the  man  of  ten 
times  his  real  ability  who  is  slow  of  speech,  and  unskilled  in  those 
magio  arts  by  which  words  are  made  welcome,  and  animating,  and 
persuasive  ?  There  is  a  charm  to  which  few  ears  are  insensible,  in 
elegant  and  harmonious  language,  and  he  who  lias  possessed 
himself  of  this  charm,  may  alwavs  c<»mmand  a  certain  measure  of 
success,  whatever  may  be  his  deficiencies  in  other  respects.  No 
man  excnled  a  greater  influence  uj)oij  his  nation  and  time,  than  the 
German  poet,  Goethe.  Ilis  popularity  he  himself  attributed  to  his 
power  of  using  the  common  (ierman  language — an  estimate  of  his 
merits  which  no  one  else  W(»uld  for  a  m<^ment  accept  as  adequate, 
but  still  not  without  some  basis  of  truth.  It  is  much  more  certain 
that  Montaigne  and  Uousseau,  anu)ng  the  French;  Addison,  and 
Souiliey,  Ilume,  and  Dugahl  Stewart,  among  British  writers,  have 
owed  more  of  their  influence  with  the  great  body  of  their  readers, 
to  their  writing  in  easy,  graceful,  and  idiomatic  French  and  English, 
than  to  any  thing  inlierent  in  tlieir  matter.  It  may  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  one  of  these  writers,  or  of  many  others  that 
might  bo  named,  could  have  won  their  way  to  i>rominence,  if  they 
had  not  conciliated  their  readers  by  the  graces  of  language.  Take 
awav  from  Jeremy  Tavlor,  that  wonderful  vocabulary  into  which  he 
has  gathered  all  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  language,  and  you 
still  leave  him  his  wealth  of  conception  unrivalled.  Take  an  essay 
of  Bacon,  and  reduce  the  golden  ore  of  each  solid  sentence  to  the 
standanl  of  our  ordinary  wares,  and  there  is  still  wisdom  enough  to 
make  a  dozen  men  famous.  J^ut  take  awav  a  musical  cadence  from 
a  sentence  of  Addison,  or  a  sonorous  flourish  from  a  paragraph  of 
Blair,  and  you  have  taken  almost  every  thing.  There  may  be  a 
man,  now  and  then,  capable  of  compelling  us  to  listen  to  what  he 
has  to  say,  though  in  his  mode  of  saying  it  there  is  nothing  attract- 
ive. There  are  men  of  such  weight  of  character  that  we  learn  not 
to  mind  their  lack  of  those  tjualities  by  which  ordinary  men  must 
influence  their  fellows.     But  in  the  case  of  all  common  men,  no 
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combination  of  talents  will  supply  the  want  of  that  one  by  which 
all  the  others  are  made  effective :  and  no  single  attainment  will  be 
the  source  of  so  much  actually  available  influence  among  men,  as  the 
abihty  to  wield  at  will  the  power  that  is  latent  in  our  imperial  Eng- 
lish speech. 

Considering,  then,  the  preeminent  value  of  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  our  own  tongue ;  considering  that  this  is  the  standard  by 
which  men  universally  and  instinctivelv  estimate  each  others'  cdu- 
cation;  considering  that  whether  in  public  or  private  life,  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  the  court-room,  the  popular 
assembly,  wherever  man  speaks  to  man  by  the  voice  or  by  the  pen, 
this  is  the  one  acoomplishment  which  charms,  and  influences,  and 
succeeds  more  than  all  the  rest ;  is  any  thing  like  a  due  importance 
attached  by  public  sentiment  to  its  attainment? — is  any  thing  like 
an  atlequate  prominence  demanded  for  those  studies  in  the  schools 
which  promote  it? 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  asserted  that  this  one  object  is  so  im- 
portant that  all  other  stu<lies  ought  to  be  neglected  for  it,  or  that  all 
other  studies  oujjht  to  be  made  subordinate  to  it.  Nor  on  the  other 
haml,  is  it  pretended  that  this  subject  receives  no  attenti»m  in  the 
scliools.  It  is  onlv  claimed  that  the  study  of  our  own  tonirue  has 
an  importance  which  is  far  fi'om  being  practically  appreciated.  But 
the  fault  of  this  neglect  does  not  rest  mainly  upon  the  schools.  Tlie 
charge  of  underrating  the  importance  of  a  good  use  of  language 
rests  heavily  upon  Amerieau  society,  especially  upon  educated  men 
in  all  ranks  and  professions.  The  standard  of  English  as  spoken  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  is  not  so  high  as  to  recjuirc  a 
tluM'ou*;h  course  of  Enjrlish  studies  in  the  school,  as  somethinir  es- 
sential  to  respectability  in  society.  We  do  not,  with  sufficient  em- 
]>hasis,  demand  of  one  who  claims  to  be  an  educated  ma?],  that  he 
know  how  to  speak  E?iglish  well,  and  that  he  do  actually  and 
habitually  speak  Jis  well  as  he  knows  how. 

It  is  a  well  attested  fact — "i)ity  'tis,  'tis  true" — that  in  no  civil- 
ized nation  is  the  mother  tongue  spoken  so  carelessly  and  ineflect- 
ively  by  the  educated  classes,  as  in  this  country.  The  remark  is 
frequently  made  by  American  travellers  in  England,  that  the  English 
language  is  better  spoken  here,  than  there.  It  is  better  sf)«.>ken  by 
the  unedueated  classes  in  this  country  than  by  the  corresponding 
classes  in  England.  The  most  odious  slang  of  the  Yankee  back- 
woodsman, the  jargon  of  !Nfississippi  boatmen,  the  scmi-Kthiopian 
dialeet  «»f  the  Oulf-^t:ites,  is  very  much  nearer  the  Kiifjlish  language 
than  any  of  the  score  of  barbarous  patois  spoken  by  the  uneducated 
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individual  supposed.  And  those  who  infer  from  the  hick  of  cleai 
and  choice  expression,  the  lack  of  tliat  wliich  shouUl  be  so  expressed, 
can  not  be  blamed.  The  laws  of  mind  are  all  on  their  side,  and  the 
man  of  ideas  should  be  the  last  to  complain. 

J>ut  we  may  go  a  stej)  farther,  and  say  that  of  all  the  means  by 
which  we  can  conciliate  and  interest  and  influence  men,  a  masterly 
command  of  the  common  language  of  life,  is,  next  to  personal 
character,  the  most  ett'ective.  Who  has  not  seen  a  man  of  mode- 
rate ability,  and  of  shallow  attainments,  exerting  ten  times  a  greater 
influence  through  his  dextenjus  use  of  wurdn,  than  the  man  of  ten 
times  his  real  ability  who  is  slow  of  speech,  and  unskilled  in  those 
magic  arts  by  which  words  are  made  welcome,  and  animating,  and 
persuasive  ?  There  is  a  charm  to  which  few  ears  are  insensible,  in 
elegant  and  harmonious  language,  and  he  who  has  possessed 
himself  <»f  this  charm,  may  always  command  a  certain  mejisure  of 
success,  whatever  may  be  his  deficiencies  in  other  respects.  No 
man  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  his  nation  and  time,  than  the 
German  poet,  Goethe.  His  popularity  he  himself  attributed  to  his 
power  of  using  the  common  German  language — un  estimate  of  his 
merits  which  no  one  else  would  for  a  moment  accept  as  adequate, 
but  still  not  without  st>me  basis  of  truth.  It  is  much  more  certain 
that  Montaigne  and  Rousseau,  am»»ng  the  French;  Addison,  and 
Southey,  Hume,  and  Dugald  Stewart,  among  British  writers,  have 
owed  more  of  their  influence  with  the  great  body  of  their  readers, 
to  their  writing  in  easy,  graceful,  and  idiomatic  French  and  English, 
than  to  any  thing  inherent  in  their  matter.  It  may  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  one  of  these  writers,  or  of  many  others  that 
might  be  named,  could  have  won  their  way  to  prominence,  if  they 
ha<l  not  conciliated  their  readers  by  the  graces  of  language.  Take 
away  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  wonderful  vocabulary  into  which  he 
has  g.-itheretl  all  the  beauty  an<l  fragrance  of  the  language,  and  you 
still  leave  him  his  wealth  of  conception  unrivalled.  Take  an  essay 
of  Bacon,  and  reduce  the  golden  ore  of  each  solid  sentence  to  the 
standard  of  our  ordinary  wares,  and  there  is  still  wisdom  enouorh  to 
make  a  »lozen  men  famous.  But  take  away  a  musical  cadence  from 
a  sentence  of  Addiscm,  or  a  sonorous  flourish  from  a  paragraph  of 
Blair,  and  you  have  taken  almost  every  thing.  There  may  be  a 
man,  now  and  then,  capable  of  ccmipelling  us  to  listen  to  what  he 
has  to  say,  though  in  his  mode  of  saying  it  there  is  nothing  attract- 
ive. There  arc  men  of  such  weight  of  character  that  we  learn  not 
to  mind  their  lack  of  those  qualities  by  which  ordinary  men  must 
influence  their  fellows.     But  in  the  case  of  all  common  men,  no 
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combination  of  talents  will  supply  the  want  of  that  one  by  which 
all  the  others  are  made  effective :  and  no  single  attainment  will  he 
the  source  of  so  much  actually  available  influence  among  men,  as  the 
ability  to  wield  at  will  the  power  that  is  latent  in  our  imperial  Eng- 
lish speech. 

Considering,  then,  the  preeminent  value  of  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  our  own  tongue ;  considering  that  this  is  the  standard  by 
which  men  univcrsallv  and  instinctively  estimate  each  others'  edu- 
cation;  considering  that  whether  in  public  or  private  life,  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  the  court-room,  the  popular 
assembly,  wherever  man  speaks  to  man  by  the  voice  or  by  the  pen, 
this  is  the  one  acoomplishment  which  charms,  and  influences,  and 
succeeds  more  than  all  the  rest ;  is  any  thing  like  a  due  importance 
attaithed  by  public  sentiment  to  its  attainment? — is  any  thing  like 
an  adecjuate  prominence  demanded  for  those  studies  in  the  schools 
which  promote  it  ? 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  asserted  that  this  one  object  is  so  im- 
p«;rtant  that  all  other  studies  ought  to  be  neglected  for  it,  or  that  all 
other  studies  ought  to  be  made  subordinate  to  it.  Nor  on  the  <^ther 
hand,  is  it  pretendetl  that  this  subject  receives  no  attention  in  the 
schools.  It  is  onlv  claimed  that  the  study  of  our  own  tonijue  has 
an  imp<jrtance  which  is  far  from  bi-ing  practically  apprci'iated.  I>ut 
the  fault  of  this  neglect  does  not  rest  mainly  upon  the  schools.  The 
charge  of  underrating  the  importance  of  a  good  use  of  language 
rests  heavily  upon  Ameri<'an  society,  especially  upon  educated  men 
in  all  ranks  and  professions.  The  standard  of  English  as  spoken  in 
the  ordiiuiry  intercourse  of  life,  is  not  so  high  as  to  require  a 
thorouLch  course  of  En;!:lish  stu«lies  in  the  school,  as  somethintj  es- 
sential  to  respectability  in  society.  We  do  not,  with  suflieient  em- 
phasis, denmnd  of  one  who  claims  to  be  an  educated  man,  that  he 
know  how  to  speak  English  well,  and  that  he  do  actually  and 
habitually  speak  as  well  as  he  knows  how. 

It  is  a  well  attested  fact — "pity  'tis,  'tis  true" — that  in  no  civib 
ized  nation  is  the  mother  tongue  spoken  so  carelessly  and  ineflect- 
ively  by  the  educated  classes,  as  in  this  country.  The  remark  is 
freoJiently  made  by  x\merican  travellers  in  England,  that  the  En«rlish 
language  is  better  spoken  here,  than  there.  It  is  better  sf)oken  by 
the  uneducated  classes  in  this  country  than  by  the  corresj)onding 
classes  in  England.  The  most  odious  slang  of  the  Yankee  back- 
woodsman, the  jargon  of  Mississippi  boatmen,  the  semi-Ethiopian 
di:ile(:t  of  the  Crulf-states,  is  very  much  nearer  the  J^JnfjIish  language 
than  any  of  the  score  of  barbarous  patois  spoken  by  tiic  uneducated 
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in  (IiiTcrent  parts  of  Great  Britain.  But  we  have  no  class  among  ua 
Trhosc  standard  of  English  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cultivated  men 
and  women  of  all  ranks  composing  the  most  refined  society  in  Eng- 
land. This  distinction  is  not  claimed  for  the  aristocracy  as  a  clasSy 
nor  for  any  very  extensive  body  of  men,  but  for  the  few,  who, 
gathered  out  of  all  ranks,  professions,  and  localities,  constitute  the 
nobility  of  mental  and  social  refinement — including,  university  men ; 
half,  perhaps,  of  the  clergymen  and  lawyers,  and  a  fourth  of  the 
doctoi-s  and  military  officers ;  members  of  Parliament,  yet  with 
numerous  exceptions;  the  old  families,  noble  or  gentle,  in  which 
culture  and  taste  have,  for  many  generations,  had  a  genial  hume. 
In  the  circles  where  these  congregate,  you  will  unquestionably  hear 
the  English  language  spoken  as  you  will  not  elsewhere,  with  that 
sweet  and  homely  simplicity  combined  with  thatgenuiiie  heart-bom 
vigor,  which  are  its  most  admirable  virtues.  It  would  not  be  im- 
possible to  select  a  few  Americans  who  could  bear  their  part  in  the 
most  fastidious  assembly  and  not  suffer  by  the  comparison,  but 
most  of  us  wuuld  find  ourselves  mortified  and  ill  at  ease. 

In  France,  to  speak  French  purely  and  elegantly,  is  demanded  of 
every  one  who  makes  claim  to  any  position  in  polite  society.  The 
different  classes  vie  with  each  other  in  their  modes  of  speech.  The 
noblesse  affect  to  be  distinguished  by  their  language  from  the  hour- 
ffeoisie,  and  of  course  exact  it  with  great  rigor  of  all  who  claim  to 
be  of  them,  that  they  have  the  genuine  ton.  The  bourgeois  natu- 
rally cultivate  this  ton  all  the  more  assiduously,  because  it  is  set  up 
as  a  standard  of  gentility.  Even  the  rabble  of  Paris,  who  can 
scarcely  read  or  write,  are  ambitious  to  maintain  a  degree  of  rank 
by  speaking  a  pure  French  unadulterated  by  the  patois  of  the  pro- 
vinces. A  barber  or  pavier  in  Paris,  is  better  qualified  to  teach  a 
foreigner  good  French  by  his  example  in  conversation,  than  are  a 
very  great  number  of  our  professional  men  to  teach  a  foreigner 
good  English.  The  educated  classes  in  Germany  and  Italy,  take 
great  pride  in  speaking  their  respective  tongues  well.  In  some  of 
the  provinces  of  Germany  where  a  corrupt  dialect  prevails  among 
the  peasantry,  the  higher  classes  also  use  this  dialect  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  peasants,  but  are  careful  to  speak  pure  German 
among  themselves.  In  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  laws  of 
good  breeding  require  of  an  educated  man  and  a  gentleman,  and  of 
course  of  a  lady,  that  they  speak  their  own  tongue  with  ease  and 
purity. 

Will  any  one  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  any  thing  like  a 
corresponding  attention  to  language  prevails  among  the  educated 
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and  professional  men  of  this  country  ?  In  our  courts  of  justice, 
in  our  halls  of  legislation,  even  in  our  gatherings  for  literary 
and  scientific  purposes,  will  any  one  claim  that  the  prevalent  style 
of  English  is  creditable  to  these  bodies  ?  How  many  of  our  court- 
rooms are  there  into  which  one  would  think  of  introducing  a  foreigner 
for  the  puipose  of  learning  the  English  language,  as  Americans  in 
Paris  are  advised  to  attend  the  French  courts,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  French  ?  Let  us  do  the  lawyers  justice.  But  a  small  num- 
ber compared  with  the  whole  body  are  liberally  educated  men,  and 
80,  liable  to  our  censure.  Then  again,  the  relation  of  an  advocate  to 
witnesses  and  juries,  is  such,  as  to  induce  him  many  times  to  adopt 
their  style  of  language.  No  one  supposes  that  chaffering  with  wit- 
nesses would  be  likely  to  elevate  one^s  mode  of  speaking,  and 
though  the  advocate  always  assures  the  jurors  that  he  considers 
them  "enlightened  and  intelligent"  men,  yet  perhaps  he  can  not 
always  afiord  to  do  them  the  honor  of  assuming:  that  thev  under- 
stand  good  English.  As  for  our  deliberative  bodies,  they  are  so 
largely  composed — as  indeed  they  ought  to  be — of  plain,  active, 
business  men,  and — as  they  ought  not  to  be — of  ignorant  politicians, 
that  we  can  not  expect  the  average  speech  of  these  bodies  to  be 
above  the  average  of  common  life.  If  an  exception  can  be  claimed 
in  favor  of  any  of  the  professions,  it  must  be  for  the  clerical.  And 
indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  compute  the  indebtedness  of  our 
public  to  their  educated  ministry  for  their  example  and  influence  in 
favor  of  correct  speaking.  In  many  of  our  smaller  and  remoter 
communities,  the  minister's  example  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
keeps  the  sound  of  any  thing  like  correct  English  in  the  popular 
ear. 

If  the  professional  and  educated  men  are  thus  lax  and  reprehen- 
sible in  their  use  of  language,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
speech  of  ordinary  men  and  women  throughout  the  community 
should  be  no  better  than  it  is.  And  truly  a  nondescript  kind  of 
talk  it  is  that  is  current  in  ordinary  conversation.  Take  a  specimen 
from  a  shabby-genteel  drawing-room  ;  one  from  the  side-walk ;  one 
from  the  junto  of  the  country  store ;  one  from  the  meeting-house 
steps ;  one  from  the  saloon  of  a  fashionable  hotel,  and  another 
from  the  bar-room  of  a  village  tavern ;  one  from  a  town-meeting  in 
a  down-east  village,  and  another  from  a  caucus  in  Albany  or  Wash- 
ington, and  bring  them  together  in  a  philological  cabinet,  and  see 
what  you  have  got  You  have,  first,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
slang  phrases — nearly  the  same  proportion  in  all  your  specimens,  for 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  a  relish  there  is  among  almost  all  classes 
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for  this  style  of  expression.  Ilow  they  will  applaud  a  lectun^r  if  he 
h.-ippens  to  achieve  a  hitherto  iiiiheanl  viilixarisni !  Yuii  may  even 
colloot  some  choice  spooiineuB  of  monstrosities  in  this  kind  from  the 
de))osit8  of  certain  pulpits — specimens  which  were  greeted  with 
clu-ers  at  the  time  of  tiieir  achievment  by  hitfhly  apj>rcciative 
audiences,  and  which  have  been  handed  ab«)Ut  among  esoteric  ad- 
jnirers  ever  since.  Next  you  will  have  pkMitiful  instances  of  ex- 
travagant, strained,  liypei-supeHative  expressions,  .iihiicating  the 
inability  of  the  speakers  to  say  what  they  would  in  definite,  intelli- 
gil»le  t'rms.  You  will  lind  a  large  number  of  j)retenti<»us  phrases, 
parti*;ularly  foreign  ones,  dragged  in  to  <ligni1y  this  m«»tlcy  assem- 
blage, many  of  which,  however,  you  will  iin<l  it  dillicult  to  recognize 
in  their  uncouth  sounds  ami  their  ludicrous  misappli«\itii>ns.  Add 
to  tlu'sc  results  of  vour  analvsis,  the  llairrant  breaches  of  the  common 
coneords,  the  rcil-republiran  disdain  of  the  authority  long  usurped 
bv  the  governing  classes  in  EnMish  svntax,  the  stinirv  and  shabby 
process  of  abbreviating  carried  out  as  j»ersistently  as  if  every  sylla- 
ble cost  something,  and  vou  have — not  a  caricature  but  a  fair 
characterization  of  nnich  of  the  current  speech.* 

J)ut  en<»ugh  for  the  fact  that  we  are,  as  a  people,  lamentably  at 
fault  in  our  language.  Enough  to  show  that  while  no  one  rank  or 
prMfe>>ion  or  locality  is  alone  chargeable  with  this  fault,  the  greatest 
blame  rests  upon  the  educated  classes.  It  is  manifest,  to«^,  that 
with  them  rests  mainly  the  responsibility  of  instituting  a  reform 
wliieh  shall  in  time  pervade  all  classes.  It  will  not  do  to  say  tliat 
thi-i  responsibility  rests  rather  with  the  schools,  because  good  lan- 
guage is  far  more  a  matter  of  usage  and  habit,  than  of  technical 
knowledjjfe.  The  stvie  of  laniruajxe  whieh  the  child  hears  used  by 
the  grown-up  people  with  whom  he  associates,  that  will  infallibly 
be  hiif  standard  of  language,  whether  his  knowledge  of  grammar  be 
little  or  much.  Something  the  school.^  may  do  toward  forming  right 
habits  of  speaking — and  we  shall  attempt  to  show  presently  what 
that  is — but  let  it  be  understood  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  only 
way  to  sccui-e  excellence  in  the  use  of  language  to  an  individual,  is 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  whc)le  circle  in  which  he  moves.  See, 
therefore,  in  this  as  in  a  thousand  other  respects,  the  inestimable 
value  of  a  cultivated  home,  in  which  all  the  virtues,  of  head  and  of 
heart,  mav  find  a  soil  conyjenial  to  them,  and  outside  of  whieh 
many  of  them  can  hardly  be  made  to  grow  at  all,  and  others  only 
at  an  infinite  disadvantage.     See  the  importance  of  surrounding  oui 

*  Proliably  the  bMt  iiiecinien"  of  colloqiiiul  lfin^iiii<rc  would  he  found  in  qtupt  fnmily  converKa 
tioiif  at  Ihctuble  nud  fireside,  where  ■!  eech  i*  iit  ilie  *aiiio  tine  ic>ii»l  Btiidied  and  W»i  rei-kloiS!i— 
leuftt  Milijeri  to  the  ojipoaitc  |>ervertiiig  influenre*  orthc  drawiii'rrooin  and  the  tlth-inurket 
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children  with  persons  of  culture  and  rcfincnient,  from  whose  lips 
they  ni«ay  hear  what  we  would  wish  to  have  them  admire.  See  how 
desirable  it  is  that  their  teachers,  whom  we  instnict  them  to  respect, 
and  whom  if  they  do  respect,  they  certainly  will  imitate — especially 
their  Sabbath  teacher,  whom  we  would  have  them  look  up  to  with 
some  degree  of  reverence — sliould  speak  in  a  style  fit  to  bo  their 
model.  See  how  important  it  is,  that  every  one  of  us  claiming 
to  be  reirardcd  an  educated  man  or  woman,  should  be  choice  and 
circumspect  in  our  own  lan«jruage,  lest  we  give  our  sanction  to  a  style 
of  speaking,  which,  so  far  as  our  influence  g'>es,  will  dcproi-iate  the 
general  standard  of  English  in  our  community. 

One  principal  design  of  this  discussi4>n  would  have  been  accom- 
plished, if  we  were  to  stt>j)  at  this  point : — if,  having  calletl  atten- 
tion to  the  great  importance  and  value  of  a  skilful  uso  of  our 
mothiT  tongue,  and  to  the  serious  and  wide-spread  delinquencies 
even  of  those  among  us  who  should  best  appreciate  and  exemplify 
the  value  of  such  an  aocomplishnient,  we  should  impose  the  whule 
responsibility  of  the  reform  so  much  needed  upon  the  educated 
classes  in  society.  But  still,  although  the  schools  can  acconi])lish 
very  little  alone,  or  so  long  as  their  in>tniction8  are  counteracted  by 
the  perveree  usages  of  what  pusses  for  good  society,  they  furnish  a 
favorable  point  for  beginning  the  formation  of  those  right  habits  of 
speaking  upon  which  so  much  depends: — and  that  for  several  rea- 
sons :  first,  because  teachei-s  can  be  more  easilv  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  these  good  habits  than  any  other  persons :  secondly, 
because  the  necessary  instruction  to  be  connected  therewith  is  im- 
mediately within  their  acknowledged  line  of  duty:  and  thirdly,  be- 
CJiuse  those  who  are  still  at  school  arc  the  persons  in  whom  most 
improvement  may  be  hoped  for. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  set  forth  as  clearly  as  may  be  the  work 
devolving  upon  the  schools  in  this  regard,  let  us  attempt  (T.)  to  state 
distinctly,  what  are  the  constituent  elements  of  a  good  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  then  we  shall  be  able  more  satisfactorily  to  inquire,  (II.) 
what  are  the  best  means  within  the  reach  of  the  schools  for  securing 
prt»ficiency  in  these  several  [>articular8. 

I.    TIIK   ELKMEN'TS  OF  A  GOOD   USE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGK, 

1.  Good  EiiglUh  Tones, — It  is  a  question  that  lies  within  the 
province  of  the  physiologist  and  the  social  moralist,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  educationist,  why  it  is  that  our  American  tones  are  so  much 
flcitter  and  thinner  than  those  of  Euro[)ean8 :  and  the  investigation 
would  furnish  some  curious  and  interesting  results.  Two  or  three 
of  these,  it  would  be  easy  to  anticipate :  as,  for  instance,  that  the 
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common,  off-hand  way  of  accounting  for  difference  in  the  fulness  of 
vocals  by  mere  difference  in  size  or  strength  of  lungs,  is  wholly  in- 
adequate, and  unsustained  by  facts.  The  volume  of  a  tone,  and  the 
fulness  of  a  tone,  are  very  different  things.  To  use  a  mathematical 
illustration,  the  one  is  a  question  of  dimension  without  regard  to 
figure ;  the  other  a  question  of  figure  alone,  whether  the  tone  is  a 
fully  rounded  sphere,  or  something  varying  from  an  ellipsoid  down 
to  a  sharp,  drawling  straight  line.  A  good  tone  so  far  as  fulness 
is  concerned,  comes  as  often  from  a  feeble  as  from  a  powerful  chest, 
and  many  a  flat  one  proceeds  from  the  chest  of  a  prize-fighter. 
Again,  the  degree  of  fulness  or  flatness  of  a  person's  tones,  is  not 
a  bad  gauge,  in  a  general  way,  of  his  early  education.  Go  into  a 
strange  village,  and  you  may  not  only  tell  the  general  spirit  of  cul- 
ture that  prevails  in  the  village  by  an  average  gauge  of  the  vocals, 
but  y(m  may  in  most  cases  pretty  safely  infer  the  character  of  each 
individual's  culture  from  the  character  of  his  tones.  Converse  with 
some  of  the  old  men :  if  their  conversation  is  that  of  intelligent 
men,  but  is  angular  and  twangy,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  have 
risen  from  a  station  in  wliich  early  home  culture  was  not  their  privi- 
lege, arid  that  their  intelligence  is  of  late  acquisition.  We  all  have 
noticed,  further,  how  contagious  this  bad  vocalization  is,  especially 
among  children  :  how  inevitably  all  the  children  drawl  and  whine  if 
the  parentis  do :  and  how  quickly  children  who  have  been  otherwise 
trainc<l,  fall  into  it  when  they  go  to  a  school  where  it  is  the  prevail- 
ing habit.  Many  men  know  also  from  a  disagreeable  experience, 
how  diilicult  it  is,  how  well-nigh  impossible,  even  with  the  utmost 
pains,  to  correct  one's  tones  after  having  reached  a  certain  age.  It 
is  said  of  Daniel  Webster,  that  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  never 
fully  got  rid  of  his  somewhat  disagreeable  New  Hampshire  twang. 

A  good  Englifth  tone  should  be  (a,)  clear  and  full,  free  from  huski- 
ness,  nasality,  squeaking,  or  drawling:  free  from  that  tenuity  which 
characterizes  the  vocals  of  the  Down-Easter,  and  from  that  affected 
rotundity  which  marks  the  Bowery-boy.  A  good  English  tone 
should  also  be  (6,)  correct  in  quality,  that  is,  attuned  to  the  normal 
sound.  There  is  a  normal  sound  for  each  of  the  tonic  elements,  as 
exact  as  the  true  pitch  of  each  note  in  the  scale,  and  as  difficult  for 
an  unpracticed  performer  to  hit.  Most  of  the  vowel  sounds  usually 
heard  fall  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  standard.  The  proper 
sound  of  the  long  English  «,  for  instance,  as  in  lute^  is  very  rarely 
heard,  most  attempts  at  it  varying  either  toward  the  sound  of  oo^  or 
that  of  the  French  «.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sound  of  ott, 
And  of  short  o,  as  heard  for  instance  in  Ood,     How  few  can  pro- 
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Dounce  the  sacred  name  so  as  to  satisfy  at  once  our  car  and  our 
reverence,  so  that  tlio  sound  shall  partake  iieitlicr  of  cant  nor  of 
profanity !  To  be  sure,  there  is  sonic  dispute  among  the  best  or- 
thoepists  on  some  of  those  nice  points,  but  all  their  arguments  im- 
ply that  tliere  is  a  standard  English  soinid  indi-pcndi-nt  of  local  or 
temporary  usage.  Now  let  it  n«)t  be  sai<l  that  these  are  trivial  mat- 
ters fit  onlvto  amuse  U-anied  triilers.     No  one  who  has  taken  iiains 
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to  analyze  the  charm  of  good  speaking  will  fail  to  appreciate  the 
important  part  played  by  mere  tt»ne.  llVre  then  is  the  beginning 
of  the  teaeher's  work   in  formini;   riixht  habits  of  siu-akinij  in   his 
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[tupils.  This  Work  ought  to  have  been  going  on  long  Jigo  in  their 
Peveral  ht)mes:  but  the  probability  is  that  a  large  majuiiiy  of  the 
children  in  anvsehool  of  anv  i^rade  have  not  ;£r«)wn  uu  under  the 
infiuen«'e  of  right  exam|>les,  and  that  they  will  be  sadly  in  need  of 
diseipliiie  in  this  n'sj)ei^t.  And  they  ought  to  ivciivr  from  the 
teaeher,  fii-st,  the  example  of  good  tones  in  his  own  speaking,  and 
besidfs  that,  a  j)atient,  forbearing,  oft-repcati'd  training,  till  ear  and 
voice  become  habitnate<l  to  clear,  full,  auil  correct  Knglish  sounds. 

2.  fjood  Etnjlish  Artknliition. — When  an  American  »>r  Knglish- 
nian  attempts  to  learn  a  foreign  lanixnage,  French,  German,  or 
Italian,  he  finds  almost  invariablv  that  his  articulation  of  the  con- 
sonants  which  are  common  to  his  own  tongue  and  the  one  he  may 
be  learning,  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  latter.  In 
the  French  word  yWr,  f«»r  example,  there  is  no  consonant  element 
which  ditfers  in  kind  frt>m  the  same  letter  in  the  Knglish  word,  but 
the /*,  the  r,  and  the  r,  all  re(piire  a  stronger  and  rUunwi'  arti<'ulation 
in  order  to  satisfy  a  French  ear,  than  we  ever  give  to  them.  The 
complaint  of  the  Italian  that  he  was  too  cjnscienlious  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  English,  contained  a  deserved  reproach  upon  our  prac- 
tice. One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  so  charmed  by  the  English 
of  a  foreigner  who  has  attained  some  facility  in  the  use  of  our  lan- 
guage, is,  that  he  retains  the  more  forcible  articulation  which  be- 
longs to  his  own  tongue.  We  meet  with  now  and  then  one  among 
ourselves  whose  articulation  shows  us  how  much  our  lamjuajje 
gains  in  liquidness  and  music  as  well  as  in  strength,  when  our  con- 
sonants are  finely  uttered.  P!lnglish,  at  best,  is  somewhat  encum- 
bered with  consonants,  and  unless  they  are  ea>ily  and  delicately  de- 
livered, our  talking  conveys  to  a  nice  ear  an  impression  of  some 
entanglement  and  confusion  in  the  vocal  aj)paratus,  suggesting  the 
imperfect  tick  of  a  cheap  watch,  or  the  end»arrassed  play  of  dis- 
onlered  macliinery.     A  very  little  experience,  either  as  a  performer 

or  listener  will  be  enough  to  convince  one  that  whetlier  for  i)urpose8 
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of  conversation,  of  reading,  or  of  public  speaking,  a  fine  articula- 
tion is  a  most  enviable  acconiplishment.  ile  who  is  nia.-itor  of  his 
organs  of  speech,  and  has  trained  them  to  the  easy  utterance  of 
English  sounds,  has  already  accomplislied  one  of  the  mo^t  iin])»>i1ant 
and  diilicult  t^isks  whicli  lie  before  one  who  is  a  candidate  for  popu- 
lar favor  as  an  orator,  an  actor,  or  a  man  of  inllnence  in  any  walk 
of  life.  Ile  can  make  himself  understo<>d  with  comfort  bv  a  larsre 
assembly,  comfort  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  hearer:  every  word  and 
syllable  goes  straight,  like  a  winged  arrow,  to  its  mark:  he  d«>es  not 
tax,  and  weary,  but  gratifies  the  ear,  and  bespeaks  for  his  thoughts 
the  presumptive  favor  which  a  delighted  hearer  is  not  loath  l«>  give. 
But  how  often  do  we  lind  ourselves  saying  of  a  speaker,  "  Wliat  a 
pity  it  is  that  he  has  such  a  thick  and  clumsy  utterance !  That 
man  has  thoughts  that  would  really  be  of  priceless  value  to  the 
world,  if  men  could  be  induced  to  listen  to  them,  but  iu  attempting 
to  give  them  expression,  he  labiirs,  splutters,  and  sweats,  till  he  is 
tired  of  speaking  and  we  of  hearing;  his  words  go  mmbling  over 
our  heads,  burst  into  air  and  are  dissipated,  without  conveying  any 
distinct  sound  to  our  ears.*'  The  poor  man  is  prohably  well  aware 
of  liis  deficiency.  Perhaps  he  lias  spent  days  and  nights  to  over- 
come it.  But  wlien  one  comes  late  in  life  to  aj>i>reeiate  th(?  value 
of  this  faculty  of  clear  articulation,  he  finds  that  his  organs  of  speech 
have  lost  their  flexibility,  and  can  not  now  acquire  the  rc«]uisite 
nicetv  of  adiustment  and  motion.  Even  the  almost  incredible  exer- 
tions  of  Demosthenes  would  probably  liave  been  unavailing  if  he 
had  been  a  few  years  older.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  except  in 
cases  of  structural  defect  in  the  vocal  organs,  this  accom]>li>hment 
may  be  accpiired  with  ])ci*fect  ease  in  ehildhood.  Here  then,  also,  is 
an  important  work  f<)r  the  teacher  who  would  do  his  part  in  making 
the  future  minister,  lawver,  or  statesman — or  wliat  is  of  hardlv  less 
value — tlie  future  private  citizen  and  tlie  future  motlier,  j)roficient 
in  the  use  of  language.  Especially  have  tcadiers  of  elementary 
schools  a  great  responsibility  in  this  matter.  No  amount  of  pains 
there  will  be  misplaced  or  ouglit  to  be  grudged.  And  if  by  previous 
neglect  it  become  necessary,  let  even  the  academy  teacher  lav  aside, 
now  and  tlien,  tlie  algebras,  the  natural  philosophies,  almost  any 
thing,  and  help  his  pupils  to  the  more  valuable  attainment  of  a 
di*5tinct,  delicate,  and  we  may  even  say,  with  the  Italian,  conscientious 
articulation. 

3.  Good  English  Pronunciation. — The  term,  as  here  use<l,  in- 
volves the  correct  utterance  of  the  literal  elements  as  found  in  ;>f/r- 
ticufar  words,  their  correct  combination  into  syllables  and  words, 
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and  correct  uoceutiiation.  llaviiii^  learned  tlie  various  powers  of 
each  alpliabctic  element,  we  still  have  to  learn  which  one  of  its  vari- 
ous powera  eaoh  letter  has  in  each  particular  word.  Jt  is  from  the 
want  of  this  knowled;^e,  and  very  often  from  the  want  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  principle,  that  most  errors  in  pronnueiation  arise — at 
least  in  tliose  words  which  we  learn,  or  relearn,  from  books.  It 
seems  to  be  almost  an  instinctive  judgment  that  eacli  letter  lias 
some  one  definite  sound,  and  that  it  ought  to  receive  that  sound  in 
all  words  alike.  Such  would  be  the  case  if  our  alphabets  were  per- 
fect. J>ut  they  are  not  so,  and  the  English  certainly  enjins  no  ad- 
vantages over  others  in  this  respect.  It  wuuld  be  a  great  satisfac- 
tion and  a  great  benefit  to  uiir  teachers,  if  they  knew  enough  of  the 
history  of  our  language  to  un«lerstand  the  occasion  of  this  great 
diversity  and  apparent  contusion  in  its  <.>rth«.»ej»y :  the  fact  that  it  is 
■  not  a  hoiiiD^eneous  but  a  conglomerate  language,  and  that  the 
Words  retain,  ti)  a  great  extent,  in  their  ortht»gra])hy  an<l  pronimcia- 
ti<»n,  traces  of  their  diverse  origin,  and  of  the  successive  stages  of 
their  transformation.  They  would  thus  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  to  themselves  for  many  of  the  anomalies  which  tliev  recoix- 
nize,  and  would  avoid  many  ()f  the  errors  into  which  thev  fall  from 
refusinir  to  recoijnize  anomalies.  They  would  t^ive  ui)  the  entirely 
untenable  })osition  to  which  so  many  of  them  pertinaciously  cling, 
that  the  priUiunciation  (»f  a  word  is  to  be  decided  by  its  spelling. 
They  would  not  insist  on  the  proper  sound  of  sh(»rt  c  in  pretty^  nor 
of  long  a  in  Jmde,  n«>r  on  the  full  sound  of  /  in  ofwu  and  lUtai^  on 
the  ground  that  "p,  r,  e,  t  spells  prtt,  don't  it?"  No  doubt  many 
teaehers,  whose  practice  in  the  ease  of  certain  classes  of  words  was 
good  before  they  made  it  matter  of  reflection,  have  changed  it  to 
bad  on  what  they  supposed  to  be  correct  jirinciple.  J3ut  in  order 
to  reason  correctly  on  cpiestious  of  language,  esj)ecially  of  oil  hoe]  >y, 
one  needs  to  be  v.ell  nigh  omniscient  in  the  history  and  usages  of 
the  language.  Jle  needs  at  least  to  understand  what  is  called  the 
genius  of  the  language — that  subtile  and  indefinable  spirit  which 
takes  up  and  embraces  in  itself  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  lan- 
guage— a  knowliMlge  which  can  only  have  been  atUiined  through  a 
tedious  examination  of  a  multitude  of  details.  It  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected of  teachers  that  they  should  be  de<*j)ly  versed  in  this  kind  of 
h»re.  To  accomplish  this  would  itself  be  almost  the  work  of  a  life- 
time. Nor  is  this  at  all  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  be  correct 
in  our  own  prr>nunciation,  or  capable  of  imparting  correct  principles 
auil  practices  in  j>ronunciation  to  others.  "We  must  act  in  this  nmt- 
ter  as  we  are  compelled  to  do  in  questions  of  medicine  or  of  law — 
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coufonn  our  practice  to  the  concliisirms  n\iolio<l  by  those  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  snch  investiir;itioiis.  \W  must  pvc  up  the 
coiKrcited  notion  whicli  all  sccin  iu«>re  or  los*;  inclined  to  entertiiin, 
that  we  are  competent  at  a  moment's  notico  to  (h'pi(h'  a  ([iK-stion  which 
involves  so  great  an  amount  of  knowledire  as  is  sometimes  wrap[ted 
up  in  the  mere  matter  of  pronun«riation.  In  order  to  be  a  com- 
petent teacher  of  pronunciation,  cmo  must  improve  every  oppor- 
tunity of  profiting  by  the  example  of  those  who  are  reputed  to  bo 
authorities,  for  there  are  many  thiutrs  involve*!  in  good  pronuncia- 
tion which  can  be  learned  bv  the  ear  alone.  Still  verv  many  of  the 
questions  which  will  naturally  come  bef«»re  the  tea<-her,  will  b(»  satiir 
factorilv  answered  for  him  bv  a  ixood  i)n'nouiicin;x  di«'tionarv.  It 
will  perhaps  be  thouujht  that  we  are  straining  a  p«»int  when  we  say 
that  the  teacher  ought  by  all  means  to  pri'pjuv  his  reading-lessons — 
even  for  the  lower  elas<es.  Jle  will  piobjiMy  liud  some  one  wtu'd  or 
more  in  almost  every  lessi^n  on  which  he  is  either  uncertain  or 
wrong:  and  one  great  secret  of  securing  corre*-t  pronunciati<Mi  in 
young  pupils  is  to  make  sure  that  the  very  tirst  tin)e  they  meet  a 
new  word,  they  hear  from  the  tearher  and  be  re<]uired  to  give, 
themselves,  its  correct  j)ronuneiation. 

4.  An  ample  J'Jnf/iisk  Vocuhtdary. — The  whole  number  of  words 
colleeted  in  our  largest  English  dictionaries  is  not  far  from  fifty 
thousand.  Mr.  Marsh  thinks  that  '*  tlie  number  of  Enixlish  words 
not  yet  obsolete,  but  found  in  good  authors,  or  in  approved  usMge 
by  correct  speakei-s,  including  the  nomenclature  of  science  and  the 
arts,  does  not  probably  fall  short  of  one  Innnlred  thousand."  In 
contrast  to  tlie  inunense  wealth  thus  (.)tlered  to  us  all,  how  meagre 
is  the  amount  of  ea<di  one's  actual  possession  !  The  same  writer 
Siiys  tliat  ordinary  persons  of  fair  intelligence  do  not  use  above  three 
or  four  thousands  words,  and  anotlier  verv  hiirh  authority  tixes  tlie 
number  much  lower.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  poor  must  be  the 
resources  for  expression  of  the  man  who  has  at  his  comnumd  only 
one  word  in  twelve  of  fit^een  of  tho>e  found  in  our  ordinary  die- 
tionaries — oidv  one  in  every  four  of  those  found  in  Shaksneare. 
And  yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  many  persons  who  have  never  used 
more  than  four  thousiind  different  words  in  their  whole  lives,  are 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  f«»ur  th()usand  more,  as  they 
meet  them  in  reading,  or  hear  tiiem  in  the  speeeh  of  others.  But 
it  is  a  very  different  thini;  to  be  able  to  understand  what  a  word 
means  when  used  by  another  in  a  conne<'tion  wliich  interprets  it, 
from  what  it  is  to  liave  such  an  ownership  in  the  word  as  to  hold  it  in 
readiness  for  our  own  use  when  oceasi(m  requires.     It  is  only  when 
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a  word  is  thus  ours  not  only  to  look  upon,  but  to  liavo  and  to  hold, 
to  use  and  to  convey,  that  it  really  forms  a  part  of  mir  vocabulary. 
It  'i>y  however,  fmni  one's  su]>])ly  of  words  »>f  the  tirst  kind  that  he 
must  draw  such  new  levies  as  his  new  exigencies  may  require.  To 
nn-et  the  needs  uf  an  active  mind,  to  express  the  new  conceptions 
and  fresh  emotions  to  which  such  a  mind  ijives  birth  almost  every 
hour,  wonN  ^\hi^•h  had  hitherto  been  only  passively  received,  are 
called  forth  from  thi'ir  «juii'i<'ent  state  to  an  active  service,  in  which 
haviu'jf  been  once  eni])li»v<»d,  thcv  remain  f<)rever  after.  Two  ditfer- 
ent  pn)ccsses,  thiTrl'un*,  are  ne<M'ss;iry  in  onler  to  an  increase  of  (mr 
Vocabulary.  T!ic  lirM  iij'"r'a-«r«i  our  ncqnuiutauce  with  words,  and  is 
most  surcvs>fullv  carrii'tl  t'oiwanl  bv  means  of  a  close  attenticui  to 
the  lan;^nai;e  of  the  best  «»jn'aktTs.  in  public,  ()r  in  conversation,  and 
a  critical  >tuilv  of  the  di'-tion  of  the  best  writers.  The  man  of 
stuilv  and  retlectinii  di*ri\cs  si»me  accession  to  his  knowledixi*  of 
wonls  fr.»m  everv  new  author  that  In'  reads — wh«)  is  worth  reailiuir: 
either  some  ni'W  \\«ud,  or  some  new  in.siixht  into  the  un^aninLT  and 
powtT  of  an  old  w«)rd.  The  sec«ind  ju'occss  is  that  of  adoptinu:  and 
atliliatiuir  words  whieh  heretofore,  thou;r]i  we  recoirnized  them,  we 
treated  as  strani^ers.  Or  t«>  drop  the  tiirure,  we  learn  to  use  them, 
at  first  timidly  and  with  studv,  ifradualiv  with  more  and  more  rcadi- 
ne>s  and  a^ssurance.  till  tliey  become  incor]H»rated  with  our  perma- 
nent and  veteran  fon-i'  of  w(»rd*i. 

The  scho«>l  can  acec.niplish  much  for  the  pupils  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasiiiir  their  stoek  «>f  wonls,  bv  tixinir  iu  them  the  habit  of  verbal 
criticism  in  connection  with  tlieir  readini; — the  habit  of  noticini;  a 
new  word,  of  obtainini;  some  conception  of  its  meaniuij  before 
leavin;if  it,  an<l  of  aj>i)l\  ini;  their  knowleil^re  by  usinix  it  in  some 
sentence  of  their  own.  It  is  a  pra<'tice  in  some  schools — espo- 
ciallv  in  Kndish  schools — to  learn  an  abridire*!  dictionary  by 
heart.  The  youni^er  J*itt  is  said  to  have  attributed  his  skill  in 
lan'^ua;;e  to  his  havimr  i^one  carefully  throujrrh  liailcv's  dicti<)narv 
three  times.  A  n)ature  mind,  aln'adv  larLi:<*ly  conversant  with  the 
laiiL^uaixe,  ami  with  manv  laniruaLres,  may  have  derived  benefit  from 
such  a  task,  but  no  onlinarv  memory  can  retain  words  thus  learned 
so  as  to  hold  them  naily  for  use,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  a  young 
puj)il  to  attain  any  ade<piate  conceptii>n  of  a  word  by  merely  learn- 
ing to  repeat  it  with  its  detinitiou.  It  is  not  j)robal)le  that  much 
actual  increase  of  verbal  knowledire  is  secured  by  the  "Spellers  and 
Definers"  used  in  our  seho«)ls — at  least  not  in  the. case  of  abstract 
terms.  A  more  natural  and  servieeable  union  of  thinjxs  would  be  a 
"  Iveader  and  Definer."     A  word  is  learned  in  its  full  meaning,  and 
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>n  such  a  wav  as  to  hv.  nvailabh'  fnr  service,  only  bv  rcniarkiuj;  its 
Use  in  various  cyniiocti<ins,  ami  thus  gra<hially  hriiii^iiig  togetlicr  tlie 
several  id(;as  which  it  involves.* 

5.  Gocx.f  Knglhh  Grammar, — Which,  so  far  as  our  present  in- 
quiry is  concerned,  would  include  ettjmolwjy^  or  the  doctrine  of  forms 
and  inflections,  anil  si/nta.ryOi'  the  laws  of  structure — the  huter  tenn 
also  cnihraciuji:  the  consiilerati«»n  of  those  anonialous  forms  of  ex- 
pression  ratified  by  immemorial  orood  use,  vhh'h  are  known  4S 
idionta,  or  n//ntis7ns.  It  is  <juite  needless  to  remark  that  something 
more  is  re<juire<l  than  a  mere  knowledtrc  of  technical  irrannnar  in 
order  to  sp«'ak  j^rammati«'ally — as,  on  the  other  hanil,  multitudes  t»f 
examples  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  s[ieak  <;rammati<:ally  without 
this  knowled;re.  It  is  not  int«?nd«'d  bv  this  assertion  and  others  to 
tlie  same  import  in  other  parts  of  this  discussion,  to  undervalue  the 
study  of  «rrammar  tor  jiurposes  uf  disripline,  or  even  as  an  imp«>rt- 
ant  aid  to  ct>rre«:t  speaking,  but  simpl\  to  insist  that  prai'tice  after 
cornict  models,  whether  th(»se  models  be  in  the  cuiu-rete  form  of 
examples  from  the  livinj^  voii*e  nr  jirinteil  pau:e,  or  in  the  abstract 
form  of  scientific  rules,  is  the  <.»nlv  wav  to  se<-ure  jj:ran)matical  Ian- 
guaii;e.  There  must  be  derived  fnwn  one  or  the  other  of  these 
sources — and  better  still  if  from  both,  a  sort  of  j^rammatical  habit, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  will  become  a  grammatical  unsr,  that 
is,  a  siu>utaneous  and  uucoummous  contormin;;  of  our  lanuua«xc  to 
the  laws  of  trrammar. 

C.  The  partii'ulars  heretofor  i  onsidercd  form  the  conditions  of 
goii«l  8i)eakin)^,  the  materials  wliiidi  it  must  employ,  the  data  upon 
which  it  becomes  pos^iible.  lh\sides  all  these,  the  (^ood  use  of  lan- 
guai^e  involves  certain  mental  pnjcesses  and  operations  which  can 
be  looked  for  only  in  those  who  have  attaini'«l  to  a  considerable' 
deL::ree  of  mental  devel«»pment :  such  as,  iliscrimination  in  the  choice 
of  words  auil  expressions;  jr«,oil  judL^ment  in  conformint]^the  style  of 
Ian ixu aire  to  the  occasion;  tact  in  the  construction  of  sentences  so 
as  to  jiresent  a  i)roj)osition  in  the  most  lively  and  impressive  way  ; 
and,  in  general,  that  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  which 
has  been  aptly  terme«l  "  the  art  of  putting  things."     Can  the  school 

♦  ''  Th«  first  M'lileiire  whrr*»  n.  woni  of«-ur»,  atlVinl*,  it  i.i  |iri>l>rible,  siilliricnt  foundation  for  ii  vn^jiie 
conjtTtnre  romeniijizj  tli«  notion  nnnexfd  to  it  by  tlio  nnllior ;— .•otm-  iilea  or  otln^r  Wwg  nervsyiirily 
«ul>ytitiitoil  in  its  |i1;iri',  in  «)r(lfr  to  nutko  the  pii^^nsf  at  all  inti.-lii:.MliI('.  Tliu  next  )»eiit«nc«  wtiero 
:t  is  involvrd,  rcndcrii  llii»  conjrt-tnrp  h  little  more  dt-tiiiito:  ii  lliinl  •icutenre  contract*  tlie  field  of 
douiit  within  ttill  nnrruwer  limit*;  till,  nt  Icn^^th.  n  nior»'  extensive  inilnction  fixes  ronipUttcly  tlie 
»i;'nifiratioii  we  arc  in  qtu^st  uf.  Tlinre  riin  not  bo  n  donbt,  I  a|iprfhend.  tiuit  it  k  in  some  >iieh  wny 
us  tlii",  thjil  rhildrrn  sil«>wly  and  imin^rri-ptilily  •nter  into  tlie  iibiitriu't  iiiid  cotnpltsx  notion  anncxeil 
to  numliOrlKss  words  in  their  niolli<>r  toii;;ii«'.  of  wlii''li  we  •should  find  it  ditficnlt  or  impos<ibl<;  tu 
convey  the  neiwc  by  forinul  definition*.'* — 67cirart,  wii  thf  tendency  vf  some  laU  philolugical  fpoeu 
lationa. 
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contribute  any  thing  to  thcAo  higher  requisites  of  good  language, 
beyoiul  that  gi-noral  dist.'ipline  which  ijualiries  the  iiiiiul  to  do  ilshoNt 
ill  all  lines  of  etibrt?  lly  direct  iiislruotion,  of  course,  very  little. 
All  rules  and  precepts  in  those  departments  in  which  the  mind  is 
productive,  are  merely  negative,  marking  certain  bounds  and  pre- 
scribint;  certain  restraints,  within  and  under  which  the  mind  will 
work  most  etle(*tivelv  antl  with  least  waste  of  enerLjv.  Siill  tlie 
living  teacher  may  do  much  for  the  pujiil  indirectly.  He  may  pi»int 
out  the  must  favurahle  path  for  his  unpractised  feitt,  and  himself 
k'ad  the  wav:  he  niav  direct,  enoouraj;(s  and  stinnilate  his  etinrts: 
he  may  show  him  the  merits  or  the  «lcfects  «jf  his  pcrformain'es. 
But  our  suiTirestions  under  this  head  will  be  more  advantay:cou>ly 
intn>duced  hereafter. 

11.   OPPORTUXniKS   K)U   SCHnOL  TRAIXIN'G    IN'   THK   ENr.MSU    LAXGrAdK. 

We  pmccetl  now  to  »*XMminc  the  spi^'itic  means  liy  whi<'h  tlio 
srlionl^*  niay  secure  protificncy  in  these  several  «ju;iliH(  ations  for  a 
gc»«»«l  use  of  language.  Wc  d«>  not  prnpuse  any  revnlutii»n  and  re- 
con>tructiou  of  the  s<'ho<>l  system,  with  a  sole  view  to  this  result. 
It  will  be  fountl,  we  think,  that  there  are  in  the  plan  «»f  seln>ol 
8tu«lies  now  exist ini;,  ample  op])ortuiiities  for  securing  a  very  <'on- 
siderablc  deirree  of  sn<'cess  in  the  object  we  are  aimini;  at.  In  fact, 
we  consider  ourselves  rather  as  en«leavoring  to  secure  an  extension 
antl  a  more  thoruugh  application  of  the  agencies  already  in  some 
ina^lequate  measure  employ<*d  to  accomplish  this  purjmse,  than  as 
recommending  any  new  apparatus. 

1.  Readiuff, — It  is  possible,  and  ])ra<'ticable,  to  unite,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  reailing-book  and  in  conilmrtinga  n^ading  lesson,  three 
important  ends;  tir.Nt,  that  discijdine  of  car  and  voice  necessary  to 
make  a  L;«)od  read(*r:  second,  that  acquaintance  with  i^nod  lanufuaixe 
which  will  tentl  to  impn»ve  the  reader's  own  speech;  and  third, the 
enlargement  of  his  knowle<lge  and  the  improvenn.*nt  of  his  charac- 
ter through  the  sentiment  of  what  he  reads.  This  exercise,  thus 
conducted,  beot)mes  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  of  all 
the  processes  of  educati»«n.  The  failure  to  appreciate  its  full  ])ower 
and  capabilities,  is  one  main  reason,  wc  think,  why  it  is  si>  apt  to 
be  sliirhted,  and  why  the  attainments  that  are  made  in  it  are  so  un- 
satisfaot<»ry.  '* Learning  ti»  read"  is  usually  regarded  as  an  exercise 
appropriate  c»nly  to  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  wliere  little  more 

*  Hy  tlie  term  srhools  \wxf  and  tlinnish'Xit  tiiii  |]i^c||«»iion,  \*  nieunt  <*f]ic»iilii  of  a'l  trriulco,  col 
leffp^  nut  cxr.liiilpd.    Tlif  work   niiirkcd  out  !»  exparifivn,  and  ia  to  be  aiijn^tcd  to  ciich  "rude  of 
Kiuiol  fruiii  the  priniary  upward. 
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than  the  mere  mechanical  utterance  of  tlic  right  words  is  to  be  ox* 
pected.  But  all  the  higher  qualities  of  good  reading  presuppose  a 
culture  and  maturity  of  mind  which  we  can  reasonably  look  for 
only  in  the  advanced  students  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges. 
Good  reading,  embracing,  as  it  docs,  clear  and  correct  tones,  distinct 
articulation,  right  pronunciation,  together  with  emphasis  and  modu- 
lation, and  calling  into  exercise  those  higher  mental  activities  which 
are  employed  fii*st  in  the  appreciation  and  then  in  the  re}>ro«luctioii 
of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  another  mind,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  valuablcjbut  one  of  the  most  highly  intellectual  exercises  of  the 
school.  Add  to  these  requisites  of  good  n  ad  tut/  almu;,  the  invita- 
tions it  presents  to  verbal  and  rhetorical  criticism ;  the  model  it 
offers  for  the  attempts  of  the  jnipils  themselves ;  and  the  valuable 
ideas,  images,  and  injpulses  commuuieated  to  their  minds  if  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  in  <.»rder  to  make 
good  readers,  and  to  realize  any  considerable  amount  of  the  total 
benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  viva  voce  reading,  the  exercise 
ought  to  be  carried  up  through  higher  and  higher  stages  during  the 
whole  course  of  study,  every  accession  of  mental  power  being  more 
than  doubled  in  fruitfulness  by  being  applied  to  improvement  in 
reading. 

2.  Convenation, — One  important  part  of  every  class  exercise  it 
what  is  properly  implied  in  the  word  recitation^  the  going  through 
an  assigned  work  by  the  pupil,  methodi(;ally,  and  without  interrup" 
tion.  Another  equally  inq>ortant  part  is  a  free  and  informal — 
though  still  methodical — discussion  of  the  topic  in  hand.  Some 
subjects  admit  and  call  for  more  of  this  discursive  instruction  than 
others :  but  all  demand  it  to  some  extent.  Here,  on  a  limited  scale, 
the  pupils  may  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  opportunities  for  exercising 
the  use  of  language  as  in  society,  and  with  some  advantages.  The 
school  /«,  in  itself,  a  small  society :  the  class  is  a  select  society,  a 
social  cli(]ue,  with  something  of  the  siune  esprit  de  corps  which  gives 
zest  to  the  interviews  of  its  prototype  in  the  great  world.  As  a 
class,  they  have  a  definite  topic  for  conversation — one  on  which 
they  are  bound  to  have  some  clear  views :  they  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  premeditation.  This  would  tend  to  prevent  that  rambling 
and  vagueness  which  make  ordinary  conversation  mere  dissipation, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  of  course,  it  would  tend  to  promote  clear- 
ness, precision,  and  vivacity  in  expression.  There  is  thus  a  two-fold 
benefit  in  keeping  before  the  mind  as  a  prominent  object,  in  these 
exercises,  the  improvement  of  the  pupil  in  his  use  of  language,  be- 
cause ever}'  attempt  toward  a  clearer  and  haj>pier  expression  of  one's 
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Tiew8  of  a  subject,  has  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  make  him 
seek  for  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  views.  Bcoide  the  oppor- 
tunity atTorded  for  superintending  the  pupils*  practice  in  the  more 
denieutary  requisites  of  g«>od  speaking — for  correcting  or  improving 
their  utterance  and  pronunciation — there  would  be  frequent  «ici'.ji- 
•ion  to  call  forth  those  hi;rlicr  mental  activities  which  are  con<*erned 
in  the  logical  and  rlietorical  qualities  of  good  languaj^o.  Such 
questions  as  the  following  would  fi'e(jueutly  arise:  Are  yt>u  sure 
that  that  word  expresses  just  what  you  wisii  to  say?  Can  you  nol 
Bet  forth  that  view  a  little  more  clearly  and  pointedly  ?  AVhat  w«)uld 
you  say  to  a  person  who  should  bring  up  this  objection  to  surli  a 
view?  How  would  you  explain  this  to  a  man  of  good  smse  \\\\c 
was  an  untaui^ht  man  and  <lid*not  understand  technical  terms  and 
scientitli:  reasoning  ?  It  might  be  a  thing  for  the  teacher  ti*  deter- 
mine, whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while,  as  an  ()ccasit>iiai  exer- 
cise, to  assemble  a  certain  portion  of  the  school  for  the  sinij»li'  pur- 
pose erf  conversing  on  some  familiar  topie  outside  of  tlu;  school 
routine.  For  all  the  vounyfer  members  of  the  school,  such  an  excr- 
cise  would  answer  the  same  end  as  the  debating;  clubs  niiioii«r  the 
young  men — and,  in  our  judgment,  would  answer  it  murh  more 
eifectuallv,  at  least  in  the  ease  of  all  who  had  not  attained  t«»  cou- 
siderable  maturity  of  ujind. 

There  are,  however,  certain  studies  which  admit,  and,  if  properly 
conducted,  rcipiire,  practice  iu  the  cxtemi>oraneous  use  of  language 
in  ciroumst^mces  highly  favorable  to  the  development  of  (nie*s  pow- 
ers of  speech.     One  chi^s  of  these  studies  may  be  represenud  by 

3.  History, — If  the  only  thing  aimed  at  was  freedom  and  exj)re8- 
Bivencss  of  language,  there  c<mld  hardly  be  invented  an  exercise 
more  serviceable  to  this  end  than  a  well-nianaijed  re(^itation  in  his- 
lory.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  iu  oixler  to  secure  this  end — or 
indeed  any  good  end,  the  pupil  must  not  be  allowed,  nmch  less  en- 
couraged by  printed  questions,  to  learn  and  repeat  the  exa«^t  words 
of  the  author.  The  exercise  beeomes,  in  that  case,  one  of  memory 
merely,  and  a  very  barren  one  in  all  respects.  It  will  be  a  much 
better  exercise  in  history,  and  an  eminently  useful  one  in  language, 
if  the  pupil  be  required  to  make  himself  familiar  with  a  certain 
period  or  chapter,  and  then  be  plied  with  questions  whieh  will  oblige 
him  to  recombine  the  facts  with  which  he  has  been  furnished,  into  a 
new  narrative,' or  to  draw  new  inferences  from  them,  and  so,  of 
course,  to  use  his  owu  language.  The  reason  why  we  select  history 
iu  preference  ti,  all  other  studies  for  this  purpose,  is  be(?ause  the 
narrative  style  is  the  basis  of  all  good  style.     To  be  able  even  to 
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tell  *  -.rnfjlu  story  well,  observing  the  due  order  and  relations  of 
event*,  passirg  naturally  from  one  event  to  it3  consequent  in  order 
of  time  and  of  causation,  is  to  have  made  the  best  possible  beginning 
in  that  methodical  arrangement  of  our  thoughts  and  choosing  of  our 
expressions  which  is  denominate<l  style.  -i\nd  besides  this,  the 
C(.>piousness  of  history,  its  capability  of  expansion,  its  suggestive- 
ness,  and  its  constant  appeals  to  the  imaginatiini  an<l  the  attections, 
make  it  the  most  inviting  of  alj  fields  in  which  the  young  mind  can 
be  t(;mf»ted  to  try  its  powers  of  thouirht  and  expres>ion. 

4.  Tnnislation, — It  was  a  favorite  argnment  of  Dr.  Arnold,  for 
the  use  of  the  classics,  that  everv  exercise  in  translati()n  is  an  excr- 
cise  in  lilnglish  composition.  An<l  he  claimed  that  translation 
offered  certain  advantages  for  the  fncrease  of  om?'s  command  of 
won  Is  and  expressions,  such  as  arc  atl'onled  by  no  (»ther  exercise. 
One  is  retpiired  to  reproduce  in  his  own  tongue,  not  merely  some 
thoujrht  or  imairt^  in  its  bolder  and  more  jxcncral  outlines  l>ut  the 
very  same  thoufrjit  ami  imaixe  in  all  their  minute  distinctness  and 
their  most  delicate  shades  of  conception.  This  will  make  it  neceo- 
sary  for  him  to  go  outside  of  the  little  couventi<'nal  stock  of  words 
which  he  tinds  sufliiMcut  f(u*  ordinary  purposes,  to  dmj)  the  hackneyed 
turns  of  expression  into  which  his  words  are  apt  to  fall  even  in  coin- 
pt)>ition,  au«l  to  range  fret'ly  abroad  in  search  of  new  words  and  new 
phrases  ailcipiate  to  the  ever  new  emergen(ries.  Think,  for  example, 
what  an  admirable  »liscipline  in  English  would  be  a  faithful  transla- 
tion of  Virgil,  that  most  shamefully  maltreated  of  all  the  school 
classics!  Nothiiijx  is  easier  than  to  run  the  wt>rds  toirether  into  the 
form  i>f  a  sentence:  but  to  find  English  words  wherewith  to  express 
the  Virgiliau  thouirhts:  to  reproduce  in  pure  English  idiom  that 
*•  rich  ecniioiny  of  expression  :■' to  be  able  to  look  on  his  picture 
and  then  on  yours  and  sav  you  are  satisfied — that  is  a  task  which 
will  compel  you  to  sweep  the  whole  horizon  of  P^nglish  in  quest  of 
its  choicest  words  and  expressions,  and  which  will  only  bring  ymi  as 
your  highest  n-ward,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  difiiculty,  the 
imj)i»ssibility  of  complete  success.  Such  an  exercise  soon  becomes 
a  ten-fold  richer  harvesting:  in  the  field  of  Euirlish  than  if  an  Enj;- 
lish  insti'ad  of  a  Latin  poet  had  been  chosen  for  study.  The  same 
kind  of  benefit,  though  for  obvious  reasons,  in  a  far  less  degree,  may 
be  secnred  by  translation  from  French  or  any  other  modern  lauLTuacfe, 
into  our  own  tons^ue.  And  vet  it  is  manifest  that  in  order  to  derive 
this  speeies  of  benefit  from  translation,  the  pupil  nnist  not  be  allowed 
to  give  his  version  in  a  mongrel  language  that  conples  English  words 
to  a  foreign  idiom  and  leaves  purity  and  elegance  all  ont  of  the 
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question.  ITc  shoiilil  bo  required  to  translate  into  good  Kniilisli, 
ami,  if  possible,  to  eliminate  from  his  English  all  the  foreign  smaek 
which  it  is  so  apt  to  have.  Any  tendency  to  loose  translatitm  can 
be  etffOtuallv  thwarted  bv  faithful  ouestioninjj:  in  syntax. 

5.  Critical  study  of  the  En(jlish  Classics. — The  argument  in  favor 
of  staduiwi  our  own  best  authors  in  s«jme  such  wav  as  we  study  the 
ancient  classics,  fails  to  receive  the  consideratii)n  due  t()  it,  because 
it  is  seldom  brought  forward  except  by  opponents  of  classical 
studies.  lUit  because  the  most  juilicious  friends  of  e<lu«'ation  would 
not  consent  to  substitute  the  Knglish  for  tlu;  (Ireck  and  Latin  clas<<ic!», 
it  does  not  follow  thai  the  study  (^f  the  former  would  not  have  im- 
porlant  advantages  of  its  own.  An«l  indeed,  without  making  any 
invidious  allusions  ti>  the  amount  of  lime  and  labor  ex]MMidcd  upon 
the  best  authoi"s  of  antiquity,  it  is  i.-ertainly  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  our  own  classics  are  so  rarely  stiulicd.  They  arc  s«>mewhat  ex- 
tensively  riad,  we  are  bound  to  suppox;,  by  all  whose  reading  ex- 
tends bevond  mere  ionnialislic  literature,  but  very  rarelv  studied 
save  by  a  few  ripe  minds  that  liavc  found  for  themselves  the  ri<-h  re- 
wapls  of  su«:h  study.  It  is,  hinvever,  not  \\\k\  cursory  readiniT.  but 
the  close,  and  oft-re|)eated  criticism  of  the  be>t  literature,  which 
makes  it  chietly  valuable  to  the  student,  anil  espe<riaily  to  the  student 
of  lauiruaire.  Sueh  a  study  coui«l  not  be  carrit'd  verv  tar  in  our 
onlinary  course  of  s«'h«>(d  instruction,  but  it  might  be  well  begun, 
and  as  was  before  intimated,  tin;  main  point  would  be  gaiiK^d  by 
forming  riicht  habits  «)f  critical  reading.  It  is  pleasant,  llnuigh 
Somewhat  tantalizing,  to  imagine  a  clas<,  such  as  it  ought  to  be  antl 
ndixlit  be,  enixa<re«l  in  the  critical  study  of  a  canto  of  the  **  Faery 
Queen,"  ov  of  a  J.>ook  of  **  I'aradist;  Lost,"  unravelling  the  intricate 
beauties  of  the  politic  structure,  tracing  home  the  allusions,  invesli- 
tratiiiix  the  meanin«r  of  obscure  words  and  noting  the  new  uses  of 
ohl  ones,  learning  the  matchless  grace  and  power  of  the  diction  by 
the  bald,  staring  j)Overty  of  any  thing  we  can  substitute  in  its  place. 
It  will  l»(j  of  great  service  also  to  the  end  we  have  now  in  view  as 
Well  as  to  otIn;rs  still  m(»re  important,  to  couimit  to  memory  choice 
pas>ages  from  our  best  writers  in  prose  and  verse. 

6.  KhtjUsh  Co//'j)oslfioit. — This  exercise  is  the  conne(!ting  link  be- 
tween reading  and  speaking.  It  gathers  up  the  results  of  reading, 
digests,  assimilates,  and  prepares  them  for  actual  use.  Notliini;  con- 
tribut(?s  so  much  to  clearnc^ss,  precision,  pointed!ie<s  an<l  elegance  in 
lani^uage,  as  much  practice  with  the  ])en.  A\'ithout  tliis  disci|>line, 
th(?  r(!*iidts  of  our  rea«ling  will  in  great  part  be  dissijiatt'd  for  want 
uf  a  thoughtful  and  deliberate  applicati«>n  of  them  to  some  purpose 
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of  our  own.  It  is  not  by  means  of  phrases  culled  from  books  and 
lying  loosely  in  our  memories,  ready  to  be  taken  up  and  repeated, 
that  our  language  is  to  be  enriched  through  our  reading.  We  ought 
rather  to  regard  our  reading  as  making  us  acquainted  with  new 
forces  which  we  must  learn  how  to  appropriate,  an<l  combine,  an<l 
adapt  to  our  own  uses :  and  the  process  by  which  this  power  is  best 
ac(|uired  is  writing. 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose  more  effectually,  English  com- 
position in  the  schools  should  be  nn^re  frequent  and  more  systematic. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  should  be  the  most  difficult  and 
irksome  of  all  school  tasks.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  require  a  j)npil 
simply  to  "  write  a  composition,"  without  giving  him  any  aid  or  direc- 
tion, as  it  would  be  to  send  him  out  at  night  without  book  <>r  chart 
to  learn  astronomy.  Quintilian  gives  us  an  amusing  picture  of  a 
poor  fellow  lying  on  his  back,  K)okiiig  wishfully  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and  trying  various  physical  incitements  to  thought,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  get  some  start  in  his  '*  composition,"  instrad  of  going 
about  it  in  what  he  calls  a  **  rational  wav,"  that  is,  aocordiny:  to  some 
method  and  system.  The  "rational  wav"  to  accnstnni  v(>un<x  per- 
Sons  to  ejusy,  natural,  and  accurate  writing,  is  t<^  let  the  practice  of 
composition  keep  pace  with  their  attainments  in  other  things. 
Their  earliest  attempts  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  careful  writ- 
in*;  down  of  what  thev  couhi  easily  tell  to  a  comrade  by  word  of 
mouth.  A  composition  with  them  means,  what  they  have  seen,  or 
heard,  or  read.  It  may  not  be  advisable  at  first  even  to  recpiire  that 
there  be  any  definite  subject,  or  .iny  close  connection  between  their 
observations.  Let  them  ramble  on  in  a  child's  way,  just  as  if  they 
were  writing  a  letter.  Indeed  writing  letters  is  one  of  the  very  best 
methods  of  beginning  the  practice  of  composition.  l>y  degrees,  as 
their  knowledge  increases,  and  their  power  of  expression  bec(»mes 
more  and  more  developed,  other  styles  of  writing  will  be  as  easy  to 
them  as  was  this  to  the  child.  Let  the  teacher  prescribe  the  class 
of  subjects  in  which  he  will  have  his  pupils  write,  and  in  doing  so, 
let  him  follow  the  order  pointed  out  by  the  law  of  succession  in  the 
development  of  the  faculties. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  some,  perhaps  with  disapprov.il,  that  among 
the  means  of  discipline  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  English,  a  study 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  other  cognate  European  tongues  has  not 
been  included.  This  is  owing  to  no  failure  to  appreciate  the  great 
value  of  such  studies  to  one  who  would  become  thoroughly  master 
of  his  native  tongue  in  all  its  historical,  philological,  and  philosophi- 
cal relations.     But  having  mainly  in  view  tlie  needs  and  occasions 
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of  practical  life  rather  than  of  scholarly  research,  and  having 
promised  to  show  what  could  be  done  with  the  ordinary  scliool 
machinery  which  we  already  have,  we  have  hesitated  to  suggest  the 
iutrodu.'tion  of  these  studios  for  this  purpose  alone.  In  tlie  case, 
however,  of  those  who,  for  other  or  ft)r  any  reasons,  are  studying 
Latin,  French,  or  German — especially  tlie  last — there  is  afforded  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  tracing  out  the  derivation,  development, 
and  affinities  of  P]nglish  words — an  opportunity  whi<'li  a  faithful  in- 
structor will  not  fail  to  turn  to  a  liijrlily  valuable  acc<)unt. 

Before  cl»)sing  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  add  a  siujjle  remark  by  way  of  cautinu.  While  few  accomjilish- 
meuts  confer  a  greater  charm  than  correct  and  elegant  speaking, 
perhai>s  nothing  is  more  repulsive  than  an  affected  precision  and 
modishness  in  one's  style  of  languaije.  In  a  certain  popular  comedy, 
a  retired  Butler  who  had  marrietl  an  anti«juated  S«'hool-mi stress,  and 
had  in  few  years  found  himself  reduce<l  from  his  ft>rmer  ample 
dimensions  to  the  lean  and  slippere<l  pantaloon,  tlitmgh  he  was  still 
in  his  prime,  calls  togcthi-r  his  friends  to  assist  in  arranging  the 
tenns  of  a  separation,  bringing  forward  or  the  main  charge  against 
his  spouse,  that  she  was  **  always  taking  him  up  on  his  pronouucia- 
tion."  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  state  of  things  more  destructive  to 
matrimonial  or  any  other  kind  of  comfort,  than  a  perpetual  cavilla- 
Hon  of  this  kind.  Give  us,  by  all  means,  Mrs.  Partington,  or  Mr. 
Sam.  Weller,  for  a  companion  in  conversation,  in  preference  to  a 
pedaiit  or  a  prude.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  those  with  whom 
we  associate  should  speak  purely  and  correctly,  but  that,  after  all,  is 
a  luxury  which  we  can  dispense  with :  but  a  verbal  coxcomb  who 
displays  his  own  conceit  of  superiority  in  every  word  he  utters,  and 
who,  we  know,  is  sneeringly  criticising  every  word  we  utter,  is  more 
than  human  nature  can  bear.  The  effort  to  be  correct,  if  apparent, 
robs  correctness  of  all  merit.  Tlie  consciousness  of  being  elegant, 
turns  elegance  into  affectation.  Above  all  other  things,  language 
must  be  natural,  spontaneous,  unstudied,  or  else  we  reject  it  as 
spurious. 


X.    ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  TURPOSES. 


Oi'R  Yi«'\v8  of  the  nature  an«l  advantaj^es  of  asstj^iations  for  edu- 
cational j)uri>oses  are  set  forth  in  the  f<>ll«»>vin;jj  extracts  from  a  "Re- 
port on  the  ]\iblic  Schools  of  llhode  Island  in  1845.' 


e  »» 


Tlu-  object  aimed  at  wiu»  to  bring  tlic  frit-ntis  of  pcIukjI  iinprovonit-nt,  sk*;ittor«.'d 
ovi-r  a  tinvn,  ooimty,  or  tlic  Statv  even,  lo;^i'tlii.r,  as  ol'ti.-n  as  llielr  convenience 
will  allow,  that  by  an  intercli;iii^e  of  views  anil  ac'«jnaintaneo  with  OHch  other, 
tlio_\  may  form  new  b<in<lH  of  syinpatliy  and  cJiann-ls  <if  unit'.d  eHort  in  promoting 
it"*  Mieeiss.  It  is  apj»Iyini;  to  the  advanconunt  of  public  si']hk>1s  tlie  same  in<tni- 
nientality  which  h:w  proved  so  useful  in  every  «»thcr  ^reat  enterprise  of  the  day. 

Th«  se  JU5!5oeiatit»n8  should  bo  extended  ho  as  to  embrace  llu- females,  and  cs- 
pee  .illy  the  motluTs  of  a  di-^triet  or  town.  Let  the  nioihers  read,  conver.-e  with 
ea«'lj  «»iher,  and  becom'.'  well  informed  as  t«)  what  eonstiiuteH  a  ^''M>d  hcho<il  ;  and 
the  fathers  and  brothel's  who  are  voters  wiil  Im-  reminded  <»f  their  nculeet  of  the 
selio  >l  intere.'<t  of  llie  district  or  town.  I^/l  lli-'ni  vij»il  tli-  places  wh  re  their  little 
chiMri-n  are  doomed  to  every  species  of  d;sci»mf«nt  ;  an<l  impro\e:tients  in  tlic 
Peats,  desks,  nnj«les  of  warming  and  vent.litiiiff  schooinKMns  will  follow.  There 
is  a  motive  power  in  the  ardnr  atnl  8tri  ni^^th  i»f  maternal  love,  if  it  can  oiiee  bo 
]>ri»j»erly  inf<»rmed  and  enlisted  in  this  w(»rk,  wliieh  n:uht  act  most  |>«)weifully  and 
benelieently  on  the  improvement  of  publii;  sch«.Mjls  anil  the  progress  of  NX?!ety  gen- 
erally. 

Teachers  in  every  town  liave  b'cn  urged  to  hi>ld  iK^'Ju^ional  meetings,  i*r  even 
n  sinule  met't.ng,  for  the  purjKise  of  I'st'.ning  to  prai-t.cal  lectures  and  dis<'Ussion8, 
or  what  wouhl  in  m^»st  cjises  be  belter,  o\'  holdin;.:  familiar  conversation  together, 
on  topies  «.-onnected  with  the  arrati^'ernent  of  seh«H)Is,  on  methods  of  itist ruction 
n"W  piaetieed  or  recommcntled  in  tiic  vari(>us  perioiiieals  or  hooks  whieh  they 
liavi*  consulted,  and  on  the  condition  of  their  own  sel.ools.  Hut  somithini;  more 
pennaiM  nt  and  vahuiblc  than  tiies*'  oeca^ii»nal  meetin^is  has  been  aimed  at  l>y  an 
o!i;;iniy.ation  of  the  teaclicrs  of  tlu*  State,  or  at  lea^^t  of  a  single  I'ounty,  into  a 
Teachers*  Institute,  with  a  systematic  plan  i»f  opcralons  from  year  to  year,  wjreh 
shall  ati'ord  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  an  <»pportunity  to  review  the 
slu.lit's  they  arc  to  teach,  and  so  witness,  and  t<»  some  extent  practice,  the  best 
methods  of  arrangitig  and  conducting  the  classes  of  a  sidioo],  as  well  as  of  ob- 
taining the  matured  views  of  the  Vk'sI  teaehers  and  educators  on  all  the  great 
topics  of  education,  as  brought  out  in  public  U'clures,  discussions  nnd  convorsa- 
titni.  The  attainments  of  solitary  read  nL'  will  thus  !)•■  ouii-kened  bv  the  action  of 
living  mind.  Tlie  acquisition  of  one  will  be  tested  by  the  «'X|nrience  and  strict- 
ures of  others.  Ni'W  advances  in  anv  dlnction  bv  one  teacher  will  bcconie  known, 
fliid  m.-ide  the  common  prop.-rty  «if  the  pref(s»'i<in.  Old  and  defective  nieth«»ds 
w  11  be  held  up,  exposed  and  c«»rreoted,  while  valuable  liints  will  be  followed  out 
and  proved.  The  tendeut-y  to  a  dosmatical  tone  and  spir"t,  to  one-s  (le«I  and 
narri»w  views,  to  a  monotony  o(  character — '.vh.ch  every  tr«»od  teacher  fears,  and 
to  which  most  prof*essi(Hial  lOMclw.rs  are  exposed,  a  ill  be  withst«K)d  and  obviated. 
The  ^sympathies  of  a  common  pursuit,  thi*  intereh.niie  of  ideas,  the  discussion  <»f 
topics  whicii  ct)ncern  their  common  aJvaneement.  the  neeess.ty  of  extending  their 
reading  and  imjuiries,  and  of  cultivating  tlie  hub'.t  of  written  and  oral  expression, 
nil  th«'se  thinirs  will  attach  teachers  to  each  other,  ele\ate  their  own  character 
and  attainments,  and  tlie  social  and  pecuniary  estimation  of  the  profv-ssion. 
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HISTORICAL  PEVELOPMENT". 


The  American  Education  Society,  from  the  start,  set  before  itaell 
only  one  simple  objoct — that  of  helping  to  bring  forward,  year  h) 
year,  worthy  an<l  woll-ediicatcd  mon  for  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  It  was  a  most  It'gitim;ite  i»utijrowlh  from  that  living  prin- 1 
ciph*,  dcoply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  early  founders  of  N«*w  Kng- 
land,  that  **  the  priest's  lips  sliDiild  keep  knowledge,  and  they 
should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth/'  From  the  tirst,  it  has  had  no 
symjjathy  with  partial  and  superficial  courses,  but  has  aimed  steadily 
and  constantlv  to  encourajre  the  mo<t  thoroufjh  education  known  in 
our  instituti«.)ns,  that  it  might  jK'rpetuate  in  the  churches  a  succession 

of  ministers  worthy  of  the  earlv  davs.     In   1640,  less  than  tw<»nty 

•  •       •  » 

years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  there  wa-*  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  England,  to  every  two  hundred  and  fifty  inliabit- 
ant8 ;  and,  including  the  graduates  of  Oxford  University,  it  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  that  for  every  two  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  colo- 
nies,  there  was  a  graduate  of  an  English  University;  and  nearly  all 
of  these  Were  in  the  ministry.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  rare 
ability  and  accomplishment.  iSomc  of  ihem  were  the  choice  scholars 
of  England.  "The  Rev.  John  ('ottt»n,  of  Boston,  had  been  head  lec- 
turer and  Dean  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  had  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  was  able  to  converse  in 
ILfbrew  and  Latin.  John  Xorton,  first  of  Ipswioli,  then  of  Boston, 
was  oflr»'re<l  a  fellowship  at  Cambridge.  So  various  were  the  attain- 
ments of  John  I  >avenport,  of  New  Haven,  that  he  was  called  the 
Universal  Scholar.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  the  Liaht  of  the 
Western  Churches^  had  Wn  advanced.to  a  fellowship  at  Cambridge. 
Thomas  Thacher,  of  Weymouth,  composed  a  Hebrew  lA*xicou. 
Charles  Chauney,  afterward  I*resident  of  Harvard  College,  was  Greek 
Professor  for  some  time  in  'JVinity  College,  Cambridge.  Many  others 
were  signal  examples  of  scholarship  and  genius." 

It  was  among  such  men  as  these  that  the  idea  and  plan  of  the 
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first  Xuw  England  College  were  conceived.  In  one  of  the  old  re- 
cords of  liiose  early  days,  we  find  the  following  clear  and  beautiful 
8tuU'iM<*nt  of  tlieir  thoughts  and  feelings:  "  After  God  had  curried 
us  saf«  to  New  England,  and  we  had  buildod  our  housi'S,  provided 
nec<^>sarit'S  for  our  liveliluiod,  reared  convenient  places  for  Ood*8 
woii^liip,  and  settled  the  civil  government,  one  of  the  next  things  we 
long«-d  fir  and  looked  after  was,  to  advance  learning  and  pfr|>eluate 
it  t"  ]»«»>terity,  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches 
aft'T  our  present  ministry  shall  be  in  the  <lust."  Let  this  be  read  in 
the  lii^lit  of  what  has  been  said  before  and  we  can  see  the  fullness  of 
its  nie.iiiiiig.  The  '*  jiresent  ministry  "  here  spok«?n  of,  was  made  up 
of  tln^v.  illustrious  men  who  had  come  out  in  such  numl)eis  from  the 
Old  World  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  infant  colonies.  r»iJt  a  sup- 
j)ly  (*f  sneh  men  from  foreign  parb«,  in  numbers  suflieient  to  meet  the 
growinir  wanU  of  the  colonies,  could  not  h»ng  be  hoped  for.  Edu- 
catiMJ  in<n  must  Ix.^  raised  u])  on  these  shores.  And  so  Harvard 
CoJK-ge  was  founded  in  1G38,  and  graduated  its  first  class  in 
1C42. 

(Jo  forward,  now,  some  sixty  years,  to  the  year  IGOC,  and  Cotton 
Mather,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Magnalia,  has  given  us  the  exact  con- 
dition of  things  at  this  point  of  time.  There  were  then  in  the  New 
Ent^laiul  colonies  129  churches,  in  which  were  lal)oring  116  ministers, 
and  »»f  these,  107  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  The  old  order 
of  things  has  ptissed  away.  The  old  ministers  who  cdme  out  in  such 
numbers  from  England  arc  sleeping  in  the  dust. 

The  wisdom  and  foresight  shown  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
colh.-gc  so  early  are  fully  justified.  In  1698,  Harvard  College  had 
graduated  419  men,  and,  of  these,  218  had  entered  the  ministerial 
profession,  though  many  of  them  in  the  meantime  had  passed  away 
by  death. 

In  1700,  Yale  College  started,  and  the  work  of  liberal  education 
in  New  Enorland  was  intrusted  to  these  two  institutions  alone  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Brown  University, 
Dartmouth  and  Williams  Colleges  were  added  to  the  list.  The  year 
1800  fin<ls  five  colleges  in  operation  in  New  England.  Three  more — 
Middlebury,  University  of  Vermont,  and  Bowdoin — were  added  in 
the  (»pening  years  of  the  present  century,  and  others  have  followed, 
until  our  prest^nt  number  is  fourteen. 

Now  it  will  not  l>e  denied  that  all  these  colleges,  and  especially  the 
earlier  ones,  were  originated  with  the  main  idea  of  producing  Chris- 
tian ministers.  Whether  we  approve  or  disapprove,  the  fact,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  even  so.     More  than  half  the  graduates  of  Harvard 
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College  for  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence  entered  the  minis- 
try. More  than  half  the  graduates  of  Yale,  for  fifty  years  from  its 
foundation,  followed  in  the  same  path. 

In  the  funds  raised,  and  in  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted, 
prominent  reference  was  always  had  to  ministerial  education.  But 
beyond  this,  there  was  nothing  narrow  in  the  practical  working  of 
these  institutions.  Their  doors  stood  open  to  all  comers ;  and  so 
broad  and  catholic  was  the  culture  therein  furnished,  that  young 
men,  whatever  path  they  had  marked  out  for  themselves  in  life, 
might  find  here  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  general  knowledge. 

With  such  thought  and  care  as  were  thus  tak».Mi,  and  with  the 
facilitit.'.s  thus  afforded,  the  proihietion  of  ministers  was,  as  a  general 
rule,  rapid  enough,  so  long  as  the  population  of  this  country  was 
found  almost  entirely  along  the  Atlantic  shore.  But  the  opening 
part  of  the  present  century  was  destineil  to  witness  a  great  change 
iu  this  respect.  The  broad  fields  of  the  West  began  to  open 
upon  the  sight.  From  the  compact  mass  of  Eastern  population, 
streams  of  emigration  began  to  move  otf  in  various  directions  into 
these  new  territories,  and  Christian  society  was  to  form  and  take 
shape  under  the  shades  of  the  wilderness.  Coincident  with  this 
movement,  arose  the  kh^a  of  evamjelizincj  the  worhl  by  sending;  out 
from  (.-hristian  lands  living  preachers  and  teachers  to  instruct  igno- 
rant and  benighted  nations.  To  meet  these  changes  in  our  American 
population,  and  to  provide  laborers  for  these  foreign  enterprises,  it 
was  seen  and  felt  bv  reflectinix  Christian  men  that  something  must 
be  done  to  give  a  new  and  enlarged  impulse  in  the  work  of  producing 
ministers  of  the  gosj>el.  The  seats  of  learning  were  along  the  Atlantic 
coast;  and  of  these,  the  colleges  of  New  England  were  most  promi- 
nent. And  yet  working  in  their  normal  way,  and  under  such  influ- 
ences and  incentives  as  had  heretofore  operated,  it  could  not  be  hoped 
that  they  would  meet  the  new  call  which  was  now  coming  upon 
them.  And  it  may  be  interesting  In  this  connection  to  look  upon  the 
following  table,  which  shows  what  our  New  England  colleges  have 
done  in  the  way  of  producing  ministers,  from  the  date  of  the  first 
founding  of  Harvard  College  down  to  the  year  1820,  arranged  in  pe- 
riods of  ten  years.  We  slop  at  this  last  date  for  the  present,  because 
from  1820  until  the  present  time,  we  have  the  results  of  the  new  im- 
pulse, of  which  we  shall  presently  speak  more  particularly.  We 
give,  in  this  table,  the  results  of  the  activity  of  all  the  New  England 
colleges  in  this  line,  adding  the  new  ones  as  fast  as  they  enter  the 

list. 

24 


From  1640—1650 

Miiiivten. 
22 

Fro 

"     16:)0— 1660 

37 

"     IfjOO— i6:o 

31 

"     1670—1680 

28 

**     1680     16«J0 

«     1600—1700 

"     1700—1710 

35 

72 

«»."> 

"     1710—1720 

"     1720—1730 

.«    90 

195 
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Mhiirteri 

From  1730—1740 195 

1740—1750 176 

1750—1760 178 

1760—1770 224 

1770—1780 210 

1780—1790 264 

1790-1800 310 

ISOO— 1810 427 

1810—1820 635 

In  the  last  ten  years  thns  nanicfl,  we  l>e«^in  to  perceive  tlie  docitl- 
etlly  upward  tenJcncy  springing  from  the  now  inten^st  and  attention 
which  this  subject  had  awakened  in  tlie  puhhc  mind.  The  Rlucation 
Society  was  organized  in  the  year  1815,  and  by  the  year  1820,  the 
results  begin  to  make  themselves  distinctly  manifest.  The  leap  from 
the  previous  number  is  decidedly  larger  than  will  be  found  anywhere 
else  along  the  line. 

It  may  be  well  to  comjjlete  this  tabular  view  of  the  \ew  Knglan^l 
colleges  at  this  [>oint,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  brought  near  togt^thor, 
and  may  meet  tlie  eye  at  one  glance : 

Ministers. 

From  1820—1830 965 

"      1830-1840 1.77 

"      1810—1850 1000  nonrly. 

It  is  difficult  to  bring  this  reckoning  down  for  another  period  of 
ten  years,  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  several  years  must  elapse 
before  the  graduates  of  any  C(»llege  come  to  be  fully  and  correctly  re- 
ported, as  to  their  profession^  in  the  Tnennial  catalogups.  Rut  it  w 
entirely  snfe  to  say,  tliat  fn>m  the  year  1820  to  180O,  more  ministers 
were  produced  from  the  New  England  colleges  than  for  the  whole 
period  of  180  years,  (reckoning  from  the  founding  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege,) which  had  preceded.  And  beside,  in  the  meantime,  a  great 
number  of  colleges  had  come  into  existence  through  all  the  ti'dds  of 
the  West,  which  were  busy  in  the  same  department  of  education. 

We  come  now  more  distinctlv  to  the  formation  of  the  Education 
Society.  Its  founders,  when  thev  bejjan  their  work,  had  all  the  diffi- 
cultics  which  arise  from  originating  a  thoroughly  new  institution. 
They  could  go  nowhere  for  a  model.  Just  as  the  first  American  col- 
lege had  to  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  new  formation,  unlike,  in 
many  important  res])ect9,  anything  that  had  gone  before  in  the  Old 
World,  flo  this  society  must  be  formed  as  a  new  thing,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  best  judgment  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
Education  by  charity  was  not  a  new  thing.  All  the  old  universities 
of  Europe  have  their  funds  and  their  foundations  to  help  in  the  way 
of  education.  All  of  our  colleges  {)artake  largtdy  of  the  same  ele- 
ment.    Our  common  school  system  has  the  same  foimdation.     But 
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here  was  something  dosigiicfl  to  supplement  all  t]ii8,*kn(i  to  add  a 
new  and  powerful  stimulus  additional  to  what  iia»l  been  given  before. 

The  first  regular  meeting  looking  to  this  organization  was  held  in 
the  vestrv  of  Park  stretH  Church,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  Jul v  20,  1815. 
The  meeting  was  called  by  a  circular  letter,  signed  and  sent  forth  by 
Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  Codman,  Rev.  Joshua  Hunt- 
ington, l)eacon  John  E.  Tyler,  Mr.  Pliny  Culler,  Mr.  Richard  Pierce 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Minor.  This  was  the  first  regular  meeting  ;  but  influ- 
ences had  been  at  work,  far  and  wide,  looking  in  this  direction  for 
Bome  time  previous.  It  happens  in  this  matter,  jis  in  many  other 
similar  cases,  that  there  are  many  claimants  for  the  honor  of  fii'st 
suggesting  such  an  organization.  IxX'al  combinations  and  organi- 
zations were  taking  phice  at  several  scattereil  jK>ints  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  it  would  be  extremely  diflicult  to  settle  the  question,  where 
the  tirst  combined  elfort  was  made  in  this  direction.  A  society  of 
ladies  already  existe«l  in  Boston,  formed  the  ])revious  Spring,  and 
called  *' The  Educational  Society  of  l^»ston  and  Vicinity,"  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  first.  A  wide-spread  conviction 
was  growing  in  the  Christian  min<l  of  New  England  that  something 
more  mUvSt  be  done  in  this  line,  and  this  conviction  gave  rise  to  many 
local  movement's. 

This  meeting,  calh  d  July  20tli,  I8I0,  after  conference,  was  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  the  same  place,  August  21)th,  of  the  same  year, 
at  which  time  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  society  formed  ; 
but  the  meeting  was  again  adjourned  till  February  26th,  for  the 
choice  of  otiicers.  At  this  meeting  a  sermon  was  ])reached  and  a 
collection  taken.  On  the  following  year  a]>plication  was  made  for  a 
charter,  and  the  scxii'^ty  was  incorj)orated  December  4th,  1810,  by 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  name,  **The  American 
Society  for  Educating  Pious  Youth  for  the  Gospel  Ministry.''  This 
name  being  found  inconvenient,  it  was  changed  by  the  Ix^gislature, 
January  31st,  1820,  to  **  The  American  Education  Society,''  which 
name  it  still  bt^•\rs. 

The  soci(?ty,  l)eing  thus  organized  and  chartered  in  Boston,  became 
a  nucleus,  about  which  all  little  organizations  of  this  kind,  already 
existing  or  having  a  tendency  to  exist,  naturally  gathered.  Its 
agency,  too,  was  soon  very  manifest  in  starting  into  life  many  local 
societies  in  diflferent  parts  of  New  England  and  the  land,  which  be- 
came auxiliary  to  this.  AVe  quote  here  a  few  sentences  from  the 
twenty-third  annual  report  (for  the  year  1830,)  which  report  contains 
a  most  extended  summary  of  all  that  had  gone  before  : 

"County  auxiliaries  were  established  in  Norfolk,  Middlesex,  Essex, 
and  Berkshire,  in  181G  and  1817.     The  Auxiliary  Education  Society 
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of  the  Yonng  Men  of  Boston  was  formed  in  1818;  and  the  Female 
Education  Society  for  Boston  and  Vicinity  about  the  same  time.  Aa 
e;»rly  as  this,  Auxiliary  Rlucation  Societies  had  b«»on  formed  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  l)Oth  by  ladies  and  p}ntlem«fn.  A  society 
styled  the  Maine  Branch  of  the  American  Education  So(riety  was 
formed  in  that  State  before  April,  1819.  Previously  to  September, 
1819,  an  Education  Soci«'ty  was  formed  for  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  it  early  voted  to  become  a  branch  of  the  Am<'rican  Education 
Society,  but  the  connection  was  not  fullv  consummate  till  1826. 
June  29,  1819,  a  Branch  Society  was  formed  in  Vermont,  directly 
connected  with  the  parent  institution.  A  Branch  S<xMi*ty  was  estab- 
lished in  New  Hampshire,  September,  1820.  July  11,  1827,  the 
Branch  Societies  of  Maine,  New  ITamphire  and  Vermont  were,  by 

vote,  formally  recotjnized  as  Branches." 

♦  ♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

"October  23,  1818,  a  Society  was  formed,  called  the  Education 
Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  United  Slates,  embracing 
the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1820, 
it  took  the  name  of  the  IV<»sbyterian  E<lucation  Society;  but  it  never 
became  a  branch  of  the  American  Education  Society  till  May,  1827." 

After  the  union  of  this  Pre^bytorian  Society,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Presbyterian  Branch  of  the  American  lulucation  Society,'*  the  or- 
ganization became  a  truly  national  one,  and  had  its  affiliations  with 
every  part  of  the  land.  Tiie  first  break  in  this  extended  arrangement 
occurred  wlum  the  division  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  took  place ; 
and  the  major  j>art,  known  among  us  as  the  "  Old  School  Presby- 
terian Church,'*  formed  its  own  **  Board  of  Education,*'  and  cea^jed 
from  this  general  cooperation.  The  other  part,  called  the  "  New 
School  Presbyterian  Church,**  still  retained  its  old  connection  with  the 
American  Educaticm  Society.  That  which  had  been  called  the  "Presby- 
terian Branch,**  (kc,  in  1837,  took  the  name  of  the  "  Central  American 
Society,'*  and  was  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  branches  of 
itself  in  Philadelphia,  West<?rn  New  York,  and  other  places.  In  this 
shape  matters  stood  until  recently.  Within  a  few  years,  witliout  any 
formal  act  of  separation,  the  New  School  IVesbyterians  have  gradu- 
ally withdrawn  from  this  cooperation,  and  now  liave  their  own  educa- 
tion committee,  and  carry  on  this  dej»artment  of  benevolent  effort  in 
their  own  way  ;  so  that  the  American  Education  Society  has  come  to 
be  essentially  what  it  was  in  its  early  days — the  property  of  the 
Ortho<lox  Congrcgationalists,  though  it  still  affords  ai<l  with  the  same 
catholic  spirit  which  has  always  marked  its  proceedings  to  Presby- 
terians, and  to  some  extent  also  to  Baptists,  Free- Will  Baptists,  and 
Methodists. 
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It  has  been  already  remarke.l  that  tliis  society  in  its  origin  was  an 
exjioriment.  There  was  no  model  to  copy  after,  no  old  ex|)eri«*nce  to 
serve  as  a  guide.  It  was  but  natural,  tijerefore,  that  changes  in  the 
forms  and  methods  of  proce<lure  should  take  )*laee  from  time  to  time, 
According  as  experieiio*;  has  been  acquired.  We  wish  briefly  to  indi- 
cate some  of  these  modification.*,  which  have  been  made  in  order  to 
realize  more  fully  and  adequately  what  the  friends  of  the  society  have 
all  along  been  seekinu:  after. 

And  first,  we  will  notice  the  ditferent  rules  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  a})propnation  of  money  to  the  young  men.  When  the  society 
was  fii-st  started,  for  a  few  yeai-s,  the  usai^e  was  to  appropriate  to  each 
young  man  what  was  deemed  to  be  sufficient  fur  him,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  condition  of  one  man  might  be  quite  unlike  that  of 
another  in  respect  to  need,  and  in  respect  also  to  facilities  for  helping 
himself.  And  so,  for  a  time,  the  appropriation  was  a  variable  quan- 
tity. But,  after  a  little  experience,  this  method  was  found  not  to 
Work  well.  It  involved  an  endless  amount  of  examination  and  care, 
'  and  would  be  partial  and  deft'ctive  after  all.  While  this  rule  pro- 
vailed,  the  money  wiis  (/iveti,  not  lixincJ.  The  next  step  was  to  make 
the  sum  a  definite  one  to  all  the  students  alike,  and  still  it  was  a 
yratuity.  But  it  was  thought  best  to  try  the  loaning  system.  In 
October,  1820,  the  system  of  loans  wjis  commenced  ;  and,  in  this 
first  shape,  half  of  the  money  was  a  gratuity  and  half  a  loan,  for 
which  the  student  gave  his  note.  In  1820,  the  rule  was  again  changed, 
and  the  whole  was  made  a  loan,  and  was  ))ayable  by  installments  in 
one,  two,  and  three  yeai-s  after  the  young  man  should  come  into  the 
ministry.  The  rule  was  again  altered  in  1830,  by  which  the  time  of 
payment  was  extended  to  five  years,  and  a  discount  of  twelve  per 
cent,  per  annum  should  be  made,  if  the  money  was  paid  back  within 
the  five  years  ;  but,  if  not,  tht?n  the  whole  was  to  be  paid.  By  this 
rule,  a  debt  of  8100,  if  paid  in  the  first  year  after  the  young  man  en- 
tered the  ministry,  could  be  paid  with  $40.  If  paid  during  the  fifth 
year,  the  sum  re<|uired  would  be  ??88.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
five  years,  the  whole  sum  was  to  be  paid  with  interest  from  that  time. 
But  in  1842,  the  loaning  system  was  abandoned  as  a  requirement — 
that  is,  the  money  was  given  as  a  gratuity,  unless  the  student  pre- 
ferred to  tiike  it  as  a  loan.  Now  and  then  some  one  prefers  the  loan, 
but  almost  all  receive  the  aj)propriation  as  a  gratuity.  This  last 
method  has  prevailed  now  for  twenty-two  years,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  abandon  it.  It  was  found  by  long  experience,  that  young 
men  coming  into  the  ministry  in  this  way  were  poorly  prepared  to 
pay  this  debt.     In  almost  all  castas,  other  debts  to  some  extent  had 
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been  incurred,  which  must  first  l)e  paid,  the  aahiries  were  small,  a 
young  family  perhaps  to  be  pruvided  for,  so  that  tlii?*  d^bt  to  the  VA' 
ucation  Society  was  a  burden  that  tired  the  spirit  and  hindered  the 
man's  usefulness.  The  directors  of  the  society  will  not,  therefore,  be 
Hkely  ever  to  return  to  it. 

Another  series  of  mo^hfications,  which  have  taken  jilace  from  time  to 
time  during  the  long  history  of  the  society,  luis  reference  to  the  scholar- 
ship and  standing  of  the  young  men  at  the  time  they  are  received  upon 
its  list.  During  the  early  ycara  of  the  society,  and  indeed  up  to  the 
year  1841,  young  men,  in  order  to  receive  of  its  funds,  must  have 
pursued  classical  studies  for  »ix  months  In  the  above-mentioned 
year,  the  rule  was  altered  to  twelve  montha.  In  the  year  following 
1842,  the  rule  was  again  altered,  and  the  candidate  was  required  to 
be  ready  to  enter  college  before  ho  could  re(MMve  this  aid,  with  this 
exception,  that  in  Academies  where  a  three  years  course  existed,  pre- 
paratory to  College,  the  student  might  receive  aid  in  the  third  year. 
This  wfLs  in  acvordanee  with  that  general  aim  of  the  society  noticed 
in  the  outset,  bv  which  it  has  always  favored  the  most  thorouijh  odu- 
cation  known  in  our  institutions.  This  rule  wa^^  continued  in  this 
form  until  some  two  years  since,  and  was  abandoned  at  last,  not  be- 
cause it  was  not  reLCarded  as  a  ufood  one  in  itself,  but  b«icause  of  a 
practical  difficulty  in  working  it.  Some  academies  had  a  kind  of 
tliree  yeai*s'  course,  and  still  were  not  the  schools  contemplated  in 
the  rule. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  the  student  must  eftect  an  honorable  en- 
trance into  some  regular  college  before  he  can  receive  the  funds  of 
the  society  ;  and  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  his  theological  course, 
he  can  rec<»ive  aid.  The  later  usage  of  the  society,  demanding  this 
higher  grade  of  scholarship  for  admission  to  its  list,  hiis  been  found 
safe  and  ailvantageous,  and  has  done  much  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  society.  If  the  young  man  has  no  gein'us  for  scholarship,  the  fact 
is  discovered  bv  others  and  discovered  bv  himself  before  he  has  occa- 
sion  to  make  apjdication  to  the  society  for  aid. 

And,  in  this  connection,  it  is  suitable  that  something  should  be 
said  of  the  general  character  of  these  men,  regarded  iis  scholars.  We 
have  found,  by  frequent  experience,  that  very  many  persons  have,  on 
this  point,  an  exceedingly  false  impression.  And  this  mistaken  no- 
tion is  quit^  as  common  with  educated  men  as  with  any  others,  and 
comes  apparently  in  this  way.  In  their  college  days,  they  remember 
among  their  fellow-students,  one  or  two  men,  somewhat  advanced  in 
life,  plain,  honest,  good,  but  regarded  as  scholars,  coarse,  slow  and 
blundering.     They  remember  them  as  E«J ucation  Society  students. 
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And  without  much  thought  or  ciro  they  fall  into  the  habit  of  re- 
garding thoin  .'iH  the  type  of  mou  ai<K'd  by  this  society.  The  first 
scholar  in  their  own  class,  not  unlik.'ly,  may  also  have  l»een  an  Kdu- 
catiini  Society  student :  but  tluy  did  not  know  the  fact,  or  if  ihcy 
did,  it  was  easily  overlooked  and  forgotten. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  subjevl  is 
not  a  mere  impn-ssion  or  matter  of  private  opinion.  The  false  idea 
above  referred  to  has  been  so  current  for  a  long  time  among  certain 
classes  of  men,  tljat  in  the  year  184!),  the  then  ^Hil•retary  of  the  Kdu- 
cation  Society  sent  out  a  circular  to  the  officers  of  collei'es  throutrhout 
the  land,  where  these  young  men  had  been  pursuing  their  studies, 
n-^king  a  stMt4*ment  from  them  on  this  very  point.  Many  answ<*rs 
were  receiveil,  U-aring  testimony  to  the  good  standin«x  whitrh  these 
men  had  sustain«'d  as  seholars.  In  general,  however,  the  statements 
Were  n<»t  definite  eiioui^h  to  }>e  here  «jU«>ted  as  tiual  and  satisfaetmy 
authority.  Hut  l*r«'sident  WooUi-y,  uf  Vale  C'ollegi*,  went  into  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  whole  subject,  jih  connected  with  that  in>titu- 
tion ;  and  below  we  i^ive  his  testimony.  His  first  letter  was  written 
April  2uth,  Jti^U,  auil  is  as  follows: 

"  Dear  Si  it : — I  sit  down  toanswcr  your  lettiT  by  s:iyin|r.  that  if  you  will  re- 
mind me  i>f  it  about  ill:'  2ntli  of  May,  I  will  |>re|i.'ire  you  soitif  i$t;itiNtics  whiuli  may 
«erve  your  caum;.     Meanwhile,  let  nie  give  you  the  renulto  of  a  brief  eX]Hrienee. 

I  have  Hix  eliLstH's  in  view. 

In  the  fir»t  Were  six  beneficiaries,  of  wluim  four  were  appointei'S,  and  two  were 

not. 

In  the  next  wore  two,  b«>tli  of  wliom  were  np{)ointceiji,  and  one  of  them  the 
third  Mtdiolar. 

Ill  tile  tliinl  cloM  thi-re  were  nine  beni-ticiarii's,  of  whom  oiirht  reeeiv(>d  op- 
pi»int'ii''ntii  nl  eoininencement,  and  three  of  (Iiem  wcro  amoni;  tlie  principal 
Hcholani. 

Ill  tiic  fourth  clasu  there  are  mx  beneficiaries,  nil  of  whom  are  appi)intce8.  And 
b«.-(ii'!os  tii<-!K>,  thiTe  have  liecn  two  otherii ;  one,  an  excellent  scholar,  died  ;  and 
diiothiT  was  di'oppt-d  from  the  list  by  advice  of  the  tioiiiinitteo  here  for  pour 
fichol'irvhip. 

Ill  the  next  elasH  there  are  four  lienefioiarii**,  all  of  whom  are  appointees. 

In  tlio  sixth  there  arc  fi>ur,  of  whom,  two,  at  least,  rank  among  the  best 
Bchohii-H.*"     ♦  ♦ 

Now  when  it  is  remembered  that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
coHege  at  that  time,  a  man  must  have  been  in  the  first  third  of  his 
class  to  receive  any  appointment  at  all,  it  will  Ik?  seen  at  a  glance  how 
very  far  thfse  men  ri^e  above  the  average  scholar.Nhip  of  the  college. 

SubsiMpn'Utly,  the  second  letter  was  furnished,  which  goes  over  the 
entire  history  of  the  work  of  the  Educatiini  Societ}-,  as  connected  with 
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that  one  institution.     We  give  the  whole  result  of  this  examination 
in  a  brief  summary : 

Beneficiaries  graduated  at  Yale  Collej^e,  from  1817  to  1846  inclusive 249 

Had  such  a  rank  in  their  class  as  to  receive  honors 157 

To  bring  these  men  down  to  the  average,  only  83  should  have  re- 
ceived appointments.  All  will  agree  that  facts  like  these,  prepared 
by  a  man  so  exact,  and  himself  so  ripe  and  elegant  a  scholar,  are  worth 
far  more  than  loose* and  general  impressions.  We  could  wish  that 
all  who  received  the  circular  had  answered  in  the  same  careful  and 
statistical  way,  for  we  should  then  have  a  vast  collection  of  facts  on 
which  to  base  conclusions.  Whether  the  colleges  generally  could 
show  so  good  a  record  as  pertaining  to  this  subject,  we  can  not  say  ; 
but  we  know  of  no  reason  why  statistics  drawn  from  other  college 
should  not  be  of  essentially  the  same  stamp. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  record  above  given  goes  back 
to  the  early  years  of  the  society's  existence  and  takes  in  all  that  was 
crude  and  imperfect  in  its  first  experiences.  For  the  last  twenty  years, 
all  its  rules  and  arrangements  have  been  fitted  to  secure  a  much 
higher  average  result,  as  pertains  to  mere  scholarship,  than  in  the 
first  twenty  years  of  its  history.  It  is  very  easy  to  laugh  at  the 
blunders  of  some  one  awkward  man,  who  was  assisted  by  this  society. 
But  one  bird  does  not  make  a  flock.  The  actual  result,  which  comes 
from  an  examination  of  this  whole  work,  is  essentially  what  we  might 
expect  it  to  hfi»  Take  five  thousand  and  more  young  men,  drawn  out 
largely  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England,  from  the  sturdy 
middle  class,  with  an  earnest  purpose,  and  why  should  they  not  show 
well  ?  Where  shall  we  go  to  find  a  better  stock  ?  If  it  were  per- 
mitted, without  treading  upen  delicate  ground,  simjily  to  mention  the 
names  of  men  Irving  and  dead,  who  received  this  assistince  in  their 
education,  we  need  not  argue  the  point.  The  list  of  names  which  we 
could  furnish  forth  from  the  records  of  the  society  would  of  itself  be 
ample  to  silence  all  cavil. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  men  as  coming  from  the  middle  clatts  of 
our  American  society.  The  words  "  poor,"  "  student  of  charity,"  **  ben- 
eficiaries," (fee,  as  applied  to  them,  often  mislead  the  mind.  These 
young  men  do  not  come,  as  a  general  rule,  from  homes  of  ex- 
treme poverty.  They  come  from  the  substantial  laboring  classes. 
They  are  poor,  not  in  reference  to  the  means  of  an  ordinary 
and  comfortable  livelihood,  but  poor  in  reference  to  ar  enterprise  re- 
quiring the  time  and  expense  of  a  public  education.  They  start  from 
the  same  general  condition  of  life  as  enterprising  merchants,  manu- 
facturers and  business  men  in   every  department  of  activity ;  only 
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from  the  object  which  they  set  before  themselves,  they  have  to  spend 
the  years  of  early  manhood  as  consumers  rather  than  producers.  And 
this  is  tlie  sense  in  which  they  are  poor.  What,  then,  sliould  hinder 
these  men — picked  men  we  might  call  them,  since  they  are  driven  on 
by  a  law  of  inward  propulsion,  and  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles  to 
seek  a  public  education — what  should  hinder  them  from  lM.*c^>ming 
first-class  scholars,  and  rising  to  stations  of  commanding  usefulness  ? 
Nothing  certainly  has  hindered  them  from  doing  so,  as  we  could 
easily  show  by  calling  names. 

The  gross  amount  of  money  raise<l  by  the  American  Etlur-ation 
Society  in  furtherance  of  its  purposes,  from  its  foundation  in  181.5  to 
May  1st,  18G3,  is  ^1,518,016.  This  includes  what  has  come  by  do- 
nations of  churches  and  individuals,  by  legacies,  by  refunded  loans, 
and  by  ineome  from  permanent  funds. 

The  permanent  fund  of  the  society  is  now  4^81,000.  The  main  part 
of  this  was  raised  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  but  is  from  time  to 
time  augmented.  The  largest  amount  of  general  fun<ls  rei-eived 
during  any  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  society  was  for  the  year 
ending  May  1st,  1835.  The  receipts  for  that  year  were  t^83,062. 
This  was  ju>t  before  the  division  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  when 
the  society  embraced  the  whole  land. 

The  practical  management  of  the  society  is  by  a  board  of  thirteen 
directors,  including  the  president  and  vice-f»resident,  who  areex-olUcio 
members  of  the  board.  The  business  is  princij»ally  transacted  in  four 
quarterly  meetings,  hold  on  the  second  Wednesdays  of  January,  April, 
July,  and  October,  though  special  meetings  are  occasionally  called,  as 
exigencies  may  require.  At  these  regular  quarterly  meetings  the 
ap])lications  of  students  are  brought  before  the  board,  through  the 
agency  of  committees  existing  at  the  colleges  or  theological  schools, 
where  the  young  men  are  pursuing  their  education,  and  each  quarterly 
appropriation  is  made  by  a  vote  at  the  time.  For  all  the  cases  where 
everything  is  clear  and  regular,  the  appropriations  are  voted  in  the 
mass.  But  all  doubtful  or  exceptional  cases  are  considered  separately 
and  are  decided  on  their  merits. 

What  may  be  called  the  ustuil  ai)propriation,  taking  the  whole 
history  of  the  society  at  one  view,  is  880  a  year,  or  820  a  quarter. 
But  sometimes  the  appropriation  luis  been  made  to  vary  from  this  by 
choice,  and  sometimes  by  necessity.  Of  late,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  increase  the  appropriation  to  ^100  a  year,  or  $'25  a  quarter,  and 
the  last  three  or  four  ajjpropriations  have  been  made  on  this  basis. 

The  first  president  of  the  society  was  Ilis  Honor,  Lieut,  ^tov.  Wil- 
liam Phillips,  elected  December  7th,  1815,  and  holding  ofiice  until 
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Lis  death  in  1826.  He  was  succeeded  by  lion.  Samuel  Hubbard,  who 
remained  in  office  until  1843.  lion.  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  was  his 
successor,  but  retained  the  place  only  a  single  year,  resigning  through 
failing  health.  Hon.  Lewis  Strong  was  then  president  until  1850, 
when  resigning,  llev.  Heman  Humphrey  was  chosen,  and  held  office 
until  his  death  in  1801.  Henry  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  was  chosen  to 
fill  his  place,  and  now  holds  the  office. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  society,  there  was  no  office  of  secretary, 
such  as  now  exists.  This  place  was  created  in  1820,  and  Kev.  Elias 
Cornelius  appointed  to  fill  it.  His  services  in  behalf  of  the  society 
can  hardly  be  overestimatt'd.  He  resigned  in  1832  to  take  the  office 
of  Secretary  in  the  American  l^oard  of  Missions,  but  soon  after  died. 
He  w{vs  succeeded  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Education  Stx^ioty  by 
Rev.  Wm.  Cogswell,  who  held  the  office  until  1841.  The  next  sec- 
retary was  Rev.  Samuel  II.  Riddel,  who  remained  in  office  till  1850. 
In  1851,  Rev.  Increa^^e  N.  Tarbox  was  chosen  the  office,  and  still  re- 
tains it.  The  whole  number  of  vouncr  men  who  have  received  assist- 
ance  from  the  funds  of  the  soi?ietv  from  its  foundation,  includin<j  those 
now  passing  through  their  course  of  education,  is  5,100.  The  period 
when  the  society  had  its  largest  number  was  from  1835-40.  In  some 
of  these  years  the  number  rose  to  more  than  1,000.  All  parts  of  the 
land  then  combined  to  swell  the  numbers.  The  change  of  rule  in 
1842,  by  which  students  were  not  recived  in  the  earlier  departments 
of  preparatory  stuily,  of  itself  would  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the 
number  very  considerably.  The  separation  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  acted  also  in  tJie  same  direction.  And  besides,  about  the 
year  1840,  there  wfis  a  decided  reaction  in  this  movement.  Many 
felt  that  the  s<xMety  was  working  too  fast.  There  was  also  a  serious 
financial  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  so  that  from  1840  to  1845 
there  wiis  a  marked  decline  in  the  operations  of  the  society.  P>om 
that  time  until  the  presf^nt,  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  healthy 
growth.  Leaving  out  what  still  remained  of  the  Presbyterian  branch, 
and  which  was  working  in  a  somewhat  broken  way,  in  alliance  with 
the  parent  society — leaving  this  out  of  view,  and  confining  ourselves 
simply  to  the  work  of  the  society  in  Boston,  and  the  following  table 
will  show  at  a  glance  the  numbers  aided,  year  by  year,  since  1844  : 

For  the  year  ending  April  30,  1844,  the  beneficiaries  numbered 

»*  "  184."), "  

"  "  18H>,   "  

"  "  1847, "  

"  «  1848 "  

"  *'  1849, "  

"  "  1850,   *»  

"  "  1851, "  

"  "  1852, "  
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"     "       1854, 

(I 


(( 
II 
II 
It 
u 
It 
ti 
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1855, 

1856, 

1857, 

1858, 

1859, 

1860, 

18«1, 

18t)2, 

1863, 

ciui 

ries  numbered 

308 

297 

328 

3<i9 

•  • 

332 

345 

344 

372 

370 

3-J4 

207 

The  number  for  the  year  about  to  close  will  be  somewhat  loss 
than  the  last.  This  dropping  down  since  1801  i.s  due  entirely  to  tlie 
war,  which  absorbs  ho  largcriy  tliu  young  men  of  the  land.  It  atfccts 
this  work  in  a  somewhat  larger  degree  than  it  attects  the  colleges,  !)oth 
because  the  average  age  of  the  young  men  on  our  list  is  a  little 
greater  than  the  average  age  of  students  generally,  and  because  these 
men  would  be  more  likely,  from  their  principles,  to  enter  the  army 
than  the  average  of  students.  The  New  P^ngland  colleges,  taken  in 
the  mass,  have  fallen  down  since  1801  from  2,850  undergraduate 
students  to  al)out  2,300 — a  little  less  than  one-fifth  ;  while  the  num- 
ber on  the  list  of  this  society  has  fallen  about  one-third. 

Of  the  whole  number  aided  since  the  foundation  of  the  society,  we 
have  not  the  means  at  hand  for  determining,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  how  many  have  passed  away  by  death.  Thoft<j  who  sur- 
vive are  certaiidy  to  \xi  reckoned  by  thousands.  Not  far  from  one- 
third  of  the  Congregational  ministry  of  New  England  is  composed  of 
this  class ;  and,  throughout  the  Middle  States,  and  through  all  the 
fields  of  the  West,  as  well  its  on  distant  missionary  ground,  these  men 
are  very  thickly  scattered. 

We  have,  thus  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  operations  of  the 
American  Eklucjition  Society.  Much  more  might  with  pro})riety  be 
said,  but  this  may  suflTice  to  give  some  distinct  idea  of  its  objects  and 
aims,  and  to  show  the  results  of  its  activity. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  a  fitting  close  to  this  article,  it  is  suita- 
ble that  we  should  add  the  residts  which  have  been  secured  by  other 
organizations  in  this  land,  acting  in  the  same  general  department, 
and  with  similar  rules  and  methods. 

What  is  now  known  as  the  "  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education  " 
was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  **  Education  Society"  in  1819. 
In  1825  the  name  was  changed  to  the  present.  For  several  years 
it  was  connected  with  the  American  E<lucation  S«)ciety,  and  its 
affairs  were  involve<l,  so  that  ^ot  this  period,  the  money  received  and 
the  young  njen  aided,  have  already  Wn  included  in  the  record  already 
made.     This  arrangement  did  not,  however,  continue  for  a  long  time. 
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The  sum  total  of  money  received  by  the  Board  up  to  May  Ist^  1863, 
is  $1,400,032,  aud  the  whole  number  of  men  aided  is  3,202. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  New  ScIjooI  Presbyterian  Church  has 
taken  separate  action  upon  this  subject,  and  have  their  own  ''  Com- 
mittee on  Education."  Their  operations  liavo  nut  jis  yet  been  long 
enough  continued  to  add  greatly  to  the  foregoing  summary. 

The  only  other  organization  of  this  kind  in  the  land  known  to  the 
writer  is  the  *'  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society,"  the  sum  total  of 
whose  work  has  been  comparatively  small. 
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BETA  BATES  EDWARDS. 

Profkssor  Beta  Bates  Edwards,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation SiK'iety,  and  editor  of  the  Araericiin  Quarterly  Register,  from  1828  to 
1842  the  orpin  of  the  society,  was  burn  in  Southampton,  Mass.,  on  tlie  4ih  of 
July,  1802 ;  fitted  for  c«.illege  at  the  academy  at  Iladley,  and,  with  the  Rev. 
Moses  Hallo«;k,  of  Plaiiitield;  entered  Williams  CoUejro  in  1820,  and  followed 
President  Moore  to  Amherst,  where  he  graduated  in  182  I,  at  tlieago  of  twenty- 
two.  In  tlie  autumn  of  1824,  he  entered  the  Theological  SiMninary  at  Andover, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's  course,  repaired  to  Amherst  to  a  tutorship  in 
the  c<)jlcgp,  where  ho  remained  two  years.  In  1828,  he  retunied  to  Andover  to 
resume  his  theological  8tudi<s,  anrJ  become  assistant  st?eretary  of  the  American 
Kduoati(;n  Society.  In  this  relation,  his  chief  labor  was  to  edit  the  American 
Quarterly  Register,  w^iiich,  under  his  able  and  enthusiastic  management,  beCtime 
a  st^)rehous»?  of  educational  statistics,  biography,  and  liistory.  ProK  Parks,  in 
his  Mt.-moirs  of  Pn>f.  E.,  remarks: 

The  Amt-ric.'in  Quart -rly  Review  was  established  in  1827,  and  CJillcd  the 
Quarterly  Revii-w  C)f  the  American  PMucation  Society.  In  1820.it  Received  the 
name  of  tlie  Quarterly  Register  and  Journal  of  tlie  American  Education  Sm'iety. 
In  ]ii'M,  its  titl(?  became  tlio  Quarterly  Register  of  tiie  American  Education  So- 
ciety. Kniui  18IJ1  it  was  called  tin;  American  Quarterly  Rt»gister.  Ri«v.  Fllias 
Coriii'lius  was  associated  with  Mr.  Edwards  in  e<iiting  the  first  and  8tH.*ond  vol- 
umc-s,  R«'v.  Dr.  (Jogg«<well  in«'ditiii;f  the  tenth,  eleventh,  tweldh,  and  thirte<.'nth 
voluni- s.  and  Rev.  Samuel  II.  Riddell  in  »'diting  the  f«)urte«'nth  volume.  Al- 
thou;;h  11  similar  periodical  had  been  proposed  as  early  .-is  1817,  and  such  men 
as  Dr.  liliphali.'t  Pearson  and  Dr.  Abi«-1  Holmes  had  felt  a  deep  inten  st  in  its 
publie.ttion.  yet  the  actual  pliin  of  the  Register,  in  its  most  im|M.)rtant  features, 
was  forrn-'d  by  the  sultject  of  this  memoir,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  was  also 
his.  •'  He  brought  to  it,"  said  the  Directors  of  the  American  Education  P^ociety,* 
"a  fullness  of  knowledge,  a  perfection  of  taste,  and  a  skill  for  historical  investi- 
gatii)n  rarely  to  be  founil  combined  in  one  .so  young.''  He  liesigned  to  make  it 
a  stopJioMst!  of  (acts  fir  tiie  present  and  future  generations.  It  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  statistical  in(piiri<'S  in  our  land.  It  cfuit^uns  indisp«Mm:ible  materials 
for  our  fnture  eccle.siiwtical  history.  Those  elaborate  descriptions  and  tabular 
view.s  ol'ilii'  a'.'ademies,  colleges,  professional  .S''hot)ls,  public  iibrjiries,  eleemosy- 
nary ass  (oin  tin  ns  in  this  Country  and  in  Europe;  those  historical  and  chnmo- 
logieal  narratives  of  parishes,  .states,  kingtloms,  s<*cts,  ennnent  men,  philanthropic 
schemes;  those  calm  and  trustworthy  notie«'S  of  our  current  literatun';  those 
choice  seiiMrtions  and  eh.aste  es<ays  were,  in  great  part,  either  prejwrod  by  liira- 
sclC  "r  at  his  Huggestion,  or  revised  by  his  di.scriminating  eye.  In  his  .<»uperin- 
tendenc-  oftho.se  tourteen,  and  more  espei'ially  of  the  first  ten  octavo  volumes, 
so  mii'h  more  u«»eful  to  oth'-rs  than  the  care  of  them  could  have  been  to  himself, 
lie  had  melancholy  occasirjn  to  say,  Aliis  in  servi^Jnlo  confiiinor. 

Willie  makin;^'  liis  tours  of  observatiim  among  our  colleges  and  theological 
schools.  Mr.  Edwards  became  satisfied  that  more  effort  must  be  made  for  the 
mora!  and  mont^d  culture  of  our  pastors,  as  well  jus  ministerial  candidat<.fs.  He 
desired  to  faster  the  wntinued  interest  of  our  clergy  in  all  goojl  learning,  by 
openiiiLT  ail  avenue  through  which  they  might  communicate  tlieir  thou>:ht^  to 
the  World.  It  was  partly  for  the  jmrposc  of  calling  out  their  hidden  energies, 
that  he  established  in  July,  18'J8,  the  Ameriean  Quirterly  Ob.server.  In  sus- 
taininir  tiiis  work,  he  enct>unt.ered  dllfieultios  which  can  be  fulh-  appreciated  by 
no  o.i>'  who  has  not  himself  started  a  periotlical.  He  traveled  extensively 
throu^'li  thf)  Southern,  Middle,  and  New  England  States,  in  order  to  converse 
personally  with  the  ablest  writers  of  the  land,  and  8«*cure  their  cooperation  in 
his  new  enterprise.  He  published  three  volumes  of  the  Observer,  and  then 
united  it  witii  the  Biblical  Repository,  which  had  been  during  the  four  preced- 

*  See  their  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report,  p.  6. 
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inpr  years  eonduotod  by  Profossor  Robinson,  at  Andovor.  ITo  remained  solo 
editor  oftlieHeeiinibiiied  periodicala.  Iroui  January.  1834,  to  January,  1838.  Tlie 
American  Biblical  Rt'posiiory  was  the  name  given  to  this  work  from  1837  to 
1851.  Six  yeara  alter  Mr.  Kd wards  withdrew  fnun  it,  he  be«'ume  the  prin- 
cipal ediU)r  of  the  Biblioiliewi  Sacni  ancl  The<)!ov:ii'al  Review,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  years,  he  liad  the  chief  care  of  this  work  from  18-14  to  1852. 
One  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  haii  be'-n  publislied  in  New  York,  in  1843, 
bv  Proft'ssor  Robinson,  with  tlie  title,  "Bibliotluca  Sacra,  or  Tracts  and  Ejvavs 

ft      '  »  '  • 

on  Topics  connected  with  Biblical  Ijteniture  and  Theolojry."  In  January.  1844, 
when  Mr.  Kdward^  became  interested  in  the  work,  it  was  for  tlie  first  timepub- 
li'^hed  at  Audover.  A  new  seritfs  was  conunriiced  on  an  <nlar};c«l  and  some- 
what modiricd  plan.  In  Januar}%  1851.  tlie  old  liiblical  Repository  was 
transferred  from  New  York  to  Andover.  and  uinfe<l  with  the  Bibliothecu  Sacra, 
so  tliat  tliis  veteran  editor  was  intrust^-d  th<*  se<'ond  time  with  that  review, 
which  he  had  already  done  much  to  su--t:iin  and  adorn.  For  twenty-three 
years  he  was  employed  in  superintendiii'r  our  periodical  litendure;  and,  with 
the  ai(l  of  several  assoi'iates.  he  has  left  thirty-oiic  octavo  volum*  s  as  the  nionu- 
nieUs  of  his  enterprise  and  industry  in  this  rmerous  dej'artment.  What  man, 
living'  or  dead,  has  ever  exp^Mided  so  much  labor  upon  our  higher  Quarterlies  ? 
A  labor  how  severe  and  ecjually  thankless! 

He  coinhined  facility  of  exeeution  with  gre.it  painstakinL'  and  carefulness, 
lie  oiteM  compressed  into  a  few  brief  sent  eiKcs  the  results  of  ;in  extended  and 
proli»iig(-d  research.  In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  writing  two  or  thrt.-e  ]iarn- 
graphs  «'n  gi^ilogy.  he  has  been  known  to  read  an  entire  and  elaborate  treatise 
on  that  science.  His  industry  surprised  men  :  for  while  Ik;  bad  two  periodieals 
under  his  editorial  care,  he  was  otien  engaged  in  delivering  leetun-s  before  the 
Atheiijeum  «)r  some  lyeeum  in  J^o^ton  or  its  subuibs,  and  in  superintending  tlie 
Amerieuii  reprints  of  English  works.  Besides  attending  to  tlie  proof-slieets  of 
his  own  Quarterlies,  he  would  sometimes  correct  more  than  a  hundrt^d  pages, 
every  week,  of  the  proof-sheets  of  other  volumes,  and  would  i>ften  (.•omiK)se  for 
theiii  prelatory  or  explanatory  notes.  That  he  was  immaculate  in  his  .super- 
vision of  the  pres.s.  he  wouM  be  the  last  one  to  pretend.  Tli<'  volumes  which 
lie  editeil  cont;iin  unnumbered  proper  names,  dates,  numerals,  reference's  to 
initial  letteTs,  etc.,  etc.  The  labor  of  revising  them  was  di.sccmniging;  their 
iiumber  i!ierea.s<-d  the  difficulty,  and  suggests  a  palliation  for  any  errors  whieh 
eacafu'd  him.  lie  was  jKiiiu'd  by  the  .smallest  mistake  whi<'h  he  made,  yet 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  .sutler  the  pain,  rather  than  intermit  his  efforts  for  the 
elevatit.'U  of  our  periodical  literature.  Amid  all  the  drudgery  and  perplexities 
of  his  editorial  life,  his  rule  was  n(;ver  to  h't  a  day  pass  by  without  refreshing 
hia  ta^te  with  the  peru.s«d  of  some  lines  from  a  favorite  poet,  such  as  Virgil,  •  r 
Spenser. 

In  IS.'^T,  he  was  appointed  Profe.asor  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  in  the  Tiieo- 
logical  Seminary  at  Andover.  and  in  1848,  on  the  death  of  Prof.  Stuart,  be  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature.  In  181.*?,  he  united  with  Professors 
Felton  and  Sears,  in  the  publication  of  "Classical  Studies,"  and  with  Mr.  S  II. 
Taylor,  in  translating  Kiilinerfi  larger  "Greek  Grammar."  To  make  bis  biblical 
teaching  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  more  valuable,  he  was  a  student  of  the  Arabic, 
and  other  cognate  languages. 

In  1826.  he  aided  in  the  compilation  of  a  P(.'hool-book  designed  for  the  moral 
nnprovement  of  the  young.  In  1832  and  ISn.*),  lie  publii^hed  the  "Kclectic 
Reader."  and  "Introduction  to  the  Eclectic  Reader,"  and  his  "Biography  of 
Self-taught  Men."  "While  residing  in  Boston,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher  in 
the  Sabbath-school  of  Pine  street  church.  In  1845,  he  was  solicited  to  take  the 
presidency  of  Amherst  College.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colonization  Scx'ietv.  and  for  several  vears  devoted  much  time  to  the 
"  American  Union  for  the  Relief  and  Improvement  of  the  Colored  Race."  After 
trying  without  succoss  the  renovating  influence  of  travel  at  home  and  abroad, 
be  died  on  the  2d  of  April,  1852. 
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UI9T0RICAL  BKBTCn. 

The  incipient  measures  for  tlie  organization  of  a  State  Association 
of  Tt*acliers  in  Wisconsin  wore  taken  by  John  G.  M<*Mynn,  then  Prin- 
cipal of  Public  Schools  in  Kaeine,  secnndeil  byJi>siah  L.  Piikard,  then 
Principal  of  l*latteville  Academy,  Walti-r  Van  Ness,  teacher  at  Fond 
du  Lao,  and  others,  and  favored  by  the  coo|»eration  of  Hon.  A.  P. 
Ladd,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Thry  met  a  few 
other  earnest  teachers  at  ^Fadison,  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of 
July,  1853,  when  an  organization  was  etfected  under  the  following 
Constitution  : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Artict.k  T.  This  Asf»<'K'i:itinn  sliall  be  cilUcl  The  WiftrnnMn  TKichers*  Asxnrfa- 
ifon,  iiiid  plmll  hsivir  for  its  ohji'i-i  the  nuitutil  improvement  of  its  niembon*.  niid 
tlie  advancement  of  public  e«luT'ation  tbrouj^liont.  the  State. 

AancLK  II.  The  Assdciaiioii  ^thall  t'onsi.st  of  persons  onjrnjrod  in  tem-hinj^  in 
tliifl  State,  wiio  shall  p.iy  one  <lolhir  annuallv.  Htinorarj'  members  may  be 
elecrted  at  any  annual  mectin<^,  who  may,  by  the  payment  of  the  annual  fee, 
becorsje  acting  moml>ers.*  , 

Artici.k  in.  The  ijAii-crs  of  thi-^  As-sociation  shall  1)^  a  President,  thrr-e  A'ice- 
PR'sid.-nts,  ft  S<MTetarv,  a  TreasupT,  and  ii  Boanl  of  Ave  (Jonnselors,  who,  with 
the  President  and  Secretary,  shall  ctinslitutu  an  Kxecutivo  Commillee — any 
three  of  whom  shall  bo  a  (piorum — to  be  elected  by  ballot  at  ejich  annual 
mcetinjr. 

AuTm.E  IV.  The  duties  of  tlio  President^  Yiee-Prosident,  Secretjjry  and 
Treasurer  shall  bo  sueh  as  pertain  to  the  same  uflices  in  similar  assoeiation:*. 

AiM'icLK  V.  The  K.Koeutive  Committee  shall  arranjre  business,  pnM-ure  lec- 
turers f  »r  the  Siime,  and  throuj^h  the  Secretary  of  the  ARsr)ciation.  who  .«hall  bo, 
ex-uifirio,  their  S«.HTeta>y,  CH»nduet  such  eorrespotidence  «s  may  be  deemed  nd- 
vu«abli'.  They  shall  also  have  power  to  call  special  meetin«rs  of  the  As.s<)oiation, 
to  fill  all  vaeaneie.s  ooeurrinj;  in  the  offlci-s,  and  sliall  make  to  tho  Association 
an  aunual  report  of  their  proceedinjjs. 

Aliiici.E  VI.  The  annual  meeting  sliall  bo  lield  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Executive  Committee  m:iy  desi^jnate ;  nnd  any  live  memlK?rs,  who  shall  nuietat 
a  n.»j:u'.ar  or  siK»eial  mcetinpr,  shall  constituto  a  quorum  for  the  traiisiiction  of 
business. 

AKiici.E  Vir.  Thi'<  ron-titutiou  may  hi*,  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  tho  menibors  present. 

To  this  Constitution  the  following  names  were  appended  a.s  the 


^This  article  was  am«>.nded  tn  itt  present  form  at  the  next  meefinc,  having  at  firat  included 
peraouK  not  engaged  in  teaching. 
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original  members  : — J.  L.  Pickard,  Platteville ;  W,  Van  Ness,  Fond 
Ju  Lac  ;  J.  L.  Enos,  Madison  ;  R.  O.  Kellogg,  Appleton  ;  J.  G.  Mc 
Mynn,  Racine;  S.  G.  Stacy,  Madison  ;  J.  11.  Lathrop,  (Chancellor 
of  the  State  University,)  Madison ;  and  C.  B.  Goodrich,  Mineral 
Point 

Tho  officers  elected  for  the  year  were  as  follows : 

Presidsui^ 

JOHN  G.  McMYXxV,  Racine,  Min. 

Vice- Presidents, 

J.  L.  PiCKARD,  Platteville.      C.  S.  Chask,  Racine.      J.  L.  Ends,  Madison. 

Secretary^ 

W.  Van  Ness,  Fond  du  Lac. 

TreasurtTj 

E.  HoDGKS,  Fond  du  Lac 

CounsdorSj 

S.  G.  Stacy,  Madison.  R.  0.  Kellohg,  Appleton. 

C.  B.  GooDUicn,  Mineral  Point.  J.  T.  MiLU'^  Lancaster. 

C.  Guilds,  Beloit. 

The  Second  Meeting,  or  First  Anniversary,  was  held  at  Madison,  on 
the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  days  of  August,  1854,  under  the  officers  elected  as 
abovo-inentioned.  The  attendance  from  abroad  was  very  small ;  few  railroad 
facilities  existed;  the  State  was  then  rapidly  sottlinjr;  teachers  wore  scat- 
tered and  unacquainted  with  each  other.  Xevc-rthi'lcss  the  procecdiniics  were 
spirited,  and  it  was  determined  to  porsovere.  Addresses  were  d«']ivered  by 
John  (J.  McMynn,  President,  "  On  the  Condition  and  Modfta  of  Imjirovintj  Pvlh 
lie.  SrJmnh  •'"  K.  Ilodgos,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  on  *'  The  Mission  of  our  Public  Srhods^^* 
and  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Platteville,  on  "  The  IMation  of  the  Teacher  to  his  Patron^ 
Earn(\«t  discussions  wt-re  held  upon  the  sul)jccts  of  the  addresses  and  the  need 
of  an  Educational  Journal,  Tciichers'  In-^titutcs,  and  a  State  Normal  School.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  upon  the  educational 
wants  of  the  State,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  A. 
II.  Wrijrlit,  was  sought. 

These  addresses,  with  the  minutes  of  the  session,  were  printed,  and  exten- 
sively circulated  througli  the  State. 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting,  or  Second  Anniversary,  was  held  at  Racine, 
commencing  August  15,  1855,  with  an  attendance  of  about  150,  with  a  great 
increase  of  interest,  and  under  tlie  following  officers  elected  in  1854: 

Presidnut — John  G.  McMynn,  of  Racine;  Vice-Presidents — C.  B.  Goodrich,  of 
Mineral  Point:  R.  0.  Kellogg,  of  Appleton;  and  0.  M.  Conover,  of  Madison. 
Secretary — D.  Y.  Kilgore,  of  Madison.  Treasurer — E.  Hodges,  of  Fond  du  Lac 
Counselors — ,1.  L.  Pickard,  of  Platteville;  W.  Van  Nrss,  of  Fond  du  Lac;  C. 
Childs,  of  Beloit;  J.  W.  Sterling  and  S.  G.  SUicy,  of  Madison. 

The  publication  of  a  periodical  entitled  the  "  Wisconsin  Educational  JmimaV^ 
had  been  maintained  for  some  months,  at  Janesville,  by  Hon.  James  Sutlierland, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  George  S.  Dodge.  The  publication  was  now  tendered 
to  tho  Association,  which  was  accepted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  make 
tlie  necessary  arrangements.  In  March  following  was  issued  at  Racine  the  first 
number  of  the  publicjition,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  with  the  title 
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of  the  "Wisconsin  Journnl  of  Education,"  J.  G.  McMjdd  having  been  appointed 
editor.    The  publication  in  the  new  furm  has  continued  through  eight  volumes. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  after  discussion,  urging  tlio  Legislature  to  establish 
a  "  Refurni  School  for  Juvenile  Oflcndors,"  and  to  make  provision  for  "  the  gra- 
dation of  schools  in  the  cities  and  larger  villages  of  Uio  State."  A  Reform 
School  has  since  been  cstablislied,  substintially  as  recommended,  and  both  gen- 
eral and  special  enactments  have  been  granted,  which  have  facilitated  the  grad- 
ing of  schools. 

Essays  were  read  by  R.  0.  Kellogg,  Milwaukee,  on  **  The  Ttacher's  Profeaaiony** 
J.  L.  Picknrd,  Platteville,  on  "  The  Proper  Course  of  Studies  io  be  pursued  in 
PiMic  Schools,''  and  J.  G.  McMynn,  Rjicinc,  on  •'  The  Best  Jfeans  of  Stew* 
ing  Sc}uxd  Attendance." 

Addresses  wore  delivered  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Barr}',  of  Racine,  on  "  The  Work  of 
the  T\:(Kher ;"  Horace  Rubleo,  Es<i.,  Madison,  on  "  77i«  Office  of  the  Teacher;" 
Wra.  A.  White,  P>i.,  on  "  Eflucntion  as  Conruicttd  with  the  Development  of  the 
West"  and  (ic*orge  .S.  Dodge,  Esq.,  Janesville,  on  "  The  best  means  of  elevating 
our  l*ublic  Schools." 

The  Foi'KTii  An'KUal  Mketin'O,  or  Third  Anntversary',  was  held  at  Beloit, 
commencing  .Vugust  20,  1856,  with  an  attendance  of  about  175,  and  under  the 
following  officers: 

Presideid,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Platteville:  Vice-Presidents,  W.  Van  Nkss,  Fond 
duL'ic;  W.  C.  DusTTN',  Boloit;  T.  Butler,  Kenosha;  SecreUiry,  D.  Y.  KiL- 
GORE;  Ctmmelors,  J.  G.  MrMrxN,  Racine;  A.  C.  Spickr,  Milton;  A.  J.  Craii>, 
Milwaukee;  C.  B.  Goodrich,  Mineral  Point;  M.  P.  Kin.ney,  Racine. 

Diw-nssions  were  held  upon  the  question  of  liiH'iising  teachers  who  habitually 
use  tobacco,  intoxicating  drinks,  and  profane  langunjre;  upon  the  ^'Improve- 
ment nt'eded  in  school  architecture ;"  and  ii\xm  ''Normal  Schools."  A  committee 
was  ap])oiuted  to  report  u[K)n  the  la>t  Mubject  at  the  next  meeting. 

Addresses  were  delivertKl  by  llie  Pri'sideiit,  J.  L.  Piekard,  upon  "  TVials  in 
Teachintj;"  and  by  Prof  J.  Emerson,  of  Beloit  College,  on  ^'Iftstorff — its  office 
in  the  Witrk  of  Education." 

TuE  I'lFTH  Meeting,  or  Fourth  Anxiveusart,  was  held  at  Waukesha, 
commeiKMng  AugU!>t  12,  1857.  The  attendance  was  about  two  hundred,  and 
tlie  officers  were  ns  follows : 

President — A.  C.  Spickr,  Milton,  Vicn- Presidents — M.  P.  Kinney,  Racine ; 
F.  W.  FiSK,  Beloit ;  D.  Y.  Kilgorp:,  Madison.  Secretary,  A.  A.  GRiFFrrn,  Wau- 
kesha. Treamrer—J.  G.  McMvN.v,  Rjicine.  Counselors — J.  L.  Pickard,  Platte- 
ville ;  F.  C.  PoMEROY,  Milwaukee ;  A.  C.  Barry,  Sylvania ;  A.  Pickett,  Oshkosh ; 
H.W.  Collins,  Janesvillo. 

A  Rei)ort  was  made  in  lx?half  of  the  committee  appomted  at  the  previous 
meeting,  on  tlic  "  NeccKsity  of  Nonnal  Schools,"  (and  other  improvements  in 
the  general  school  system  of  the  State,)  by  A.  Pickett,  of  lloricon.  An  earnest 
but  inrlecisive  discussion  arose,  and  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Pickett, 
Pradt  and  Griftith  was  appointed  to  report  further  at  the  next  meeting. 

Reports  were  read  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  Sheboygan,  on  ''Instruction  in  Chris- 
Han  Sforality  in  PuUic  Schools;"  Mrs.  Walker,  Racine,  on  " Methods  of  Teach- 
ing;" D.  J.  Holmes,  Sheboygan,  on  "  The  Best  Method  of  Securing  Regular  and 
Punctual  Attendatice  at  School;"  and  A.  A.  Griffith,  Waukesha,  on  *' Beading,** 

with  illustrations. 
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Addresses  were  delivered  ])y  A.  C.  Spicer,  ^President's  opening,)  on  "  Dignity 
of  the  Trtvhers  Pro/es/ntm ;''  J.  G.  MeMynn,  llaiine,  on  "Aims  of  tha  FaIucjot 
for;"'  Prof.  J.  B.  Tunier,  m.,  on '' KnnwhtUjt  and  Uwtfom,"  N.  i\  (Calkins, 
New  York  city,  on  "  77m;  School  of  Former  Days,  Confrasttnl  with  the  ScJiool  of 
the  Present  Time ;"  D.  Y.  Kiljjfore,  Mudison,  on  ••  \Mtat  Comstitutes  a  Ttncher,'* 
and  Prof.  D.  Read,  Madison,  on  "  Imjwrtance  of  the  Study  of  Civil  Polity  in 
Common  Schools."' 

Resolutions  affinning  an  equality  of  8(.'hool  privileges  to  the  fomalo  sex — the 
ado])tioii  of  a  system  of  exchange  of  maps,  drawings,  itc,  between  sclnxtls,  and 
an  exclusion  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  frc»m  school,  were  discussed  and 
passed. 

Thk  Sixth  Meetincj,  on  Fifth  Axniveusauy,  was  held  at  Portage,  com- 
mencing August  8th,  1858,  with  attendance  of  250  members.  The  officers 
were : 

President,  0.  M.  Cokover,  Madison  ;  Vice-Presidents;  Col.  M.  Frank,  Keno>ha ; 
R.  C.  Parsons,  Mineral  Point;  Secretary,  J.  "\V.  SruoNO.  lU-loit ;  Treasunr, 
J.  G.  McMynn,  Racine;  Counsrlnra,  A.  J.  Craig,  Pulmyra ;  D.  Y.  Kilgore, 
Madison;  J.  B.  Puadt,  Shebdygan ;  F.  C.  Pomeri>y,  Milwaukee;  A.  A.  Grif- 
fith, Waukesha. 

A  report  by  A.  Pickett,  of  Iloricon,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  revision 
of  the  School  Law  was  adopted.  The  provisions  recommended  were  in  su*> 
stance,  the  following : 

1.  The  union  of  the  districts  of  each  town,  villnire,  or  rity.  und^r  one  Board, 
each  loral  district  elcrtin^^  a  mcmlHT  of  the  B<»ar(l.  and  th's  I^oard  to  have  the 
power  of  establishing  schools  of  different  grades  «s  required,  and  to  elect  a  sec- 
retary, who  should  be  ex-offirio  InspetJtor  or  Superintendent  of  S4.'hoc^la. 

2.  The  inspectors  of  the  several  rni(U)  distrirts  of  each  county,  or  other  ter- 
ritory desiirnated  for  that  purpose,  to  form  a  County  Bo;ird  of  KducjUion,  jind  to 
appoint  II  Sup-riutcndent  for  the  county,  or  other  territory  f(»rming  a  Superin- 
tendent district. 

3.  The  several  superintendents  of  tho  State  thus  appointed  to  constitute  a 
State  Boani  of  Education,  of  whom  the  Stjilt?  Superintendent  shouhl  be  Presi- 
dents and  the  Ciiancellor  uf  the  University  and  the  Principals  of  Normal  Schoc»'.3 
ex-oflieio  members. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  of  Sheboygan,  in  behalf  of  the  same  committee,  reported 
ui)on  the  separate  subject  of  Nonnal  Schools,  c<)ncluding  with  the  following 
plan  of  normal  ins^tnietion,  which  was  adopted: 

1st.  Model  instruction  in  a  model  school  connected  with  the  high  school  of 
each  town  or  other  high  .school  di.strict,  together  with  suitable  encouragement 
to  pupils  who  aspire  to  become  t^.-achers. 

2d.  Efforts  at  self-improvement,  in  town  as«?oeintions  of  t4?acher9,  assembling 
weekly  at  the  central  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal  of  thy  High 
School. 

3d.  Semi-annual  in.stitutes,  held  under  the  direction  of  County  Superinten- 
dents, and  aided  by  the  State. 

4th  An  itinerant  Normal  faculty,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Su- 
perintendents, shall  give  instniction  to  the  institutes. 

Gth.  Normal  Academies,  fumi.shing  a  disciplinary  course  of  in^truetion.  but 
aiming  especially  to  impart  b<»th  the  general  and  technical  ability  to  teach. 

6th.  A  Normal  School  proper,  as  a  Stnte  institution,  and  fonuing  one  of  the 
several  whools  that  make  up  a  complete  university. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  favoring  the  general  introduction  of  mu.sic,  and  in- 
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dcTJ'.'njr  th**  r?rjmnieiKlatio!i  of  >ton  L.  C.  Draper,  St  ite  Supcrintoiulcnt^  that 
thf*  Bible  )je  u.st'd  in  tiie  public  scinols. 

Ks»uvs  were  road  hy  S.  II.  Carpeiitor,  Asdistniit  Slate  SuiKTiiiieiulcut,  oa 
*^  Education  a  Mrfitid  I^j».te^sion  ;"*  A.  M.May,  Ripoii,  on  **  Phonttics  ;'^  J.  W 
otponjf,  Bvloit,  on  "  Vontl  Music  in  Coim/wn  ScJtools;"  and  J.  W.  lloy\ 
diadidon,  on  *'  PuhUc  Edwyjiinn — the  y«:d  of  tht  People  and  (he  Dnfy  of  tiie  SUUeV 

Addrcss«'8  were  drliven-d  by  Prof.  0.  M  Conovcr,  Proaident,  on  "-^1  Parfeet 
Srhnul  System  r  Kev.  A.  L.  Oiiapin,  \\  1).,  Beloit  C».lk-^n?,  on  *' The  True  End 
of  Vie  Work  of  Kdwiaiion^  and  the  Ittciprocal  Rtiathm  of  its  Different  Depart' 
mtints;'^  and  Prof.  X.  Batenian,  lllinoiis  o»  '*  Schtfol  Government^ 

TirE  Skvkntii  Mkktinc:,  ok  Sixni  Axnivkrsarv  was  held  at  Madison  on  the 
20111,  27th,  2Sth,  and  29th  days  uf  July,  IS")!*,  under  the  followinjr  offict-ra: 

Presidffd,  A.  Pii'K'KVT,  Ili/ritvin;  Vire-Prtusidfnt'i,  J.  K.  Muxger.  Oshkosh; 
T.  C.  Bari.kv,  Portijr*'  City ;  W.  C.  SAxr.FORn,  B.-lnit :  St-rreUmj.  J.  W.  Strox(», 
Bi'loit;  Trtasunr,  J,  ('.  PirKAHi»,  Mrtdi-son;  Cnt.tnselnrs,J.  B.  Pradt,  Sheboyjran  ; 
J.  JiiirNS'iN,  Janopvillo;  A.  J.  Ckaio,  Palmyra;  S.  T.  iKX'KWOdi),  Burlin^ti>n ; 
A.  "W.  M\y,  Ripon. 

The  atienilaiiee  up  >n  this  mootinjr  was  tmpro^edentedly  larpe,  amounting  to 
350  teac'h'Ts,  very  unusual  interest  beinjr  exciied  by  the  presence  of  TTon.  ITenry 
Barnanl.  LL.  1\,  his  itiaujruration  as  Ch;inoellor  of  the  State  University,  and 
his  announ>"enii'nt  of  hu«  ]»lan  of  opi-rations  as  Aj;ent  of  the  B(>ard  of  Uejri'nts  of 
Nf»nnal  Sc"ho«'ls.  Pis'-ujwions  wen*  held  ui»on  the  revisinn  of  the  s^IkkiI  laws, 
and  uiM)n  moral  instruction  in  schools — the  former  followinjr  a  n?i>ort  on  that 
pubjcfct  by  Rev,  J.  B.  Pnult.  in  behalf  of  tlie  standing'  eonnnitteo. 

Kssavs  were  nad  bv  Mis.-*  E.  L,  Bis.-5ell,  Prairie  du  (^hien,  on  "  Ffmak  Edwa^ 
finn  ;^^  K.  I»  Larkin,  Milwaukee,  on  ^'' Moral  Culture:'^  K.  (.?.  Johnson,  Fond  du 
Ijixo.  on  *^  ATvuUd  Culture;"  and  Rev.  M.  P.  Kinney,  R;ieine,  on  ^' Religiow  Inr 
sirudiuny 

Address(.»8  were  delivered  by  A.  Pickett.  President's  Openinjr,  on  ^*  Kaiure  of 
the  T*'AirhM-\H  Work ;"  Pnif  J.  \\  Buth'r.  of  the  State  University,  on  "  77/?  Cla.f 
A/r.v;*'  and  Prof  Daniels,  State  Geolo^dst,  on  '*  Physical  0*^yyraphy  aud^Gfohnjy." 

(Miancellor  Barnard  also  addressed  the  Association,  explahiing  his  relation  to 
the  jiulilic  schools  of  the  Slate,  as  agent  of  the  Board  of  Xormal  Repents,  and 
statiiip  wliat  he  hopi'ii  to  accomplish  throufjli  lectures  and  Teachers'  InstitnteS| 
if  supptirted  by  tlu*  hearty  cr>uperation  of  tracliers  and  friends  of  educatir)n. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  of  welcome,  and  pledjjrinp  C4X»]KTation  to  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  fnivrr.-ity,  and  agwit  of  the  Normal  Rejrents — in  favor  of  the 
study  of  the  classics  ami  tlie  Oerman  lanjruajje,  and  of  a  8\'stematic  and  com- 
prehensive course  of  instruction  in  the  public  school.'*,  from  the  primary  si^hoola 
to  the  university — of  the  daily  use  of  the  Bible — the  employment  of  female  teachem 
with  equal  pa\-  when  efpially  well  qualified — and  the  formation  of  county  or 
town  Teachers'  As.sociations,  and  recommending  the  American  Journal  of 
Kilucation. 

The  Kir.iiTii  Meeting,  or  Sevkxtii  Axki versa ry,  was  liold  at  Milwaukee 
the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  days  of  August,  with  an  attendance  of  250,  under  the  fol- 
lowing officers: 

PrtHident,  Rev.  J.  B.  Prapt,  Madison;  Vire-Prtfiid^nls,  Rev.  M.  P.  Kinney* 
Racine;  Georue  Gai-f:,  Tn  inp'inleau  ;  J.  J.  McIxtirf,  Berlin;  Secretary,  Jasce6 
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H.  Maooffix,  Portage ;  Treanurer^  E.  S.  Green,  Waukcslin ;  Cofititelors,  A.  J. 
Craig,  Palmyra;  E.  C.  Johxsox,  Fond  du  Lac;  J.  L.  I*1('Kaud,  Platteville;  EL 
P.  Larktn,  Milwaukee ;  T.  J.  Coxattv,  Kenosha. 

A  Rej)ort  w;!.-*  read  by  Prof.  II.  Magollln,  Pirtji^je,  on  brhairi.f  a  committee, 
on  the  historj'^  of  the  As.-^ociation  during  the  tirst  .st»ven  year?  of  its  existence. 

An  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Zoller,  Portage,  on  "  TJie  Xtf-tssity  of  Afitral 
Instnu^iioii^^^  and  one,  prepared  l>y  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ht)yt,  of  Madison,  on  tlio  ^'  Ilorii- 
cuitural  EmMlishment  of  S^-hool-Ihiise  Grmind-s" 

Addresses  were  delivered  bylU'V.  J.  B.  Pnult,  Pn.'?»idi.'ut.  on  ^^  Stif- Cojitml  Oie 
End  of  E(iw:aU(m ;"  D.  S.  Wentworth,  Cljiwi^ro,  on  "  Si-h'H>l  J)i\cipline ;"  Prof. 
Aujf.  Kursteiner,  Milwaukee,  on  ^'Physical  Ethinxtlnn  f  Pn>f.  S.  A.  Bean,  T\''au- 
kesha,  on  ^^  Lanqvwje ;"  and  Rev.  R.  Parks,  Prcvsident  of  Racine  College,  on  the 
"  English  Lanyuntje.'^ 

Resolutions  were  discussed  and  adopted  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  :  of  Count}-  sup-rintendoncy  and  a  hi^hijr  standard  of 
qualification  in  teai-hers;  and  reco^:ni/Jnjj  the  ability  of  the  Teachers'  lustiiules 
held  by  the  a^rent  of  the  Normal  Regt'iits  last  year,  and  plrd.L'ing  c<.>operation  in 
carrying  out  the  plans. 

Thk  Ninth  Meetixo,  or  Eighth  AxxivKnsATn',  was  held  in  Fond  d!i  Lac, 
on  the  30th  and  31st  days  of  .July,  and  the  1st  and  2d  da3's  of  August.  18G1, 
with  an  attendance  of  27r>,  un(i(?r  the  following  (.fficors: 

Pre.vd^nf,  A.  J.  Craig,  of  Madison  ;  Virc-Prr-ti(J*'nf<!,  "\V.  C  "Wiiitkoud.  Milton; 
T.  J.  CoNATTY,  Kenoslia;  S.  D.  Gayloud,  Oshkoyh  ;  SemUvy,  R.  II.  Pkauody. 
Fond  du  Lac;  Trm.tui't:r,  J.  B.  Prai»t,  Madison;  CoHUMrlovif,  J.  li.  Masov,  La 
Crosse:  S.  II.  Warr?]S,  Hazel  Green;  A.  Pickett,  Iloricon;  Miss  M.  S.  Mer- 
RILLE,  Fond  du  Lac;  Miss  Jenxik  S.  Jo.ski,yx,  Platteville. 

The  exercises  were  this  year  in  part  of  a  pmctical  chanieter,  like  those  at 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  were  C(m<lucted  by  several  leading  teachers  of  the 
State,  assisted  l)y  W.  II.  Wells,  Superintendi-nt  of  S<.'lio<;ls,  ("hicago,  and  A.  S. 
Welch,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  Normal  Scho<M. 

Essays  were  read  by  L.  II.  Warren.  Darlingtcm,  on  ^^  Primary  ImirurJion  f^ 
and  J.  Ford,  Milwaukee?,  on  "  Object  Tear.hivg.'' 

Addresses  and  lectures  were  delivered  by  A.  J.  Craig.  President^  on  *'  77ie 
Progress  of  Educafifm  in  the  State  During  the.  }></r;"  ,1.  G.  McMynn  on  *'  Ttie 
Qualifirotioivt  of  Primary  Teacfi^rs ;''  Hon  11.  C.  Hickok,  cx-State  Superinten- 
dent of  Pennsylvania,  on  '•  Educational  Agtmciesf'  lion.  W.  H.  Wells.  Chicago, 
on  "  The  Science  of  Tearhing  ;'^  A.  S.  Welch,  Prin.  Mich.  Normal  Schr»ol,  on 
*'  Conversation f^  Hon.  H.  Seymour,  of  New  York,  on  the  ^'■Importance  of  the. 
Comiiwn  School f^  and  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  on  the  ''Importance  of  the  Teachefs 
Worky 

■Reso]ution.««,  approving  the  creation  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent, 
and  the  choiw  of  practical  educators  to  fill  the  same — \\\  favor  of  maintaining  a 
high  standanl  of  attainmcTit  in  the  science  and  m<>thod  of  teaching,  as  well  as 
thorough  elementary  knowledge  of  studies,  in  candidates  for  teaching— of  main- 
taining the  appro])riations  for  schools  in  spite  of  the  pecuniarj'  embarrassments 
of  the  country — and  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  primar}-  scho«'»ls  for  very 
small  and  backwanl  children,  were  discussed  and  pa.s.«»ed. 

The  Tenth  Meetiko,  or  Ninth  Anniversary  of  the  Association,  was 
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beld  in  Janesville  on  the  29tli,  30tb,  and  3lHt  d»ys  of  July,  and  the  lat  day  of 
Au^iMt,  18G2,  wiih  an  attendance  of  300,  undi^r  tliu  fullowing  ofticera: 

Presickjil,  JoxATiuy  FoiiD  of  Milwaukee;  Vicf-PiMuienfJi,  R.  Z.  Mason,  Ap- 
pleion;  J.  E.  Ph.lsbl'UY,  Miiieral  Puiat;  J.  J.  M.  Angkar,  Berlin;  &fcretary^ 
S.  H.  Peaiwuy,  Fond  du  Lac;  Trea^urer^  J.  li.  Puadt,  Madison;  Couruftiors^ 
8.  D.  Gatloku,  0»liko8h;  S.  II.  Peauody,  Fond  du  Lac;  K.  L.  IIeed,  Water- 
town;  J.  McALisrEft,  Milwaukee;  A.  Pickett.  Iloricou. 

Practical  *'  Inrftitute"  exereijifs  were  intnxlutifd  to  considerable  extent  as  at 
tlie  last  meeting,  and  the  oceasiun  was  renderi'd  one  of  new  interest  from  the 
8C't(i4ion.M.  alternating  witli  tliose  of  the  Associjliun,  of  the  primary  meeting  of 
the  County  Superintendents. 

An  e88.«y  w:is  reiid  by  Hon.  .7.  L.  Piekard,  on  **  llvjh  Schools  a  Necessary 
Pail  of  our  PuUir  Syt-U.in  ;"  and  lectures  were  given  by  ProC  J.  B.  M.  Sill,  of 
Midi  Xormul  School,  on  EwjUnh  Gramnuir ;  Hon.  J.  M.  (Jregt»ry,  State  Supt. 
Michigan,  on  "  Graded  Schwls:^'  Prof  E.  S.  Carr,  of  the  Slate  University,  on 
*' Chemistry  and  Geology  f  and  by  Prof.  J.  Blai.sdell,  of  Beloit  College,  on  "''AmM 
as  a  Teacher?^ 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  Ford,  President,  on  '■  The  Indejtemierit  Teach' 
ers  ;^^  Hon.  M.  Bateniun,  Stipt.  of  Pub.  In.«i.,  111.,  on  ^^  Xational  Edw'jition ;''" 
and  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Supt.  Pub.  Ins.,  Mich.,  on  '*  Etlucation  and  DeMiny.^ 

Xo  discui^ions  were  Iield  or  resohKions  pas.Si'd  at  this  meeting  u|M>n  edue-a- 
tional  topics,  except  by  the  c>>nvintit)n  of  County  Superintendents. 

The  Ki.EVExni  Meeting,  or  Tenth  A.xxiveiisaby,  was  held  at  Kenoslia,  on 
the  28ih,  29th,  HOtli,  and  lllst  days  of  July,  18G3,  with  an  attendance  of  250, 
under  tlie  following  officers : 

Prefideut.S.  U.  Peauody.  Fond  du  Lac;  Vice-Presidents,^.  K.Oou)Tiiyr\nE, 
Fox  Lake;  Miss  Adah  F.  Pe a kso.v,  Janesville;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Zoller,  Racine; 
StcnUiry^S.  T.  Loi'KWOod,  Jane.'sville ;  Trttisurer,  Rev.  J.  B.  Puadt,  Madison  ; 
Cuunselors,  A.  J.  Cheney.  Delavan :  B.  A.  Bauia)W,  Albion ;  J.  K.  Pukdy.  Fori 
Atkinson;  S.  D.  Gayix)UD.  Chjhkosh. 

The  occasion  wils  again  rendered  interesting  by  the  sessions,  in  connection 
witli  the  AssiH-'iatiou,  of  the  Second  Convontii^n  ol  the  County  Superintendents, 
and  practical  exercises  were  also  again  introduced. 

E.ssa\'S  were  read  by  G.  H.  Ha.«c;dl,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  on  "Physical 
Edif^aiion ;'^  F.  C.  Ponieroy,  Milwaukee,  on  ^*  Afental  Arilhmetie;^^  S.  T.  Lock- 
wood,  on  '^SjHfrts  Suitable  pr  SchtxA  Grounds ;"  and  one  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Piuk- 
ard,  entitled  "  Bird's  Kye  View  of  the  I^ufessiony 

Addresses  were  deliverinl  by  S.  H.  Pealiody,  President,  on  "  Edueatioriol 
Landmarks;"'  Prof  J.  Emerjjon.  I).  D.,  of  Beloit  College,  on  "Popular  Educa- 
tion;'^ Pnfs.  R.  Edwards,  of  III.  Normal  University,  on  "  The  Influence  of 
Thachiny  upon  Vie  Character  of  the  Teacher;'  Hon.  J.  I)  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  on 
the  Self- Edurat ion  of  Ttachttrs ;"  and  Col.  J.  O.  McMynn,  of  Racine,  on  the 
*•  Relaiion  of  Teat-h^rs  to  Hie  Prefunl  Sfnte  of  the.  Country^ 

Discussions  were  conducted  by  the  Conventicm  of  County  Superintendents, 
some  other  i)crson8  participating,  u(K)n  '' Sdiool  Attendance"  "  Test  of  Ability  to 
Teach:'  and  *'  School  Visitation:' 

A  report  was  presented  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt.  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on 
the  *^  Revision  of  the  Si.'hoo]  Laws,"  concluding  with  the  following  resolutions, 
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which  were  adopted  after  dbtcusdion,  with  the  cxcvption  of  the  9th  section  of 

the  first  resolution : 

I.  liesdlvtdy  Th;it  in  the  jiid^ncnt  of  this  Association  the  proper  efficiency  of 
our  Pubhc  Sc-liool  system  n-qunes: 

1.  A  plan  ot  Town  Organization  of  the  scliools. 

2.  The  gr?neral  introduction,  ii8  far  as  prat:iif;il>le.  of  pnuU-d  schools. 

3.  More  attention  to  school  architecture,  and  a  better  pupiily  of  whool  ap- 
paratiLs. 

4.  The  carrying  out  of  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  sclio^d 
libraries. 

5.  More  earnest  and  systematic  attention  to  the  physical.  a>thctic.  nigral,  and 
religi<»us  training  of  cliildren  in  ilic  sch<M»ls  as  well  as  more  enlightened  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  intellectual  ilevelopna-nt. 

6.  The  appn»priati(»n  of  aid  by  the  State  t^»  tin*  holding  of  Teachers'  In-titatcs. 

7.  The  establishment  of  a  .**ories  of  Nnrm:.!  St'hools.  and  tin.-  division  of  the 
State  for  this  purpose  into  Norcrial  Srhool  districts  and  the  apiiiinlmeiit  of 
Normal  Supi-rintendents  over  ihobc  districts,  who  shall  also  constitute  a  State 
B(^ard  of  Kducati'>n. 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  grade  of  i)erman(>nt  or  professional  teachers'  cer- 
tilicales,  to  lie  ^ranlt-d  to  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  and  t**  others  who  pass 
the  re<pnsit<'  examination. 

0.  The  selection  of  County  Ruperinlend'-nts  from  the  nmnbcr  of  those  \ylm 
hohi  such  cenilii-at«s,  or  «(juiyaK'iit  credentials. 

10.  The  establi.-hment  of  a  Polyti'i-hnic  lnstitulit)n  for  the  prnm(»tion  of  agri- 
culture and  I »t her  industrial  jmrsuits,  with  provision  for  milit;iry  eciucation. 

lirsohtd.  That  a  conniiiitee  l»e  ai)pointi'd.  whoso  duty  it  shall  In*  to  bring 
the.se  measures  l^efore  the  L«.*gi«^laturo.  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as 
they  shall  deem  most  pP'p(M\  and  as  they  sludl  l>e  instru<led  by  the  AssiH'iation. 

Ittfiolrnl,  That  the  County  and  City  SJiperintendeiils  be  reijUi-sted  to  coop- 
erate with  the  committee  in  i-irculating  i)etilioMs  to  the  lA.'gi.slalurelo  grant  such 
acta  as  they  may  de^'m  desirable  from  time  to  time. 

The  following  resoluti(»ns  were  al.M)  adopted: 

Ht.tolciiL  That  while  we  miss  froni  our  annual  s«.'.»<sion  many  >vho  have  been 
wont  to  meet  with  us,  we  are  proud  of  their  s«'lt'->acrilicing  patrii-tism  and  devo- 
tion to  the  ciiunlry :  that  we  haye  heard  with  pritle  (»f  their  deeds  of  heroic 
brj;yery  on  the  battle-lield :  that  we  send  to  the  living  to-day  a  njeed  of  jtraise 
from  swelling  h(?arts.  and  that  the  dead  are  emUilmed  Ibrevor  in  our  memories. 

Jic'^ulved,  That  we  as  eiti/.eiis,  and  esper-ially  as  educators,  feel  it  our  iuipi-ra- 
tiye  duty  t«>  support  the  Adnanistration  under  its  present  trying  circumstances, 
and  to  Instil  into  the  minds  of  tiie  youth  intru-ted  to  our  c-are  the  mo.'-t  un- 
swerving patri(»tism  and  loye  for  our  nobh;  Rejniblic. 

TiiK  TwKLJTH  Mkktix(;  will  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Connnittee, 
under  the  following  officers  elected  in  ISOH  : 

PnMih'ht,  0.  II.  A Lr.liN*,  Madison;  Vict:'Prtsidents,  S.  T.  I^CKWOOD,  Janes- 
ville;  Miss  M.  A.  Mkkuillp;  Kond  du  Ijae;  Mi.-s  F.  C.  Sutheulaxd,  Monnjo ; 
Secretary,  A.J,  Ciikney,  Pelevan:  Trcunurtir,  .1.  C.  Pk.vdt,  Madison;  CouJk- 
selvrs,  A.  Pickett,  Horiwn;  I.  Stone,  Kenosha:  S.  D.  G.iYix)RD,  Shebcv- 
gan ;  A.  D.  Hkn'i>rickson,  "Waukesha. 

Note. — ^The  preccdini^  akctrh  wat  condensed  from  iw  History  of  the  AsMciation  read  at  th* 
Eighth  Annual  Meeting,  and  from  the  publithed  proceeding*. 
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JosiAH  Little  Pickard,  the  second  Presulont  of  the  Association,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Siimuel  and  Sarah  Pickard,  and  was  born  in  Rowley,  March 
17,  1824.  His  preparation  for  collejre  was  at  the  Academy  in  Lewiston, 
Maine,  studying  winters  and  workinj^j  during  the  sumnierH  ujwn  his  fatiier's 
fann.  Entering  liowdoin  Colleyrc  the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  ho 
graduated  in  184-i.  lie  had  taujrht  a  puhlie  school  in  Minot,  Maine,  in  the 
winter  of  1842-3  ;  and  inmiediately  after  leaving  college,  t^'ok  charge  of  North 
Conway  Aciuleniy  in  N.  IJ.,  where  he  remained  till  I)cceml)er,  1815.  He  then 
removed  to  Elizal)eth,  Jo -Davies  county,  Jllinnis,  and  in  N<A'en)l»er  1816,  to 
Platteville.  Grant  county,  Wise«»nsin,  whore  he  took  charge  uf  a  newly  organ- 
ized acadeni}',  and  remained  till  December,   IS'i'j,  a  ])eriod  of  thirt<*en  years. 

Mr.  Pickard  opened  the  .Acadcnjy  at  l*hitteville  in  184G.  with  five  stu«K*ntSi 
and  left;  it  with  an  attendance  of  nr-arly  two  hundred  ;  and  in  all,  more  than 
twelve  hundred  dilfercnt  puj)ils  were  under  his  instructit'n,  a  large  numher 
pursuing  the  regidar  course  of  study;  while  the  institution  has  also  long  been  a 
nursery  of  teachers  for  the  connnon  schools.  But  a  severe  attack  of  illness  in 
185y,  followed  by  pnKStration  of  the  nervous  system,  compelled  a  change  of 
occui)ation.  Accepting,  theref 're,  a  nomination  for  the  oftice  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Sc^hools,  he  was  elected  in  Noveml.»er,  1859,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  on  the  tirst  of  January  following.  It  was  his  hope  that  a  temp<.>rary  re- 
lease from  the  confinement  of  the  school-room  might  restore  his  former  sound 
and  vigorous  health  ;  but  impaired  eyi  sight,  ])ronounced  by  oculists  to  pro^'ced 
from  incurable  amaurosis,  and  to  require  an  active  out-door  life  and  work,  for- 
bade a  return  to  teaching.  He  has  continued  in  his  present  position  foui 
years,  and  has  recently  been  a  third  tinie  elected — the  best  evidence  of  the  sue 
oess  and  acceptance  with  whi<-h  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  oflice. 
Although  he  liad  not  been  engagwl  to  any  great  extent  in  the  public  schools, 
yet  he  had  learned  to  consider  attentively  their  wants  while  preparing  large 
Dumbi.'rs  of  his  students  for  their  work  as  teachers,  and  entered  upon  his  pres- 
ent duties  with  a  degree  of  professional  fitness  not  always  found  in  similar 
officers.  Leaving  much  of  the  sedentary  work  of  the  office  to  his  able  assi.stant, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Craig,  he  has  labored  much  more  than  any  former  incumbent  in  its 
outward  work,  ])articularly  in  institutes,  conventions,  ass<:>ciations,  and  public 
addresses,  and  with  an  otVect  most  benelicial  to  the  inton^sts  of  e<iucation. 

AMBROSE  C.  SPICER. 

Amurose  Coates  Spicer,  the  thinl  Pn/sident  of  the  Association,  was  born  in 
Indei>endence,  Allegany  coimty,  New  Y(»rk,  July  31, 1820.  Reared  in  a  newly 
settled  and  '•  luml)cring  region,"  his  early  advantag(?s  for  education  were  quite 
limited;  and,  after  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  inured  to  hard  labor.  But  deter- 
mined upon  improvement  and  usefulness,  the  first  summer  of  his  majority  found 
him  laboring  on  the  excavation  for  the  rrcnesee  Valley  canal  to  earn  the  means 
of  attending  tlie  academy  at  Alfred,  in  his  native  county,  in  the  autumn.  Too 
close  application  to  study  brought  on  failure  of  health  and  of  eyesight;  but  re- 
covering, and  renewing  study  in  the  academy,  with  frequent  alternations  of 
labor,  teaching  his  first  school  in  1843-1,  (and  several  winters  aflerwanls,)  and 
finally  assistmg  in  the  academy,  he  entered  the  Junior  class  of  Oberlin  College, 
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Ohio,  in  1818.  After  more  iDtorniptions  f^om  ill-health,  and  two  intervals  of 
teaching,  tlie  last  in  Deruyt^r  Institute,  N.  Y.,  he  graduated  at  Unii>n  College^ 
in  1850.  Removing  stwn  after  to  WiscouHin,  he  taught  several  terms  in  the 
AcadiMiiy  at  Milton,  then  in  tlie  Ifanertviile  Wesleyan  Seminary,  and  returning 
to  Milton,  remained  in  the  Aea<lemy  there  tour  years.  While  thus  employed, 
he  was  active  in  procuring  the  pn.s.sj»go  of  a  bill  by  the  Legislature  of  \Visct»nsin, 
appropriating  twenty-live  per  cent,  of  the  inctjme  of  ihe  swamp  and  overflowed 
hinds  donated  by  Congress,  to  the  aid  of  Normal  Si-hooLs  and  instiiutiuns  main- 
taininir  *'  normal  classt'S,'*  and  was  twice  appointed  one  of  the  "  IJoard  of  Re- 
gents," to  manage  and  disburse  the  fund  thus  set  apart.  He  returned  to  his 
native  county  in  New  York  witlj  impaired  health  in  1858,  and  t,iUj;ljt  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  was  able,  in  Husliford  Acfidemy  and  the  Wellcsvilh;  l^nion 
School,  a!id  rendered  >ome  assistance  in  Alfred  Academy,  now  Alfred  Univ("rsity. 
Removin;:^  again  to  Wisconsin  in  18G3,  he  tt>ok  charge  of  the  Walwortii  Acad- 
emy, Walworth  county. 

O.  M.  CONOVER. 

0.  M.  ('o.NOVKR,  the  fourth  President  of  the  Associatirm,  was  born  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  October  7,  1825.  His  early  education  was  in  the  schools,  and  esp.eially 
in  the  "Old  Academy,"of  his  native  city,  of  which  latter,  Mr.  E.  K.  Barney  was, 
at  that  period,  the  skillful  and  accomplislied  instruct^tr — one  who  anticipati'd  and 
practiced  many  of  the  recent  improvements  in  education  His  subsetjuent  chis- 
eical  training  preparatory  to  college  wius  in  the  .siune  academy,  and  princi])ally 
under  Rev.  Frederic  Snyder.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  gra<luates  of  Union 
College,  the  latter  taking  his  degree  with  high  honor.  Mr.  Conoverentt-red  the 
Junior  class  of  the  Miami  I^niversity,  Ohio,  in  1812;  but  becoming  (lissjjtistied 
with  the  character  of  that  in.stitution,  he  entered  tlie  next  year  th«*(rollege  of 
New  .Jersey,  at  Princeton,  wIhtc  he  graduated  in  1814.  The  next  two  years 
were  spent  in  tear'hing,  lirst  near  Lexington,  Ky..  and  afterward  in  tlieacadem}' 
of  his  native  place.  In  1816.  he  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  after  throe  years' study,  graduated  in  1819.  In  1850,  he  was  ajipointcd 
^rofess<»r  of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  and 
filled  that  chair  very  acc<^ptably  until  1858.  Since  that  date,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eighteen  months'  service,  in  1859  and  1860,  as  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  of  three  months  in  1861.  tilling  a  tempf.)rary  vacancy 
in  the  Milton  Academy,  in  the  same  state,  Mr.  Conover's  pursiiits  have 
been  discfjnnected  with  the  work  of  education.  He  is  now  engaged  in  law-re- 
porting for  the  Supremo  Court  of  Wisconsin,  and  is  likewise  the  State  librarian. 

AARON  PICKETT. 

Aaron' PiOKKTT,  the  lifth  President  of  the  Association,  was  born  in  Andover, 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  May  6,  1826.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  had  both  been  successful  teachers.  lie  W5is  one  of  a  numerous  fam- 
ily, religiously  and  industriously  reared,  after  the  salutary  New  England  maji- 
ner,  upon  a  large  farm.  Among  his  educational  advantages  beyon<i  the  family 
hearth-stone,  he  remembers  with  much  gnititude  and  respect  theinstruetionsof 
an  admirable  teacher-— one  of  a  renowniKl  family  of  teachers,  of  Jeller-son.  in  his 
native  county — Miss  Flora  Atkins.  Mr.  Pickett  enjoyed  for  sevend  years,  at 
intervals,  the  advantages  of  Kingsville  Academy,  then  in  charge  of  Z.  S.  Graven, 
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since  President  of  Winchester  Female  GoUeji^e,  Tennessee.  Tie  firnt  taught  a 
dlHtrict  school  in  1843,  and  f<»r  three  succfssive  winU'rs.  Five  years  were  then 
BiH.'nt,  lirst  in  charj^»  of  the  Academy  at  Nel.^oii,  and  then  of  that  in  Windham, 
lx)th  in  Portage  county,  Oliio,  where,  througlf  ex(?eHsive  exertions,  hcaltli  tailed, 
and  a  change  of  oocu]iation  was  proiiounced  necessjiry.  In  1853,  Mr.  Pickett 
removed  to  Winneb.igo  c<»unty,  WisctHi.^iu  Finding  his  health  improved,  after 
a  few  months,  by  rural  pursuits,  lie  took  charge  for  thrcH.*  winters  of  the  public 
ttcluHjl  in  the  viUage  of  Winneconne,  tlien  tjiugiit  a  term  in  the  city  of  Oshk<M*h, 
and  one  in  It«u;ine.  For  tlie  past  Hevi*n  years  lie  has  been  principal  of  the 
Uni<m  soho<»l  at  Iloriron.  wliere  his  success  and  acceptance  have  bci-n  nuxst 
flattering;  the  s<'lionl,  in  its  scvcnd  departments,  being  cne  of  the  best  in  the 
StJite.  As  chairman  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
on  the  "  Kevisicm  of  tiie  Scliool  Laws"  of  tiie  State,  ho  has  also  rendered  import- 
tiint  scrvii-e.  During  twenty  years'  teaciiing  (seven  only  in  the  winter)  Mr. 
Pickett  has  never  but  once  punished  with  a  \)\o\v  that  caused  pain,  and  has 
pM'^.'ied  several  ttntire  terms  with  no  punisliment  l.)eyi»nd  a  r«'j>rimand.  In  con- 
nection with4iis  brother.  J.  L.  Pickeit,  he  lias  written  and  published  one  edition 
of  a  treatise  on  Engli.'^h  granunar. 


JOHN  n.  PRADT. 

Jniix  B.  PiiAi)T.  the  sixtli  President  of  the  As.^ociation,  was  born  in  Winchester, 
N.  II.,  June  20,  181G.  lie  was  pre))ared  for  eolli-ge  when  twelve  years  of  age; 
but  i.'ircumstances  nut  allowing  him  to  enter,  he  enj()yed  further  advantages  of 
private  study  and  instruction,  alti-rnaU'd  with  otiier i>ccuj^aiions,  imluding  some 
months  not  unprofitably  spent  in  a  printing  ollice;  and  aftj-r  two  years  spent  in 
the  study  of  hiw,  clmse  the  sjicred  mini"<tr\'  as  his  j)n)fi'Ssion.  Having  pass4.Ml 
throuLHi  the  u<ual  thrc*<*  vears'  course  of  tlieoloirical  studv.  he  was  onlained  in 
the  Pn»ie>tant  Kpiscopal  Cliun-h.  in  Vennont.  in  ]s:\s.  lie  made  liis  lirst  at- 
temi)t  at  teachin«r  while  a  law  student,  in  K^'iO-.'Jn,  in  Kockingham,  Vt.,  and 
taught  thn-o  winters  antl  three  terms  <^)f  select  schonl  in  Vermont,  and  two  wm- 
ters  in  New  Hampshin*.  Removing  to  Penn-ylvania  in  1^12.  lie  tau^rht  five 
terms,  in  1813-1,  in  the  (^)udirs|>»rt  Acadismy.  and  in  IS  15,  one  term  of  a  select 
school  at  Jersey  Shore.  In  1851,  being  then  again  resident  in  Vermont,  he  was 
invited  to  return  to  P«Tiiisvlvania  and  fill  the  newlv  created  oflice  of  County 
Superintendent  in  the  county  of  Potter.  Accepting  the  invitation,  he  remained 
in  the  place  till  IS.Kj.  wh -n  he  removed  to  Wi.scon>in.  Just  betbre  removing 
West,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  normal  .'srhool  at  Millersville,  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.  In  Wi^cons'n.  Mr.  Pradt  was  one  year  principal  of  the  Union 
B-hool  at  Sheboygan,  in  l.'<r»0-<)0,  and  for  four  years  past  has  been  the  n-.-^ident 
€*iit«ir  of  the  *' Wisconsin  Journal  of  Kducation."  In  1862.  he  was  examiner 
of  the  ''normal  classes"  of  the  State,  and  for  .**onie  years  past  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a  standing  CiMumittee  of  tin;  State  Tea<'liers'  As-^oi'iation  on  the  revision 
of  the  school  laws,  and  in  that  cai)acity  has  made  three  reports  to  that  body. 

A.  J.  CRAIG. 

A.  J.  Crato,  the  seventh  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  in  Orange 
count V.  y.  Y..  Xoveinb(»r  11.  1823.  and  received  his  early  edu«.'ation  in  the 
common  schools,  but,  like  many  an  American  yo\ith,  continued  succv.*ssfully  a 
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work  of  Pelf-improvement  in  scientific  and  classical  study.  lie  resided  in  west- 
ern New  York  till  1813,  when  he  reniovt-d  to  Wisconsin.  Occasionally  siKjnd- 
iu\f  his  wintt.Ts  in  u>aching  until  1801,  ho  was  then  appointed  Principal  of  tlie 
Fourth  Ward  Publico  S<iu)ol  in  Milwaukee,  where  ho  remained  two  years. "  In 
1857^  he  became  resident  editor  of  the  "  Wis*."onsin  Journal  ot*  Eduoition," 
and  cnntinued  such  for  a  term  uf  nearly  three  years.  In  January,  18G0,  he 
was  appf»inted  as-iistant  Superiniendent  of  Public  Instruction.  As  editor  and 
Bupenntcndent,  Mr.  Cr.u^  hiw  rendered  important  services  to  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic education  in  his  adopted  State.  In  1800,  he  was  a  member  of  the  liOwcr 
House  of  the  State  Le>i:islature,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ediiea- 
tion.  Here,  in  behalf  of  the  State  Tea«.iiers'  Association,  he  broupht  forward 
and  advocated  imp<jrtant  improvements  in  the  school  system  of  the  State. 

JONATHAN  FORD. 

JoxATii.vN  Ford,  the  eiglitli  President  of  tiie  Association,  was  born  in  Broome 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  18 II,  and  wa«  tlie  son  of  a  Presbyterian  ck'riryman,  who  was 
SettUfd  for  sev'-ral  vvhth  at  Klmira.  Mr.  Ford  ^raduat«  d  at  Williams  Coilcpe 
with  the  class  of  1839.  Siibse<pn-ntly  lie  had  char^t!  for  two  years  of  an  academy 
at  Claverack,  X.  Y.,  and  for  ci>,'ht  yrars  was  Principil  of  the  academy  at  IIud.««ou. 
AftfT  his  rem  >val  to  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Fnrd  Wiis  Princii)al  of  one  of  the  ward 
schools  in  the  city  of  Mihvauk«'e,  and  Served  a  term  (1850-00)  its  Superinten- 
dent <»f  the  Public  S<.'liools  of  that  city.  To  this  po.sition  he  brought  not  only 
educational  skill  and  exiterii.nee,  but  ellicient  business  habits. 

SKLIM  11.  PEABODY. 

Sklim  IToijart  Pevhody.  the  ninth  President  of  the  A.ssociation,  was  born  in 
R<K'kinjrham,  Vt.,  August  20.  1820.  Ili.s  fither,  thout^h  enjraircd  in  other  oc- 
cupations, was  also  an  ingenii»us  and  successful  t«.*acher  in  the  winter  scliools, 
and  from  him  his  son  revived  nmch  of  his  early  ediication.  Deprived  of  his 
father  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  a  gentle- 
man in  Hoston,  to  attend  the  public  L.'jtin  school  in  that  city  for  a  si^a^^on ;  but 
his  preparation  for  colh^ge  was  eflected  i)rinclpally  while  paying  his  own  way 
by  his  own  exertions,  lie  taught  his  first  .school  in  the  winter  of  1817-8, 
at  Lowell,  Mass. ;  his  second,  in  Hraintree ;  and  after  a.ssisting  the  Principal  of 
Nashua  Aca<lemy,  N.  IL,  during  the  sunnner  of  1818,  entered  tlu;  I'^niversity  of 
Vermont,  at  Burlingt^on,  in  the  Fall.  Still  teaching  winters,  and  through  his 
Junior  year  as.sisting  in  the  High  School  of  liurlingtoii,  but  maintaining  his 
rank  in  college,  he  graduated  honorably  in  1852,  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
proficiency  in  mathematical  studies.  Innnediately  afterward,  he  was  appointed 
Prinj'ipal  of  Burlington  High  Sc1uk>1;  and,  in  the  next  year,  accepted  the  jiro- 
fessor.xhip  of  mathematic'S  in  the  New  Hami)ton  Seminary.  Fairfax.  Vt..  and  in 
1  Ha  I,  that  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering  in  the  Polytechnic  (College  of 
Philadi.'lphia.  He  remained  in  this  instituti(m  three  years,  performing,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  duties,  the  kindred  ones  of  the  departments  of  mechani«*s  and  of 
mining,  when  failing  health,  as  well  as  inadequate  eompenvjition  compelled 
rosiirnatiiin.  He  reinovccl  to  Wi.»*(M>nsin  in  1850,  and  afti-r  some  time  spent 
in  the  north-west  part  of  the  State  in  the  survey  and  sale  of  Innd"^  for  the  United 
Statf'S  OovHrnment,  he  took  cliargc  of  the  High  School  ot  Fond  du  I.ac  with 
such  success  that  he  was  called,  in  18(52,  to  Racin(.',  where,  r*s  Fiincipal  of  tho 
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High  School  und  General  SuixTiriteudent,  he  well  luaintuius  the  oxc(4IfUCA 
which  the  roIkmiIs  of  that  citv  uttiiined  under  Mr.  McMvnn.  As  President  of 
the  Aswjciution,  he  d^Hvcred,  in  ISO'A,  an  uddri'Sd,  which  llre^enled  a  timely 
and  Wi'lI-c()ii>idcrL'd  outline  of  the  needs  and  proper  orgauizutiou  of  u  State  lu- 
du8lria]  CoUogo. 

CI1ARLK8  II.  ALLEX. 

GnAUiJjS  II.  ALUiN,  tlie  tenth  President  of  the  AssiH'iation,  was  born  m 
Muuslield,  Tioga  County,  P.i.,  Feb.  11.  1828,  but  spent  liis  youth  in  Ilaniprihire 
county,  MasH.,  receiving  the  beiielits  of  u  connuon  Hchool  education  till  the  age 
of  fllleun.  Itenioving  tn  Janustnwn,  Chatampja  county,  N.  Y.,  he  atiendi-d  un 
academy  for  a  .short  time,  but  his  coveted  course  ol'  Auily  was  interrupted  by  a 
protruded  illness.  Hei'overiiig.  his  inclination  induced  him  to  commence  lenrn- 
iug  a  mechanical  trad*- ;  but  bt-infr  unexixctetUy  calUtl  to  the  eharjre  of  a 
school  in  1815-0,  he  f.'vino.d  sueh  aptitude  lor  the  work,  that  his  siTviees  were 
uflerwanl  in  freiiueiit  n-nuLxilion.  Al\er  two  veal's'  teaching,  he  commenced 
holding,  during  his  vacation.s  t«achers'  scbocjls  »ir  in.«*iltutes  with  much  success. 
Health  becoming  again  impaired,  he  WcU^  principally  occupied  for  some  years  in 
surveying,  teaching,  however,  in  thi-  meantime,  a  few  tt'nn.-*,  with  his  brother, 
in  the  Academy  at  Smithptirt,  Mc  Kean  c<ninty,  Penns^'lvania,  and  assisting  lii^ 
old  hislructor,  Rev.  J.  U.  Pradt.  at  institutes  in  the  i.-ounty  of  Potter.  In  ls57, 
Mr.  Allen  again  j<iinefl  his  bnjther,  F.  A.  Allen,  in  teaching,  in  the  Norma! 
School  at  "Westchester,  Vtx.  The  next  year  he  was  employetl  by  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard  to  spend  his  Fall  vacation  in  tlie  series  of  institutes  which  he  had  or- 
ganized in  Wisconsin,  and  fultilling  successfully  the  engagement,  he  was  perma- 
nently  enijiloyed  in  the  same  work,  and  in  that  of  examining  the*' normal  classes'* 
in  the  Si'veral  in.'<titutions  of  the  .State.  Up«»n  the  n-signalion  by  Dr.  Barnard 
of  his  laboi's  in  Wi.«iconsin,  Mr.  Allen  continued  his  work  as  agent  of  the  Nonnul 
Board  till  I8»j:t,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  NornmllX'partmcnt  of 
the  Su.te  I'niver.'^ity,  having  'Miiduclod  during  the  previous  year  u  private  nor- 
mal and  high  school  in  the  city  of  Madison.  The  re-opening  of  the  Xomial  De- 
partment of  the  State  University  under  ProC  Allen  has  proved  very  successAiI, 
wid  much  is  expected  from  his  labors  there. 
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I.      SCHOOL  ASSOriATIOX  OF  TUE  COrSTY  OP  MIDDI.KSEX,   CONX. 

The  Scliool  Association  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Conn.,  waa 
in  existence  in  Msiy,  1700,  and  liuw  lonj^r  before  w«  liave  not  ascer- 
tained. It  was  prohaMy  the  ajrowtli  of  the  discussion  which  the  dis- 
position of  the  l^^'esteni  Rcserre  lands  created  in  the  Ijeprislaturo  and 
amonjif  the  people  between  the  years  1700  and  1700.  The  following 
"code''  for  the  Government  and  Instruction  of  Common  ShIiooIs, 
drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  WilliMm  Wood hri «!«;»»,  (father  of  William  C. 
Woodhridge,  the  g«'0|^raj>her  and  eduitator,)  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, ancl,  at  that  date,  Principal  of  a  Female  Sclux)!  in  ^liddletown 
was  addressed  bv  tiiis  As9ociati«.)n,  to  the  Visitors  and  Overseers  of 
schools  : 

KEODLATIONII  PilR  THE  aoVKRNMF..NT  OP   ■CilOOLB. 

Is  the  ocknowledgment  of  all  men  of  gooiliR*^,  policy,  or  wliMlom,  the  proper 
ednoation  of  youth  ia  an  object  of  the  first  importnneu  to  society.  It  is  tho  source 
of  private  virtue  and  public  prosperity,  and  deinnmls  the  best  practical  system  of 
instruction,  aided  by  tho  uniteil  exertions  and  |vitri»TKu;e  of  the  v^'isc;  and  good. 
Frtirn  a  s«»Heitudo  to  pnimote  this  very  interc»»tinjj  and  m«>Ht  important  object,  the 
followins^  res^ulations  arc  res|KM.*tfu11y  nubmitti'd  to  the  consideration  of  the  Visitori 
and  Oversi'crs  of  Schools — by  the  School  A.*sonalwn  of  the  Gmnly  of  Middlesex, 

Instructors  and  scholars  shall  punctually  attend  their  schools,  in  due  scasoii, 
and  the  app<iinted  number  of  hours. 

Tli«'  whole  time  of  instructors  nnd  scholars  xhall  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
per buttini-ss  ami  duties  of  the  scIuniI. 

Every  wliolar  shall  be  furniNhed  with  neeess;»ry  IxMiks  f<»r  his  instruction.  In 
winter,  eff«'etual  provisiiin  oui^lit  tr>  be  maile  for  warming  tho  schtxil-house  in 
Benson,  otherwiso  the  foreniNin  is  almost  lost. 

The  Bible — in  s<"lecte<l  portions — or  the  Xew  Testament,  ouijht,  in  Christian 
8ch(M>1s,  to  bo  read  by  th(«e  classes  who  are  ca|>ablc  of  reading  decently, 
at  the  op^^ning  of  the  schiHil  bi>foro  the  morning  pmyer.  If  this  ni<Mie 
of  reading  be  a«h)pted,  it  will  remove  every  objection  '»f  irreverence, 
and  answer  all  the  pur[Hises  of  morality,  devotion,  ami  reading.  Some  qmntions 
may  b"  very  pn)|H?rly  proposeil  and  answered  by  the  maxter  or  scholars ;  and 
five  minutes,  thus  spent,  would  be  a  very  profitjible  exercise  of  moral  and  other 
instruction. 

rn>p«T  lemons,  and  fully  within  the  scholar's  power  t«»  learn,  onght  to  be  fin'ven 
to  eviTv  class  each  part  of  tho  <l.iy.  These  daily  lessons  ought  to  be  faithfully 
learne<l  and  recited  to  the  master  or  his  approved  monitors. 

One  lesson  in  two  or  more  days  may  Ix*  a  review  of  the  preceding  leasons  of 
thoM  days ;  and  one  lesson  in  each  week  a  review  of  the  studii-s  of  that  week. 
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The  Rum  of  this  rf  view,  fairly  written  or  iiotrd  in  the  IxKik  etudied,  may  be  car* 
riei  by  the  (k'liolais,  each  Saturday,  to  tlifir  rej«pietive  parents  c»r  guardians. 

Sehulars  e«iual  in  knowlodgtr  oupht  Ut  be  cIa^5;ed.  Those  w!ioKe  pn>grefw  mer- 
its a-lvanei  nu'Ht  siioii'd  rise  to  n  hi^hl'r  c'ass ;  and  those  who  deeline  by  negli- 
genee,  should  be  d>-^rad(d  every  month. 

The  hours  of  s<ho<i1  ought,  iis  rnach  as  poF«<ible,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  fol- 
lo\vini(  or  a  similar  manner,  viz  : 

In  the  mornintr,  the  Bible  may  be  delivered  to  the  head  of  each  class,  and  by 
them  to  the  hcholars  capable  of  reading  d-.-cently  <»r  hoiking  over.  This  reading, 
with  soriif  Hhi»rt  remark}*  or  quej*tjons,  with  llie  m«>niiiiMr  prayer,  may  occupy  the 
/iri!t  half  hour.  The  h«  cond  may  be  emp!<iyed  in  hearing:  the  morning  leS84.»ns, 
wh  le  the  younger  elaw-es  are  preparing  to  spell  an«l  read.  The  thiid  in  attention 
to  the  writers.  The  Auirth  in  hearing  the  under  cla.Nsis  nail  and  spell.  The 
fifth  in  l«H>king  over  and  aj*t'isting  the  writers  and  eiplien  rs.  The  si.xtli  in  hear- 
ing the  uiid'i-  elnsHts  npe!)  and  lead  the  heeond  time  ;  and  reoiiving  and  deposit- 
ing pen»,  writing  and  re.id  ng  lMK>ks. 

In  all  e.vere.s  h  of  reading,  the  teaeher  ought  to  pnmonnee  a  part  of  the  lessons, 
g'vinir  tin*  seholaj-s  a  eorreet  example  of  aee»nt  and  emphassis,  |>{iu.>«<>s,  ton<s,  and 
cadence.  In  all  btudies,  the seholars  ouijhl  to  be  freqiienfly  and  eiitieally  observed. 
The  teacher's  eye  on  all  his  school  is  the  great  preservative  of  diligence  and 
ordi-r. 

Ill  the  aflern(H>n,one  half  hour  may  be  ernploytd  in  spelling  togeth«*r,  repeating 
grammar,  rul<*s  of  arithmetic,  and  useful  t.ib'e.**,  with  a  clear  and  full,  but  soft 
voC'",  while  the  instruetor  prepares  pens,  writing-lxMiks.  &c.  The  si  contl  and 
thini  half  hours  in  hearinij  the  under  cla^si  s,  and  assistinc:  the  written*  and  ei- 
ph'-rers.  The  fourth  in  h'-aring  the  u[)ptr  elassi  s  rtad.  The  fifth  in  hearing  the 
under  e'a^s-s  read  ;»nd  spell  the  seeon<l  time.  The  sixth  in  receiving  and  d«'p<ie- 
itinpr  the  hooks,  <fec.,  a-*  alM>ve. 

That  th<'  school  b  •  clo.si'd  with  an  evening  prayer,  previous  to  which  the  schol- 
ars shall  repeat  a  [>salm  or  hymn — and  also  the  I^»r  I's  prayer. 

Satuid.iy  may  l>e  wholly  employe*!  in  an  <»rderly  review  of  th«*  studies  of  the 
we'  k,  except  one  hour  appropriated  to  instruction  in  the  tii'st  princi|>leK  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  in  n'peatinir  torji-ther  the  ten  commandiiients.  That  the  cate- 
chism nsujiliy  taught  in  schools  be  divided  by  the  master  into  four  sections,  one 
of  which  shall  be  repented  sueceKsivelv  <>!!  each  Saturday. 

Anv  unavoidable  failure  of  the  nuister  in  the  tinn'  of  attendance  on  seho<»l 
ouiiht  to  be  made  up  by  him.  Absence  of  the  scholar  ought  to  be  noted  for  in- 
quiry. 

Parents  should  aid  and  encourage  the  scholars  in  studying  proper  lessrms  at 
home,  (-specially  in  winter  evenings,  which  are  the  b-tter  part  of  the  day.  Ft»r 
slow  will  be  the  pr(»gre8s  of  the  sch(»]ar  without  the  ad  and  encouragement  of  the 
parent. 

To  tlt'-se  refjulations  there  is,  in  equity,  an  equal  right  of  appeal  to  the  over- 
s'^ers  of  s<.'h(M>ls,  h(»th  for  parents  and  teachers,  in  all  mattei-s  of  dispute.  It  ap- 
pi-ar>!  ind'spensiibly  n'^yifiwary  that  a  pn»per  system  (»f  seho<»l  regulations  sliould  ^^e. 
delivered  both  to  pan  nts  and  t«Achers  ;  and  Jilso  to  be  frequ-utly  read,  explained, 
ineulc;ited.  aiitl  urged  upon  the  scholars. 

The  teacher  Incoming  accountable  to  tin?  parents  and  overseers  for  the  faitliful 
instruction  of  his  school,  has  a  ritrht  to  expect — First,  due  supjxirt  in  g«ivernnunt 
from  both — Second,  proper  books  of  instruction  and  morality,  manners  and 
learning — Third,  the  Bt<.'ady  and  punctual  attendance  of  his  seholars,  and  dili- 
gence in  their  studies.  Failure  on  one  part  can  never  be  entitled  to  fulfillment 
on  the  other. 

That  there  be  opened,  in  every  sch(K)l,  a  register  ct)ntaining  the  following  re- 
cords, viz.: 

1st.  Time  of  entrance,  continuance,  and  departure  of  each  scholar  and  master. 

l?d.  The  names  of  all  whose  example  in  uikhI  manners  and  orderly  conduct, 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  school,  which  shall  stmd  on  the  honorable  list  during 
th«'  continuance  of  their  g(M>d  character  and  conduct. 

3d.  The  names  of  the  three  best  scholars  in  every  class  and  branch  of  learning 
at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 

4lh.  The  names  and  crimes  of  every  one  who  is  guilty  of  lying,  stealing,  inde- 
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oenoy,  fighting,  or  Sabbath-breaking.    Thwc,  on  evidence  of  reformation,  shall  be 
ernsi*d. 

5(11.  That  a  record  be  kept  of  all  the  nainea  and  donations  of  thoHC  who  c^hall 
generously  give  prizos  or  books  fur  the  enc«iurag<MnL*nt  of  loaruing  and  good  man- 
ners. 

That  the  virtuous  and  diligent  may  be  onoourapfi-d  and  rewarded,  and  the  vic- 
ious diHcountenaiiOiMl  and  punishi-d,  this  re^isiir  shall  be  opc*n  to  the  parents  and 
visitors  of  schools,  and  read  on  ilays  of  public  examination. 

A  prnfMir  tcyst-ni  nf  inaiiiicM's  ou^ht  to  b^'  drawn  up,  suited  to  the  ai^,  situation, 
and  connections  of  children  in  society.  This  will  answer  for  a  rule  of  duly,  and 
npp<'al  in  all  cases  of  trial.  In  all  ehnri^i's,  the  complainant  shall  ascertain  the 
fact — the  law  broken — the  reas(»n  of  the  law — and  the  probiible  consequences  to 
society — to  the  oflfender — the  whole  proving  the  duty  and  benevolent  design  of 
prosecution. 

A  hhort  sy»»t<'m  of  morality  ought  to  be  compiled  for  the  jiartieu'ar  use  of  chil- 
dren— iltustrnti'd  by  fainiiiar  examples,  and  applictl  to  their  [xirtieular  r'.ghts  and 
cireuinstaucs.  '*  When  1  was  a  child,  I  H))ake  as  a  child,  1  uuden<to<Kl  as  a 
child/' 

Eff-etual  measures  ought  to  b<»  tiken  to  convince  children  tliat  their  wholi*  con- 
duct Ih  the  <»bj>-ct  of  |»er|»etu:d  coirni'^iuce  and  inijuiry  in  tlie  {Nireut  and  teacher, 
the  miulHter  i}f  the  gtntpel  and  the  civil  otlieers. 

All  instruction  in  morals  aii«l  manners  is  most  clearly  iliustRite<1  :ind  most  ef- 
fectually enforced  by  exampl<'.  Consequ<-ntly,  ^tiknI  and  eVil  examples  are  among 
the  firKt  of  virtues  and  worst  of  vices  in  society,  and  ought  to  be  punished  or  re- 
ward d. 

liooks  of  reading  and  spelling,  morality  and  manners,  in  genend  use,  should  be 
the  prnpt^rty  of  the  tli«trict  and  under  the  m;u*ter*8  keeping,  and  hy  him  to  be  «li- 
livered  to  the  scholars;  for  the  following  reiisons :  1.  A  much  less  nuinbiT  will 
answi-r.  "2.  Th' y  will  b.'  b  >ught  cheaper,  l^.  Kept  better.  4.  Rciter  answer 
atl  purjxjses — fir  a  elaws  usin*?  any  s«'t  at  sehool  mny  study  in  them  at  lionie.  5. 
Such  a  pl.tn  would  enc4)uragc  dumitions  and  t'urniiiih  a  si'hool  library  for  various 
and  oceasiiin.'il  reading. 

All  hcIhniI  laws  and  regulations  bhould  be  c'l-arly  understood  and  freijuently 
inculcat'-d.  Flt-amin  an  I  rule  %>hould  go  together.  Peixuasion  and  encourage- 
ment should  first  be  tri>'d — admonition  and  caution  may  perhaps  bt.'  proper  in 
every  instance  for  the  first  otFen.s-*.  Caution,  reprimand,  and  assurance  of  the 
neccss'ly  of  punishm.nt  ^uiy  be  sufficient  for  th<>  second  fault.  Jiut  a  /lecvnti 
erime  should  nut  be  p.'u»vil  over  witliout  evident  priMifn  of  inadvertence  or  tru.* 
p-nit«"ncc.  A  third  instance  of  deliberate  bri'ach  of  plan  orders— of  repented 
faults  or  crimes— ileniands  immediate  chastisement.  All  punishments  should  be 
— I.  Safe,  and  attendini  with  instruction — the  rod  and  repnxifgive  wisd(»ni.  3. 
Never  given  up  until  the  oflVn«ler  is  submissive  and  ob  'dient.  Necessity  or  pru- 
dence may  oblige  us  to  vary,  discontinue  or  delay  a  punishment — but  Ui  give  up 
woulil  be  the  di-struction  of  all  gi>vernment. 

These,  or  similar  regulations,  gentlemen,  we  think  indispensably  neoeaury  to 
the  well  bc>ing  and  gcnenil  utility  of  scli(X)ls.  They  are,  thcnTure,  with  oil  doe 
deference  to  your  wisdo:n,  respectfully  presented  to  your  consideration. 

MiddUiown^  Jiay  lih,  1799. 
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SCHO<"»L  KcoxoMT.    By  James  Pylo  Wickersham,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  State 
Xonnal   Srlt(H)l^  Millereville,   Penn.     Pluladelphiu :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
ISni.     ?,r,(i  pap^es. 
Tliis  volume  treats,  in  a  very  practical  way,  of 

I.  The  Prqxirution  fur  (he  Schnd,  includinp  School- Sites^  School- Ground-*,  School- 
IIo't.HeM,  and  Furniiure  for  schools  of  diffiTent  jn*J»def» — scliool  appnrsitus  and 
Bcliuol  records. 

II.  TuK  OiKiASiZATiON  of  tlio  Scliool  including  the  temporary  and  thf  perma- 
nent or-Tiinization — seating:,  studies,  cia^sitication,  progress  of  exercises,  kc, 

III.  TiiK  i'lMPLOYMKXTS  of  the  Jfk'lKMil — objerts,  incentives  and  mode.-s  of  study, 
nnd  t.h(?  chara<'teristics  of  the  student^-ohjects,  reipiisites,  and  methods  of 
rec't:itii in-* — physical  exercises. 

IV.  TnK  (mjvku.vment  of  the  School — School  ethics,  school  retributions,  school 
lejr'shu  iun.  school  administration. 

V.  Tnk  AniiOKiTY  of  the  S'-hooI.  The  teacher,  his  motives,  duties  to  his  pu- 
pils, his  j>rofossion  and  him.self — school  officers — the  j)ei.ple  in  reference  to 

sell' Mils. 

Each  chapter  is  full  of  nice  distini'ti«»ns  and  suggestions,  the  results  of  years  of 
succi'i'sful  study  and  practice. 

Jc)i:i{x  \L  OK  Edi'catiox  for  Ix)wer  Canada.     Vols.  I  to  VII.,  ISriT — 1S63. 

JOirtNAL  I)E  I/lNSTUlTTlON  rUUI-IQUK.      VolumC  1 — VII.,  1857 — 1SC.3. 

Thesti  two  pcrioijicals,  in  the  English  and  Frencli  languages,  ni.iking  14 
quarto  vi'lumrs,  of  over  200  large  douhlc-eolumn  octavo  pages  each,  aro 
among  the  results  of  the  indefatiga'i)le  and  well  directed  activity  of  ll«»n  P.  J. 
0.  Cliriuvau,  Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Instructi.ui  in  Lower  Canada  from  1857 
to  181.;::. 

Dr.  Chanvi-au,  before  accepting  the  post  of  Superintendent,  made  v.jcant  by 
the  rc-ignjitii.»n  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Mrillcur.  had  l.K*cn  nienjber  of  the  Can:idian  Parlia- 
ment fur  •loviTU  year."*.  Solicitor  General,  and  Secretary  of  the  Province. 

In  the  dilllcult  and  peculiar  position  of  adnnnistiring  a  system  of  public  in* 
atniction  over  a  ]K>pulation  differing  not  only  in  nationality,  but  in  language  aud 
religion.  l»r.  Ohauveau  luw  shown  great  wisdom,  industry,  and  moiieralion.  and 
been  rewar^lcd  with  gn;at  8ucce.s.s.  We  shall  in  a  sul)sc*queiit  number  exhibit 
the  histnrv  and  condition  of  schw»ls  and  educaticm  in  the  Province  of  Lower 
Canada,  wlu-rt^  Father  Ia*  Jeunc  opi'ued  a  school  l»efore  ''  Brother  Purmont  was 
ontreati'd  ti»  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teacliing  and  nurturing  of  children"  iu 
the  town  of  Boston. 

We  IhJpc.  in  our  next  nuu)ber,  to  resume  our  former  practice  of  giving  a  brief 
gynopsl  ■  of  the  various  educational  diK-umeiits  ami  Imh^Ws  sent  to  us  by  authors 
and  pijli'.isht.'rs.  as  well  as  to  chronicle  ni^rc  in  detail  tiie  educational  movements 
of  dilfeP-nt  states  and  ivuntries.  We  will  gladly  und'»rt;ike  the  issue  of  a 
Quarterly  llf.'cord  of  National  Kducation,  as  the  organ  of  various  American,  Na- 
tional, and  Slate  Associations,  as  has  been  suggested  by  correspondentij,  if  the 
enterprise  can  be  properly  sustained. 
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TUfd  Artiola. 

What  Ljcurgos  thought  most  conduciTe  to  the  Tirtue  and  happiness 
of  a  city,  was  principle  interwoven  with  the  manners  and  breeding  of  the 
people.  This  would  remain  immovable,  as  resting  on  inclination,  and  be 
the  strongest  and  most  lasting  tie  ;  and  the  habits  which  education  pro- 
duced in  the  youth,  would  answer  in  each,  the  purpose  of  a  lawgiver. 
For  he  resolved  the  whole  business  of  legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of 
youth — which  he  looked  upon  as  the  loftiest  and  most  glorious  work  of  a 
lawgiver,  and  he  began  with  it  at  the  very  source.  Plutarch. 

You  [Athenians]  will  confer  the  greatest  benefit  on  your  city,  not  by 
raising  the  roofs,  but  by  exalting  the  souls  of  your  fellow-citizens;  for  it 
is  better  tliat  great  souls  should  live  in  small  habitations,  than  the  abject 
slaves  should  burrow  in  great  houses.  Epictetus. 

That  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
legislator's  attention,  can  not  be  a  doubt,  since  education  first  molds,  and 
afterwards  sustains  the  various  modes  of  government  The  better  and 
more  perfect  the  systems  of  education,  the  better  and  more  perfect  the 
plan  of  government  it  is  intended  to  introduce  and  uphold.  In  this  im- 
portant object,  fellow-citizens  are  all  equally  and  deeply  concerned; 
and  as  they  are  all  united  in  one  common  work  for  one  common  purpose, 
their  education  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  general  consent,  and  not 
abandoned  to  the  blind  decision  of  chance,  or  to  idle  caprice. 

Aristotle. 

What,  under  heaven,  can  there  be  more  worthy  of  our  most  strenuous 
attention,  than  knowledge ;  what  more  worthy  of  our  highest  admira- 
tion ?  Is  calmness  or  serem'ty  of  mind  the  object  of  our  wishes  f  What 
so  likely  to  secure  it  as  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  which  enables  us 
to  enjoy  life  in  the  happiest  manner?  Or  do  we  esteem  above  all  things 
unsullied  integrity  and  spotless  virtue  ?  Either  the  study  and  acquisi- 
tion of  wisdom  point  out  the  path,  or  there  is  none,  to  the  attainment  of 
these  distinctions.  Cicero. 

By  learning,  the  sons  of  the  common  people  become  public  ministers ; 
without  learning,  the  sons  of  public  ministers  become  mingled  with  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Chinese  fnactim. 

I  promised  Gk)d,  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child 
as  a  being  who  could  complain  of  me  before  God,  if  I  did  not  provide  for 
him  the  best  education,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  provide.      £6  Dinter.    Autobiograpky. 
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J  tttty,  therefore,  that  the  eduoation  uf  the  people  ought  to  be  the  first  ooucern 
of  a  State,  not  only  becatwe  it  is  an  efficient  means  of  promoting  and  obtaining 
that  whioh  all  allow  to  be  the  main  end  of  government,  but  because  it  is  the  most 
efficient,  the  most  humane,  the  most  civilized,  and  in  all  respects  the  best  means 
of  attaining  tliat  end.  This  is  my  deliberate  conviction  ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am 
fortiHed  by  thinking  that  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  all  the  great  legislators,  of  all  the 
great  statesmen,  of  all  the  great  political  philosophers  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations, 
even  including  those  whose  general  opinion  is,  and  has  ever  been,  to  restrict  the 
functions  of  government.  Sir,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  greatest  champions  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new  ;  and  of  none — I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  it — more  emphatically  than  of  those  whose  names  are  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  IVotestant  Nonconformists  of  England.  Assuredly  if 
there  be  any  class  of  men  whom  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  of  England  re- 
spect more  highly  than  another — if  any  whose  memory  they  hold  in  deeper  venera- 
tion— it  is  that  class  of  men,  of  high  spirit  and  unconquerable  principles,  who  in 
the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud  preferred  leaving  their  native  country,  and  living  in 
the  savage  solitudes  of  a  wilderness,  rather  than  to  live  in  a  land  of  prosperity  and 
plenty,  whore  they  could  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  worshipping  their  Maker  freely 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Those  men,  illustrious  for  ever  in 
history,  were  the  founders  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts ;  but  though 
their  love  of  freedom  of  conscience  was  illimitable  and  indestructible,  they  could 
see  nothing  servile  or  degrading  in  the  principle  that  the  State  should  take  upon 
itself  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  people.  In  the  year  1642  they  passed 
their  first  legislative  enactment  on  this  subject,  in  the  preamble  of  which  they  dis- 
tinctly pledged  themselves  to  this  principle,  that  education  was  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  possible  importance  and  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  all  nations  and  to 
all  communities,  and  that  as  such  it  was,  in  an  eminent  d^^ee,  deserving  of  the 
peculiar  attention  of  the  State.  1  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  referring  to  the  case 
of  America,  because  tnose  who  are  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  volun- 
tary principle  in  mattem  of  religion,  turn  fondly  to  that  land  as  affording  the  best 
illustration  that  can  be  any  where  found  of  the  successful  operation  of  thnt  princi- 
ple. And  yet  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  principle  of  America  and  of  all  the 
greatest  men  that  she  has  produced  upon  the  question  T  *'  Educate  the  people,*' 
was  the  first  admonition  addressed  by  Penn  to  the  commonwealth  he  founded — 
^  educate  the  people'*  was  the  last  legacy  of  \A'at$hingtou  to  the  republic  of  the 
United  States — **  educate  the  people'*  was  the  unceasing  exhortation  of  'lefierson. 
Yes,  of  Jefferson  himself ;  and  1  quote  his  authority  with  peculiar  favor  ;  for  of 
all  the  eminent  public  men  that  the  world  ever  saw,  he  was  the  one  whose 
greatest  delight  it  was  to  pare  down  the  functions  of  governments  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  and  to  leave  the  freest  possible  scope  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
exertion.  Such  was  the  disposition — such,  indeed,  might  be  said  to  be  the  mission 
of  Jefferson ;  and  yet  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  with  ceaseless 
energy  to  the  eSbn  to  procure  the  blessing  of  a  State  education  for  Virginia.  And 
against  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  these  great  authorities,  what  have  you,  who 
take  the  opposite  side,  to  show  7  •  •  «  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
people  are  on  every  ground  the  very  description  of  institutions  which  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  guardians  of  the  people^s  bests  interests,  are  bound  to  interfere  with. 
This  point  has  been  powerfully  put  by  Mr.  David  Hume.  •  «  •  After  laying 
down  very  emphatically  the  general  principle  of  non-interference  and  free  compe- 
tition, Mr.  Hume  goes  on  to  make  the  admission  that  there  undoubtedly  may  be 
and  are  some  very  useful  and  necessary  matters  whioh  do  not  give  that  degree 
of  advantage  to  any  man  that  they  can  be  safely  left  to  individuals.  Such  mat- 
ters, he  says,  must  be  effected  by  money,  or  by  distinctions,  or  by  both.  Now, 
sir,  if  there  ever  was  a  case  to  which  thiat  description  fiiithfully  and  accurately 
applies,  I  maintain  that  it  is  to  the  calling  of  the  schoolmaster  in  England.  That 
his  calling  is  a  necessary  and  an  useful  one,  b  clear ;  and  yet  it  is  equally  clear 
that  he  does  not  obtain,  and  can  not  obtain,  adequate  remuneration  without  an 
interference  on  the  part  of  government.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  precise  case, 
if  we  are  to  adopt  the  illustration  of  Hume,  in  which  the  government  ought  to 
interfere.  Reasoning  d  prioriy  the  principle  of  free  competition  is  not  sufficient 
of  itself,  and  can  not  supply  a  good  education.  Let  us  look  at  the  fiioti.  What 
fei  die  exkting  alate  in  Sklgland  T    There  has,  for  yean,  been  noChii^  exoept  the 
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prinoiple  of  non-interforenoe.  If,  therefore,  the  prinoiple  of  free  ooinpetitioo  were 
in  reality  a  principle  of  the  mme  potency  in  ednoation  as  we  all  admit  it  to  be  in 
mstton  of  trade,  we  ought  to  see  ednoation  as  prosperous  under  this  system  of 
free  competition  as  tnule  itself  is.  If  we  could  by  possibility  have  had  the  prinoiple 
of  free  competition  fiiirly  tried  in  any  country,  it  would  be  in  our  own.  It  has  been 
tried  for  a  long  time  wiUi  pttrfeot  liberty  in  the  richest  country  under  the  heavens, 
and  where  the  people  are  not  unfriendly  to  it.  If  the  principle  of  free  competi- 
tion could  show  itm'lf  sufficient,  it  ought  to  be  here ;  our  schools  ought  to  be  the 
modeb  of  common  Hchools ;  the  people  who  have  been  educated  in  them  ought  to 
show  the  must  perfect  intelligence ;  every  school  ought  to  have  its  excellent  little 
library,  and  its  mechanical  apparatus ;  and,  instead  of  there  being  such  a  thing  as 
a  grown  person  being  unable  to  read  or  to  write,  such  an  individual  ought  to  be  one 
at  whom  the  people  would  stare,  and  who  should  be  noted  in  the  newspapers; 
while  the  Bchodlmnster  ought  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  his  important  duties 
as  the  cutler  with  knives,  or  the  engineer  with  machinery ;  moreover,  he  ought 
to  be  amply  remunerated,  and  the  highttst  respect  of  the  public  ought  to  be  ex- 
tendtnl  to  him.  Now,  is  this  the  truth  ?  Look  at  the  charges  of  the  judges,  at 
the  resolutions  of  the  grand  juries,  and  at  the  reports  made  to  every  public  de- 
partment  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  education.  Take  the  reports  of  the 
inBp<K3toiv  of  prisons.  In  Hertford  House  of  Correction,  out  of  700  prisoners, 
about  half  were  unable  to  read,  and  only  eight  could  read  and  write  well.  In 
Maidstone  jail,  out  of  8,000  prisoners,  1,300  were  unable  to  read,  and  only  Bfty 
were  able  to  read  and  write  well.  In  Cold  bath-fields,  out  of  8,000,  it  is  not  said 
that  one  could  read  and  write  well.  If  we  turn  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
of  prisons  to  the  registers  of  marriages,  we  find  that  there  were  nearly  130,000 
couples  married  in  the  year  1844,  and  of  those  more  than  40,000  of  the  bride- 
gr(X)ms  and  more  than  60,000  of  the  brides  could  not  sign  their  names,  but  made 
their  marks.  Therefore  one  third  of  the  men  and  one  half  of  the  women,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  who  are  destined  to  be  the  parents 
of  the  next  generation,  can  not  sign  their  names.  What  does  this  imply  f  The 
most  grievous  want  of  education.  •  •  •  And  it  is  said,  that  if  we  only  wait 
with  patience,  the  principle  of  free  competition  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  for 
education.  We  have  been  waiting  with  patience  since  the  Heptarchy.  Ilow 
much  longer  are  we  to  wait?  Are  we  to  wait  tUl  2,847,  or  till  3,847  7  Will  voa 
wait  till  patience  is  exhausted  ?  Can  you  say  that  the  experiment  which  has 
been  tried  with  so  IrtUe  effect  has  been  tried  under  unfavorable  cfrcumstances  f  haa 
it  been  tried  on  a  small  scale,  or  for  a  short  period  ?  Tou  can  say  none  of  these 
things.  *  *  *  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  that  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun,  a  brave  and  able  man,  who  fought  and  suffered  for  liberty,  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  spectacle  of  misery  his  country  presented,  that  he  actually  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  proposed  the  institution  of  personal  slavery  in 
Scotland  as  tne  only  way  to  compel  the  common  people  to  work.  Within  two 
months  after  the  appearance  of  the  pamphlet  of  Fletcher,  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land passed  in  1696,  an  act  for  the  settlement  of  schools.  Has  the  whole  world 
given  us  such  an  instance  of  improvement  as  that  which  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century  ?  In  a  short  time,  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  air 
and  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  Scotland  became  a  country  which  had  no  reason  to 
envy  any  part  of  the  world,  nowever  richly  gifted  by  nature ;  and  remember  that 
Scotchmen  did  this,  and  tnat  wherever  a  ^otchman  went— and  there  were  few 
pUices  he  did  not  go  to — ^he  carried  with  him  signs  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
tivation he  had  received.  If  he  had  a  shop,  he  had  the  best  trade  in  the  street ; 
if  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  soon  became  a  non-commissioned  officer.  Not  that 
the  Scotchman  changed ;  there  was  no  change  in  the  man,  for  a  hundred  yean 
before,  Scotchmen  of  the  lower  classes  were  spoken  of  in  London  as  you  speak  of 
the  Esquimaux ;  but  such  was  the  difference  when  this  system  of  State  education 
had  been  in  force  for  only  one  generation ;  the  language  of  contempt  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  of  envy  sncoeeded.  Then  the  complaint  was,  that  wherever  the 
Scotchman  came  he  got  more  than  his  share ;  that  when  he  mixed  with  Bnglish* 
men  and  Irishmen,  he  rose  as  regularly  to  the  top  as  oil  rises  on  water.  *  *'  * 
Under  this  system  of  State  education,  whatever  were  its  defects,  Scotland  rose 
and  prospered  to  soch  a  degree  that  I  do  not  believe  a  single  person,  even  of 
those  who  now  most  kmdly  proclaim  their  abhorrenoe  of  State  ednoatioii,  wmdd 
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Tentare  to  ny  that  SootUnd  would  have  beoomo  tho  free,  oivilaed  oountry  H  a,  if 
the  education  of  her  people  had  been  left  to  free  oompetition  without  any  inter- 
ferenoe  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Then  how  doe*  this  argnment  itand  f  I  doabt 
whether  it  be  poMible  to  find,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  aoienoe  of  indoctioii 
as  applied  to  polities,  any  instance  of  an  experiment  tried  so  fally  and  so  fiurly, 
tried  with  all  the  conditions  which  Lord  Bacon  has  laid  down  in  his  Novum  Or- 
ganoHj  and  of  which  the  result  was  so  evident.  Observe,  yon  take  these  two 
countries  so  closely  resembling  each  other  in  many  particulars--in  one  of  these 
two  countries,  by  for  the  richer  of  the  two,  and  better  able  to  get  on  with  free 
oompetition,  you  have  free  competition ;  and  what  is  the  result  f  The  Congrega- 
tional Union  tell  you  that  it  is  a  result,  indeed,  to  make  us  ashamed,  and  every 
enlightened  foreigner  that  comes  amongst  us,  sad.  In  the  other  oountry,  little 
favored  by  nature,  you  find  a  system  of  State  education — ^not  a  perfect  one,  but 
still  an  efficient  one — and  the  result  is  an  evident  and  rapid  improvement  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  people,  and  a  consequent  improvement  in 
security  and  in  prosperity  such  as  was  hardly  ever  seen  before  in  the  world.  If 
this  had  been  the  case  in  surgery  or  in  chemistry,  and  such  experiments  and 
results  had  been  laid  before  you,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  not  to  see  which  was 
the  wrong  course  and  which  the  right  ?  These  arguments  have  most  fully  con- 
vinced me  of  a  truth  which  I  shall  not  shrink  from  proclaiming  in  the  face  of  any 
clamor  that  may  be  raised  against  it — that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate 
the  common  people. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  uttered  many  indignant  rebukes  of  the  niggardly 
policy  of  the  English  government  in  respect  to  the  education  of  the 
people. 

Who  would  suppose  that  education  were  a  tiling  which  had  to  be  advocated  on 
the  ground  of  local  expediency,  or  indeed  on  any  ground  7  As  if  it  stood  not  on 
the  basis  of  everlasting  duty,  as  a  prime  necessity  of  man.  It  is  a  thing  that  should 
need  no  advocating ;  much  as  it  does  actually  nc'ed.  To  impart  the  gift  of  think- 
ing to  those  who  can  not  think,  and  yet  who  could  in  that  case  think  ;  this,  one 
would  imagine,  was  the  first  function  a  government  had  to  set  about  discharging. 
Were  it  not  a  cruel  thing  to  see,  in  any  province  of  an  empire,  the  inhabitants 
living  all  mutilated  in  their  limbs,  each  strong  man  with  his  right  arm  lamed  7 
How  much  crueller  to  find  the  strong  soul,  with  his  eyes  still  sealed,  its  eyes  ex- 
tinct, so  that  it  sees  not  I  Light  has  come  into  the  world,  but  to  this  poor  peas- 
ant, it  has  come  in  vain.  For  six  thousand  years,  the  sons  of  Adam,  in  sleepless 
eflbrt,  have  been  devising,  doing,  discovering,  in  mysterious,  infinite  indissoluble 
communion,  warring,  a  little  band  of  brothers,  against  the  great  black  empire  of 
necessity  and  night ;  they  have  accomplished  such  a  conquest  and  conquests ;  and 
to  this  man  it  is  all  as  if  it  had  not  been.  The  four  and  twenty  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet are  still  Runic  enigmas  to  him.  He  passes  by  on  the  other  side ;  and  that 
great  spiritual  kingdom,  the  toil-worn  conquest  of  his  own  brothers,  all  that  his 
brothers  have  conquered,  is  a  thing  non-extant  for  him  ;  an  invisible  empire ;  he 
knows  it  not ;  suspects  it  not  And  is  it  not  his  withal ;  the  conquest  of  his  own 
brothers,  the  lawfully  acquired  possession  of  all  men  7  Baleful  enchantment  lies 
over  him  from  generation  to  generation  ;  he  knows  not  that  such  an  empire  is  his, 
that  such  an  empire  is  at  all  7  O,  what  are  bills  of  rights,  emancipations  of  black 
slaves  into  black  apprentices,  lawsuits  in  chancery  for  some  short  usufruct  of  a  bit 
of  land  7  The  grand  '*  seed-field  of  time'*  is  this  man's,  and  you  give  it  him  not 
Time's  seed -field,  which  includes  the  earth  and  all  her  seed-fields  and  pearl-oceans, 
nay  her  sowers  too  and  pearl-divers,  all  that  was  wise  and  heroic  and  victorious 
here  below  ;  of  which  the  earth's  centuries  are  but  furrows,  for  it  stretches  forth 
ttom  the  begmning  onward  even  unto  this  day ! 

^'My  Inheritaoee,  bow  lordlj,  wide  and  Air ; 
Time  is  mj  fair  sesd-fleld,  to  time  I'm  heir  I" 

Heavier  wrong  is  not  done  under  the  sun.  It  lasts  from  year  to  year,  fh>m  oen- 
tary  to  century ;  the  blinded  sire  slaves  himself  out  and  leaves  a  blinded  aan  ;  and 
men,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  continue  as  two  legged  beasts  of  labor ;  and  in 
the  largest  empire  of  the  world,  it  is  a  debate  whether  a  small  fraction  of  the 
revenue  of  one  day  (30,0002.  b  but  that)  shall,  after  thirteen  oenturiea,  be  laid  out 
on  it,  ornot  laid  oat  on  it 
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Bat  quittiog  all  that,  of  whioh  the  human  Mml  oan  not  well  tpeak  in  terms  of 
civility,  let  us  observe  now  that  Kdocation  ia  not  only  an  eternal  duty,  but  hat  at 
length  become  even  a  temporary  and  ephemeral  one,  whioh  the  neoeaMties  of  the 
hour  will  oblige  us  to  look  after.  These  twenty-four  million  laboring  men,  if 
their  aifiiirB  remain  unr^^lated,  chaotic,  will  bum  ricks  and  mills;  reduce  us, 
themselves  and  the  world  into  ashes  and  ruin.  Simply  their  affiun  can  not  re- 
main anrtr^ulattnl,  oliaotio ;  but  must  be  regulated,  brought  into  some  kind  of 
order.  What  intelU'Ot  wore  able  Ut  rugulate  themf  The  intellect  of  a  l^acon, 
the  energy  of  a  Luthi-r,  if  left  to  their  own  strength,  might  pause  in  dismay  before 
such  a  task ;  a  liaeon  and  Luthur  added  together,  to  be  perpetual  prime  minister 
over  us,  could  not  <lu  it.  No  one  great  and  greatest  intellect  can  do  it.  What 
can  7  Only  twenty-four  million  ordinary  intelliKSts,  once  awakened  into  action ; 
thesv  well  presided  over,  may.  Intellect,  insight,  is  the  discernment  or  order  in 
disorder  ;  it  is  the  discovery  of  the  will  of  Nature,  of  Gkid's  will ;  the  beginning 
of  the  capability  to  walk  according  to  that.  With  perfect  intellect,  were  such 
posHible  without  perfect  morality,  the  world  would  be  perfect ;  its  efforts  uner- 
ringly correct,  its  reuults  continually  sucoeanful,  its  condition  faultless.  Intellect 
iH  like  light;  the  Chaos  becomes  a  World  under  it:  fait  lux.  These  twenty- 
four  million  intellects  are  but  common  intelK'Cti ;  but  they  are  intellects ;  in  earn- 
eHt  about  the  matter,  instructed  each  about  his  own  province  of  it ;  laboring  each 
p<rp.'tually,  with  what  partial  light  can  be  attained,  to  bring  such  province  into 
rationality.  From  the  partial  determinations  and  their  conflict,  springs  the  uni- 
v.rsttl.  Precisely  what  qu;mtity  of  intellect  was  in  the  twenty-four  millions  will 
be  exhibited  by  the  result  they  arrive  at ;  that  quantity  and  no  more.  According 
OS  there  was  intellect  or  no  intellect  in  the  individuals,  will  the  general  conclusion 
they  make  out  embody  itst-lf  as  a  world-healing  Truth  and  Wisdom,  or  as  a  hase- 
l«-8s  faiteful  Hallucination,  a  Chimera  breathing  not  fabulous  fire ! 

Dissenters  Ciill  for  one  scheme  of  Education,  the  Church  objects;  this  party 
objects,  and  that;  there  is  endless  objection,  by  him  and  by  her  and  by  it:  a 
subject  encumbered  with  difficulties  on  every  side!  Pity  that  difficulties  exist; 
that  Religion,  of  all  things,  should  occasion  difficulties.  We  do  not  extenuate 
them ;  in  their  reality  they  are  considerable ;  in  their  appearance  and  pretension, 
they  are  insuperable,  heart -appalling  to  all  Secretaries  of  the  Home  Department. 
For,  in  very  truth,  how  can  Religion  be  divorced  from  Education  7  An  irrever- 
ent knowledge  is  no  knowledge ;  may  be  a  development  of  the  logical  or  other 
handicraft  faculty  inward  or  outward ;  but  is  no  culture  of  the  soul  of  a  man.  A 
knowledge  that  ends  in  barren  self-worship,  comparative  indifference  or  contempt 
for  all  Qod's  Universe  except  one  insignificant  item  thereof,  what  is  it  7  Handi- 
craft development,  and  even  shallow  as  handicraft  Nevertheless  is  handicraft 
itself, and  the  habit  of  the  men^st  logic,  nothing?  It  is  already  something;  it  ia 
the  indispensable  beginning  of  every  thing  1  Wise  men  know  it  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable something ;  not  yet  much ;  and  would  so  gladly  superadd  to  it  the  element 
whereby  it  may  become  all.  Wise  men  would  not  quarrel  in  attempting  thia ; 
they  would  lovingly  co-operate  in  attempting  it 

*^\nd  now  how  teaoh  religion  7**  so  asks  the  indignant  Ultra-radical,  cited  above ; 
an  Ultra-radical  seemingly  not  of  the  Benthamee  species,  with  whom,  though 
his  dialect  is  far  different,  there  are  sound  churchmen,  we  hope,  who  have  some 
fellow-feeling :  ^'  How  teach  religion  7  By  plying  with  liturgies,  catechisms,  ere 
dos ;  droning  thirty-nine  or  other  articles  incessantly  into  the  infant  ear  7 
Friends !  In  that  case,  why  not  apply  to  Birmingham,  and  have  Machines 
made,  and  set  up  at  all  street-corners,  in  highways  and  byways,  toTepeat  and 
vociferate  the  same,  not  ceasi ng  night  or  day  7  The  gen  i us  of  Bi  rm i ngham  is  ade- 
quate to  that.  Albcrtus  Magnus  had  a  leather  man  that  could  articulate ;  not  to 
speak  of  Martinus  Soriblerus^s  Nflremberg  man  that  could  reason  as  well  as  we  know 
who !  Depend  upon  it,  Birmingham  can  niake  machines  to  repeat  liturgies  and 
articles ;  to  do  whatsoever  feat  is  mechanical.  And  what  were  all  school-mas- 
ters, nay  all  priests  and  churches  compared  with  this  Birmingham  Iron  Church  I 
Votes  of  two  millions  in  aid  of  the  church  were  then  something.  You  order, 
at  so  many  pounds  a-head,  so  many  thousand  iron  parsons  as  your  grant  covers ; 
and  fix  them  by  aatisfiiotory  masonry  in  all  cuarters  wheresoever  wanted,  to 
preach  there  independent  of  the  world.  In  loud  thoroughfares,  still  more  in 
imawakened  districts,  troubled  with  argumentative  Infidelity,  yon  make  the  wind- 
pipes wider,  strengthen  the  mafai  tteam-cylinder ;  your  parson  preAohea  to  the 
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doe  pitch,  while  you  gire  him  eod  ;  and  faan  no  man  or  thing.  Here  were  a 
^  Chnroh-extension  ;"  to  which  I,  with  my  last  penny,  did  I  brieve  in  it,  could 

■obsoribe. Ye  blind  leaden  of  the  blind !     Are  we  Calmucks,  that  pray 

by  tnrning  of  a  rotatory  calebash  with  written  prayers  in  it  T  Is  Mammon  and 
machinery  the  means  of  converting  human  souls,  as  of  spinning  cotton  ?  Is 
God,  as  Jean  Paul  predicted  it  would  be,  become  verily  a  Force ;  the  ^ther  too 
a  Gas  I  Alas,  that  Atheism  should  have  got  the  length  of  potting  on  priests^ 
vestments,  and  penetrating  into  the  sancrtuary  itself !  Can  dronings  of  articles, 
repetitions  of  liturgies,  and  all  the  cash  and  contrivance  of  Birmingham  and  the 
Bank  of  England  united  bring  ethereal  fire-  into  a  human  soul,  quicken  it  oat  of 
earthly  darkness  into  heavenly  wisdom  7  Soul  is  kindW  only  by  soul.  To 
**  teach  ^'  religion,  the  first  thing  needful,  and  also  the  last  and  the  only  thing,  is 
finding  of  a  man  who  kae  religion.  All  else  follows  from  this,  church-building, 
church  extension,  whatever  else  is  needful  follows ;  without  this  nothing  will 
follow." 

From  which  we,  for  our  part,  conclude  that  the  method  of  teaching  religrion 
to  the  English  people  is  still  far  bt^hindhand  ;  that  the  wise  and  pious  may  well 
ask  themne]vi«  in  silence  wistfully,  ^*'  How  i»  that  last  priceless  element,  by  which 
education  bc>comee  perfect,  to  be  superadded  7  "  and  the  unwise  who  think  tliem- 
selves  pious,  auRwering  aloud,  **  By  this  method.  By  that  method,"  long  argne  of 
it  to  small  purpose. 

But  now,  in  the  meantime,  could  not  by  some  fit  official  person,  some  fit  an- 
nouncement bo  made,  in  words  well-weighed,  in  plan  well-schemed,  adequately 
rnpresonting  the  facts  of  the  thing,  that  after  thirteen  centuries  of  waiting,  he  the 
official  person,  and  England  with  him,  was  minded  to  have  the  mystery  of  the 
Alphabetic  Letters  imparted  to  all  human  souls  in  his  realm  7  Teaching  of  re- 
ligion was  a  thing  he  could  not  undertake  to  settle  this  day ;  it  would  be  work 
for  a  day  ailer  this ;  the  work  of  this  day  was  teaching  of  the  alphabi't  to  all 
people.  The  miraculous  art  of  reading  and  writing,  such  seemed  to  him  the 
needful  preliminary  of  all  teachinpr,  the  first  comer-stono  of  what  foondation  nri- 
ever  could  be  laid  for  what  edifice  soever,  in  the  teaching  kind.  Let  piouM 
Churchism  make  haste,  let  pious  Dissenterism  make  haste,  let  all  pious  priaeh<rif 
and  missionaries  make  haste,  bestir  themselves  according  to  their  zeal  and  skill ; 
he  the  official  person  stood  up  for  the  Alphabet ;  and  was  even  impatient  for  it, 
having  waited  thirteen  centuries  now.  lie  insisted,  and  would  take  no  denial, 
postponement,  promise,  excuse  or  subterfuge.  That  all  English  persons  should  be 
taught  to  read.  He  appealed  to  all  rational  Englishmen,  of  all  creeds,  chwses 
and  colors.  Whether  this  was  not  a  fair  demand  ;  nay  whether  it  was  not  an  indis- 
pensable one  in  these  days.  Swing  and  Chartism  having  risen  7  For  a  choice  of 
inoffensive  Hornbooks,  and  Schoolmasters  able  to  teach  reading,  he  trusted  the 
mere  secular  sagacity  of  a  National  Collective  Wisdom,  in  proper  committee, 
might  be  found  sufficient.  He  proposed  to  appoint  such  Schoolmasters,  to  venture 
on  the  choice  of  such  Hornbooks ;  to  send  a  Schoolmaster  and  Hornbook  into 
every  township,  parish  and  hamlet  of  England  ;  so  that  in  ten  years  hence,  an 
Englishman  who  could  not  read  might  be  acknowledged  as  the  monster  which 
he  really  is. 

*  *  We  can  conceive  even,  as  in  Prussia,  that  a  penal W,  civil  disabilities,  that 
penalties  and  disabilities  till  they  were  found  eflfectual,  might  be  by  Uw  inflicted 
on  every  parent  who  did  not  teach  his  children  to  read,  on  every  man  who  had 
not  been  taught  to  read.  We  can  conceive,  in  fine,  such  is  the  vigour  of  our  im- 
agination, there  might  be  found  in  England,  at  a  dead-lift,  strength  enough  to 
perform  ^is  miracle,  and  produce  it  henceforth  as  a  miracle  done :  4he  teaching 
of  England  to  read  !  Harder  things,  we  do  know,  have  been  performed  by  na- 
tions before  now,  not  abler-looking  than  England.  Ah  me !  if,  by  some  benefi- 
cent chance,  there  shoold  be  an  official  man  foond  in  England  who  could  and 
would,  with  deliberate  courage,  after  ripe  counsel,  with  candid  insight,  with  pa- 
tience, practical  sense,  knowing  realities  to  be  real,  knowing  damoni  to  be 
clamoroos  and  to  aeem  real,  propose  this  thing,  and  the  innumerable  things  spring- 
ing from  it, — wo  to  any  Churchism  or  any  Dissenterism  that  cast  itself  athwart 
the  path  of  that  man  I  Avaunt  ye  gainsayers !  is  darkncM,  and  ignorance  of  the 
Alphabet  necessary  for  you  7  Reconcile  youraelTes  to  the  Alphabet,  or  depart 
•hwwhither  1 — Would  not  all  that  has  gcnoinenesa  in  England  gradoally  raUy 
round  aooh  a  man  ;  all  that  has  strength  in  England  T 
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Thb  territory  now  occupied  by  Hesse  Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and 
Hesse  Homburg,  originally  belonged  to  the  Catte,  or  Chatts,  and  with 
various  fortunes,  was  ruled  by  carls  and  dukes,  and  merged  by  marriage 
and  inheritancy  into  other  dominions,  until  1292,  when  Henry  I.,  sur- 
named  the  ehildy  was  made  a  landgrave  of  the  Empire  by  Emperor 
Adolphus.  On  the  death  of  Henry  I.  in  1806,  his  dominion  was  parti- 
tioned, and  in  1504  the  parts  were  again  united  by  William  II.,  and  be- 
queathed in  1509  to  his  son  Philip,  sumamed  the  Generous^  who  intro- 
duced the  Reformation  of  Luther,  and  established,  in  1527,  the  University 
of  Marberg  without  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  endowed  it  with  the 
revenues  of  the  secularized  convents  and  monasteries.  He  also  favored 
the  introduction  of  elementary  schools  in  connection  with  the  reformed 
church.  Philip  died  in  1567,  dividing  the  landgraviatc  of  these  among 
his  four  sons : — the  eldest,  William  IV.,  obtained  the  largest  share,  with 
Cassel  for  his  residence ;  Ludwig,  a  fourth  part,  with  Marberg,  which  in 
the  next  generation  was  united  with  the  share  of  William  IV. ;  Philip, 
an  eighth  part,  with  Rheinfels ;  and  George,  an  eighth  part,  with  Darm- 
stadt On  the  death  of  Ludwig  and  Philip,  the  dominions  of  these  con- 
sisted of  the  Gh*and  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  the  Electoral  Hesse 
or  Hesse  Cassel.  The  landgraviate  of  Hesse  Homburg,  with  a  superfi- 
cial area  of  105,980  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1860  of  27,746, 
originally  belonged  to  Hesse  Darmstadt,  was  set  off  with  some  restrict- 
ions in  1622,  and  in  1817  became  a  member  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion. Hesse  Cassel  had  in  1860  a  territory  of  3,647  square  miles  (com- 
posed of  five  detached  provinces  or  districts)  and  a  population  of  726,686. 
Hesse  Darmstadt  had  an  area  of  3,206  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
845,571. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  exclusive  of  the  small  outlying 
districts  of  Vohl,  Wimpfen,  and  Kiimbach,  consists  of  two  detached  but 
nearly  equal  portions,  forming  the  three  provinces  of  Upper  Hesse,  Stark- 
enburg,  and  Rhenish  Hesse,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  twenty-six 
circles  or  districts,  and  these  into  parishes.  The  province  of  Upper 
Hesse  is  mountainous,  and  its  climate  much  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
two  lower  provinces,  which  include  extensive  plains  belonging  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Main,  growing  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  and 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  wines.     One  half  of  the  territory  is 
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arable  land  and  highly  cultivated,  Upper  Hesse  yielding  a  large  surplus 
of  grain  for  export,  and  the  value  of  the  wine  crop  of  the  lower  provinces 
amounting,  in  good  seasons,  to  4,000,000  thalers  ($2,900,000.)  Much 
attention  is  also  given  to  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle.  Manufiictores 
are  but  limited. 

The  budget  for  the  years  1860-62,  showed  the  amount  of  annual  re- 
ceipts to  be  9,096,664  Oorins  ($8,775,000)— expenditures,  9,066,796  fl.— 
public  debt,  exclusive  of  railway  loans,  6,470,000  fl.  ($2,686,000.)  The 
army  comprises,  in  all,  10,618  men,  whose  term  of  service  is  six  years, 
two  years  of  which  is  in  the  reserve  force. 

PEOVlNOKa  Aiea.  Pop.  in  185a         Chief  Towns.         Pop.  in  1861. 

Upper  Hesse, 1,531  sq.  m.      300,261  Oiossen.  10,000 

SUirkonburg, 1,151      "  318,422  Darmstadt  28,628 

Khuniah  Uu.'^o, 525      "  226,888  Mayenoe.  41,273 

The  total  area  is  8,761  sq.  miles.  The  population  in  1861  was  856,9^7, 
(area  of  Connecticut,  4,674  sq.  m. — pop.  in  1860,  460,147,) — which  may 
be  divided,  in  regard  to  religion,  as  follows : — Lutherans,  405,000 ;  Re- 
formed Galvinists,  30,000;  Evangelicals,  167,000;  Catholics,  221,000; 
Jews,  80,000 ;  Mcnnonites,  &c.,  4,000. 

Hesse  Darmstadt  holds  the  ninth  rank  among  the  states  of  the  Qer- 
man  Confederacy,  and  is  a  limited  monarchy,  modified  in  1820  by  the 
introduction  of  two  chambers — an  upper,  composed  chiefly  of  nobility 
and  citizens,  appointed  for  life  by  the  Grand  Duke,  and  a  lower,  consist- 
ing principally  of  deputies  from  the  chief  towns.  These  chambers  must 
be  convoked  at  least  once  in  three  years,  but  the  real  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment rests  with  the  council  of  state  and  the  five  ministries  into  whicli 
the  several  branches  of  the  administration  are  divided.  Since  1820 
there  have  been  frequent  disagreements  and  much  ill-feeling  between  the 
chambers  and  the  government,  and  frequent  dissensions  in  church  and 
state ;  nevertheless  the  duchy  has  made  considerable  advances  in  mate- 
rial prosperity,  railroads  have  been  opened  and  new  roads  formed, 
monopolies  and  other  commercial  restrictions  removed,  greater  freedom 
permitted  in  the  curriculum  of  the  University,  and  a  more  liberal  spirit 
infused  into  the  system  of  national  education.  Although  these  and  other 
improvements  were  grudgingly  yielded,  they  have  been  permanent,  but 
the  grand  ducal  policy  has  been  neither  liberal  nor  in  accordance  witli 
the  feelings  and  views  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

The  account  of  the  system  and  means  of  public  instnicrtion  below  that 
of  the  University,  is  drawn  mainly  from  an  article  by  Rev.  K.  Strack,  in 
Schmidts  ^^Eneyhlopddie  des  geaammtm  Brziehungs  und  Uhterriehtswrn-' 
ms^^^  (Gotha,  1861.)  under  the  following  heads: 
I.  CoMXOif  or  Elementary  Schools. 
IL  Secondary  or  Classical  Schools. 

in.  Real  and  Trade  Schools  for  Boy& 

IV.  High  Schools  for  Giria 
y.  Orphan,  Rescue,  and  Special  SchooliL 
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L     PRDCART  OB  OOMMUN  SOHOOia. 

1.  History, 

The  history  of  the  school  system  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  commences  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  the  duchy.  The  first  synod, 
of  1526,  strictly  required  the  establishment  of  schools  for  boys  in  eyerj 
city,  borough,  and  village,  for  instruction  in  all  the  elementary  branches ; 
or  wherever  this  was  impossible,  the  pastors  were  required  to  see  that 
they  were  taught  at  least  to  read  and  write.  Schools  for  girls  were  also 
declared  necessary  in  the  cities  and  desirable  in  the  villages,  where  in- 
struction should  be  administered  by  pious  women  in  reading  and  the 
elements  of  religion.  Every  morning  these  schools  were  opened  with  the 
singing  of  psalms  and  the  reading  of  a  chapter  from  the  Bible.  Between 
1576  and  1596,  thirteen  new  schools  were  endowed  by  Count  George  L, 
and  in  the  city  schools  of  Darmstadt  the  poor  received  instruction,  food 
and  clothing  gratuitously.  In  1684  an  ordinance  was  issued  by  George 
II.,  requiring  more  thorough  instruction  in  the  catechism,  and  that  all 
children,  both  of  rich  and  poor,  should  attend  school  until  they  could  at 
least  read  and  write.  In  case  private  tutors  were  employed,  they  were 
required  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  orthodoxy  and  fitness  for  teach- 
ing. The  school  expenses  of  the  poor  were  defrayed  from  the  poor's  box 
of  the  church  or  by  the  contributions  of  the  richer  inhabitants.  Count 
Ernest  Ludwig,  in  1788,  made  several  excellent  regulations  in  relation  to 
religious  instruction,  the  abolition  of  numerous  holidays,  fixing  the  num- 
ber of  school  hours  at  three  each  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  withhold- 
ing confirmation  fi^m  children  who  had  been  too  negligent  in  attendance. 
But  these  stringent  rules  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  carried  into 
execution,  the  school  ordinances  of  1724  still  remaining  for  the  most 
part  in  force  until  a  recent  period.  The  schools  were  in  the  position  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions  under  ecclesiastical  authority,  until  the  territo- 
rial changes  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  made  some  modifi- 
cation necessary.  In  the  provinces  of  Upper  Hesse  and  Starkenburg  the 
affiiirs  of  both  church  and  school  were  entrusted  to  a  *^  church  and  school 
oounciV  while  in  Rhenish  Hesse  the  schools  were  under  the  supervision 
of  the  provincial  authorities.  School  ordinances  for  the  several  prov- 
inces were  issued  in  1826-7,  but  were  wholly  superseded  by  the  edict 
of  June  6,  1882,  together  with  the  *^  Instructions  for  the  school  authori- 
ties** of  June  10,  of  the  same  year. 

2.    Oenerai  OuUmea  of  School  LegtilaUon  and  AdmimstratiorL 

School  attendance  commences  with  the  seventh  year,  or  generally  at 
the  preceding  Whitsunday,  if  the  birthday  occurs  before  the  end  of 
December,  and  is  obligatory  until  confirmation,  which  takes  place  at  the 
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age  of  fourteen.  Attendance  njay  be  deferred  a  year  for  good  reasons 
by  the  local  school  directors,  and  for  a  longer  period  by  the  school  com- 
missioners of  the  district,  who  also  can,  if  necessary,  excuse  from  at- 
tendance before  confirmation.  It  is  bnt  seldom,  and  only  under  peculiar 
circumstances  and  by  consent  of  the  Higher  Consistory,  that  a  child  is 
admitted  to  confirmation  at  a  younger  age  than  fourteen.  Absence  from 
school  for  a  day  or  two  may  be  granted  by  the  teacher — ^for  several 
weeks,  by  the  school  directors.  If  confirmation  is  deferred  beyond  the 
fourteenth  year,  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  remain  still  at  school ;  and  should 
his  dismissal  take  place  before  that  time,  his  tuition  fees  must  still  be 
paid  for  the  full  period.  Unexcused  absences  are  punished  by  a  fine  of 
three  kreutzers  (two  cents)  per  day,  which  may  be  doubled  or  trebled. 
The  absentees  are  reported  to  the  school  ofiicials  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  or  oftener.  Such  parents  as  are  especially  delinquent  are 
punished  with  imprisonment  on  decree  of  the  police  court,  and  are  de- 
barred from  assistance  of  every  kind  from  the  public  fiinds.  The  fines 
thus  collected  are  applied  to  the  education  of  poor  children.  Attendance 
at  schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  common  schools  is  not  obligatory, 
nor  can  fines  be  imposed  for  neglect  of  Sunday  instruction  in  the  cate- 
chism ;  but  the  system  of  fines  is  not  laid  aside  until  the  children  are 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  higher  culture  than  is  found  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  At  the  higher  schools,  attendance  until  the  age  of  eight- 
een or  twenty  is  left  to  be  secured  by  moral  influences  only. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed  by  the  parish,  unless  there 
are  special  funds  established,  or  claims  upon  other  sources,  as  upon 
certain  cloister  funds  or  church  revenues.  Assistance  is  rendered  by  the 
state  to  parishes  that  are  especially  needy.  The  income  of  the  provincial 
school  funds,  arising  from  the  unexpended  revenues  of.  vacant  schools 
and  other  sources,  is  applied  to  the  occasional  relief  of  poor  and  worthy 
teachers.  This  income  in  Starkenburg  amounts  to  5,700  fl.  (|2,365,)  and 
in  Upper  Hesse,  to  8,000  fl.  ($1,245) — while  in  Rhenish  Hesse  its  amount 
is  small.  Starkenburg  also  possesses  a  fund  of  96,800  fl.,  devised  in 
1807  by  State  Councilor  May,  the  income  of  which  is  equally  divided 
among  such  of  the  teachers  in  that  part  of  the  province  formerly  belong- 
ing to  ancient  Hesse,  as  receive  salaries  of  less  than  800  fl.,  amounting 
c'.uring  the  last  year  to  26  fl.  to  each  teacher ;  and  the  late  Councillor 
Wenck  devised  400  fl.  to  Starkenburg  and  800  fl.  to  Upper  Hesse,  the 
inoome  to  be  expended  every  three  years  in  premiums  to  teachers  and 
scholars.  In  Rhenish  Hesse  there  is  a  special  fund  for  the  erection  of 
churches  and  schools,  derived  since  1818  firom  the  tenth  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  estates  belonging  to  the  parishes,  the  revenues  of  which,  from 
1820  to  1836,  amounted  to  806,126  fl.  ($127,000.)  In  most  parishes 
there  are  charges  made  for  tuition  and  fuel,  which  are  collected  by  the 
parish  treasurer ;  these  charges  vary  in  the  villages  fh>m  one  to  two 
florins,  and  in  the  cities  may  amount  to  four  florins.  But  there  is  no 
want  of  parishes  in  which  there  is  no  school  money  whatever,  except 
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wbat  U  given  as  a  voluntary  New  Year's  gill.  Poor  children  are  pro- 
Tided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  if  there  is  no  money  applicable 
from  other  sources.  The  special  schools  for  the  poor  that  formerly  ex- 
isted in  most  of  the  larger  cities,  are  generally  abolished. 

The  law  requires  that  in  every  parish  where  there  are  thirty* six  chil- 
dren there  shall  be  a  school — with  one  hundred  children,  two  schoobi,  or 
arrangements  for  an  independent  assistant — with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
children,  three  schools,  kc  There  are  no  other  public  schools  than  these 
parish  schools,  except  that  schools  for  laboring  men  are  sustained  in 
many  of  the  small  cities  by  parish  contributions  or  other  means.  In 
Upper  Hesse  and  Starkcnburg  the  schools  are  almost  wholly  sectarian, 
while  the  contrary  has  been  true  in  regard  to  many  of  the  parishes  of 
Rhenish  llesso.  Very  recently  many  of  these  latter  schools  have  also 
become  sectarian,  so  that  the  number  of  evangelical  schools  is  now  1,280 ; 
of  Catholic  schools,  4SS ;  and  of  unsectarian,  only  67.  When  several 
tMtchers  are  engaged  in  the  same  unsectarian  school,  they  are  chosen 
from  the  several  sects  in  due  proportion.  The  Mennonitcs  and  Anabap- 
tists, as  well  as  the  Jews,  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools,  but  not,  of  course,  to  receive  religious  instruction.  Should  they 
establish  schools  of  their  own,  it  must  be  under  the  regulations  of  the 
law.  The  teacher  is  appointed  by  the  state  authorities,  and,  in  the 
Jewish  schools,  can  not  at  the  same  time  be  a  butcher. 

The  immediate  oversight  of  the  schools,  with  very  few  exceptions,  rests 
with  the  local  ''school  directory,**  consisting  of  the  pastor,  burgomaster, 
and  two  members  elected  for  six  years  by  the  district  school  commissioners 
on  the  nomination  of  the  pastor  and  burgomaster.  In  the  unsectarian 
schools  the  supervision  alternates  between  the  pastors,  &c.,  of  the  dif- 
ferent sects.  This  directory  has  the  management  of  the  school  property, 
the  imposition  and  appropriation  of  the  tines  for  non-attendance,  the 
charge  of  the  annual  examinations,  &c 

The  superintendence  of  all  the  public  and  private  elementary  schools 
within  a  district  is  entrusted  to  the  *^  District  School  Commissioners," 
consisting  of  the  District  Councilor  (Kreisrath)  as  chairman,  and  of 
#  two  pastors  of  different  sects,  if  there  are  such  in  the  district,  and 
elected  by  the  ministry  for  five  years.  They  are  required  to  visit  all  the 
schools  every  two  years,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  are  empowered  to  impose  fines  of  5  florins  upon  local  directors, 
and  of  20  florins  upon  teachers. 

The  general  superintendence  of  all  the  oommon  and  real  schools  of  the 
duchy  was,  until  1849,  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Higher  School  Council,*' 
(Oberschulrath,)  which  was  then  united  with  the  "  Higher  Council  of 
Education,"  (Oberstudienrathe,)  having  charge  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  and  received  the  title  of  the  "  Higher  Directory  of  Educa- 
tion," (Oberstudiendirection.)  This  directory  have  power  to  inflict  fines 
of  80  fl.  and  two  months^  suspension  firom  office  and  salary,  upon  disobe- 
dient and  negligent  teachers,  or  to  request  their  dismissal     They  appoint 
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icuiporary  teachers,  but  only  with  the  approyal  of  the  ministry,  if  the 
office  is  to  continue  longer  than  a  year,  and  they  are  required  to  arrange 
for  the  visitation  of  all  the  schools  by  the  members  of  the  directory 
within  the  period  of  six  yeara  The  ministry  appoints  teachers,  and 
confirms  the  severer  punishments  that  may  have  been  imposed  for 
neglect  of  duty,  and  its  consent  is  also  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
new  schools,  and  to  the  introduction  or  abolishment  of  unsectarian 
schools.  The  bishop  and  the  consistory  have  no  decisive  voice  in 
school  affairs,  and  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  local  school  directors, 
both  pastors  and  elected  members,  shall  be  independent  of  the  church 
authorities  in  matters  relating  to  the  schools.  Care,  however,  has  hith- 
erto been  taken  that  among  the  members  of  the  Higher  Directory  there 
should  be  a  representative  from  the  consistory  and  a  Catholic  priest 
Religious  instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  left  so  far  to  the  united  super- 
vision of  the  bishop  and  the  consistory  that  they  have  the  decision  re- 
specting the  introduction  of  the  catechism,  and  the  use  of  other  books 
of  religious  instruction. 

3.  SktHsUes, 

The  number  of  school  children  is  150,568,  or  17.5  percent  of  the 
whole  population,  distributed  among  1,756  schools,  and  averaging  85.7 
in  each.  The  number  of  children  of  schoolage  varies  but  slightly  from 
the  number  in  actual  attendance.  The  number  of  school  districts  is 
twenty-six,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  circles.  For  the  children 
of  soldiers  in  garrison  there  is  at  Darmstadt  a  garrison  school,  with  four 
teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  war. 

In  scarcely  any  other  state  has  there  been  so  much  done  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  for  the  improvement  of  schools  as  in  Hesse. 
When  the  edict  of  1882  was  issued,  there  were  yet  many  *'  winter 
schools "  in  existence,  especially  in  the  Odenwald.  It  was  usual  among 
the  small  parishes  to  engage  a  school  candidate,  or  one  preparing  for 
the  office,  for  six  or  seven  months,  who  generally  **  boarded  around,**  and 
received  scarcely  servants*  wages.  There  were  also  teachers  who  worked 
at  a  trade  and  at  the  same  time  kept  a  school,  and  many  of  the  salaries 
did  not  amount  to  60-80  fl.  In  1808  only  one-third  of  the  teachers  re- 
ceived over  100  fl.,  (|41.50,)  one-third  between  50  and  100  fl.,  and  one- 
third  less  than  50  fl.  The  sUtes,  in  1882,  appropriated  9,587  fl.  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  salaries  to  a  minimum  of  155  fl.,  and  in  1880 
they  had  assumed  the  following  relative  proportions : — 

225  teachers  reo'd  156  fl.  191  recM  250-300  fl.       124  rec'd  400-600  fl. 

224       «*  "      155-200  fl.        165     "     300-360  fl.  46     "     600-600  fl. 

261        "  "     200-260  fl.       121     "     360-400  fl.  36     "     600-800  fl. 

The  government  and  the  chambers  showed  a  continually  increasing 
desire  to  render  the  condition  of  teachers  more  tolerable,  improvements 
were  fluently  advised  by  the  deputies,  and  in  1849  it  was  proposed  to 
abolish  all  tuition  fees  and  to  classify  the  teachers,  with  salaries  of  850- 
800  fl.    Want  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  government  prevented  its 
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accoaiplinhincnt  The  salaries  at  that  time  amounted  to  474,075  fl., 
($197,000,)  of  which  the  sUte  contributed  21,463  fl.  ($8,900.)  The 
average  of  all  the  salaries  was  803  fl.  ($125.75) — one-eighth  of  the  teach- 
ers received  400  fl.,  nearly  one-half  more  than  800  fl.,  and  three  fourths 
more  than  200  fl.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  chambers  in  1852,  there 
arose  a  protracted  discussion  upon  the  question  of  raising  the  minimum 
Halary  to  225  or  800  fl. — the  lower  chamber  being  in  favor  at  least  of  the 
lowest  sum,  while  the  upper  chamber  opposed  it  The  government,  how- 
ever, granted  an  allowance  for  the  support,  as  it  might  be  needed,  of 
such  deserving  teachers  as  were  receiving  less  than  800  fl.  The  state 
budget  now  includes,  as  appropriated  to  common  schools,  44,463  fl., 
($18,500,)  which  is  distributed  as  follows: — For  salaries,  21,468  fl. ;  for 
pensions,  7,000  fl. ;  and  for  the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  under 
800  fl.,  1,600  fl.  To  this  we  may  add  the  income  arising  from  the 
Teachers*  Widows'  Fund,  amounting  to  16,782  fl.,  and  the  appropriation 
of  12,185  fl.  to  the  two  teachers'  seminaries. 

It  may  be  generally  affirmed  that,  of  all  those  who  have  attained  the 
school  age  since  1832,  very  few  are  now  unable  to  read  and  write. 

4.  Internal  AdminisiraHon, 

Wherever  there  is  but  one  school,  the  elementary  class,  including  all 
children  under  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  generally  receives  two  hours 
of  separate  instruction  each  day.  When  there  are  two  schools,  the 
division  is  made  with  reference  to  age  and  capacity,  very  seldom  by 
sexes.  In  case  of  three  schools,  they  comprise  a  male  high  school, 
female  high  school,  and  mixed  elementary  school,  each  of  which  may  be 
again  divided  into  three  classes  with  reference  to  age,  &c. ;  the  number 
of  divisions  should  not  be  ordinarily  more  than  three — and  this  classifi- 
cation should  be  made  wherever  there  are  more  than  sixty  scholars. 
The  branches  of  study  that  are  absolutely  required  are  religion,  in- 
cluding biblical  and  religious  history,  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  the 
German  language,  and  singing;  the  conditionally  obligatory  branches 
are  geography  and  elementary  geometry ;  while  drawing  and  agriculture 
are  left  still  farther  in  the  background. 

Twenty-six  hours  of  instruction  per  week  are  required,  though  in 
practice  thirty  hours  are  generally  given ;  not  more  than  six  hours  a  day 
are  permitted.  In  the  villages  and  small  agricultural  towns  there  is  a 
** summer  school''  kept  from  the  16th  of  May  to  the  Ist  of  November, 
three  or  four  hours  each  day. 

As  the  laws  have  always  regarded  instruction  in  religion  as  the  subject 
of  highest  importance  in  the  common  schools,  every  teacher  is  required 
to  impart  it,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  sect  to  which 
he  belongs.  In  the  unsectarian  schools  the  children  receive  religious  in- 
struction only  from  the  teacher  of  their  own  faith,  or  from  their  pastor 
or  priest  Every  pastor  should  visit  and  instruct  the  school  of  his  parish 
twice  a  week,  or  if  he  can  not  teach  personally,  he  must  watch  over  the 
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teacher,  and  prescribe  what  is  to  be  committed  to  memory.  This  con- 
sists of  portions  selected  from  the  old  Baden  catechism,  which,  however, 
is  of  late  going  into  disuse.  In  the  Lutheran  parishes  the  whole  of 
Luther^s  smaller  catechism  is  learned.  A  certain  number  of  church 
hymns  are  also  required  of  those  intending  to  become  teachers,  at  their 
admission  into  the  teachers'  seminary.  The  whole  of  the  Bible,  and  not 
merely  the  New  Testament,  is  used  in  the  schools.  The  children  are 
required  to  attend  church  service,  but  it  is  not  strictly  determined  how 
far  the  teacher  may  use  compulsory  measures  to  enforce  it 

A  public  examination  should  be  held  annually  between  Easter  and 
Whitsunday,  at  which  the  teacher  is  required  to  make  report  of  the  past 
year.  The  vacations  are  determined  by  local  circumstances,  but  can  not 
exceed  eight  weeks  during  the  year,  nor  continue  longer  than  fbur  weeks 
at  a  time.  Flogging  is  allowed,  if  other  methods  of  punishment  are  in- 
efifectual,  but  record  must  be  made  of  the  occurrence,  together  with  the 
reasons  for  its  infliction.  Should  severer  chastisement  be  needed,  it 
must  be  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  parents,  and  in  the  presence  of 
a  member  of  the  school  directory,  by  the  public  official.  Scholars  that 
have  been  legally  sentenced  for  crime  are  punished  by  confinement — in  the 
school-house,  for  periods  of  less  than  twelve  hours — for  longer  periods, 
in  the  public  jail,  apart  from  other  criminals,  and  at  such  time  as  the 
school  is  not  in  session.  Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  can  be 
punished  only  in  school,  even  for  the  graver  offenses.  There  has  been 
no  special  decision  how  far  the  teacher  can  and  ought  to  punish  for  fiuilts 
committed  out  of  school.  He  is  only  required  to  see  that  the  scholars 
do  not  visit  places  of  public  amusement,  at  least  without  the  company 
of  their  parents,  that  they  read  no  improper  books,  are  kind  to  animals, 
hpare  the  birds,  &c  He  should  also  exert  his  influence  against  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  Sunday  and  evening  schools,  ^,  for  those  whose 
education  has  been  neglected,  have  been  able  to  maintain  only  a  brief 
existence,  spite  of  repeated  attempts  and  persistent  personal  effort  The 
same  is  true  of  female  industrial  schools. 

6.  Teaehan  and  (heir  Ikuining. 

A  distinction  is  made  only  between  teachers  that  have  been  perma- 
nently located  by  the  ministry,  and  those  that  have  been  temporarily 
engaged — not  between  principal  and  assistant  teachers.  It  is  only  in 
special  cases  that  the  temporary  teachers  are  allowed  to  have  assistants. 
The  subject  of  teachers'  seminaries  had  been  discussed  as  early  as  1784, 
but  funds  were  then  wanting  for  their  establishment,  and  it  was  not 
until  1804  that  the  Catholic  seminary  at  Benshoim  was  commenced,  in 
connection  with  the  gymnasium  there;  the  second  was  opened  in  1808, 
at  Friedberg,  and  is  evangelical.  The  number  of  students  at  Friedberg 
is  100,  at  Bensheim  80  or  40,  principally  from  the  class  of  farmers  and 
teachers.  At  the  first  there  are  three  regular  teachers  and  two  assistants;, 
besides  the  director ;  at  the  latter,  two  teachers  and  one  or  two  assist* 
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antH.  Tlie  diruotors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  also  instruct  the 
students  in  their  methods  of  teaching,  and  at  Friedberg  a  professor  in  the 
theological  seminary  gives  them  instruction  in  religion.  The  appropria- 
tions from  the  state  amount  to  7,500  fl.  and  4,500  fl.  respectively.  The 
legal  age  for  admission  is  sixtten  years,  and  the  qualifications  required 
are  such  as  C4in  be  acquired  at  the  common  schools  of  the  higher  grade, 
with  some  skill  in  playing  upon  the  piano.  The  course  of  study  requires 
two  years  attendance,  and  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  duchy  that 
have  not  attended  the  seminaries  is  scarely  four  pef  cent  of  the  whole. 
There  is  a  model  school  attached  to  each  seminary.  The  students  at 
each  reside  in  a  single  building  under  the  charge  of  the  teachers,  board- 
ing there  or  at  a  boarding-house  in  the  neighborhood.  Rooms,  wood, 
lights,  &c.,  are  gratuitous,  and  poor  pupils  receive  an  allowance  of 
80-40  fl.,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  800  fl.  is  made  by  the  state.  A 
public  examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  course,  and  a  second  one 
before  the  higher  school  authorities,  at  which  the  candidate  should  ex- 
hibit an  accurate  knowledge  of  biblical  history  and  of  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  with  a  capacity  to  state  and  explain  them  in  a  manner  to  awaken 
the  religious  feelings  of  their  pupils — in  the  German  language,  a  correct 
and  rhetorical  style  of  reading,  a  composition  free  of  errors,  upon  some 
subject  connected  with  the  branches  upon  which  he  is  examined,  and 
skill  in  discussing  the  principles  of  syntax  and  orthography — in  history, 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  nations  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  outlinos 
of  (German  history,  and  the  origin  of  the  modem  states — in  geography,  a 
knowledge  of  the  figure  and  structure  of  the  earth  in  general,  and  its 
characteristics  as  a  planet,  of  the  more  important  seas,  mountains,  and 
countries,  and  especially  and  more  intimately,  of  Germany  and  Hesse — 
in  natural  history  and  philosophy,  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  im- 
portant principles — in  mathematics,  a  familiarity  with  the  rule  of  three, 
the  chain  rule,  fellowship,  and  easy  algebraic  equations — in  geometry,  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles,  the  construction  of  angles  and 
figures,  and  their  measurement — and  in  music,  of  its  elementary  princi- 
ples, the  composition  of  harmonies,  the  structure  of  the  organ,  singing 
church  tunes  by  note,  playing,  ^.  In  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
younger  candidates,  a  second  examination  may  be  granted.  Teachers* 
meetings  and  reading  circles  are  under  the  control  of  the  district  commis- 
sioners, and  many  parishes  make  small  contributions  towards  their  support 
The  permanent  settlement  of  the  teacher  is  determined  by  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  generally  at  the  age  of  24-80,  and  the  parishes  have 
no  right  of  petition  against  the  person  appointed.  In  some  Catholic 
parishes,  the  priest  has  the  right  of  presentation,  in  conjunction  with  the 
government — so  likewise  the  princes  and  many  noblemen.  The  church 
authorities  have  no  right,  even  where  the  offices  of  sexton  and  teacher 
are  united,  to  interfere  with  the  appointment ;  only  in  eleven  schools 
where  the  teachers  have  also  regular  ministerial  duties  to  perform,  does 
the  consistory  appoint  the  temporary  teachers  and  cooperate  in  the  selec- 
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tion  uf  permanent  ones.  Other  schools  that  need  to  be  supplied  with 
theological  graduates,  are  8U[)plied  hy  the  grand  duke  on  nomination  of 
the  higher  directory  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  consistory.  Teachers 
are  dismissed  hy  the  ministry,  when  admonitions  and  gentler  measures 
are  ineffectual ;  but  expulsion  may  follow  a  single  gross  transgression. 
An  investigation  is  always  supposed,  though  tliere  are  no  prescribed 
forms  and  conditions.  Assistants  can  be  engaged  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  higher  directory,  and  they  must  at  least  be  such  as  the  dignity 
and  requirements  of  the  positions  demand.  Leave  of  absence  for  a  week 
may  be  granted  to  teachers  by  the  local  directory,  and  for  two  months, 
or  less,  by  the  district  commissioners.  Private  teachers  and  the  princi- 
pals of  educational  establishments,  with  their  assistants,  are  obliged  to 
obtain  the  approval,  at  any  time  revocable,  of  the  school  authorities. 

For  the  expense  of  salary  the  state  furnishes  its  appropriation  and  the 
parish  its  general  tax.  Deserving  teachers  also  receive  gifts  from  the 
provincial  and  other  funds,  and  in  rare  cases  the  titles  of  chorister,  or 
preceptor.  There  are,  however,  no  regulations  fixing  the  amount  of 
salaries,  pensions,  &c.,  except  that  no  teacher  can  receive  more  than 
150  fl.  from  the  state  fund;  but  this  is  designated  expressly  as  ** assist 
anoe.**  Some  city  parishes  have  given  pensions  of  500  fl.  The  yearly 
pension  from  the  widows^  fund  is  70  fl.  Towards  this  fund  the  teachers 
who  receive  over  200  fl.  contribute  6  fl.  annually,  others  give  3  fl.,  and 
each  parish  2  fl. 

Female  teachers  are  employed  only  in  some  girls*  schools  in  Rhenish 
Hesse,  especially  in  and  near  Mayence.  There  are  also  five  canonesses 
employed  in  the  city  schools  of  the  same  place. 

6.  Remarks. 

Many  of  these  regulations,  though  excellent,  still  remain  inoperative. 
Indeed,  the  execution  of  some  of  them,  such  as  the  one  requiring  the 
visitation  of  all  the  schools  every  six  years  by  the  higher  directory,  how- 
ever desirable,  is  wholly  impossible.  There  are,  besides,  many  deficien- 
cies yet  to  be  supplied.  Through  the  want  of  a  fixed  and  general  code 
of  school  regulations,  the  teachers  and  their  movements  are  now  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  the  most  diverse  rules.  Instruction  in  the 
seminaries  has,  beyond  question,  recently  become  more  practical,  but  it 
ahould  in  many  respects  be  yet  more  so.  The  temporary  teachers 
should  everywhere  receive  a  fixed  salary,  and  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  settled  rule  respecting  pensions,  whereby  they 
shall  not  be  left  to  the  decisions  of  arbitrary  will  or  the  promptings  of 
sympathy  merely — and  their  payment  should  also  be,  at  least  generally, 
through  the  state  treasury.  Immediately  before  the  revolution  of  1848, 
the  teachers  expressed  their  desires  in  a  memorial,  briefly  as  follows: 
Union  of  the  two  seminaries,  prior  preparation  at  a  real  school,  the  com- 
plete separation  of  school  and  church,  membership  in  the  school  direc- 
tory, the  district  school  commissioners  to  be  all  teachers,  the  exclusion 
of  theologians  from  all  schools,  salaries  of  350-800  fl.  exclusive  of  house 
rent,  &c.     The  realization  of  such  hopes  is  probably  far  distant 
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n.      TUK  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  STSmi. 

1.  History, 

There  is  six  gymnasia  within  the  duchy,  viz : — 

1.  At  DarmHtadt,  founded  in  1621),  with  a  capital  of  14,860  fl.  Seven 
classes.     Evangelical. 

2.  At  Gicssen,  founded  in  1605  ;  its  capital  transferred  to  the  Univer- 
sity fund.     Six  classes.     Evangelical. 

3.  At  WoruKS  formed  by  the  union  of  a  former  evangelical  g}'mna8ium 
and  the  Catholic  seminary;  capital  50,000  H.  It  has  a  real  school  at- 
biched.     Evangelical  and  Catholic. 

4.  At  Mayence,  sustained  by  the  former  University  fund.  Eight 
cla.ssses.    Catholic. 

5.  At  Ben.sheim,  capital  130,000 11.     Four  classes.     Catholic 

6.  At  Biidingen,  founded  in  1601  for  the  better  training  of  pastors  and 
teachers,  and  established  as  a  public  gymnasium  in  1822.  Evangel- 
ical. 

These  institutions  were,  until  1824,  under  the  control  of  district 
authorities ;  those  at  Darmstadt,  Biidingen,  and  Bensheim,  under  church 
consistories ;  those  at  Worms  and  Mayence  under  the  provincial  authori- 
ties, and  the  one  at  Giessen  under  the  University.  In  that  year  their 
management  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  provincial  boards  of  com- 
ini.*<sioners  of  education,  which,  in  1832,  were  united  with  the  Higher 
Council  of  Education,  (Oberstudienrath.)  All  are  now  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  Higher  Directory  of  Education.  In  important 
cases,  the  directory  confer  with  the  assembled  teachers,  though  in  certain 
circumstances  they  can  decide  upon  their  own  responsibility  against  the 
opinion  of  the  majority ;  in  any  case,  they  have  the  right  to  a  temporary 
veto,  pending  the  decision  of  the  higher  authorities.  Consistories  and 
bishops  have  only  the  charge  of  religious  instruction,  and  see  that  no 
irreligious  influence  becomes  prevalent  The  principal  support  of  these 
schools  rests  upon  the  state,  assisted  by  the  income  of  existing  funds. 

2.  StatisUca. 

There  is  one  gymnasium  to  143,000  inhabitants,  and  one  student  to 
160  common  school  scholars.  The  whole  number  of  students  is  986  ; 
of  annual  graduates,  about  110.  The  attendance  of  students  preparing 
for  the  university  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  uniform,  but  it  seems  of 
late  to  be  slightly  on  the  decrease,  and  ever  since  the  estabHshment  of 
real  schools  many  of  the  graduates,  especially  those  from  Mayence  and 
Darmstadt,  enter  into  business  or  the  military  service.  There  are  no 
private  institutions  of  this  class,  only  such  as  are  preparatory  to  it 
The  number  of  regular  teachers  is,  in  Darmstadt  10;  in  Mayence,  18; 
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in  Gicssen,  8 ;  in  Wonns,  9  ;  in  Bensheiin,  4 ;  in  Budingcii,  4 ;  total,  48 ; 
besides  30-^6  irregular  teachers  and  assistants. 

The  entire  expenses  of  the  gymnasia  amount,  in  Darmstadt,  to 
20.444  fl.;  in  Giessen,  to  13,818  fl. ;  in  Biidingcn,  to  7,010  fl. ;  in  Worms, 
to  12,082  fl. ;  totol,  52,849  fl.,  of  which  the  state  contributes  28,040  fl. 
The  receipts  for  tuition  amount  to  12,560  fl.  The  gymnasium  at  Ma- 
yence  receives  nothing  from  the  state — that  at  Bensheim,  2,000  fl.  The 
tuition  fees  of  each  pupil  are  12-25  fl. — generally  the  latter  sum.  In 
former  years,  the  sons  of  teachers  were  exempt ;  at  Mayence  and  Worms, 
the  fees  are  remitted  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  poorer  students — seldom  or 
never  in  the  other  gymnasia.  The  distribution  of  premiums  is  generally 
detennined  by  the  students  themselves.  There  are  certain  endowments 
for  this  purpose.  In  other  cases  the  premiums  are  paid  from  the  school 
f\md.  The  interest  of  the  Fuhr  legacy  of  1,000  fl.,  in  Darmstadt,  is 
given  in  prizes  to  members  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 


3.  Interiwl  Arrangement, 

This  differs  in  the  several  gymnasia.  The  one  at  Mayence  alone  has 
the  full  number  of  eight  classes.  At  Darmstadt,  the  place  of  the  lower 
class  is  supplied  by  the  private  preparatory  schools.  At  Giessen,  the 
two  higher  classes  are  fonned  of  the  first  and  second,  and  of  the  third 
and  fourth  combined.  At  the  others,  the  classes  of  each  two  years  are 
united  into  one,  while  at  Worms  there  are  real  classes  attached  to  the 
gymnasial,  though  they  have  but  few  hours  in  common. 

Students  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  are  required  to  be  able 
to  read  German  fluently  in  both  the  Gennan  and  Roman  characters,  to 
write  correctly  from  dictation  in  both  German  and  Roman  script,  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  four  primary  rules  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  ab- 
stract numbers ;  a  knowledge  of  the  regular  declension  and  conjugation 
in  Latin,  and  ability  to  translate  ea.sy  sentences  is  also  desired.  The 
course  of  study  continues  eight  years — a  year  to  each  class,  and  two 
years  to  the  combined  classes.  The  average  time  spent  in  sch(K)l  is  fixed 
at  thirty  hours  per  week,  and  is  divided  in  the  different  classes,  as  fol- 
lows : — 


CLASSES.— ^o»r*  per  WtA. 

SUBJBOTS. 

vin. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

11. 

i 

Qerman, 

Latin, 

4 
10 

3 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

4 
8 

3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

4 
8 
2 

3 
3 
I 
2 
2 
1 
2 

3 

8 
4 

2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

3 

8 

4 

2 

4 
1 
2 
2 

2 

3 
8 
6 

2 

4 
1 
2 
2 

2 

2 

7 
6 
2 
2 

4 
1 

2 

2 

2 
7 

Gr^k, 

Hebrew, 

French, 

Mathematics. 

Nat  Philosophy,. 

Geography, 

History, 

Penmanship, 

GymnasticB, 

6 
2 
2 

4 
1 

2 

2 
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Religious  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who  have  received  a  theo- 
logical education,  or,  in  the  sectarian  gymnasia,  by  the  settled  ministers. 
A  special  plan  of  instruction  has  been  recently  introduced,  dividing  the 
course  into  two  grades.  The  first,  for  the  five  lower  classes,  includes 
biblical  history,  with  the  committing  to  memory  of  texts  and  hymns,  the 
ten  commandments,  creed,  and  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  explanations  of 
the  catechism,  followed  by  the  study  of  the  appointed  text-book  upon 
the  Christian  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  a  concise  history  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  explanations  of  the  doctrinal  dififerences  of  the 
various  sects.  The  advanced  course  commences  with  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  simply,  or  includes  a  more  extended  history  of  religion 
and  the  church,  showing  the  development  of  church  doctrines  and  spread 
of  the  church,  together  with  a  view  of  the  skeptical  doctrines  of  the 
present  age.  The  exercises  of  each  day  commence  and  close,  at  least  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  with  prayer.  At  Darmstadt,  where  most  of  the 
students  have  been  confirmed,  divine  worship  is  held  in  a  hall  of  the 
gymnasium  every  two  weeks,  and  teachers  and  students  together  partake 
of  the  communion.  Elsewhere,  care  is  at  lca.st  taken  that  the  students 
attend  cliurch,  a  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  teachers  in  turn.  For 
Catholic  instruction  a  priest  is  especially  detailed  by  the  bishop. 

In  Latin,  the  course  extends  to  include,  in  order,  Eutropius,  Nepos, 
Victor,  Phaedrus,  Justin,  Caesar,  Pliny,  Curtius,  Cicero,  Horace,  Livy, 
Virgil,  Perseus,  Juvenal,  and  Plautus.  Of  grammar,  Latin  compositions 
arc  required  in  the  upper  classes,  and  the  students  are  taught  to  express 
themvSelves  grammatically  and  elegantly.  The  making  of  verses  is  only 
occasionally  required. 

The  Greek  course  includes  Xenophon,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Lucian, 
Plutarch,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Aristophanes,  Sophocles,  .^Ss- 
chylus,  and  perhaps  Pindar  and  Theocritus,  with  translations  into  Latin. 
The  study  of  Greek  is  obligatory  upon  such  as  are  intended  for  the  pro- 
fession of  theology,  law,  and  medicine;  others  may  be  excused  at  the 
request  of  the  parents,  which  occurs  with  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  students  at  Mayence,  but  with  only  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth 
at  the  other  gymnasia ;  in  the  lower  classes,  somewhat  more. 

Hebrew  is  taught,  usually  by  one  of  the  regular  teachers,  to  the  two 
higher  classes,  though  younger  students  are  permitted  to  join  them. 
The  study  includes  the  most  general  principles  of  syntax,  with  the  trans- 
lation of  extracts  from  Genesis,  Joshua,  and  the  Psalms. 

Instruction  in  French  is  given  by  a  regular  teacher,  and  is  so  far  ex- 
tended as  to  enable  the  students  to  read  without  assistance  the  best 
French  classics,  and  to  express  themselves  properly  both  orally  and  with 
the  pen.  There  are  frequent  exercises  in  translation,  conversation,  and 
composition,  especially  upon  business  subjects,  and  public  exercises  are 
occasionally  held. 

'  Private  instruction  in  English  and  Italian  is  also  given  by  a  special 
teacher,  two  hours  in  the  week.  The  students  pursuing  these  branches 
are  classed  in  two  divisions. 


The  course  of  German  study  includes  practice  in  correct  and  ex- 
pressive reading,  with  the  explanation  and  naiTntion  of  what  has  been 
read  in  the  student^s  own  words,  both  the  elements  and  higher  branches 
of  et^'mology,  syntax  and  the  structure  of  sentences,  punctuation,  trans- 
formation of  poetry  to  prose,  composition,  metrical  versions  from  old 
authors,  history  of  modern  and  ancient  (German  literature,  rhetoric, 
grammar  of  the  old  German  language,  exercises  in  metrical  style,  expla- 
nations of  the  classical  poems  of  Klopstock,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Herder, 
Jbc.  All  the  classes  have  exercises  in  declamation,  and  the  higher  ones 
in  public  oratory. 

The  historical  course  embraces  the  univei'sal  history  of  the  ancient 
and  middle  ages,  and  of  modern  times,  together  with  the  history  and 
statistics  of  Hesse. 

Geography  is  continued  until  the  sixth  year,  and  is  thoroughly  taught 
Map  drawing  is  practiced,  but  not  generally. 

The  course  of  natural  science  includes  a  systematic  study  of  zoology 
and  botany,  human  physiology,  with  the  principles  of  dietetics,  natural 
and  mechanical  philosophy,  chemistry  and  geology.  Two  hours  in  the 
week  are  gcnerully  given  to  this  branch. 

In  mnthematics,  the  branches  pursued  are  arithmetic,  algebra,  elemen- 
tary and  descriptive  geometry,  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and 
conic  sections. 

The  study  of  the  elements  of  philosophy  should  receive  two  hours, 
during  the  last  year,  but  it  is  usually  omitted  through  the  stress  of  other 
studies.  Singing  is  obligatory  in  the  four  lower  classes,  and  in  the  upper 
classes  upon  those  at  least  who  are  to  pursue  the  study  of  theology,  or 
of  sacred  and  secular  music.  It  is  usually  ai^companied  with  instrumental 
music,  and  performed  in  concert  In  the  practice  of  gymnastics,  several 
classes  generally  unite.  At  Darmstadt,  Mayence,  and  Biidingen,  there 
are  gymnastic  halls;  at  Mayence  instruction  is  also  given  in  swimming. 

Out  of  school  hours  teachers  that  have  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  cor- 
recting exercises,  are  called  upon  for  little  else.  The  class  teacher  (each 
class  has  its  *^  class  teacher,**  except  where  the  system  of  department 
teachers  is  followed,)  has  to  see  that  the  students  have  some  hours  each 
at  their  own  disposal  and  for  exercise,  and  should  visit  their  rooms  from 
time  to  time  to  make  sure  of  their  diligence  and  good  behavior.  Teach- 
ers may  receive  private  pupils,  from  whom  the  usual  fee  is  30  krcutzem 
(20  cents)  an  hour — in  Darmstadt,  1  florin,  (41 J  cents.)  There  are  stu- 
dents* libraries  at  all  the  gymnasia,  and  they  are  also  permitted  to  use 
the  teachers*  libraries,  to  each  of  which  an  appropriation  of  100- -160  fl. 
18  made  by  the  state.  The  lower  classes  are  graded  at  short  intervals, 
the  rank  being  determined  principally  from  the  written  exercises ;  the 
grading  of  the  upper  classes  occurs  less  frequently,  and  is  made  some- 
what in  accordance  with  the  total  of  mistakes  during  the  half-year. 

School  discipline  extends  over  the  whole  conduct  of  the  student,  even 
out  of  school  and  school  hours.  The  class  teacher  is  required  to  see 
that  the  printed  rules  are  obeyed,  and  lists  are  provided  in  which  each 
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teacher  notes  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  the  students  under  his  charge. 
The  severer  punishments  are,  on  the  whole,  seldom  inflicted,  though  in 
the  lower  classes  corporal  chastisement  is  not  strictly  forbidden.  At  the 
close  of  every  quarter  or  half  year,  censures  are  reported  to  those  de- 
serving them,  which  must  be  countersigned  by  the  parents  or  their 
representatives.  These  reports  are,  in  certain  cases,  sent  directly  to  the 
parents.  The  freeiuenting  of  beer-houses  and  smoking  of  tobacco  are 
forbidden,  but  yet  are  common.  The  latter  habit  is  everywhere  followed 
if  the  parents  permit  it  The  former  evil  has  been  much  promoted  by 
the  influence  of  the  societies  which  exist  at  some  of  the  gymnasia,  and 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  stringent  measures  that  have  been  taken 
to  remove  it,  have  been  at  all  successful.  In  other  respects,  discipline 
has  in  general  certainly  improved  upon  former  timca  There  is  no  regu- 
lation determining  whether  the  word  **  You  "  shall  be  used  in  addressing 
the  students,  even  of  the  higher  classes.  Custom  decides  generally  in 
favor  of  **  Thou.**  Students  not  resident  in  the  gymnasial  buildings,  can 
not  lodge  in  a  tavern  nor  in  any  place  where  there  will  be  more  than 
ordinary  temptations  to  excess,  and  all  students  must  report  their  resi- 
dence to  the  director.  The  cost  of  board  at  Biidingen,  until  within  a 
few  years,  was  100-120  fl.,  now  180-160  fl. ;  in  most  of  the  other  cities, 
200-300  fl. ;  in  the  teachers*  families,  somewhat  more.  The  vacation, 
amounting  to  10-12  weeks,  vary  in  the  different  institutions,  but  there 
is  usually  a  long  vacation  of  8-4  weeks  twice  a  year.  Besides  a  private 
examination  before  the  director  and  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  second 
term,  there  is  also  usually  an  annual  public  examination  which  is  con- 
cluded with  special  festivities. 

Two  years*  attendance  at  some  one  of  the  state  gymnasia  is  required 
before  one  can  be  admitted  to  a  final  examination  respecting  his  academi- 
cal preparation  and  fitness  to  enter  the  state  service,  and  this  rule  can  be 
dispensed  with  by  the  higher  director}'  only  for  weighty  reasons.  Thia 
examination  is  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  upper  classes,  and  is 
always  made  at  the  g^-mnasium  which  the  student  has  atti'nded.  It 
extends  to  all  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  course  of  higher  gymnasial 
instrurtion.  In  Greek,  the  questions  are  generally  confined  to  Homer, 
Xennphon,  &c.,  though  the  more  difficult  authors  are  not  excluded.  In 
Latin,  the  examination  must  not  bo  limited  to  what  has  recently  been 
reviewed,  neither  should  it  be  restricted  to  what  the  student  has  read, 
nor  the  more  difficult  authors  be  entirely  omitted.  A  knowledge  of  the 
grammar,  a  coiToct  and  elegant  translation,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
metres,  and  an  explanation  of  the  course  of  thought  are  required.  The 
examination  in  the  Qerman  language  and  literature  extends  over  the 
most  important  periocis  of  its  historical  development,  and  requires  a 
knowledge  and  explanation  of  the  classic  writers,  the  principles  of  style, 
and  the  art  of  correct  and  elegant  written  and  spoken  discourse.  For 
the  papers  to  be  prepared  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Gonnan  languages, 
mat4Tial  is  taken  from  within  the  circle  of  the  studenta*  acquaintance, 
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that  there  may  be  a  ready  communication  of  thought  respecting  them 
without  special  preparation  or  assistance.  There  is  here  required  a 
readiness  of- expression  sufficient  for  scientific  and  practical  use,  without 
striking  offenses  against  correctness  and  propriety.  In  geography  there 
is  expected  a  general  knowledge  of  the  earth^s  surface,  and  of  its  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  political  divisions.  In  history,  a  sure  and  firmly 
impressed  knowledge  of  the  principal  periods,  events,  names,  and  dates, 
is  indispensable,  and  it  is  also  expected  that  the  student  will  be  prepared 
to  state,  orally  and  in  writing,  the  connection  of  the  most  important 
events  in  respect  to  their  causes  and  results,  and  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  all  periods  and  noted  personages.  In  mathematics,  the  ex- 
amination should  be  directed  to  the  studies  of  the  upper  class  and  extend 
to  progression,  logarithms,  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degrees, 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and  conic  sections.  In  natural  histor}', 
there  is  required  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  classification  of  natu- 
ral objects  and  of  their  distinctive  characteristics,  as  well  as  with  the 
principles  of  natural  philosophy  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  understanfl- 
ing  of  the  most  important  phenomena  of  nature.  According  to  the 
results  of  the  examination,  the  students  are  classed  into  four  grades — 
the  first  signifying  distinguished  merit ;  the  second,  decided  merit ;  the 
third,  equal  merit  and  demerit;  the  fourth,  decided  demerit.  To  the 
first  two  grades  the  right  of  admission  to  the  University  is  unconditional, 
and  upon  the  attainment  of  one  of  these  is  dependent  all  claim  to 
stipends  from  the  state,  free  board,  &c.  To  students  of  the  thini  grade 
admission  to  the  University  is  conditional.  No  special  privileges  attach 
to  the  completion  of  the  gymnasial  course,  except  that  only  students  of 
the  higher  class  can  be  admitted  to  this  examination. 

4.  Teachers. 

Candidates  for  teacherships  must  have  completed  the  gymnasial  course. 
Their  examination  is  conducted  by  a  board  at  Giessen  consisting  of  the 
university  professors  of  philosophy,  ancient  languages,  history.  Oriental 
languages,  and  pedagogy.  They  require  (excepting  teachers  in  the  special 
branches)  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
mythology,  antiquities,  ^.,  some  familiarit}'  with  the  Hebrew  and  Sans- 
crit, a  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  the  pure  mathematics,  &c. 
To  supply  in  some  measure  the  want  of  a  teachers*  seminary,  a  yearns 
trial  is  required,  occupied  at  first  in  attendance  during  the  instniction  of 
other  teachers,  and  then  in  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  a  director 
or  teacher,  and  thus  by  advice,  encouragement,  or  censure,  he  is  initiated 
into  the  right  methods.  His  appointment  by  the  grand  duke  follows  his 
nomination  to  office  by  the  higher  directory. 

In  Darmstadt  and  Mayence  the  salaries  are  highest,  the  directors  re- 
ceiving 2,000-2,400  fl.  and  their  house-rent;  the  older  teachers,  1,400- 
1,600  fl. ;  and  the  younger,  800-1,000  fl.  In  Bildingen,  they  receive 
from  700  to  1,600  fl.  One  fourth  of  these  salaries  is  paid  in  natural  pro- 
ducts, which,  with  some  restrictions,  are  commuted  at  current  prices. 
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The  gymnasia]  systom  of  Hesse  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
country ;  but  the  plan  of  instruction  demands  more  than  the  gymnasia 
are  able  to  do,  especially  in  the  study  of  mathematics.  The  laws  need 
revision.  The  gymnasium  at  Darmstadt  should  not  be  favored  above 
others,  and  a  classification  of  teachers  in  respect  to  their  time  of  service, 
without  regard  to  the  different  gymnasia,  would  certainly  be  a  measure 
of  justice  and  equity.  The  want  of  emulation  and  of  an  eager,  scientiflc 
spirit  among  the  studentH  that  is  often  complained  of^  calls  also  for  r^ 
laxation  in  the  now  too  strictly  drawn  rules  of  discipline. 

III.      TUB   RKAL  AND  TRADK  SCHOOL  STSTBlf. 

The  first  real  schools  in  Ilesse  were  established  at  Darmstadt  and 
Mayence  about  thirty  years  ago,  both  poorly  organized,  and  with,  at  first, 
only  two  classes.  Previously,  those  who  wished  to  obtain  a  better  edu- 
cation than  that  of  the  common  schools  without  entering  the  university, 
attended  the  gymnasia  as  *'  German  scholars,"  being  excused  from  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  connection  with  the  school  at  Darmstadt, 
a  mechanic  school  was  founded  in  1822,  which  received  500  fl.  annually 
from  the  state.  In  1834,  in  response  to  an  offer  from  the  chambers  of 
8,000  H.  annually  to  each  of  the  principal  capitals  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  better  endowed  and  organized  real  schools,  the  cities  obligated 
themselves  for  a  like  amount,  and  also  assumed  the  expense  of  school 
grounds  and  buildings,  teachers^  salaries,  and  fuel.  The  three  schools 
were  0[>ened  in  1884-7.  A  Higher  Trades^  School  also  was  soon  after- 
wards established  at  Darmstadt  for  advanced  industrial  education  and 
preparation  for  all  those  occupations  and  arts  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  natural  and  mathematical  sciences  and  graphical  dexterity.  The  pro- 
gymnasia  at  Offenbach  and  Michelstadt  were  at  about  the  same  time 
changed  into  real  schools,  and  the  cities  of  Algei,  Bingen«  Biedenkopf^ 
and  Alsfeld,  under  the  encouragement  of  state  appropriations,  founded 
similar  institutions.  At  Friedberg,  there  had  existed,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  ^'Augustin  School,"  as  a  kind  of  gymnasium ;  this  was  changed 
in  1888  to  a  ^'  model  school,"  in  connection  with  the  Teachers*  Seminary, 
and  finally  was  resolved  into  a  real  school.  The  schools  at  Mayence  and 
Bingen  are  Catholic,  those  at  Worms  and  Algei  are  mixed,  and  the  others 
evangelical,  but  the  sectarian  influence  is  less  strong  than  at  the  gymna- 
sia. At  Offenbach  many  Jews  attend.  The  tuition  fees  vary  from  12  to 
24  florins. 

The  scholars  attending  these  schools  are  drawn  from  all  ranks,  especi- 
ally from  the  mercantile  and  trades  classes.  Most  of  them  immediately 
after  their  confirmation,  commence  their  apprenticeships,  and  many  alao 
enter  the  Trades*  School  at  Darmstadt  for  farther  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, forestry,  &c  The  three  provincial  schools  are  fully  organized 
with  seven  or  eight  teachers,  besides  the  director ;  the  rest  have  only 
three  classes  and  two  or  three  teachers,  with  assistant  teachers  as  may 
be  necessary — making  a  total  of  fifty-four  teachers.     The  expenses 
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amount  to  about  55,000  fl.,  ($2,800,)  including  28,500  fl.  received  from 
the  state,  and  8,000  fl.  from  endowments.  The  total  attendance  amounts 
to  over  1,800,  of  which  DarraHtadt  and  Maycnce  have  each  about  800, 
Offenbach  over  200,  Friedberg  and  Bingcn  about  100,  Ac. 

The  requisites  of  admission  are  ten  years  of  age,  ability  to  read  and 
write  correctly,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  as  ap- 
plied to  simple  and  compound  numbers.  The  studies  are  distributed  as 
follows : — 


suBjEora 


Religion, 

Gorman, 

Fn'Uitli, 

Muthomuticx, 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Nat  History  and  Cliemistry,. . . 

Geography, 

History, 

Drawing, 

Writing, 

Singing, 

P:ngli8h, 

Eraboasing, 


CLASSES.— f/oar«  per  Week. 


IV. 


4 

4 
5 
6 

2 

4 

2 
3 
3 


HI. 


11. 


3 

4 
4 
6 

2 
3 

3 
2 
2 


2 
3 

4 
6 

3 
2 

4 
4 
2 
1 
3 


I. 


2 
2 

4 
6 
3 

4 

3 

4 

1 
3 
3 


This  plan,  however,  is  modified,  as  Darmstadt  and  Maycnce  have  six 
classes ;  Offenbach,  with  its  preparatory  school,  has  seven  ;  and  the 
smaller  schools  but  three. 

Religious  instruction  includes  biblical  history,  with  the  committing  to 
memory  of  texts,  hymns,  and  portions  of  the  catechism,  church  history, 
the  doctrines  of  religion  and  morality,  and  explanations  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  gospels,  the  Acts,  and  epistles.  Where  there  are 
classes  for  scholars  that  have  been  confirmed,  a  preliminary  view  of  the 
Scriptures  is  followed  by  a  somewhat  extended  history  of  religion  and 
the  church,  more  thorough  doctrinal  instruction,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  belief  upon  the  life.  In  the  Trades*  School 
at  Darmstadt,  the  life  of  Christ  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  prophe- 
cies and  with  reference  to  the  prevalent  forms  of  scepticism,  together 
with  the  history  of  religion  and  the  church,  and  lectures  upon  the  Bible. 
At  Worms  and  Mayence  special  instruction  is  provided  for  the  Jews  by 
their  own  rabbins. 

Latin  is  taught  three  or  four  hours  weekly  to  two  or  three  divisions  of 
the  students  so  &r  as  to  translate  Ciesar  and  easier  extracts  from  Cicero. 
Instruction  in  French  is  very  much  as  at  the  gymnasia,  particular  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  mercantile  correspondence.  English  instruction  is 
given  to  scholars  over  twelve  years  of  age,  with  practice  in  conversation. 
Greek  is  taught,  two  hours  a  week,  at  some  of  the  schools  which  prepare 
pupils  for  the  gymnasium.  German  is  taught  as  at  the  gymnasia,  but 
with  stricter  attention  to  the  requirements  of  business.     History  is  com- 
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ineiiccd  afUT  soiuc  previous  study  of  geography,  at  lirst  biographical — 
aflem'arils  more  ethnographical  and  pragmatic ;  chronologiciil  tables  are 
prepared  and  committed  to  memory,  and  attempts  made  nt  historiral 
composition.  Geography  is  taught  as  much  as  possible  in  connection 
with  history,  and  without  giving  too  much  importance  to  names  of  places 
and  stHtisUcal  facts,  more  attention  is  paid  to  industrial  and  commercial 
chanu^terisiics ;  maps  are  drawn  and  geographical  tables  prepared. 
Natural  history  is  studied  in  the  lower  classes ;  the  higher  classes  also 
join  in  botanical  excursions,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  the  extensive 
gardens  of  Giessen  and  Darmstadt  The  mathematical  course  includes 
involution,  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  arithmetrical  and 
geometrical  series,  logarithms,  and  their  application  to  the  calculation  of 
cx)mpound  interest  and  annuities.  In  the  higher  class,  two  hours  are 
also  given  to  book-keeping.  Instruction  in  geometry  extends  to  the 
measurement  of  solids,  trigonometry,  geometrical  drawing,  and  the  fonn- 
ing  of  geometrical  figures  of  pasteboard.  The  laws  of  physics  and 
chemistry  are  illustrated  by  experiments,  for  which  the  larger  schools 
possess  sufficiently  complete  scU  of  apparatus  as  well  as  laboratories. 
At  Giessen  and  Mayence  three  hours  are  given  to  modeling,  as  well  to 
awaken  a  talent  for  the  art  as  for  the  benefit  of  those  occupations  in 
which  a  tnste  for  ornament  is  needed.  The  scholars  at  Darmstadt  have 
the  benefit  of  the  instruction  in  modeling  that  is  given  at  the  Trades* 
School.  Special  attention  is  given  to  ornamental  and  architectural 
drawing,  drawing  from  nature  or  models,  taking  impressions  in  plasU*r, 
&c.  Discipline  is  rendered  more  difficult  from  the  fact  that  the  scholars 
are  from  difierent  and  unequally  educated  districts. 

The  Higher  Trades*  School  (Geworbcschule)  at  Darmstadt  is  peculiarly 
organized.  It  consists  of  two  **  general  classes,"  so  called,  and  four  **  de- 
partment classes,"  viz.,  of  applied  chemistry,  applied  mechanics,  archi- 
tecture, and  engineering.  For  admission  to  the  general  classes,  the 
student  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
studies  of  the  higher  class  of  the  real  school,  or  of  the  three  higher 
gymnasial  classes.  The  course  of  study  is  as  follows : — In  the  lower 
class,  arithmetic  and  algebra;  surveying,  the  measurement  of  solids, 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  ;  descriptive  geometry ;  sketching — 
each  of  these  divisions  four  hours  in  the  week — chemistry,  history,  and 
geography;  English,  French,  tliree  hours  each;  German,  religion, 
botany,  zoology,  two  hours  each.  In  the  second  class,  analytical  geome- 
try, descriptive  geometry,  sketching,  experimental  philosophy,  four  hours 
each ;  chemistry  of  the  metals,  three  hours ;  algebraical  analysis,  two 
hours ;  history,  German,  French,  English,  and  religion,  as  in  the  lower 
class.  An  examination  is  held  at  the  close  which  authorizes  admission 
to  the  department  classes,  or  to  the  institution  for  instruction  in  the  man- 
agement of  forests,  or  to  the  university  for  the  prosecution  of  the  study 
of  finance,  the  higher  mathematics,  and  natural  science.  The  tuition 
fees  amount  to  80  fl.  yearly.     The  attendance  in  both  classes  is  70-80, 
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The  course  of  study  in  the  department  classes  transcends  the  limits  of 
ordinary  school  instruction,  and  a  further  account  of  them  would  be 
therefore  here  out  of  place. 

About  one  third  of  the  teachers  have  received  no  formal  training, 
while  many  of  them  have  been  educated  at  the  teachers'  seminaries. 
Their  examination  is  made  by  a  special  committee  at  Darmstadt,  and 
either  extends  to  embrace  all  the  studies  of  the  real  school,  or  is  limited 
to  single  departments.     In  other  respects,  the  position  of  the  teachers  is  § 

much  the  same  as  at  the  gymnasia,  except  that  their  salaries  are  some- 
what less,  ranging  from  600  to  1,200  fl. 

The  real  schools  of  Hesse  have  always  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of 
public  favor;  still  they  arc  not  free  from  defects,  the  chief  of  which 
arises  fr(»m  the  want  of  a  more  general  and  thorough  system  of  training 
for  teachers.  Though  technical  ability  in  each  branch  is  a  prime  requi- 
site, yet  a  system  of  specially  trained  department  teachers  must  weaken 
the  educational  energy  and  force  of  the  institutions.  The  smaller  schools 
have  proved  themselves  of  but  little  worth,  and  it  would  be  better  for 
the  several  towns  were  the  money  now  expended  upon  these,  to  be  used 
in  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  There  is  less  disposition  on  the 
part  of  government  now  than  formerly  to  establish  new  ones. 

IV.      HIGH   SCU00L8   FOB  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  first  school  of  this  kind  was  founded  at  Darmstadt  in  1829,  with 
three  classes  and  five  teachers,  beside  drawing  and  music  teachers,  and  a 
female  teacher  of  needlework,  &c.,  and  with  45-50  pupils  in  each  of  the 
five  divisions.  The  usual  branches  are  taught,  together  with  French 
and  English  and  the  history  of  literature.  The  teachers  are  mostly  theo- 
logical students.  There  are  similar  institutions  at  Giessen  and  Offen- 
bach, and  there  are  also  female  schools  attached  to  the  real  schools  at 
Offenbach  and  Biedenkopf.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  private  insti- 
tutions— three  at  Darmstadt,  with  90-96  pupils ;  ten  at  Mentz,  with  20- 
180  pupils;  three  at  Giessen,  &c,  A  very  flourishing  school  was  early 
established  at  Worms.  The  tuition  fees  vary  from  80  fl.  to  60  fl.,  or 
more.  Education  afler  confirmation  is  usually  completed  at  boarding- 
schools  or  in  private  families  in  the  large  cities.  There  are  several  insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  in  Darmstadt  Instruction  is  given  in  histor}*, 
the  history  of  literature,  composition,  religion,  arithmetic,  and  French ; 
but  their  methods  and  arrangement  are  various.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  Hesse  participates  in  the  error  of  the  age  respecting  female  educji- 
tion.  Too  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  whereby 
the  culture  of  the  heart  too  often  suffers,  and,  still  more,  her  preparation 
for  woman^s  true  office  as  a  capable  housewife. 

T.     ORPHAN  ASTLUHS,   RBSOUE  DrSTITUTIOHB,  RO. 

Orphan  Atylumi. — There  has  long  been  at  Darmstadt  an  asylum  for 
poor  orphans,  but  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  bringing  up  of  so  many 
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children  together,  caused  tlic  governinunt,  iu  1824,  to  require  thiit 
orphans  should  he  placed  in  cliarge  of  respcetahle  Christian  raniilies  of 
their  native  place,  if  possihle,  under  a  contract  of  the  pastor  and  burgo- 
master, approved  by  the  district  council  and  directors  of  the  asylum. 
The  pay  for  each  child  is  40-50  li.  annually,  until  his  confirmation,  for 
which  its  foster-parents  provide  for  all  its  ordinary  wants ;  in  case  of 
sickness,  there  is  extra  compensation  for  the  physician  and  medicine.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  pastor  to  see  that  he  receives  religious  instruction,  and 
is  sent  regularly  to  school.  If  necessary,  assistance  may  be  rendered 
them  uller  apprenticeship  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  clothing.  The 
number  of  children  thus  supported  is  1,900-2,000,  at  an  annual  expense 
of  57-68,000  fl.  ($24,000.)  In  1864  there  was  also  paid  5,907  fl.  in  sup- 
port of  101  apprentices.  Of  this,  the  state  pays  49,718  tl. ;  the  income 
of  the  orphan's  fund,  3,588  H. ;  contributions  taken  semiannually  in  the 
churches,  at  weddings,  baptisms,  tSbc,  about  9,000  fl.,  &c  In  1846  the 
benefits  of  the  asylum  were  extended  to  Jewish  children. 

This  system  has  received  much  censure ;  but  if  the  pastors  and  bur- 
t^omastcrs  perform  their  duty  in  the  choice  and  oversight  of  the  foster- 
parents,  such  family  training  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  an 
orphan-house.  Indeed,  how  would  it  be  posbible  to  provide  for  1,900 
children  in  special  institutions  for  the  above-mentioned  sum  ? 

There  is  one  rescue  institution  in  each  province — at  Arnsburg  in 
Upper  Hesse,  at  Ilahnlein  in  Starkenburg,  and  at  Jugenheim  in  Rhenish 
Hesse.  Each  has  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
inmates.  The  girls  are  usually  provided  for  in  private  families.  The 
average  expenses  of  each  child  are  90-100  fl.,  sometimes  defrayed  in  part 
by  the  parishes,  otherwise  by  charitable  contributions,  for  which  collec 
tors  may  be  sent  out  through  the  country.  These  institutions  are  undei 
the  superintendence  of  the  school  authorities,  and  are  frequently  visited 
by  them.     The  studies  pursued  are  those  of  the  common  schools. 

The  number  of  the  blind  in  Hesse  is  about  450.  An  asylum  for  their 
bcneflt  was  opened  in  1860,  at  Friedberg,  with  one  pupil,  by  Schl&fer,  a 
former  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  are  now  usually  thirty  to 
thirty-flve  pupils,  whose  ages  range  from  seven  to  thirty.  Twelve  have 
been  discharged  as  suflSciently  educated,  and  are  now  able  to  support 
themselves.  The  institution  provides  employment  and  secures  a  sale 
of  the  articles  manufactured.  For  some  years,  agriculture  has  been  at- 
tended to  with  success.  About  1,800  fl.  are  received  for  board,  800-400 
florins  from  proceeds  of  sales,  8,000-4,000  fl.  from  charitable  contribu- 
tions. The  expenses  amount  to  about  5,400  fl.,  or  180  fl.  for  each  pupil. 
Besides  the  director,  there  are  engaged  an  assistant  teacher,  a  trades'  in- 
structor, a  female  teacher,  and  an  assistant  matron.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

The  first  state  institution  for  the  dM/-mute  children  was  established 
at  Friedberg  in  1887,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  students  of  the 
theological  and  teachers'  seminaries  to  practice  deaf  and  dumb  instruo- 
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lion. ,  Roller,  who  had  previously  been  at  the  head  of  a  private  institu 
tion  of  his  own  founding,  was  made  director,  and  provided  the  necessary 
corps  of  teachers.  One-fourth  of  the  boanl  (145-150  fl.)  was  paid  by 
the  parishes  or  parents,  the  remainder  by  the  state.  Children  were  pro- 
vided for  in  ikmilies  at  an  expense  of  60-70  fl.  Tn  1840  another  institu 
tion  was  founded  at  Bcnsheim,  for  Catholic  children.  Teachers  are  now 
appointed  by  the  state,  and  a  fund  has  been  provided  for  assisting  dis- 
charged pupils  in  acquiring  a  trade  or  suitable  occupation.  At  Friedbcrg 
there  are  now  seventy-two  pupils,  at  Bensheim  fifteen,  towards  whose 
support  the  state  contributes  12,000  fl.  and  the  parishes  about  2,000  H. 
The  method  of  speaking  aloud  has  been  introduced  into  both  institu- 
tions. 

There  are  twenty-four  public  institutions  for  infiuits,  with  about  1,500 
or  1,600  pupik. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  EDUCATION,* 

▲8  OOMPRBHBNDED  UNDER  THE  THREEFOLD   RELATIONSHIP  OF  MAM  TO  HATUBBy 

TO  SOCIETY,   AHD  TO  GOD. 

BT  J.  M.  OKEOOKY, 

Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  of  Michigan. 

I  HAVE  assigned  myself,  in  this  Address,  a  triple  task.  In 
the  JirU  part,  I  propose  the  soniewliat  audacious  attempt  to 
make  a  new  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  problem  of  EMu- 
CJition.  In  the  second y  I  shall  apply  my  statement  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  educational  theories  heretofore  proposed  among  men. 
And,  finally,  I  shall  attempt  to  deduce  from  my  statement  a 
true  theory  of  Education. 

He  who  would  unfold  an  acorn,  must  needs  rear  an  oak. 
Such  is  its  preappointed  form  and  destiny.  He  may  make  the 
oak  grander  and  more  beautiful  by  skilful  culture,  or  may  blight 
and  belittle  it  by  neglect ;  but  no  care  or  culture  can  change  it 
to  a  willow,  or  enable  it  to  produce  apples  or  grapes. 

From  an  eagle's  egg  can  come  only  an  eaglet.  No  careful 
incubation  can  hatch  therefrom  the  owl  or  the  goose,  nor  can 
any  skill  in  training  rear  the  young  bird  of  prey  to  become  a 
swimmer  in  the  waters,  or  to  mouse  for  its  food  in  the  dim 
twilight. 

What  the  Creator  designed  each  species  of  creature  to  be, 
that  it  must  grow  to  be,  —  each  one  **  after  his  kind,"  —  full- 
orbed  and  fruitful,  if  wisely  and  naturally  reared  ;  dwarfed,  dis- 
torted, and  unproductive  if  violent  or  rude  hands  attempt  to 
bend  it  from  \t%  prescribed  rank  and  place.  From  the  acorn, 
the  oak,  —  from  the  egg,  the  eagle,  —  from  the  child,  the 
man ;  —  such  is  the  voice  of  destiny,  the  Divine  end  of  devel- 
opment, —  of  Education,  which  is  only  another  name  for  devel- 
opment. 

*  Bend  before  the  Natloiial  TeMben*  ANOCtotfcm,  ct  Chlotgo,  Aug.  9,  IMI. 
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And  here  we  reach  the  first  and  most  general  statement  of 
the  great  problem  of  Ediwalion^  the  chiefest  problem  of  human 
history  and  human  progress.  It  is  summed  up  in  the  two  grand, 
hemispheric  words  Destiny,  Development;  —  destiny  its  lim- 
iting law^  development  its  constructing  y^rce;  destiny  its  prc8cril)cd 
path  and  culminating  end,  development  its  methodic  march  and 
progressive  fulfilment.  For  education  is  a  development,  not 
merely  into  some  ideal  roundness  of  form,  some  theoretic  har- 
mony of  parts ;  but,  better  and  grander  than  all  this,  to  preap- 
pointed ends  and  uses, —  to  preordained  relations  and  duties, — 
in  one  great  word,  to  Destiny. 

Holding  in  our  hands  the  light  of  this  broad  general  state- 
ment, and  moving  forward  to  a  closer  and  minuter  analysis,  the 
problem  we  are  studying  is  seen  to  be  not  simple  but  complex, 
separating  into  sections  which  are  themselves  mighty  subordi- 
nate problems  ;  that  it  is  indeed  not  a  single  question,  but  three- 
fold, its  subdivisions  answering  to  the  three  great  fields  of  human 
relations  and  duties. 

1.  If  we  may  borrow  from  mathematics  a  figure  which  fits 
but  loosely,  indeed,  to  this  metaphysical  question,  the  problem 
•  of  Education  is  a  problem  of  three  unknown  quantities,  and 
demands  for  its  solution  the  resolution  of  three  independent 
equations.  The  Jint  equation  (to  continue  a  figure  which  will 
help  me  to  set  the  great  correspondent  facts  more  clearly  over 
against  each  other)  shows  us,  on  the  one  side,  a  Child  —  an 
infant  being,  with  its  germinal  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will, 
—  ita  physical  organization,  powers,  and  needs.  Over  against 
this  child,  stands,  as  a  related  quantity,  as  a  sort  of  second 
member,  the  universe  of  beings,  facts,  and  truths,  —  Nature, 
with  its  substances,  forms,  and  forces,  its  life,  sciences,  and 
laws.  It  is  the  living  being  confronting  the  appointed  fields  of 
ks  life.  On  this  side  the  growing  germ,  on  that,  the  prepared 
soil  for  its  growth ;  here  the  heir,  there  the  appointed  inheri- 
tance ;  here  the  unfolding  powers  of  muscle  and  mind,  there 
the  destined  theatre  and  materials  for  their  work ;  here  the 
future  toiler,  there  the  commg  toil ;  here  the  possible  thinker. 
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the  dawning  intelligence,  there  the  unmeasured  domains  of 
knowledge  and  truth.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  child  in  his  simple 
personality  that  is  before  us,  —  the  child  revealed  in  those 
purely  individual  relations  to  the  world  around  him  that  the 
first  man  of  our  race  had  ere  a  companion  was  given  him,  and 
such  as  every  human  being  holds  independent  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

And  here,  our  problem  is  to  discover  the  natural  method 
and  full  measure  of  culture  and  nourishment  by  which  the  child 
may  be  reared  into  a  sort  of  responsive  equality  with  Nature, 
—  which  may,  indeed,  fit  him  to  fill  out  the  full  round  of  his 
duties  and  destinies  in  Nature,  as  its  servant,  interpreter,  and 
lord.  The  work  of  education,  under  this  statement,  is  simply 
to  develop  childhood  into  a  full-grown,  active,  and  healthful 
manhood,  that  it  may  be  able  to  understand  and  use  Nature  for 
its  pleasure  and  support,  and  may  dwell  on  the  earth  a  wise, 
powerful,  regal  soul.  Fitting  the  individual  man  for  his  soli- 
tary sphere,  its  mission  would  end. 

2.  But  there  are  other  relationships  lying  within  the  great 
circle  of  human  destiny.  We  have  traversed  only  the  smallest 
and  lowest  segment  of  that  circle  when  we  have  observed  man 
as  a  mere  child  of  nature.  Our  problem,  therefore,  advances 
to  still  higher  questions,  and  demands,  for  its  solution,  other 
statements,  —  another  equation. 

In  this  second  equation,  we  find  again  in  the  first  member, 
the  Child,  —  the  infant  citizen,  with  his  social  powers  and 
wants, — his  social  sympathies,  affections,  aspirations.  On  the 
other  side,  stands  Society ^ — the  world  of  mankind,  with  its  fiun- 
ilies,  brotherhoods,  nationalities,  and  states, — its  social  order 
and  ideas, — its  constitutions,  laws,  and  civilizations, — its  trades 
and  commerce, — its  arts,  schools,  churches,  and  homes,  and  all 
the  many  sided  life  of  communities  of  men.  We  have  here  the 
dawning  man  placed  over  against  the  aggregated  humanity ;  — 
on  this  side,  the  yearning,  loyal,  loving  soul ;  on  that,  friends, 
family,  country;  —  here  the  speaking  tongue,  there  listening 
ears ;  here  the  possible  brother^  friend,  parent,  patriot,  oitizeO) 
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subject,  sovereign;  —  there  the  great  organized  mass  of  human 
kind  in  whose  families,  fraternities,  nationalities  and  states  the 
possible  may  become  the  actual ;  the  rich  endowment  of  powers 
may  ripen  into  a  still  richer  fruition. 

And  here,  the  question  of  our  problem  is  to  determine  the 
fitting  food  and  training  for  that  growth  which  may  make  the 
child  equal  to  his  social  destiny.  Education  has  here  for  its 
work,  to  rear  the  infant  being  into  the  mature  member  of  soci- 
ety, to  inspire  him  with  the  great  social  virtues  of  justice  and 
benevolence,  to  train  him  to  social  arts,  to  arm  him  with  social 
powers  and  knowledge,  and  to  crown  him  with  social  grace. 
It  is  to  train  the  tongue  for  eloquent  speech,  the  ear  for  intelli- 
gent hearing,  the  mind  for  communion  with  kindred  mind,  the 
hand  for  useful  arts  and  co-operative  work  ;  to  lift  the  helpless 
child  into  the  large-hearted  and  helpful  citizen,  fitted  for  a  life 
of  liberty  and  law,  educated  to  keep  step  with  the  grand  march 
of  society.  How  large  and  grand  is  this  problem  of  social  edu- 
cation can  only  be  shown  by  an  analysis  too  broad  for  the 
limits  of  this  Address. 

3.  But  there  remains  another  field  of  human  relations.  Let 
us  advance  to  the  last  and  grandest  segment  of  the  great  circle 
of  man's  preappointed  destinies.  Our  third  equation,  to  which 
we  now  come, — a  noble  and  divine  equation,  of  vast  inequali- 
ties,—  exhibits  again,  on  the  one  side,  the  Child,  but  now 
gifted  with  immortality,  endowed  with  an  inextinguishable  re- 
ligiosity, filled  with  innate  and  inappeasable  cravings  for  the 
infinite  and  the  divine,  and  fired  with  hopes,  fears,  and  faiths 
which  transcend  both  time  and  sense.  On  the  other  side  is 
Gk)D,  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  divine  providences  and  gov- 
emmenty  commanding  love,  service,  and  worship.  It  is  the 
conscious  creature  standing  before  his  infinite  Creator ;  here  the 
infant  soul,  —  the  bom  subject  of  a  divine  government,  and  tlie 
perpetual  dweller  in  a  divine  household,  hungering  for  the  gui- 
dance of  an  unerring  wisdom  and  for  the  bliss  of  a  perfect  love, 
«-» there  the  all-enveloping  presence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and 
the  heavenly  Father  of  all ;  —  here  the  kindling  of  an  immortal 
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life,  whose  highest  need  is  God  himself,  and  there  the  Divine 
Love  offering  itself  as  the  supreme  good  and  last  end  of  its 
creatures. 

How  grand  the  question  which  the  .confronting  quantities  in 
this  equation  involve  !  To  find  the  laws  and  agencies  bj  which 
this  divine  culture  is  to  go  on,  —  the  '*  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord  "  by  which  the  child  is  to  be  reared  up  to  the  height 
of  this  divine  destiny,  and  to  be  fitted  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
sublime  duties,  —  this  is  the  last  and  highest  problem  of  educa- 
tion. Its  work  is  only  ended  when  out  of  the  germ  of  a  weak 
and  ignorant  childhood,  it  has  developed  a  God-fearing,  God- 
loving  and  God-like  manhood.  For  who  can  deny  that  this 
also  is  within  the  province  of  education,  and  one  of  its  neces- 
sary aims  ?  It  matters  not  by  what  aids  of  supernatural  grace, 
or  by  what  lessons  of  a  divine  experience,  it  may  be  begun  or 
continued,  the  process  is  essentially  educational.  It  is  a  cult- 
ured development,  unfolding  by  regular  stages  and  fixed  laws 
into  a  mature  growth. 

Such  then  is  the  triple  problem  of  education ;  such  the  grand 
trinity  of  questions  it  presents  for  our  study.  We  recapitulate 
them :  — 

1.  To  train  the  infant  heir  of  nature  and  truth  up  to  his  in- 
heritance of  knowledge  and  power. 

2.  To  rear  the  child-citizen  up  for  society  and  the  world  of 
mankind;  and 

3.  To  train  man  for  God  and  fit  the  soul  for  its  heavenward 
duties  and  destinies. 

The  first  regards  the  child  as  a  simple  independent  being, 
having  faculties  fitting  him  to  live  in  nature,  and  to  compre- 
hend and  use  it.  The  second  contemplates  him  as  a  member 
of  society  and  gifted  with  powers  fitting  him  to  live  in  the 
world  of  men.  The  tidrd  recognizes  him  as  having  native 
powers  designed  to  make  him  a  worshipper  of  God  and  an 
heir  of  heaven. 

Educated  under  the  fir$t  statement,  man  would  be  but  ,a 
splendid  savage,  a  glorious  child  of  Nature,  wise  in  Nature's 
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learning,  stalwart  in  natural  strength,  but  uncrowned  with  social 
grace,  and  empty  of  immortal  hopes.  Educated  according  to  the 
secondy  he  would  be  the  man  of  the  world,  —  courtly,  urbane, 
sagacious  in  affairs ;  an  orator,  a  patriot,  a  statesman,  perhaps, 
—  but  shut  in  to  the  narrow  realms  of  time  and  sense,  and 
uninfluenced  by  those  celestial  lights  and  attractions  which  lift 
the  soul  into  the  regions  of  the  heroic  and  divine,  and  link  it 
by  immortal  hopes  to  all  the  great  future,  thus  guarding  it 
against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  present,  and  fortifying 
it  to  endure  without  fsjiinting  the  inevitable  toils  and  sorrows  of 
its  earthly  state.  Educated  in  the  third  view,  man  becomes 
allied  to  God  and  his  government ;  his  life  is  no  longer  lui 
unmeaning  riddle,  but  a  sublime  revelation,  —  a  foretaste  and 
prophecy  of  the  grander  life  to  come.  Lights  of  heavenly 
wisdom  now  play  on  his  path,  and  motives  of  superhuman 
power  move  him  to  action. 

Under  the  7?r*/,  he  learns  to  take  care  of  himself;  under  the 
second^  he  is  taught  to  act  also  for  society  and  his  fellow-men  ; 
under  the  thirdy  he  rises  to  the  full  grandeur  of  an  incarnate 
soul,  and  becomes  a  co-worker  with  Deity,  in  plans  whose  wide 
sweep  embraces  the  universal  well-being,  and  blends  the  brief 
and  fragmentary  histories  of  earth  with  the  mighty  biography 
of  God. 

It  remains,  now,  to  show  that  these  three  great  spiritual 
quantities,  —  the  <5hild*s  relations  to  Nature  and  Truth,  to  So- 
ciety and  to  God,  —  all  enter  into  the  problem  of  Education  ; 
that  they  exhaust  it,  and  that  its  complete  solution  forbids  that 
either  shall  be  left  out. 

And  first  and  foremost,  in  this  demonstration,  stands  the 
testimony  of  the  Great  Teacher,  who  taught  as  never  man 
taught.  In  the  two  great  commandments,  —  *'  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  and  <*Tbou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,**  —  thy  neighbor  and  thyself,  —  he 
groups,  under  the  three  heads  I  have  named,  the  essential  rela- 
tions of  human  life  and  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  what  do 
these  wonderfully  comprehensive  oommandments  mean  but  to 
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bid  the  soul  to  hold,  as  its  three  high  centres  of  love  and  re- 
gard, itself^  Society ^  and  God;  —  God  first  and  highest  ?  And 
how  shall  a  man  fitly  fulfil  this  duty  to  himself  but  by  growing 
up  to  his  preappointed  place  and  stature  in  nature  as  a  wise^ 
active,  rejoicing  soul  ?  —  how  to  his  neighbor  —  that  is  to  Soci- 
ety—  but  by  being  educated  into  a  true  and  perfect  member  of 
society  ;  and  liow  show  supreme  love  to  God  but  by  seeking  to 
fiU  out  the  full  measure  of  his  relations  to  the  Divine  Being 
and  government  ?  Beyond  debate,  the  Saviour,  in  these  two 
great  laws  of  Wc,  defines  the  three  grand  fields  of  human  rela- 
tions and  duties,  and  in  them  embraces  the  entire  sphere  of 
man's  development.  We  have,  then,  the  witness  of  inspiration 
to  the  truthfulness  of  our  statement. 

Shakespeare,  whose  knowledge  of  mankind  seems  little  short 
of  inspiration,  presents,  under  another  form,  almost  the  same 
view.  In  his  address  of  Wolsey  to  Cromwell,  the  fallen  min- 
ister charges  his  secretary,  as  his  great  and  comprehensive  rule 
of  right  and  duty,  — 

"  Let  aU  the  ends  thou  aimest  at  be  thy  countiT's, 
Thy  God*8,  and  Truth's.'* 

As  if  he  had  said,  God,  Society,  and  thy  soul's  loyalty  totmthy 
—  these  are  the  grand  and  all-comprehending  aims  of  thy  life. 

But  there  is  an  evidence  nearer  and  clearer  to  us  ally— ly* 
ing  in  the  very  centre  of  our  consciousness.  Let  one  imagine 
himself  alone  in  the  world,  living  a  solitary  life,  separate  from 
fellow-men,  and  ignorant  of  God.  How  many  relationships, 
physical  and  mental,  stMl  bind  him  to  the  world  he  lives  in,— 
to  the  great  solitary  Nature  whose  magnificent  works,  and  laws, 
and  forces  rise  and  rule  around  him  I  How  much  of  education 
' — of  knowledge  and  culture,  strength  and  skill  —  he  needs,  to 
live  safely,  wisely,  happily,  in  the  solitude  I  What  a  field  for 
labor  and  for  life  still  invites  his  efforts ! 

But  now  let  mankind  appear,  and  human  society,  with  all  its 
complex,  social,  commercial,  and  |)olitical  organizations,  and  its 
ten  thoussmd  busy  pursuits,  enter  the  scene ;  —  who  does  not 
feel  that  a  new  and  grander  field  of  relations  is  opened  before 
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him ;  that  a  new  and  nobler  section  of  his  nature  is  called  at 
once  into  exercise,  and  that  a  new  and  higher  education  is 
needed  to  fit  him  for  his  new  circumstances  and  duties  ?  How 
wide  the  range  of  activities  and  needs  revealed,  how  vast  and 
varied  the  new  powers  called  into  action,  and  how  inadequate 
the  education  of  the  solitary  for  the  social  man  I 

But  now,  finally,  let  the  Divine  Being  and  his  government 
reveal  themselves  over  the  whole  scene ;  let  time  be  seen  linked 
to  eternity,  and  life  blending  with  immortality ;  let  man^s  rela^ 
tions  to  his  Creator  come  into  magnificent  view,  and  God's  vast 
moral  government  be  seen  in  wide  and  resistless  play  through- 
out the  world,  —  and  who  does  not  at  once  pei^ceive  rising 
around  him  a  whole  realm  of  divine  relations  and  duties,  call- 
ing into  action  another  and  the  grandest  section  of  his  sensibil- 
ities and  powers  ?  At  once  there  comes  the  demand  for  another 
and  higher  stage  of  culture  —  a  grander  unfolding  of  thought 
and  wisdom  —  to  fit  us  for  this  sublimer  life.  A  loftier  learn- 
ing, a  new  and  richer  education,  is  needed  to  lifl  the  citizen  of 
Society  into  the  servant  and  worshipper  of  God. 

Thus,  starting  from  the  solitary  soul  in  the  midst  of  Nature, 
and  moving  upward  by  successive  stages  to  Society  and  to  God, 
we  feel,  at  each  step,  the  birth,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  nature 
within  us,  demanding,  for  its  guidance  and  well-being,  to  be 
educated  to  its  work.  And  just  because  the  last  step  leads  us 
up  to  the  infinite  and  the  divine,  it  closes  the  series ;  there  can 
be  no  other. 

What  a  weight  of  confirmation  do  these  views  borrow  from 
the  words  of  Royer  Collard,  the  great  scholar,  whom  Cousin 
pronounces  *'one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  present 
age.''  Mark  these  words:  '^  Human  societies  are  bom,  live, 
and  die  upon  the  earth ;  there  they  accomplish  their  destinies. 
But  they  contain  not  the  whole  man.  After  his  engagement  to 
Society  there  still  remains  in  him  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature^ 
—  those  high  faculties  by  which  he  elevates  himself  to  Gody  to 
a  ftiture  life,  and  to  the  unknown  blessings  of  an  invisible 
world." 

Finally,  it  is  evident,  that  although  thd  development  of  each 
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of  these  three  departments  of  man's  nature  admits  of  a  separate 
study,  yet  they  all  enter  as  elements  into  the  one  great  problem 
of  education.  In  tlie  full  and  final  solution  of  this  problem,  no 
one  of  these  elements  can  be  omitted,  any  more  than,  in  the 
algebraic  operation  from  which  we  have  borrowed  our  principal 
figure, — the  solution  of  a  problem  of  three  unknown  quantities, 
—  you  can  obtain  a  definite  answer  without  a  combined  consid- 
eration of  all  the  three  equations.  You  may  study  each  equation 
as  a  separate  statement  of  some  particular  fact  or  truth  involved 
in  the  question,  but  you  must  combine  all  before  the  final  solu- 
tion will  appear.  As  well  build  detached  colonnades  for  some 
great  temple,  without  any  reference  to  the  architect's  plans,  or 
the  final  uses  of  the  structure,  as  to  attempt  to  educate  the  great, 
teniplc-like  nature  of  man  without  regarding  the  plans  of  the 
Divine  Architect,  or  the  destinies  of  the  soul.  If,  as  I  at  the 
outset  assumed,  '*  Destiny  is  the  limiting  law  of  development,' 
then  whatever  element  God  has  put  into  human  destiny  must 
find  its  place  in  human  education.  Man  can  only  be  rucceu* 
fully  tducaUifor  the  purimses  for  which  he  wan  created. 

I  need  not  tarry  here  to  demonstrate  the  vast  importance  of 
these  great  fundamental  principles.  If  true,  then  no  truths  are 
mightier  or  more  significant  in  all  the  realm  of  educational 
philosophy.  They  sweep  the  entire  field  of  educational  science. 
They  afford  the  unerring  clue  for  the  discovery  of  every  truth ; 
they  reveal  the  certain  test  for  the  trial  of  every  theory.  They 
exhibit  the  universal  laws  of  human  culture,  —  laws  simple  and 
wonderful  as  the  great  law  of  gravitation,  and,  like  that,  of 
resistless  power  and  prevalence.  A  detailed  analysis,  such  as 
only  a  volume  could  compass,  of  the  responsive  relationships  in 
these  three  great  de{)artments  of  human  life,  would  tell  how 
grandly  they  comprehend  and  explain  the  problem  of  education. 

If  it  be  urged  that  this  great  field  of  destinies  is  too  broad 
and  uncertain  to  furnish  a  practicable  basis  of  educational  philos* 
ophy,  I  reply  that  it  is  not  only  as  certain  and  definite  as  any 
other,  but  that  it  comprehends  in  itself  all  other  bases,  and 
gathers  in  its  lines  the  light  of  them  all.  Viewing  the  Child 
as  placed  over  agunst  Nature,  Society,  and  God,  and  as  having 
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faculties  and  functions  related  to  them  nil,  his  destinies  neces- 
sarily involve,  and  in  a  true  natural  order  reveal  all  the  corre- 
spondences that  exist  between  his  nature  and  the  natures  to 
which  he  is  thus  related.  The  natural  development  of  faculties 
and  the  natural  order  of  knowledges  are  but  the  two  parallel 
sides  of  destiny.     It  necessarily  involves  and  explains  both. 

But  better  and  more  emphatic  still,  this  field  of  destiny  and 
duty  is  the  only  one  of  the  bases  of  educational  philosophy  on 
which  revelation  and  experience  cast  their  unerring  light.  The 
Bible  nowhere  reveals  to  us  the  secrets  of  mental  philosophy,  nor 
the  logical  sequences  of  science ;  but  it  does  declare  the  great 
aims  of  human  life,  and  gives  us,  in  the  Christ,  the  true  pattern 
of  the  perfect  man.  And  what  is  human  history  but  a  series  of 
exemplifications  of  human  capabilities  ?  The  great  artists,  poets, 
orators,  statesmen,  saints,  sages,  and  heroes,  —  the  world's 
great  men, — all  reveal  the  possibilities  that  slumber  in  human 
nature  in  these  several  spheres.  They  outline  in  no  mean  or 
dim  proportions  the  ideal  destiny  of  man. 

Leaving  here  the  direct  discussion,  let  us  move  forward  to 
the  second  division  of  our  proposed  work.  Let  us  apply  the 
principles  evolved  as  a  test  to  some  of  the  theories  of  education 
heretofore  broached  among  men.  If  we  fail  to  demolish  any 
errors,  we  shall  at  least  subject  our  own  views  to  the  best  test 
of  their  strength  by  exhibiting  them  in  conflict  with  other 
opinions. 

Most  of  the  theories  of  education  are  merely  systems  of  teach- 
ing, and  concern  themselves  only  with  methods  of  instruction ; 
not  at  all,  or  only  by  implication,  with  the  great  ends  and  under- 
lying philosophy  of  education.  Assuming  some  proximate  aims, 
and  guided  by  some  commonly  received  maxims,  whose  truth  they 
do  not  choose  either  to  question  or  demonstrate,  the  whole  prob- 
lem is  to  them  simply  a  question  as  to  the  shortest  road  to  reach 
the  goal  of  learning.  Not  a  few  teachers,  indeed,  oontenm  all 
thoughts  of  a  philosophy  of  education  as  a  metaphysical  dreamy 
and  pride  themselves  on  their  *<  practical  and  common-sense 
viewB.'*    JoBt  as  though  there  were  no  great  laws  of  mental 
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growth  ;  no  eternal  fitness  in  knowledge ;  no  profound  and  con- 
trolling principles  in  man's  nature  and  destiny ! 

Leaving  these  foolish  empiricists  wrapped  in  the  thick  man- 
tles of  their  self-complacency,  we  advance  to  the  line  of  grander 
souls  whose  clearer  insight  sees  mighty  laws  underlying  all 
phenomena,  and  seeks  in  philosophy  to  learn  the  all-compre- 
hending truths.  Newtonian  spirits  I  their  very  conjectures  honor 
God,  while  their  discoveries  open  new  doors  in  his  universe  of 
truth  into  which  men  and  nations  enter  in  triumph. 

Tried  by  our  tests,  the  errors  of  educational  philosophies  will 
fall  under  one  of  these  two  heads :  First,  Errors  as  to  human 
destiny,  —  the  preappointed  ends  or  objects  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  and,  Second,  Errors  as  to  the  laws  of  development.  For, 
since  destiny,  or  destination,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  and  devel- 
opment sum  up  all  educational  science,  every  iundamental  error 
must  lie  against  one  of  these. 

Under  the  first  head  we  have  three  prominent  classes  of 
errors,  or  errorists. 

1.  The  first  considers  the  child  simply  as  related  to  nature, 
and  as  needing  to  be  educated  to  perform  his  natural  functions 
and  obey  the  laws  of  nature.  To  the  philosophers  of  this  creed 
the  first  equation  in  our  statement  embraces  the  entire  problem 
of  education.  To  this  class  belong  mainly  Rousseau  and  Her- 
bert Spencer. 

2.  The  second  class  regards  the  child  chiefly  in  his  social 
relations,  and  plans  an  education  that  may  fit  him  to  play  his 
part  as  a  member  of  society.  Jt  does  not,  perhaps,  wholly 
disregard  his  natural  and  individual  needs,  but,  subordinating 
these  to  his  wants  as  a  citizen,  it  seeks  to  train  him  in  social 
craft  and  wisdom. 

3.  A  third  but  not  numerous  class  would  make  education 
wholly  religious,  counting  no  relations  as  worthy  of  regard  save 
those  belonging  to  another  world,  and  no  knowledge  useful  but 
that  of  the  Bible.  To  this  error  inclined  the  Pieiists  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  some  in  our  own  day. 

The  second  grand  division  of  errors  springing  out  of  false 
liews  of  the  means  and  laws  of  development  also  exhibits  several 
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classes  ;  but  these  will  be  better  described  in  a  detailed  statement 
and  criticism  of  some  of  the  theories  in  which  they  appear. 

[The  somewhat  voluminous  historical  statements  and  criticism 
of  the  educational  theories  of  the  schoolmen,  the  classicists,  the 
humanitarians,  the  pietists,  the  philanthropists,  &c.,  and  of  Mil- 
t(m,  Rousseau,  Locke,  Pestalozzi,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others, 
which  were  mostly  omitted  in  the  delivery,  for  want  of  time,  are 
here  omitted  by  the  writer  for  want  of  space.  They  may  here- 
after be  given  to  the  public  in  another  form.] 

I  come,  finally,  to  the  third  and  last  division  of  the  work  I  as- 
signed myself  in  this  discourse  :  to  exhibit  the  outlines  and  main 
features  of  a  theory  of  education,  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  first  part  of  the  Lecture.  The  waning  hour  forbids 
more  than  an  attempt  to  grasp,  in  a  few  comprehensive  propo- 
sitions, some  of  the  leading  thoughts  in  such  a  theory.  To  ex- 
pound a  complete  philosophy  of  education  is  work  for  a  volume, 
not  for  a  few  brief  pages. 

I  have  aflSrmed  that  the  great  governing  and  limiting  law  in 
education  is  to  be  sought  in  the  preappointed  uses  and  desti- 
nation of  the  human  powers,  —  that  man  must  be  educated  to 
be  what  his  Maker  designed  him  to  be,  —  that  from  the  acorn 
can  come  only  the  oak.  I  have  claimed,  also,  that  the  whole 
of  this  preappointed  destiny  and  duty  of  man  is  comprehended  in 
the  three  great  fields  of  fact  and  relation  exhibited  in  the  Child 
confronting  Nature^  Society ,  and  God;  and  that  these,  therefore, 
embrace  the  entire  problem  of  human  growth  and  culture ;  that 
all  the  elements  of  man's  nature,  and  aN  the  incidents  of  his  des- 
tiny are  met  and  provided  for  in  these. 

Entering  now  each  of  these  great  fields  of  human  relations 
in  turn,  let  us  seek  in  each  the  natural  history,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  relations,  and  the  philosophy  of  their  development. 

First,  then,  the  child  appears  amid  the  scenes  of  nature  with 
a  duplex  being, — body  and  mind, — the  latter  with  its  triple 
powers  of  thought,  will,  and  feeling ;  and  between  him  and  the 
world  into  which  he  is  ushered,  there  is  found  to  exist  the  widest 
and  minutest  correspondence.  For  each  faculty,  physical  or 
mental,  there  is  a  field  of  exercise ;  for  each  want,  a  supply ;  for 
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each  power,  a  work ;  food  for  the  stomach,  vision  for  the  sight, 
truths  for  the  thought,  joy  for  the  heart ;  no  faculty  without  its 
work,  no  field  without  its  worker. 

But  now  the  question  comes :  Are  all  these  wonderful  cor- 
respondences arranged  for  mature  minds  alone;  or  are  there 
also  provisions  for  the  child?  Is  nature  a  full-grown  nature 
for  full-grown  men  ;  or  is  there  also  a  child-nature  for  children's 
souls?  And  more  than  this,  is  there  any  succession  of  steps 
in  nature  and  truth  to  meet  the  successive  stages  in  childhood's 
growth?  In  the  answer  to  these  questions  lies  the  key  to  all 
true  philosophy  of  education  ;  for  if  the  adaptations  of  the  world 
he  inhabits,  physical  and  spiritual,  thus  run  parallel  with  man's 
progress  from  infancy,  through  childhood  and  adolescence  to 
manhood,  then  the  very  law  of  development  is  written  in  nature, 
and  both  the  method  and  materials  of  education  are  fixed  by  the 
unvarying  constitution  of  things. 

The  provisions  in  nature  for  the  physical  growth,  I  need  not 
stop  to  detail.  Many  of  them  are  matters  of  common  remark. 
The  fitting  food  furnished  for  the  infant  stomach,  the  soft  cush- 
ioning of  the  childish  frame  to  fit  it  for  its  long  and  helpless  re- 
cumbency, the  cartilaginous  bones  to  render  harmless  its  falls, 
the  gradual  hardening  of  these  bones  to  meet  the  increasing 
strain  of  the  strengthening  muscles,  the  gradual  changing  and 
expanding  desires  and  appetites  which  tempt  the  growing  powers 
to  wider  fields,  and  all  the  successive  physical  changes  precisely 
met  by  the  successive  adaptations  of  the  world  without,  are  too 
well  known  to  needcomment.  No  more  beautiful  phenomena  are 
exhibited  in  human  life  than  the  clianges  by  which  the  boy's 
world  becomes  in  due  time  the  old  man's  world ;  and,  happily 
to  each,  —  to  the  boy  and  the  old  man, — it  is  found  equally 
fruitful  in  joy,  however  varying  in  look,  when  enjoyed  with  a 
pure  spirit  and  a  sound  body. 

For  the  mental  childhood  the  world  offers  similar  adaptations. 
All  the  sciences  begin  in  the  cradle.  In  the  simplest  form  ob- 
served by  the  child  lies  the  beginning  of  both  Natural  History 
and  Geometry.  In  its  first  conscious  exercise  of  motion  and 
force  b^n  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics.    In  the  watched 
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play  of  a  sunbeam  is  read  the  first  lesson  in  Optics  and  Astron- 
omy. With  the.  counted  fingers  begins  Elementary  Arithmetic. 
The  first  expeditions  of  the  tiny  pattering  feet  invade  the  realms 
of  Geography  and  Geology,  and  the  busy  play  of  childish  hands 
explore  half  a  score  of  sciences.  Even  tho  metaphysical  sci- 
ences are  begun  here.  In  the  recognized  word  of  endearment, 
or  the  familiarized  call  to  food,  both  Language  and  Logic  has 
a  place ;  and  Mental  Philosophy  begins  with  the  first  perception 
of  thought  or  feeling  read  by  the  child  in  the  mother's  face.  No 
pupil  enters  our  public  schools  who  has  not  already  begun  the 
study  of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  acquired  hundreds  of 
facts  in  every  one  of  the  sciences.  Every  science,  in  its  infancy, 
began  with  just  such  facts  as  these,  —  simple  facts  of  sense ; 
and  centuries  of  observation  and  slow  accumulation  passed  by, 
before  the  scientific  formula  was  reached,  and  the  underlying  phil- 
osophies emerged  to  view. 

Now,  by  precisely  the  same  paths  by  which  the  race  has 
reached  the  knowledge  of  science,  must  each  child  travel  to 
the  same  attainment.  They  move,  it  is  true,  over  a  beaten 
road,  and  under  the  lead  of  experienced  guides,  and  thus  com- 
pass in  months  what  it  cost  humanity  ages  to  learn ;  but  the 
path  from  ignorance  to  enlightenment  must  remain  forever  the 
same,  beginning  in  perceived  fact,  and  ending  only  in  rational 
philosophies. 

A  true  course  of  study,  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, must  consist,  not  in  a  succession  of  sciences,  but  in  the 
successive  stages  of  the  same  sciences.  If  the  primary  grade 
be  employed  in  the  observation  of  simple  facts,  a  second  grade 
will  learn  to  classify  and  combine  these  facts ;  and  only  in  the 
final  grade  will  pupils  study  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
the  sciences. 

Beautifully  correspondent  to  this  sequence  in  truths  is  the  un- 
folding march  of  the  mental  faculties.  First,  the  senses  take  the 
field,  a  pioneer  corps,  to  explore  the  new  territories  of  knowl- 
edge, and  gather  materials  for  the  future  works.  The  intellec- 
tual life  of  childhocxl  lies  all  concentered  in  the  senses.  Next 
after  these,  the  conception,  memory,  and  assooialicni  advance 
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to  their  work.  The  gathered  facts  of  sense  arrange  themselves 
in  groups  and  classes,  and  the  secondary  facts  of  resemblance 
and  difference  with  the  general  notions  of  quality  reveal  them- 
selves. Then  the  judgment  and  imagination  appear  on  the  field, 
the  work  of  construction  begins,  and  another  and  subtler  class 
of  truths  is  evolved.  Practical  principles  and  working  laws  are 
seized  and  applied,  and  the  stage  of  the  practical  arts  is  reached. 
Finally,  the  riper  reason  comes  into  action,  and  marshals  the  rich 
array  of  facts  and  truths  under  comprehensive  formulas  and 
scientific  generalizations,  and  mounts  to  the  conquest  of  the 
great  centres  and  citadels  of  truth,  the  ultimate  and  aU-explain- 
ing  philosophy. 

Thus  has  nature  provided  successive  grades  of  knowledge  for 
the  advancing  intelligence ;  and  thus,  in  exact  correspondence, 
do  the  successive  stages  of  mental  growth  answer  to  the  logi- 
cal unfold ings  of  science.  Thus  does  destiny  forerun  develop- 
ment, and  thus  does  development  fulfil  destiny. 

How  false,  if  all  this  be  true,  is  that  plan  of  study  which 
would  master  entire  sciences  in  succession,  finishing  one  to  its 
final  philosophy,  before  learning  the  first  facts  of  another ;  and 
how  worse  than  foolish  is  that  method  of  instruction  which  would 
advance,  by  the  simple  study  of  books,  to  the  conquest  of  any 
science,  through  its  definitions  and  descriptions,  while  the  senses 
have  never  seen  or  recognized  the  simple  natural  facts  that  form 
its  very  substance  !  What  wonder  that  the  geologist  and  chem- 
ist of  the  schoolroom  knows  so  little  of  the  geology  and  chemistry 
of  nature,  or  that  the  student  of  maps  remains  in  pitiable  ignor- 
ance of  the  real  earth  ? 

But  there  is  another  and  not  less  vital  law  of  education  grow- 
ing out  of  the  views  we  have  taken.  The  child  is  in  the  world 
not  merely  to  study  it,  but  to  master  it,  —  to  work  out  his  des- 
tiny in  it ;  to  nourish  his  soul  with  its  knowledges,  indeed,  but 
also  to  win  power  and  sustenance  by  the  use  of  these  knowl- 
edges. Deeds  are  the  fitting  crown,  as  they  are  the  final  oon- 
firmations  of  truth.  ^^The  knowledge  that  holds  good  in 
working,  —  cleave  thou  to  that,"  says  Carlyle;  **for  Nature 
herself  accredits  that,  —  says  yea  to  that."     ««  Doubt,  of  what- 
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soever  kind,  can  be  ended  by  action  alone.**  How  obvious, 
then,  that  all  study  of  nature  should  be  with  this  practical  in- 
tent, and  that  the  knowledge  first  sought  should  be  of  the  things 
just  about  us,  that  we  may  solve  the  problems  of  our  own  daily 
experience ;  that  we  may  come  to  the  mastery,  first  of  all,  of 
nature  in  our  own  dooryard  and  domicile  I  Is  it  not  a  too  com- 
mon fault,  even  when  education  begins  with  the  facts  nearest 
home,  that  it  is  speedily  led  off,  on  the  track  of  scientific  gene- 
ralizations, to  remote  lands  and  to  facts  dimly  known  to  us  only 
through  the  testimony  of  others,  while  our  very  hearthstones  are 
full  of  unread  riddles?  We  grow  wise  in  other  men's  wisdom, 
but  leave  all  unstudied  and  unsolved  the  problems  on  which 
health  and  happiness  depend.  I  know,  and  consent  to,  much 
if  not  all  that  is  said  in  favor  of  disciplinary  studies ;  but  of 
what  value  is  that  education  that  does  not  give  us  the  eye  quick 
to  see,  and  the  mind  prompt  and  wise  to  meet  the  emergencies 
of  our  own  every-day  life  ? 

But  there  is  still  another  law  of  education  lying  inwrapped 
in  our  statement.  Knowledge  of  nature,  however  complete  or 
practical,  does  not  fill  out  the  measure  of  man's  relations  to  na- 
ture. The  intellect  is  not  the  only  mental  power  concerned. 
Nature  has  her  mighty  laws  commanding  obedience,  and  her  re- 
splendent beauties  to  be  admired,  as  well  as  her  truths  to  be 
learned.  The  world  is  a  home,  as  well  as  a  workshop.  **  Mother 
earth  "  is  something  more  than  an  empty  epithet.  There  is  a 
deep  truth  in  it.  Her  great  household  is  haunted  with  a  thou- 
sand subtle  sympathies  that  bind  her  children  to  her  breast,  and, 
as  a  clear-seeing  poet  has  sung, — 

•<  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visihle  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  hinguage." 

By  what  multiplied  arrangements  of  summer  heat  and  winter 
cold,  of  resistless  storms,  of  slow-growing  harvests,  of  endless 
changes,  does  Nature  train  the  human  will  to  a  great  and 
patient  obedience;  and  by  what  ceaseless  shows  of  glorious 
beauty  does  she  seek  to  lift  the  human  heart  to  a  noble  delight 
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in  her  mighty  system  of  things !  And  what  educational  ac- 
quirement is  more  valuable  than  this  love  of  Nature  ?  How  the 
soul  lifts  and  expands  under  it !  How  the  heart  softens  and 
grows  purer  and  stronger  by  its  ministiy ! 

And  even  the  intellect  quickens  to  a  higher  activity  and  to  a 
more  penetrating  power  under  this  deep  and  reverent  love.  No 
great  master  of  science  can  be  found  who  is  not  also  an  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  the  fields  he  explores.  With  what  evident  de- 
light did  the  pen  of  Hugh  Miller  linger  over  the  descriptions 
•f  the  landscapes  and  rocks ;  and  how  sublime  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  our  own  martyred  and  glorified  Mitchell  talked  of 
the  stars !  And  this  is  a  part  of  destiny,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  forces  of  education.  No  element  in  a  profound  philos- 
ophy of  human  culture  is  more  significant  than  this. 

To  sum  up,  in  brief,  then,  the  main  doctrines  we  have  reached 

in  this  first  of  the  three  great  fields  of  education,  I  repeat,  — 

« 

1 .  Education  must  proceed  by  such  steps  as  God  has  estab- 
lished in  the  sequences  of  knowledge  and  in  the  answering 
stages  of  mental  growth.  This  is  the  great  predetermined  path 
of  development,  and  is  the  determining  law  in  all  true  courses 
of  study. 

2.  Education  must  keep  abreast  with  the  present  circum- 
stances and  wants  of  the  child,  and  maintain  always  its  prac- 
tical intent.  As  it  is  the  labor  and  food  which  fill  to-day's 
duties  and  desires,  that  fit  for  those  of  to-morrow,  so  it  is  at 
all  periods  the  study  and  solution  of  the  questions  just  about 
us  which  educate  us  to  study  and  solve,  when  we  reach  them, 
the  questions  yet  before  us.  Education,  which  begins  always 
in  experience  never  transcends  a  true  experience.  Knowledge 
sweeps  outward  towards  the  infinite  only  as  the  soul  rises  in 
its  questionings  towards  this  outer  limit  of  thought. 

3.  Education  must  lead  to  the  love  and  enjoyment  of  nature 
and  truth.  This  is  the  mighty  developing  force  by  which  all 
true  growth  and  culture  go  on.  The  food  forced  into  the 
stomach  or  taken  only  from  duty,  burdens  rather  than  builds 
the  body. 
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I  cannot  pause  now  to  explain  the  wide  applications  or  the 
fine  agreements  of  these  great  laws,  nor  to  show  how  a  whole 
system  of  methods  may  be  unfolded  from  them.  Let  us  ad- 
vance to  another  field. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  on  familiar  ground,  and  dealt  mostly 
with  common  and  received  opinions.  I  enter  now  the  territory 
embraced  by  my  second  equation,  and  find  the  child  standing 
in  the  presence  of  society.  We  are  now  to  inquire  how  this 
wonderful  social  nature  may  be  reared  up  to  fill  its  appointed 
place,  and  play  its  part  in  the  great  array  and  endless  movements 
of  society. 

I  shall  not  tarry  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  proper  and  need- 
ful work  of  education  to  fit  a  child  for  social  life.  Social  des- 
tinies imply  and  demand  social  development.  It  is  true  the 
wide-spread  neglect  of  this  branch  of  education  in  our  public 
schools  might  be  taken  as  a  general  confession  of  unbelief  in  its 
practicability ;  while  the  poor  results  of  the  ill-contrived  efforts 
of  certain  fashionable  schools  to  make  their  pupils  adepts  in 
social  arte,  might  be  counted  as  proof  that  social  education  in 
schools  must  be  a  failure.  But  the  common  sense  of  the  world 
perpetually  witnesses  that  man  may  be  educated  for  society  as 
well  as  for  science.  For  in  what  does  the  civilized  nation  differ 
from  the  savage,  if  not  in  the  higher  social  culture  which  its 
citizens  have  attained ;  and  what  prevente  the  civilized  nation 
from  sinking  back  into  barbarism,  but  the  education  which  each 
generation  gives  to  ite  successors  in  the  arte,  customs,  and  ideas 
of  ite  social  state  ?  And  in  what  does  the  rude  and  uncultured 
boor  differ  from  the  cultivated  and  intelligent  gentleman,  but  in 
that  the  boor  is  rude  and  uncultured^  and  the  gentleman  is  cuUi' 
voted  and  intelligent?  Thus  does  our  common  speech  witness 
to  our  common  belief  that  social  knowledge  and  power  and  grace 
are  legitimate  aims  and  familiar  producte  of  culture  or  education. 

But  if  ite  practicability  were  far  more  doubtful  than  it  is,  still 
would  ite  vast  importance  and  urgent  necessity  demand  per- 
petual efforte  for  ite  attainment.  For,  remembering  that  human 
society  is  of  divine  origin,  being  decreed  in  the  constitution  of 
things,  and  therefore  of  permanent  existence ;  and  remembering 
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that  80  large  a  section  of  each  man's  powers  is  social  that  he 
cannot  safely  withdraw  from  society ;  and  reflecting  that,  by 
virtue  of  these  indissoluble  bonds,  there  must  ever  be  a  close 
sympathy  and  a  community  of  fate  between  society  and  its 
members ;  that  if  one  member  suffers  all  suffer  with  it ;  that  the 
common  weal  is  the  weal  of  each,  and  the  common  woe  is  the 
woe  of  all ;  that  the  vices  of  the  ignorant  become  disorders  in 
the  state,  and  that  each  citizen  must  suffer  in  his  property  and 
rights  by  every  great  evil  that  taints  the  body  politic ;  and  that, 
finally,  the  nations  tremble  under  every  blow  dealt  against  an 
oppressed  people ;  —  pondering  all  this  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
ments of  history  and  the  facts  of  daily -experience,  how  vital, 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state,  seems  the  necessity  of 
that  education  that  shall  teach  mankind  their  relations  and  duties 
to  society,  and  train  and  inspire  them  to  the  exercise  of  social 
virtues. 

And  if  in  the  world  at  large  this  be  true,  how  doubly  im- 
pressive its  truth  in  a  land  like  ours,  where  every  social  faculty 
is  free,  and  every  social  function,  from  the  fireside  to  the  forum, 
from  the  citizen  to  the  sovereign,  is  open  to  each  man ;  in  the 
land  where  the  people  are  not  the  *'  Tiers  Etaty**  but  the  entire 
statey  where,  from  voting  people  to  President  people,  it  is  always 
and  everywhere  the  people ;  and  where,  therefore,  the  real,  if 
not  the  written,  constitution  of  the  government  is  the  fixed  sen- 
timent and  will  of  the  people ;  in  such  a  land  how  tremendous 
the  need  of  educating  men  for  society,  and  training  the  children 
of  the  state  to  the  love  and  care  of  the  state. 

How  terribly  do  the  great  troubles  of  the  times,  the  fiital 
thunder-speech  of  this  war,  testify  at  once  to  the  sad  neglect 
and  to  the  vital  need  of  a  truer  education  of  the  American 
people  in  the  learning  of  social  truths  and  social  duties.  God 
is  sending  us  to  this  awful  school  to  learn  afresh  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  lessons  of  national  morality. 

It  is  true  there  are  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  a  true  social  edu- 
cation which  do  not  meet  os  in  the  scientific.  Two  obstacles 
seem  especially  formidable.    First,  society  itself  is  diseased,  and 

full  of  false  sentimeiits  and  practical  evils  which  tend  to  neutral- 
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ize  all  true  teachings.  Selfishness,  sensuality,  and  folly  set 
downward  like*  the  ceaseless  flow  of  some  mighty  river,  render- 
ing almost  hopeless  the  parent's  or  teacher's  effort  to  carry  up- 
ward to  purer  regions  the  children  of  his  care.  And  besides  the 
corrupting  influences  so  rife  in  the  world,  there  is  a  threat  of 
failure  and  ruin  ever  held  over  him  who  shall  dare  to  be  per- 
fectly pure  and  to  do  perfectly  right. 

The  second  obstacle  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  the  adoption  of 
any  just  standard  of  social  education.  The  ideal  of  the  well- 
trained  citizen  is  not  by  any  means  well  and  clearly  developed 
in  the  public  mind,  and  not  only  many  parents,  but  large 
bodies  of  citizens,  might  strenuously  object  to  a  training  such 
as  truth  must  demand.  Even  so  acute  a  writer  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  that  singular  chapter  on  Moral  Education,  from 
which  all  morals  are  carefully  left  out,  warns  us  that  it  will  not 
answer  to  educate  a  man  to  sentiments  in  advance  of  his  times. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  pupil  much  better  than 
his  fellows.  To  train  a  child  to  become  a  great  and  just  and 
helpful  man  among  his  fellows,  —  to  inspire  him  with  a  pure 
and  loyal  spirit  that  will  not  wink  at  social  sins,  or  share  in  the 
fruits  of  iniquity,  —  to  give  him  a  generous  soul  that  will  scorn 
to  roll  in  wealth  while  the  weak  and  die  unfortunate  are  pining 
in  poverty  or  perishing  from  want,  and  to  teach  him  especially 
a  philanthropy  so  broad-breasted  and  Godlike  that  it  will  sternly 
refuse  to  shut  its  justice  and  its  mercy  in,  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  State  lines  or  National  boundaries,  leaving  *^out  in 
the  cold,"  and  counting  as  having  no  rights  worthy  of  respect, 
men  of  another  race  or  color  or  creed.  Such  a  social  education 
aa  this  may  be  high,  heroic,  divine ;  but,  alas  I  it  would  not 
pay  in  the  market,  and  would  render  its  possessor  singular,  if 
not  even  a  ^^  terrible  fanatic." 

But,  despite. all  obstacles,  the  great  laws  of  social  growth  and 
social  well-being  remain  in  eternal  force,  and  the  problem  of 
social  education  must  yet  be  worked  out  on  this  earth.  It  must 
be  tested  and  proved  whether  the  development  in  this  part  of 
man's  nature  may  safely  answer  to  his  divinely  appointed  des- 
tiny ;  whether  it  is  safe  to  educate  the  citizen  to  be  what  Crod 
designed  him  to  be. 
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Let  U8  forward  then  to  mark  briefly  some  of  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  this  department  of  education.  And  here,  at  the 
outset,  meet  us  the  old  questions,  Is  social  education  also  a  cul- 
tured growth  under  natural  laws?  Are  there  natural  adaptations 
in  the  bosom  of  society  to  meet  the  successive  stages  of  the 
child's  social  development  ?  It  needs  but  brief  reflection  to 
answer  these  questions. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  life  tlie  child  is  met  by  society  rep- 
resented by  his  mother.  Her  tender  caresses  awaken  his  social 
perceptions  and  teach  him  the  first  lessons  of  that  great  social 
science  or  sentiment  of  love  of  kind,  afterwards  to  be  expanded 
into  friendships,  patriotism,  and  philanthropy.  Her  ceaseless 
care  awakens  that  other  great  social  sentiment  of  faith  in  man- 
kind, which  will  unfold,  in  due  time,  into  that  great  framework 
of  public  and  private  trust  which  underlies  and  supports  all 
traffic  and  government  among  men.  Thus  does  scoial  science, 
like  all  other,  begin  in  the  cradle. 

Next  comes  society  as  represented  by  the  father,  —  society 
working,  organizing,  and  governing, — society  with  its  social 
order,  its  industries,  and  its  laws.  And,  finally,  in  the  persons 
of  brothers  and  sisters ;  society  in  its  equality,  its  fraternity, 
and  its  reciprocal  rights  appears,  and  the  miniature  state  stands 
complete. 

Beyond  the  family  there  arise,  in  turn,  to  the  young  student 
of  social  science,  other  and  larger  communities,  offering  other 
and  wider  illustrations  of  social  laws ;  and,  step  by  step,  keeping 
pace  with  this  successive  enlargement  of  social  duties,  comes 
the  development  of  social  faculties  and  sentiments,  till  the  child 
rises  into  the  citizen,  and  takes  his  place  in  that  grander  family 
which  we  call  the  state. 

And  does  not  the  school  lie  exactly  in  the  line  of  this  devel- 
opment? A  society  lying  between  the  family  and  the  state, 
though  mostly  in  the  realm  of  the  family,  —  a  little  state,  with 
its  citizens,  rulers,  laws,  industries,  public  opinion,  and  common 
weal ;  to  make  it  a  true  school  for  the  social  nature,  what  is 
needed,  but  that  it  shaU  be  organized  into  a  true  society,  that 
its  well-administered  government  teach  the  practical  virtues  of 
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good  order  and  obedience,  and  that  the  social  sentiments  of 
benevolence,  justice,  truth,  and  love  of  the  public  good  be 
woven  into  the  practical  habits  of  the  playground  and  school- 
room. 

There  are,  indeed,  positive  sciences  to  be  learned  in  this  as 
in  other  education.  Language,  logic,  history,  moral  philosophy 
and  political  economy,  are  all,  in  the  main,  social  branches,  and 
all  needful  to  the  full  education  of  the  good  citizen.  But  these 
also  begin  with  infancy,  and  are  studied  in  their  primary  facts 
by  every  pupil  that  enters  our  schools. 

And  there  is  another  department  of  positive  inculcations, 
already  hinted  at,  which  are  necessary  to  a  true  social  educa- 
tion, and  which  our  schools  may  teach.  I  mean  the  moral  and 
social  sentiments,  the  love  of  truth  and  justice,  the  love  of 
liberty  and  right,  the  love  of  country  and  of  man.  History, 
past  and  present,  is  full  of  brilliant  examples  by  which  child- 
hood may  be  stirred  to  the  emulation  of  these  great  virtues ;  and 
daily  readings  in  the  schoolroom  with  daily  practice  in  the  school 
life  will  speedily  establish  these  principles  in  the  heart  as  an 
inspiring  force,  and  work  them  into  the  habits  as  stable  elements 
of  character. 

Of  the  training  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  arts,  and  of 
instruction  in  political  duties,  I  can  offer  no  discussion,  though 
these  also  lie  within  the  lines  of  social  destiny,  and  hence  of 
Bocial  education. 

But  I  cannot  pass  thus  lightly  the  training  by  which  the 
diild  is  to  be  fitted  to  enjoy  society,  to  find  happiness  in  its 
daily  intercourse,  and  to  grow  up  to  grander  power  and  beauty 
by  its  ministrations.  Chief  in  this  training  is  the  exercise  of  a 
broad  and  generous  sympathy  with  humanity  itself,  such  as 
welds  the  soul  to  its  kind  and  makes  it  a  sharer  in  all  the  toils 
and  triumphs  of  the  race.  But  next  to  this  ranks  the  power  to 
influence  society,  and  to  contribute  to  the  general  happiness. 
In  this  consists  the  grandeur  of  the  social  life.  And  here  lies 
the  great  value  of  the  power  of  speech,  the  ability  to  talk,  to 
tell  without  embarrassment  and  without  punful  effort,  our  ex- 
perience and  our  thoughts,  and  win  with  an  easy  eloquence  our 
way  to  the  hearts  of  our  fellow-men. 
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To  sum  up  these  hurried  hints  in  some  more  formal  state- 
ments :  — 

1.  Social  education,  like  scientific,  must  proceed  by  regular 
and  natural  steps,  marked  by  the  successive  stages  of  society 
from  its  beginning  in  the  family  to  its  culmination  in  the  state. 
The  child  bom  into  society,  must  serve  in  all  its  grades,  before 
he  can  be  crowned  with  its  final  grace. 

2.  Social  education,  like  scientific,  must  maintain  alvrays  a 
practical  intent,  fitting  the  child  for  present  duties  and  for  life 
in  his  own  country  and  times,  avoiding  the  false  and  the  tem- 
porary, and  looking  to  the  permanent  and  the  true. 

3.  Social  education  should  seek  the  well-being  lK)th  of  the 
individual  and  of  society.  In  the  social,  as  in  the  scientific, 
happiness  is  the  impelling  power  in  learning. 

I  can  only  advert  to  the  evident  truth  that  social  education 
overlies  and  vitally  interweaves  with  that  which  we  have  called 
scientific.  It  is  not  so  much  another  education,  as  it  is  the  same 
raised  to  higher  uses,  with  an  added  section.  To  be  a  good 
citizen  presupposes  a  healthful,  intelligent,  and  happy  man. 
All  the  learning  of  the  solitary  recluse  is  needed  by  the  member 
of  society.  But  social  education  lifts  the  scientific  into  nobler 
applications,  and  quickens  it  to  a  grander  growth,  by  the  added 
stimulus  of  these  new  aims.  Nature  unfolds  to  a  sublimer 
significance  when  human  society  enters  amid  her  scenes.  Her 
riddles  become  revealed  truths  when  read  in  the  light  of  human 
needs.  Thus  the  two  equations  combine  in  the  solution,  and 
become  one.  But  both  were  needed  for  the  full  solution  of  the 
problem. 

There  remains  the  third  and  grandest  chapter  in  my  theme, 
the  education  of  man  on  the  religious  and  divine  side,  the  last 
and  highest  realm  of  destiny.  But  my  hour  is  already  gone, 
and  I  must  leave  its  discussion  to  those  other  and  more  favored 
hours  to  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  adjourn  so  nuuiy  of  the 
great  fields  which  have  opened  along  my  main  line  of  thought. 
I  can  only  avow  here  my  earnest  belief  in  the  possibility  of  such 
education,  and  reaffirm,  with  all  the  energy  I  can  use,  its  vital 
importance  and  necessity.  Beyond  doubt  there  are  laws  and 
provisions,  hidden  in  the  divine  order  of  things,  for  man'i 
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opment  God  ward,  —  Jacob's  ladders,  along  whose  graded  steps 
we  may  mount  heavenward.  Certainly  there  is  a  natural  order, 
— a  true  philosophy  of  education  in  this  department  also. 

Doubtless  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  religious 
education,  even  more  serious  than  those  in  the  way  of  the  social ; 
but  seeing  all  the  difficulties,  who  dare  pause?  Safety  and  per- 
fection lie  beyond.  In  the  great  trinity  of  teaching,  we  cannot 
successfully  leave  the  noblest  and  mightiest  element  out.  As 
the  scientific  rises  to  a  higher  development  in  the  social,  so  the 
social  and  scientific  culminate  and  are  complete  only  in  the 
religious.  Man,  the  thinker,  reaches  the  summit  of  his  thought 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite.  The  last  word  in  science 
is  God.  Man,  the  citizen,  finds  the  ultimate  bond  of  his  social 
and  political  power  in  the  common  relation  of  all  to  the  Father 
of  all.  And  so  the  last  word  of  society  —  of  politics — is  also 
God.  Thus  the  thinker  and  citizen  are  only  complete  in  the 
worshipper.     Development  ends  only  in  destiny. 

Let  us  now  learn  the  parable  of  the  planet.  Not  by  the  strug- 
gling forces  pent  in  her  own  heart,  docs  our  mother  Earth  move 
through  her  orbit ;  but  by  the  celestial  attractions  which  reach 
her  from  above.  Not  by  the  light  of  fires  kindled  on  her  bosom, 
or  bursting  from  her  volcanoes,  does  she  shine  as  a  star  in  the 
heavens ;  but  by  the  radiance  of  the  glorious  sun,  whose  light 
she  borrows  and  reflects.  Not  by  the  wannth  of  her  subterra- 
nean fires,  does  she  melt  the  snows  of  winter  from  her  breast, 
and  robe  herself  in  living  green ;  but  by  the  genial  glow  that 
falls  u[K>n  her  from  on  high. 

So  with  the  soul  of  man.  Not  by  the  power  of  selfish  pur- 
poses can  it  rise  to  the  sublime  fulfilment  of  its  destiny.  Not 
by  the  knowledge  bom  of  its  own  reason,  or  gained  by  its  own 
insight,  can  it  light  its  way  through  the  heavens  of  truth.  Not 
by  the  warmth  of  self-inspired  and  self-seeking  aflTections  will 
it  ever  burst  forth  into  the  glory  and  fruitfulness  of  a  beneficent 
and  heroic  life.  Celestial  motives  must  move  it,  heavenly  wis- 
dom must  illuminate  it,  and  a  divine  love  must  warm  it,  before 
it  can  rise  from  being  a  mere  meteor  soul  shooting  athwart  the 
fields  of  life,  to  be  a  grand  planetary  soul  shining  in  the  skies 
i        of  endless  blessedness. 


THE    JESUITS  AND  TIEIR  SCHOOIiS. 


L   mSTOBIOAL    DBYlLOPiaQfT. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  rightly  the  schools  of  this  famous  Or- 
der without  some  knowledge  of  its  history.  All  its  institutions  both 
ecclesiastical  and  educational,  are  pervaded  by  one  spirit,  and  have 
reference  to  a  single  and  clearly  defined  end,  the  **  conversion  of 
heretics,"  and  elevation  of  the  church  of  Rome.  We  must,  there- 
fore, begin  our  inquiries  with  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  circum- 
stances, that  called  the  Order  or  Society  of  Jesus  into  being,  and 
determined  the  character  of  its  development 

Its  founder  was  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,  usually  known  as 
Ignatius  von  Loyola,  the  youngest  son  of  a  noble  Spanish  family, 
and  bom  in  1491.  His  youth  was  spent  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  and  he  was  early  distinguished  for  the  chivalric  tone  of 
his  character,  and  his  reverence  for  holy  things,  as  well  as  for  his 
proficiency  in  martial  exercises,  and  for  his  courage.  Being  wounded 
at  the  seige  of  Pampelona  in  1521,  a  wound  which  made  him  lame 
for  life,  he  was  taken  to  his  father's  castle,  where  he  amused  the 
weary  hours  of  his  confinement  by  reading  tales  of  knightly  adven- 
tures. But  his  attention  was  soon  turned  to  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
and  the  records  of  their  holy  devotion,  and  heroic  self-sacrifice, 
awakened  in  him  a  passionate  desire  to  walk  in  their  st^ps.  With 
all  the  energy  of  his  fiery  nature,  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  go  forth  as  her  champion  and  suIkIuo 
the  heathen  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith.  At  this  time,  and  for 
many  years  later,  he  seems  to  have  looked  upon  Jerusalem  as  the 
fitting  field  for  his  activity.  So  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  wound, 
he  clothed  himself  in  a  beggar's  garb,  and  wandered  over  Spain,  till 
reaching  Barcelona,  he  embarked  for  Jerusalem.  Here  he  was  not 
permitted  long  to  remain ;  and  we  soon  find  him  again  in  Spain,  en- 
deavoring to  supply  the  defects  of  his  education  by  the  study  of 
grammar  and  philosophy.  He  was  supported  by  alms,  and  devoted 
his  time  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  At  this  time  his  enthusiastio  char- 
acter, and  the  ecstacies  and  dreams  and  visions,  of  which  he  was 
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the  subject^  and  his  zeal  in  teaching,  awakened  the  suspicions  of  the ' 
Inquisition  that  he  was  a  member  of  some  heretical  sect,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  for  forty  days,  and  ordered  to  give  up  all  discourse  upon 
spiritual  matters,  for  four  years.  This  he  would  not  do,  and  leaving 
Spain  In  1528,  fled  to  Paris.  Here  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbara,  he  re- 
newed his  studies ;  and  here  he  gathered  around  him  those  disciples, 
whose  names  afterward  became  so  fiiroous ;  Xavier,  Faber,  Lainez, 
Salmeron,  Bobadilla  and  Rodriguez.  These  he  bound  together  into  a 
little  society,  and  in  August  1534,  at  the  church  of  Montmartre,  they 
took  upon  themselves  the  oaths  of  poverty  and  celibacy,  and 
solemnly  bound  themselves  to  go,  after  the  expiration  of  their  studies, 
to  Jerusalem,  or  if  they  could  not  do  this,  to  put  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Pope,  to  go  where  he  might  choose  to  send  them. 
Tlie  next  year,  (1535,)  Ignatius  returned  to  Spain. 

In  January  1537  the  new  society  reassembled  at  Venice,  strength- 
ened by  three  new  members.  A  war  between  Venice  and  the  Turks 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  go  to  Jenisalem,  they  employe*! 
themselves  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city,  showing  wonderful  self-denial 
and  patience,  aiid  in  vigorous  attempts  to  awaken  a  higher  religi- 
ous life  in  the  hearts  of  the  clergy.  Here  they  received  admission 
to  the  oflSce  of  priests.  After  a  time,  leaving  Venice,  they  came  by 
different  routes  to  Rome.  Here  Uiey  devoted  themselves  by  day 
to  the  same  labors  among  the  sick  and  poor  as  at  Venice,  and  at 
night  they  consulted  together  respecting  the  constitution  and  form 
of  the  new  order.  But  it  was  some  time  ere  the  Pope  was  willing  to 
give  them  the  needed  permission,  it  being  then  a  question  in  the 
papal  councils  whether  the  number  of  monkish  institutions  should 
not  rather  be  diminished  than  increased.  It  was  not  till  August, 
1540,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  formally  authorized  and  estab- 
lished by  a  papal  bull.  The  number  of  members  was  at  first  limited 
to  sixty,  but  this  restriction  was,  three  years  later,  removed.  The 
first  step  of  the  new  order  was  the  choice  of  a  General  or  Chief,  and 
all  yotes  were  given  to  Ignatius.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  im- 
mediately after  devoted  himself,  for  several  weeks,  with  all  the  ardor 
of  his  nature,  to  the  personal  instruction  of  children  of  the  church. 
The  office  of  General,  Ignatius  held  to  his  death  in  1556. 

Before  examining  the  internal  organization  of  this  society,  let  ns 
follow  a  little  way  its  external  history.  The  labors  of  the  Jesuits 
embraced  three  departments,  preaching,  confession,  and  education. 
Of  the  latter,  Ranke  remarks;  *'To  this  they  thought  of  bind 
ing  themselves  from  the  first  by  a  special  clause  in  their  vows,  and 
altiiongh  thttt  was  not  done,  they  made  the  practice  of  this  dnij  im- 
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)>erative  by  the  most  cogent  rules.  Their  most  earnest  desire  was 
to  gain  the  rising  generation."  80  small  in  its  beginnings,  the  order 
very  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  influence.  At  the  time  of 
Loyola's  death  it  had  established  itself  in  thirteen  Provinces,  of  which 
seven  were  in  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  three  in  Italy.  Their 
schools  and  colleges  were  very  soon  found  in  most  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Catholic  Christendom.  The  Collegium  Romanum  was  estab- 
lished at  Rome  in  1550,  and  the  ColUgium  Oermanicum  for  the 
education  of  German  youth,  in  1552.  Other  national  colleges  of  the 
same  general  character  soon  followed, — one  for  the  English,  one  for 
the  Greeks,  one  for  the  Hungarians,  <fec.  In  1551,  Ferdinand  estab- 
lished a  college  at  Vienna;  in  1554,  one  was  founded  at  Coimbra 
in  Portugal;  in  1556,  one  in  Bavaria;  in  1559,  one  in  Munich. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII,  (1572 — 1585,)  was  very  active  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  said  that  twenty-two  Jesuit  colleges  owed  their  origin  to 
him.  In  a  very  few  years  the  education  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
of  the  leading  minds  in  all  the  parts  of  Europe  that  yielded  allegi- 
ance to  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

But  this  activity  was  not  confined  to  education.  Their  members 
were  busy  in  every  part  of  Protestant  Christendom  to  which  they 
could  get  access,  striving  to  bring  back  the  people  to  the  old  faith. 
And  their  missionaries  went  forth  into  all  parts  of  the  heathen  world, 
converting  idolaters,  and  establishing  churches.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  religious  enterprise,  they  were  conspicuous  among  their 
brethren,  and  in  most,  the  recognized  leaders. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Order  in  numbers,  and  in  educational 
influence,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that,  beginning  with  a  mem- 
bership limited  to  sixty,  in  the  year  1626  they  numbered  more  than 
fifteen  thousand,  divided  into  thirty-nine  Provinces,  and  possessing 
803  houses,  467  colleges,  and  thirty-six  seminaries.  In  1710,  they 
had  612  colleges,  and  twenty-four  universities,  besides  a  multitude 
of  lower  schools.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  their 
number  amounted  to  more  than  22,000,  with  660  colleges,  and  176 
seminaries,  and  in  Erance  alone,  they  had  almost  700  schools. 

But,  though  thus  successful,  the  Society  of  Jesus  met,  from  the 
first,  strong  Catholic  opposition  in  many  quarters.  Several  of  the 
other  orders,  especially  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  looked 
upon  it  with  great  jealousy  and  dislike.  Many  of  the  universities 
regarded  their  colleges  as  rival  institutions,  and  were  angry  at  the 
great  favor  showed  them  by  the  Pope,  and  princes,  and  nobility. 
And  some  of  the  Popes,  even,  feared  its  growing  power  and  popu- 
larity.   Very  early,  Paul  lY,  demanded  that  the  General  should  hold 
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Iu8  office  only  for  three  years,  and  not  for  life  as  the  constitatioii 
appointed,  but  tlie  Jesuits  resisted,  and  his  successors  yielded  the 
point.  Still  it  was  felt  by  the  papal  councils  that  the  power  in  his 
hands  was  excessive,  and  it  was  feared  that  it  might  be  wielded  to 
dangerous  ends,  a  fear  that  time  showed  to  be  just. 

To  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Order  would  be  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  it  became  numerous, 
rich  and  powerful,  it  lost  in  some  measure  its  early  religious  char- 
acter, and  became  ambitious  and  worldly.  Its  members  drew  upon 
themselves  the  hatred  of  kings  and  statesmen  by  their  continual 
intemiedling  in  political  affairs,  and  by  their  attempts  to  make  the 
authority  of  the  church  dominant  over  that  of  the  state.  For  this 
cause  they  were  banished  from  the  territories  of  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  as  early  as  1606.  With  increasing  wealth  came  luxury, 
and  many  of  the  lay  members  ehgaged  in  traffic  and  commerce ;  the 
extensive  ramifications  of  the  order  giving  them  great  facilities  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  commercial  enterprises.  The  Society 
thus  became  the  owner  of  large  factories  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
from  which  rich  revenues  were  derived.  The  richly  endowed  col- 
leges became  often  banks  of  exchange.  As  the  interests  of  the  Or- 
der were  held  paramount  to  all  other  interests,  they  did  not  hesitate, 
notwithstanding  the  vows  of  obedience,  to  array  themselves  against 
the  Pope,  when  they  found  it  for  their  advantage.  Thus  gradually 
they  lost  the  favor  of  all  parties,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  eiglit- 
eenth  century,  the  Society  was  driven  out  of  all  the  Catholic  king- 
doms of  Europe.  Russia  alone,  moved  by  considerations  of  the  ed- 
ucational advantages  derived  from  them,  offered  them  an  asylum.  In 
1773,  Pope  Clement  XIV,  suppressed  the  Order.  But  though  thus 
formally  dissolved,  the  Society  still  kept  up  its  oiganization  in  secret, 
and  its  members,  though  under  other  names,  labored  incessantly  to  re- 
gain their  former  position.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1814,  under  Pope 
Gregory,  that  the  decree  of  dissolution  was  repealed.  Its  history  from 
that  time  has  been  varied,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  slowly  but  stead- 
ily gaining  in  numbers  and  influence.  In  1844,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  estimated  at  4,133,  in  1855,  at  5,510,  in  1860,  at  7,144.  This 
latter  number  was  thus  divided ;  in  France  2,181,  in  Belgium  531,  in 
Holland  205,  in  Spain  680,  in  Austria  455,  in  Prussia  527,  in  Eng- 
land 379,  in  America  444,  in  Italy  1,742,  and  more  than  1,000  at 
different  missionary  stations. 

IL  INTXBNAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THB  BOOmT. 

We  turn  now  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  Society.     This  is 
simple  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  ends  it  had  in  view.    All 
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power  is  coDcentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  head  or  General,  (Pr€te* 
positus  Generalis,)  who  holds  his  office  for  life.  He  is  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  order,  represented  by  delegates  in  General  Congre- 
gation. This  body  can  give  him  advice  in  particular  cases,  but  can 
not  control  him  in  his  actions.  He  is  to  the  Order,  what  the  Pope 
is  to  the  church,  the  representative  of  God.  "  In  him  should  Christ 
be  honored  as  present  in  his  person."  The  ultimate  decision  rests 
with  him  alone,  and  only  in  case  of  some  very  flagrant  and  gross 
abuse  of  his  authority,  can  the  General  Congregation  interfere  to 
depose  him.  It  should  be  said  that  hitherto  no  such  deposition 
has  ever  taken  place.  This  possession  for  life  of  almost  absolute 
power,  lifts  the  General  above  all  fear  of  those  under  him,  and  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  seek,  by  favoritism,  or  weak  concessions  to  faction, 
a  transient  popularity.  In  the  hands  of  a  strong,  sagacious  man,  it 
gives  a  stable  character  to  the  policy  of  the  Order,  and  a  unity  and 
energy  of  action  attainable  in  no  other  way.  But  his  knowledge 
of  the  characters  and  capacities  of  its  members  must  be  commen- 
surate with  his  power  over  them,  to  enable  him  to  employ  them  with 
wisdom,  and  to  this  end  he  is  the  ultimate  depository  of  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  confessional.  Thus  he  knows  what  is  passing  in  the 
hearts  of  all  under  him,  and  can  wisely  choose  his  instruments,  and 
adapt  his  measures  to  the  end  to  be  attained. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Order  stand  the  chiefs  of  various  pro- 
vinces, or  the  Provincials,  (Praqxmtus  Provincialis^  who  in  their 
several  jurisdictions  represent  him,  and  are  responsible  only  to  him. 
These  hold  their  offices  for  three  years.  After  them  come  the 
heads  of  Houses,  the  rectors  of  Colleges,  and  the  superiors  of  the 
Residences,  who  also  all  hold  their  offices  for  three  years. 

Aside  from  these  official  distinctions,  the  members  of  the  society 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  the  Professed,  Coadjutors,  Scholastics, 
and  Novices.  The  latter  are  those  who  have  sought  admission  to 
the  order,  and  been  accepted,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  houses  estab- 
lished for  them,  there  to  spend  the  two  years  of  their  novitiate  in 
meditation  and  prayer,  and  in  the  performance  of  various  specified 
labors,  under  the  care  of  the  master  of  the  novices,  {moLgUter  mm- 
tiorum,)  Having  successfully  passed  this  period  of  probation,  the 
novice  enters  into  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  society,  and  becomes  a 
scholastic.  Here  he  gives  five  or  six  years  to  the  study  of  grammar, 
and  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  d^c ;  and  having  completed  the  coursei 
enters  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  As  a  teacher,  he  begins  with  the 
lower  clasA,  and  teaches  it  in  the  same  order  of  studies  through  which 
he  himself  has  just  passed.    After  five  or  six  years  thns  spent^  he 
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enters  upon  the  study  of  theology,  to  which  four  or  six  years  are 
given.  Then  a  year  is  spent  in  the  repetition  of  the  spiritual  exer- 
cises, and  the  probation  of  the  novitiate;  and  at  length  at  the  age 
of  30 — 32,  he  is  admitted  into  the  priesthood. 

Becoming  a  priest,  the  scholastic  takes  the  oath  either  as  a  coad- 
jutor spiritualis,  or  as  a  professed.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  is  this,  that  the  former  pronlises  to  devote  himself  with 
all  zeal  to  the  work  of  education,  while  the  latter  binds  himself  to 
execute  any  mission  the  Pope  may  intrust  to  him.  Ranke  in  his 
History  of  the  Popes,  thus  explains  the  way  in  which  the  distinction 
arose.  "  As  the  professed  members  had  bound  themselves  by  the 
fourth  vow  to  continual  travel  on  the  service  of  the  Pope,  it  was 
inconsistent  to  assign  to  them  so  many  colleges  as  were  now  required, 
establishments  that  conld  only  flourish  through  their  constant  pres- 
ence. Ignatius  soon  found  it  necessary  to  constitute  a  third  class, 
between  the  professed  and  the  novices,  spiritual  coadjutors,  priests 
like  the  others,  possessed  of  requisite  learning,  and  who  expressly 
engaged  themselves  to  the  duty  of  instructing  youth.  These  coad- 
jutors were  allowed  to  settle  themselves  in  the  several  localities,  be- 
come residents,  gain  influence,  and  control  education."  The  pro- 
fessed constitute  the  smaller  class,  and  are  really  the  aristocracy  of  the 
order,  since  from  their  ranks  only,  can  the  General  and  the  provin- 
cials be  taken,  and  they  are  the  authorized  members  of  the  Greneral 
Congregation.  Thus  under  the  General,  the  law  making  power,  and 
the  chief  offices,  are  in  their  power.  When  not  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Pope,  they  reside  in  houses  especially  appropriated 
to  their  use. 

The  coadjutors,  who  are  divided  into  several  classes,  some  engaged 
in  preaching  and  teaching,  coadjutoreB  spiritualeSj  some  in  secular  pur- 
smt&y  eoadjutores  temporcUes^  constitute,  with  the  scholastics,  the  largest 
and  most  laborious  part  of  the  order.  The  care  of  the  colleges,  and 
of  the  schools,  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  spiritual  coadju- 
tors, the  lay  coadjutors  fulfilling  other  duties.  By  bull  of  Paul  III, 
the  society  was  authorized  to  elect  lay  members,  to  be  employed  in 
various  kinds  of  secular  labor,  but  who  were  not  permanent  members, 
the  relation  ceasing  when  their  work  was  done. 

There  are  two  or  three  features  in  the  constitution  of  this  Order 
which  at  once  arrest  our  attention,  and  which  we  must  take  into 
account  if  we  would  explain  its  success,  or  understand  the  character 
and  working  of  its  institutions.  The  first  of  these  is  the  principle 
of  implicit  obedience.  In  none  of  the  monkish  orders  is  ihe  prin- 
ciple carried  so  far  as  here.    Each  member  most  obey  his  saperior 
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as  he  would  oboy  God.  So  long  as  a  command  does  not  involve 
manifest  sin,  it  is  binding  upon  the  conscience.  Superioris  vocemac 
JU8SU  non  secus  ac  Ckristi  vocem.  The  members  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  chiefs  as  passive  as  if  dead,  {ac  si  esaent  cadaver^)  or  as  a  stick 
that  yields  without  resistance  to  every  motion  of  the  hand  that  bears  it. 
Not  only  the  will,  but  the  understanding  was  so  to  be  brouglit  into 
subjection,  that  the  obedience  should  be  both  instantaneous  and 
unquestioning.  To  obey,  and  not  to  reason,  was  a  fundamental 
principle.  By  thus  making  one  will  to  pervade  the  body,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  there  might  be  perfect  unity  in  purpose  and  action,  and 
the  result  showed  the  correctness  of  this  belief.  The  boast  of  Ca)sar 
that  he  had  no  soldier  who  would  not  leap  into  the  sea  at  his  bid- 
ding, might  be  truly  made  by  the  Generals  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  but  with  this  essential  distinction,  that  the  former  obeyed  from 
personal  love  to  his  chief,  the  latter  because  the  command  came 
clothed  with  divine  authority. 

The  second  feature  to  be  noticed,  is  that  each  member  was  made 
to  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  Order  were  paramount  to  every  other 
interest.  Tliis  had  claims  upon  him  superior  to  those  of  kindred, 
and  friends,  and  country.  He  was  taught  to  say,  not  "  I  have  par- 
ents, and  brothers,  and  sisters,"  but,  "  I  had  parents,  and  brothers, 
and  sisters,  now  I  have  them  no  more."  It  is  said  of  Faber,  one  of 
Ignatius'  early  converts,  that  on  reaching  his  native  town  after  an  ab- 
sence of  some  years,  he  would  not  stop  to  visit  his  kindred  and 
friends,  but  passed  on.  This  was  deemed  a  highly  meritorious  act. 
He  was  to  be  dead  to  all  other  relationships  of  life,  and  alive  only 
to  those  which  bound  him  to  the  Society,  He  must  be  a  tme  cosmo- 
politan, a  sojourner,  as  he  might  be  sent  in  any  country,  but  a  citi- 
zen of  none.  To  the  prosperity  of  the  Order  he  consecrated  all  his 
energies,  to  it  all  things  were  made  subordinate.  It  stood  to  him 
instead  of  all  other  objects  of  affection,  of  family,  of  kindred,  of 
country.  Of  course  this  entire  devotion  pre-supposed  that  in  serving 
the  Order  he  believed  himself  to  be  serving  the  church,  and  God. 
Only  thus  believing,  was  it  possible  that  such  complete  self-abnega- 
tion could  so  have  gained  the  mastery. 

It  needs  no  observation  to  show  that  a  body  of  men  so  wholly 
under  the  will  of  their  chiefs,  so  dead  to  all  consideratipns  but  that 
of  the  success  of  their  Order,  must  have  been  potent  allies,  and  dan- 
gerous enemies.  All  historians  agree  that  their  efforts  stayed  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  conquest 
that  threatened  to  sweep  over  all  the  CaQioUo  conntriea  of  Buiope. 
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m.   EDUCATIONAL  INSTITTJTKS. 

We  turn  now  to  the  subject  which  especially  interests  us,  the  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  the  Jesuits.  As  we  have  seen,  from  the 
very  first  existence  of  the  Order,  the  instruction  of  the  young  had 
been  made  a  cardinal  point.  Wherever  its  members  went,  schools 
and  colleges,  and  universities,  were  rapidly  established.  In  a  short 
time  the  number  of  pupils  under  their  care,  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
was  very  large.  This  rapid  and  great  popularity  was  doubtless  in 
considerable  measure,  owing  to  their  zeal  and  energy,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  existing  schools  were  very  imperfect,  and  far  below  the  exi- 
gences of  the  times ;  but  something  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  system  of  education  they  adopted.  This 
system  received  its  definite  and  permanent  form,  under  *Acquaviva, 
the  fifth  General  of  the  order,  who  held  oflBce  from  1581  to  1615,  and 
a  man  highly  distinguished  for  his  administrative  ability.  The 
Congregation  that  elected  him,  recommended  that  a  commission 
should  be  appointed  of  six  fathers  from  the  various  Catholic  king- 
doms, who  should  draw  up  a  plan  of  study,  based  in  part,  upon  that 
followed  in  the  Collegium  Romanum.  This  commission  was  sub- 
sequently enlarged,  and  in  1599,  made  its  report.  The  order  of 
studies  as  then  adopted,  continued,  with  a  few  additions,  to  be  the 
order  till  the  dissolution  of  the  society,  in  1773.  After  its  restora- 
tion in  1814,  a  new  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  it;  but  it 
was  determined  in  General  Congregation  in  1820,  that  the  former 

'Claudius  Aequaviva,  the  flflh  General  of  the  order,  was  bom  In  the  province  of  Barl,  in 
■Duthern  Italy,  on  Sept.  14th,  1543.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  several  menibera  of  which  had 
highly  diftinguished  themoelveaboth  in  the  eerrice  of  the  state,  and  of  the  church.  A  bright 
career  was  open  before  him,  but  he  preferred,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  enter  into  the  Order 
of  Jesus.  Here  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  learning,  and  was  early  made 
a  Provincial,  first  at  Naples,  and  then  at  Rome.  He  was  elected  General  in  1681,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven.  It  is  said  ttiat  the  selection  of  so  young  a  man,  excited  the  surprise  of  the  Pope, 
but  it  was  justified  by  the  great  abilities  of  Acquaviva,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  at- 
fiiirs.  His  first  care  was  to  secure  to  the  Order  good  leaders,  not  only  virtuous  men,  but  such 
as  understood  their  position,  and  avoided  extremes.  The  times  were  stormy,  and  he  had  to 
reconcile  internal  dissensions,  and  ward  off  attacks  firom  without  His  relations  to  Pope 
Sextus  V,  were  often  delicate,  and  he  had  need  of  the  utmost  caution  not  tu  bring  about  an 
open  rupture.  Sextus  wished  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  order,  and  make  it  more  demo- 
cratic, and  less  under  the  direction  of  the  General,  and  also  to  withdraw  the  promised  sub- 
sidies. By  adroit  managment,  Acquaviva  pacified  the  Pope,  till  his  death  freed  the  Order  from 
the  impending  danger.  He  had  also  much  difllcuhy  in  making  the  Spanish  membsrs  of  the 
Order  obedient  to  his  authority. 

It  is,  however,  aa  the  author  of  the  famedntfio  Hudiorum^that  Acquaviva  is  best  known. 
He  named  in  IS8I,  a  commission  of  seven  persons  of  various  nations,  the  result  of  whose 
labors,  is  that  course  of  study  which  remains  In  subsunce,  in  use  to  day  in  all  the  Jesuit 
schools. 

Acquaviva  died  on  the  31st,  January,  1616,  after  a  Generalship  of  thirty>fonr  years.  Accord- 
ing to  d*  Alembert  the  Society  of  Jesus  owes  more  to  him  than  to  any  of  its  cbieft  for  its 
success  In  after  times.  The  work  which  he  did  seems  to  have  been  this— that  he  harmonized 
the  religious  and  political  elements,  and  made  the  Order  what  it  has  continued  to  be. 
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order  should  not  be  essentially  changed.  Little,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  the  matter  down  to  1830,  when  *  Roothaan,  the 
General  at  that  time,  appointed  a  new  commission.  The  changes 
made  by  this  commission  had  reference  mainly  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  study  ,theology,  philosophy,  mathematics  and  physics.  The 
ancient  course  of  instruction  in  the  lower  departments  was  left  un- 
changed, except  in  regard  to  modern  languages  and  history.  The 
reasons  given  for  thus  retaining  a  system  which  had  seemingly  be- 
come antiquated,  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

So  far  as  regards  the  external  organization  of  the  Jesuit  schools, 
we  find  them  to  partake  of  the  general  character  of  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Order.  No  one  not  a  member  was  permitted  to  teach, 
unless  in  some  cases  in  the  lowest  schools.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  every  member  after  spending  five  or  six  years  in  study,  was 
required  to  devote  a  like  period  to  teaching.  Thus  all  the  teachers 
were  not  only  members  of  the  society,  but  had  been  educated  by  it, 
and  were  familiar  with  its  methods  of  instruction.  And  in  the 
giving  of  instruction,  nothing  was  left  to  the  choice  or  will  of  the 
individual  teacher.  Every  thing,  even  to  the  details,  was  prescribed 
by  the  laws,  and  from  these  there  could  be  no  departure.  And  the 
same  principle  of  implicit  obedience  ruled  here  as  elsewhere.  As  it 
was  a  rule  of  the  Order  that  it  would  not  accept  any  college  which 
did  not,  in  addition  to  a  dwelling,  a  school  edifice,  and  a  church,  possess 
an  endowment  in  money  or  lands  sufficient  for  the  support  of  at 
least  fourteen  persons,  it  was  thus  raised  above  the  necessity  of  adapt- 
ing its  methods  of  instruction  to  popular  tastes,  or  of  imitating 
the  schools  around  them.  This  enabled  them  also  to  make  their  in- 
structions gratuitous,  a  circumstance  that  naturally  tended  much  to 
their  popularity.  The  care  of  these  endowments,  as  of  all  merely 
business  matters,  belonged  to  the  lay  brethren. 

OoUegei. 
The  colleges  were  of  three  classes,  according  to  the  number  of 
teachers.  The  first  must,  as  a  rule,  have  twenty,  the  second,  thirty, 
the  third,  which  ranked  as  a  university,  seventy.  The  general 
supervision  of  each  college  was  given  to  an  officer  called  a  rector, 
asuallv  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  older  teachers,  but  who  himself 
took  no  part  in  the  work  of  instruction.  To  him  it  belonged  to 
appoint  the  teachers  under  him,  to  note  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 

<  Roothaan  wan  bom  at  Amaterdam,  Nor.  S3d,  1786,  elected  General  of  the  Order,  18B9, 
and  died  8th  May,  1863.  Hia  activity  waa  eapeelally  directed  to  three  pointa ;  1,  Foreign  Mia* 
aiona ;  2,  the  promotion  of  acientific  atodiea ;  3,  the  more  aCrlct  practice  of  the  axarelaaa 
of  lcr«t*UB. 
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and  to  watch  over  all  that  concerned  the  prosperity  and  UBefalnest  of 
the  institution.  lie  was  appointed  by  the  Greneral,  or  his  plenopoten- 
tiary,  and  held  his  office  for  three  years,  and  all  must  render  obedience 
to  him  as  to  the  representative  of  Christ  Under  him  were  several 
officers  who  had  special  charge  of  the  studies,  and  discipline  of  the 
pupils,  and  who  were  like  himself,  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
spiritual  coadjutors.  With  the  colleges  were  generally  united  pen- 
sions, or  boarding  schools,  in  which  pupils,  especially  those  of  rich 
and  noble  families,  were  received  for  a  moderate  compensation ;  and 
sometimes  also  seminaries  for  the  education  of  priests.  There  were 
also  in  some  cases  day  schools  attended  by  youth,  who  boarded  at 
home,  and  these  were  open  to  the  children  of  Protestants  under 
certain  restrictions. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  institutions  divided  itself  into  higher 
and  lower ;  atvdia  superiora  et  inferiora.  The  smaller  colleges  lim- 
ited themselves  to  the  latter,  and  to  those  we  shall  mainly  here  con- 
fine ourselves.  The  lower  course  of  study  occupies  six  years,  which 
are  thus  divided :  the  first  year  is  occupied  with  the  school  Latin, 
or  the  rudiments ;  the  second,  with  grammar  in  its  first  elements ; 
the  third  with  syntax ;  all  these  are  called  the  grammatical  classes. 
The  fourth  year  is  occupied  with  philology  and  poetry,  and  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years  with  rhetoric ;  the  latter  two  are  called  the  humanity 
classes.  The  subjects  of  study,  the  books  to  be  used,  the  amount 
of  time  to  be  daily  spent,  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  are  all 
accurately  prescribed,  and  can  not  be  departed  from. 

The  character  of  this  course  of  study  can  be  understood  only  by 
keeping  in  view  the  feict,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue 
was  regarded  by  the  Jesuits  as  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  all 
other  knowledge  was  made  subordinate  to  this.  The  ability  to  speak 
it  and  write  it  with  correctness  and  fluency,  is  constantly  held  up 
before  the  pupils  as  the  chief  end  of  their  efforts.  The  Latin  has 
always  been  greatly  honored  in  the  Romish  church,  as  the  language 
of  the  ritual,  and  of  the  larger  part  of  her  theological  literature,  but 
to  the  members  of  the  Order  the  mastery  of  the  language  had  a 
special  value,  since  it  enabled  the  natives  of  different  countries  to 
converse  freely  with  each  other  whenever  they  met,  and  served  them 
as  a  secret  tongue,  when  they  wished  their  conversation  to  be  un- 
known. And  the  prominent  place  given  it  under  Acqnaviva,  it 
retains  even  to  our  own  day.  The  present  General  of  the  Order, 
(Peter  Beck,  chosen  1853,)  writing  to  the  minister  of  education 
of  Austria,  says,  "  Since  the  Latin  tongue  is  the  tongue  of  the  church, 
the  tongue  of  Christian  tradition,  and  since  in  this  tongue  the  scientific 
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treasures  of  all  ages  and  of  all  Bations  are  preserved,  and  n  other 
has  so  developed  itself  for  the  expression  of  faith  and  science,  the 
Society  of  Jesus  has  for  this  tongue  a  ^cial  love,  and  makes  use  of 
it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  its  schools.*' 

As  the  chief  object  in  this  study  of  the  Latin  language  is  to  get 
the  mastery  of  it  as  of  a  living  language,  and  to  make  it  available 
for  practical  ends,  it  follows  that  the  classics  are  read  more  for  their 
style  than  for  their  ideas,  and  for  this  reason  considerable  portions 
of  them  are  committed  to  memory  in  order  to  give  the  pupils  com- 
mand of  words  and  phrases.  The  lowest  class  begins  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  language,  and  learns,  during  the  first  year  the  declen- 
sions and  conjugations,  with  some  of  the  simplest  rules  of  syntax; 
gradus  hujus  scholof  est  rudimentorum  petfecta,  syntaxis  inekoata^ 
cognitio.  Easy  passages  are  selected  for  reading,  attention  being 
paid  chiefly  to  the  construction  of  the  sentences.  A  beginning  is 
also  made  in  the  practice  of  composition,  and  in  committing  to 
memory  short  sentences,  as  a  foundation  for  speaking,  for  the  latter 
purpose  use  being  made  of  the  so  called  ^^  Amalthea,"  of  Pomey,  a 
curious  miscellany  of  odds  and  ends.  The  age  of  members  of  this 
class  was  from  nine  to  twelve. 

The  second  class  continued  the  study  of  gnunmar,  following  the 
method  already  indicated.  The  object  aimed  at  being  a  genend 
knowledge  of  its  rules  and  principles,  special  attention  was  given  to 
the  syntax.  Of  the  authors  read,  Cicero  and  Ovid  were  the  chie^ — 
some  of  the  epistles  of  the  former,  some  of  the  simplest  poems  of 
the  latter.  Sometimes  also  some  of  the  Eclogues  and  Oeorgics  of 
Virgil  were  studied. 

The  third  class — ^the  age  of  the  pupils  being  from  thirteen  to  fif- 
teen years — completed  the  Latin  syntax,  and  the  grammar  generally, 
and  began  the  study  of  prosody.  Among  the  works  studied  were 
the  more  difficult  letters  of  Cicero,  and  some  of  bis  didactic 
writings ;  and  passages  of  the  poets,  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  Catullus,  and 
Hbullns.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  read  at  random,  but  only 
certain  selected  and  expurgated  portions ;  selectee  aliquas  et  pur  gates. 
Parts  of  the ''  Amalthea,"  were  also  committed  to  memory. 

During  these  three  years  the  Greek  was  studied  with  the  Latin, 
and  the  same  general  method  of  instruction  pursued,  but  it  held  a 
very  subordinate  place,  as  appears  both  from  the  very  little  time 
daily  allotted  to  it,  and  from  the  few  authors  read.  In  Greek  the 
compendium  of  Gretser  was  used ;  in  Latin  the  same  grammar  which 
was  adopted  in  1581, — ^the  OrammaHca  Emmanuelis,  prepared  b^ 
Emmanuel  Alvarus,— continues,  for  the  most  part  unaltered,  in  use 
to  the  present  day.  30 
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Besides  these  two  ancient  langaages,  nothing  is  spoken  of  in  tliu 
early  plan  of  studies,  ratio  itudiaruniy  but  "  religion,"  by  which 
term  was  meant  the  learning  by  heart  the  little  catechism  of  Peter  Oa- 
anisius,  and  of  the  Latin  Gospel ;  and  **  Erudition,"  comprising  some 
facts  resppcting  sacred  history,  an  outline  of  the  four  great  mon- 
archies and  of  the  present  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Of  arithmetic, 
of  geography,  of  history,  as  distinct  departments  of  knowledge,  noth- 
ing is  said.  Nor  was  any  instruction  given  at  first,  in  these  institutions 
respecting  the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils ;  but  this  omission 
causing  great  complaint,  it  was  determined  in  1703,  that  they  should 
be  taught  it,  although  the  teaching  seems  to  have  been  fragmentary 
and  imperfect.  Nor  was  any  attention  given  to  the  modem  lan- 
guages till  the  revision  of  the  studies  in  1832,  when  some  concessions 
were  made  in  this  point  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  two  higher  classes,  distinguished  as  the  ''  poetical "  and  ^*  rhe- 
torical," quarta  poetica,  quinta  rhetorical  had  as  their  goal,  eloquence, 
or  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking  well.  The  foundation  of  this 
art  was  laid  in  the  studies  of  the  fourth  class,  prceparare  veluti  solum 
eloquentice — which  were  directed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  language,  and  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  general  information.  The  studies  of  the  fifth  class,  embracing 
two  years,  were  not  well  defined ;  gradus  kujus  scholia:  non  facile 
eertis  guibusdam  terminis  definiri  potest,  but  had  reference  more  or 
less  direct  to  oratory,  the  facultas  oratorio.  The  methods  of  study 
followed  were  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  lower  classes.  Some 
selected  portions  of  an  author  are  read  in  the  morning,  such  as 
treat  of  eloquence,  tropes,  figures,  &c.,  and  in  the  afternoon,  such  as 
treat  of  the  art  of  poetry.  The  Latin  classics  are  used  mainly  with 
reference  to  style,  that  the  pupils  may  learn  to  express  themselves 
with  fluency  and  propriety.  The  favorite  author  is  Cicero,  whose 
works  are  studied  at  all  stages  of  the  course,  the  orations  being 
reserved  to  the  last.  Of  the  historians,  Ceesar,  Sallust,  Livy,  are 
read ;  of  the  poets,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Martial ;  care  being  taken 
in  all  cases  that  any  thing  immodest  is  first  expuigated. 

In  these  two  classes,  as  in  the  earlier,  the  Greek  is  taught  with  the 
Latin,  and  continues  to  hold  a  subordinate  place ;  but  while  the  other 
classes  devote  but  an  half  hour  to  it  each  day,  the  fifth  class  devotes 
an  hour.  The  scholars  study  some  of  the  easier  prose  writers,  and 
some  of  the  early  Christian  poets.  The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  is 
studied,  not  in  the  original,  but  in  the  Latin.  In  both  languages, 
the  object  is,  throughout,  to  gain  such  knowledge  of  them  as  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  speak  and  write  them.  But  in  regard  to  the 
Greek)  this  was  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely,  attained.    The  Latin, 
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however,  being  constantlj  used  in  the  school  as  the  medium  of 
instruction,  and  bj  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  in  their  conver- 
sation with  each  other,  became  by  d^prees  very  familiar,  and  was 
spoken  and  written  with  great  fluency,  if  not  always  correctly,  or 
often  with  elegance.  How  many  Greek  authors  were  actually  read, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  list  given  of  those  to  be  perused  in  the 
last  year,  embraces  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Thucydides,  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  together  with  Gregory 
of  Naadanzen,  Basil,  and  Chrysostom.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
only  very  small  portions  of  these  could  possibly  have  been  read.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pupil  ended  the  course,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  higher  course, 
studiis  9uperioribu3f  during  which  no  special  attention  was  given 
to  philology. 

Aside  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  instruction  of  the  pupDs  in 
other  departments  of  knowledge  was,  in  the  higher,  as  in  the  lower 
classes,  very  fragmentary  and  imperfect  As  a  religious  text-book  the 
catechism  of  Canisius  was  used,  and  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  or  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  Panegyrics  of  Chrysostom,  read  and  ex- 
plained. Besides  this,  there  was  a  very  miscellaneous  and  undefined 
field  embraced  in  the  phrase  eruditioj  points  of  archssology,  and 
history,  symbols,  proverbs,  inscriptions,  architecture,  remarkable 
facts,  and  the  like,  but  as  instruction  was  given  upon  these  multi- 
farious points  only  upon  the  weekly  holiday,  it  is  apparent  that  much 
real  knowledge  could  not  have  been  acquired.  It  is  not  a  litUe 
remarkable  that  arithmetic  is  mentioned  only  once,  and  incident- 
ally, and  that  the  only  time  given  to  it  was  in  the  last  week  of  each 
term,  when  the  severer  studies  were  ended.  To  the  physical  sciences 
no  time  was  devoted  except  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  exam- 
ination and  the  division  of  the  prizes,  and  that  mainly  to  amuse  the 
pupils  with  entertaining  experiments.  But  we  must  add  that  the 
Society,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  does  now  give  much 
fuller  instruction  in  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  the  mother 
tongue.  Still|  even  now  it  must  be  said  that  the  instruction  in  these 
branches  is  very  imperfect  The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  con- 
tinues to  be,  as  it  has  ever  been,  the  chief  object  of  attention,  and 
casts  all  else  into  the  shade. 

In  r^ard  to  text-books,  changes  are  permitted  very  slowly  and 
cautiously,  the  old  being  retained  as  long  as  possible,  and  great  care 
is  taken  that  none  of  them  contain  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Cath- 
olic fidth  and  dogpnas.  Only  expurgated  editions  of  the  classics  are 
used,  and  such  as  can  not  be  purged,  as  Terence,  are  not  read  at  alL 
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The  pupils  are  permitted  to  read  no  books  in  private  which  liave 
not  been  examined  and  approved  of  by  the  teachera,  nor  to  biiiig 
them  into  the  school,  or  have  them  b  their  possession.  The  time 
devoted  to  each  branch  of  study  was  very  precisely  marked  out,  and 
30uld  not  be  departed  from.  The  whole  time  given  each  day  waa 
five  hours,  two  and  a  half  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  in  ihe  after- 
noon, except  in  the  highest  class,  which  was  four,  making  for  the 
week  in  the  former  case,  twenty-^even  hours,  in  the  latter  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-two ;  no  aUowance  being  made  here  for  the 
feast  and  &st-days,  which  limited  the  school  time  still  more. 

The  order  of  exercises  each  day  is  substantially  as  follows :  At 
six  and  three  quarters  A.  M.,  the  bell  is  rung,  and  the  pupils  begin 
to  assemble ;  at  seven,  all  go  together  to  mass,  and  at  seven  and  a 
half  the  school  opens  with  a  short  prayer,  both  pupils  and  teachers 
kneeling  with  uncovered  heads ;  and  closes  in  the  same  way.  Be- 
fore beginning  to  read,  the  teacher  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  a 
half  hour  is  given  to  collecting  and  correcting  the  written  tasks, 
hearing  recitations  from  memory,  &c.  From  eight  to  nine  the  lea- 
sons  of  the  preceding  day  are  repeated,  then  a  new  passage  is  read 
and  explained ;  at  nine,  matter  is  dictated  for  a  new  composiUon  in 
Latin  or  Greek,  which  is  always  so  brief  that  it  can  be  written  and 
corrected  within  an  hour ;  in  the  lower  classes  two  or  three  lines  suf- 
fice. Whilst  the  scholars  are  occupied  in  this  labor  the  master  gives 
help  to  the  more  backward  pupils.  In  the  afternoon  the  school  be- 
gins at  one  and  a  half  and  follows  the  same  greneral  order.  At  its  clofle 
the  teacher  gives  thanks  to  Gk>d.  On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  the 
order  is  somewhat  varied,  and  on  the  weekly  holiday  the  morn- 
ing school  is  shortened  half  an  hour,  and  the  afternoon  searion 
omitted. 

The  prescriptions  which  are  very  minute,  respecting  the  studies 
not  only  of  each  day,  but  of  each  month,  and  for  the  discipline  of 
the  school  and  its  management,  we  here  pass  by. 

Ohatxui&ngltc  Fhaimrm, 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  chai^ 
acteristic  features  of  the  Jesuit  schools.  They  may  be  sununed  np 
in  these  points :  first,  the  limitation  of  the  course  of  study  to  a  few 
subjects ;  second,  the  culture  of  the  memory  by  the  practice  of  repeti- 
tion ;  and  third,  the  awakening  of  the  ambition  of  the  pupils  by 
constant  i^peals  to  the  feeling  of  emulation. 

The  one  central  thing  in  the  course  of  study,  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Ghreek  languages,  especially  of  the  former.    In  the 
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on^nal  plan,  ratio  aiudiarwn^  scarce  any  thing  elae  was  mentioned ; 
and  although  within  a  few  jean  the  conne  haa  been  enUrged,  still, 
these  languages  retain  their  high  posilion.  Thia  concentration  of 
the  time  and  labor  of  the  scholar  upon  a  single  point,  brings  with 
it  some  very  decided  advantages.  What  is  learned  is  nsuallj  learned 
thoroughly,  and  the  mind  is  thus  made,  in  its  measure,  clear  and 
strong,  and  the  danger  of  great  superficiality,  of  knowing  a  little 
of  many  things  and  nothing  well,  is  guarded  against  Tet  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Jesuits,  as  has  been  remarked,  attach  a  value  to  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  most  in  our  day  will  regard  as  exaggerated. 
To  speak  it  and  write  it  fluently,  is  an  acquisition  hardly  worth  its 
cost  We  do  not  here  intend  (o  enter  at  all  into  the  discussion 
respecting  the  comparative  value  of  the  study  of  language  and  of 
science  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  We  speak  only  of  the  &ct 
that,  to  attain  this  mastery  over  the  Latin,  not  only  science  in  almost 
all  its  departments,  but  also  modem  languages  and  literature,  must 
be  neglected.  Six  years,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen  being  thus 
spent,  and  in  this  period  only  the  merest  smattering  of  mathematics, 
or  history,  or  geography,  having  been  acquired,  it  will,  we  think,  be 
rightly  judged  that  the  time  could  have  been  more  profitably 
employed. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Latin  is  studied,  there  may  be  an 
objection  taken,  and  we  think  a  just  one,  in  that  the  object  is  not  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  enter  into  the  grenius  of  the  language,  and  to  im- 
bibe its  spirit  as  the  deepest,  truest  expression  of  national  life,  but  to 
obtain  a  verbal,  external  command  over  it  as  a  vehicle  of  communioar 
tion.  The  study,  therefore,  becomes  a  mechanical  one,  and  serves 
rather  to  discipline  the  memory,  than  to  develop  the  higher  feonl- 
ties  of  the  mind. 

A  second  characteristic  is  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  lessons.  Li  the  lower  classes,  besides 
words  and  grammatical  rules,  passages  from  Cicero  are  selected  and 
learned  by  heart,  and  care  is  taken  that  these  shall  be  short,  not  more 
than  four  to  seven  lines.  The  catechism  is  also  committed  to 
memory.  In  the  higher  classes,  and  especially  in  the  highest,  there 
are  frequent  declamations,  that  what  has  been  learned  may  be  fittingly 
expressed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  explain  the  lesson,  and 
illustrate  it  by  examples,  and  the  next  day  the  pupil  must  repeat  the 
illustrations  in  substance,  or  verbatim.  Sometimes  the  remarks  of 
the  teacher  are  written  down  by  the  pupils  and  next  day  repeated 
from  recollection.    That  the  lessons  may  not  be  beyond  the  graqp 
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of  an  ordinary  memory  they  are  made  very  short,  and  being  often 
repeated  can  not  be  easily  forgotten. 

That  complete  command  may  be  attained  over  the  Latin,  not 
only  is  it  used  by  the  teachers  of  the  higher  classes  in  their  instmc- 
tions,  and  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the  scholars,  but  the  scholars 
themselves  are  required  to  ose  it  in  their  private  intercourse  with 
one  another.  The  use  of  the  mother  tongue  is  visited  with  censure, 
and  some  mark  of  disgrace.  By  this  continual  practice  the  lan- 
guage soon  becomes  very  fiuniliar,  at  least  in  its  colloquial  forms. 

The  third  characteristic  is  the  intense  emulation  which  is  aroused 
among  the  pupils.  The  teacher  is  directed  to  appeal  to  this  princi- 
ple in  every  possible  way.  **  He,  who  knows  how  skillfully  to  awaken 
emulation,  has  the  most  efficient  means  at  his  command,  and  in  it- 
self a  sufficient  means,  to  attain  success  in  his  office.  Let  him  there- 
fore value  this  weapon  highly,  and  diligently  inquire  how  he  can 
attain  with  it  the  greatest  results."  Among  the  means  to  this  end 
always  employed,  are  the  establishment  of  different  offices  with 
Latin  titles,  Prsetors,  Censors,  Decurions,  among  the  pupils,  who 
are  chosen  according  to  the  results  of  the  monthly  studies — skill  in 
composition  being  most  highly  prized.  Those  who  have  written 
the  best,  receive  the  highest  dignity,  and  others  according  to  their 
merits.  Frequently  the  school  is  divided  into  two  parties,  called 
now,  Romans  and  Carthagenians,  now,  Greek  and  Trojans,  under 
like  officers,  who  contend  with  each  other  which  shall  best  answer 
the  questions  put  by  the  master ;  or  they  put  questions  to  one  an- 
other. Sometimes  an  officer  challenges  another  to  a  trial  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  or  a  private  may  challenge  an  officer,  and  if  he  over- 
comes him,  takes  himself  the  office,  or  receives  some  badge  of  his 
triumph.  The  highest  in  rank,  called  a  dictator,  wears  upon  his 
breast  a  gilded  key  upon  a  rich  ribbon,  and  a  costly  bound  register,  in 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  dictators.  These  contests 
take  place  regularly  at  fixed  times.  Besides  these  contests  various 
artifices  are  used  to  awaken  the  ambition  of  the  scholars,  as  the 
writing  down  the  name  of  one  who  has  distinguished  himself  upon 
a  public  table,  or  the  public  mention  of  his  name  each  month ;  as 
on  the  other  hand,  a  great  offense  is  entered  in  the  censor's  book, 
and  the  name  of  the  offender  publicly  proclaimed. 

But  in  addition  to  these  ordinary  means,  great  importance  is 
given  to  the  yearly  examination  and  the  distributions  of  prizes.  After 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Mary,  the  pupils  begin  their  prepa- 
rations for  examination,  which  occupies  nearly  a  month.  The  cere- 
mony of  distributing  the  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  io 
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September,  is  publicly  commemorated  and  nunerouBly  attended. 
The  names  of  the  victors  are  announced  to  the  audience,  and  com- 
ing forward  they  receive  their  premiums  before  the  assembly.  Often 
a  comedy,  prepared  by  one  of  the  teachers,  is  acted,  and  poems  re- 
peated. Each  teacher  also  gives  little  presents,  images,  and  books, 
or  posts  of  honor,  to  such  as  have  in  any  way  distinguished  them- 
selves. 

From  these  characteristic  features  of  the  mode  of  instruction  in 
the  Jesuit  schools,  let  us  consider  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  basis 
of  their  whole  educational  system ;  and  the  first  and  fundamental 
one  is  that  education  must  be  religious.  The  pupils  must  be  edu- 
cated for  God  and  the  church,  and  every  thing  must  be  adapted  to 
this  end  and  subordinate  to  it  But  religion  and  morality  are  not 
matters  of  the  intellect  merely ;  they  can  not  be  so  much  learned  as 
practiced.  Hence  great  stress  is  laid  upon  pious  practices,  as  pil- 
grimages, hearing  of  mass,  adoration  of  images,  saying  of  prayers, 
and  the  like.  It  does  not  appear  that  very  much  instruction  was 
early  given  to  the  pupils  about  religious  dogmas.  The  catechism  of 
Canisius,  summa  doctrtnce  christiance,  was  committed  to  memory, 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  as  much  to  teach  them  Latin  as  theo- 
logy. So  the  Gospels  in  Greek  and  Latin  were  read  and  explained. 
Beyond  this  no  special  dogmatic  religious  instruction  was  given. 
But  the  pupils  were  made  duly  to  attend  mass,  and  accustomed  to 
offer  certain  prescribed  prayers  to  God  and  the  saints ;  sometimes 
from  a  book,  sometimes  from  memory.  They  were  to  pray,  not 
only  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  school  but  at  other  times,  as 
whenever  the  clock  struck ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  written  ex- 
ercise, the  pupil  kneeling,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
He,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  strict  performance  of  these 
pious  practices,  was  praised  and  rewarded,  but  he  who  neglected 
them  was  punished  by  being  compelled  to  attend  more  masses,  or 
repeat  more  prayers. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  accomplish  the  end  and  stimulate  the 
scholars  to  outward  acts  of  devotion,  special  means  were  resorted 
to.  The  pupils,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  piety,  were 
received  into  the  Congregation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  society  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  Collegium  Bomanum,  but  had  extended  itself 
widely  in  most  Catholic  countries.  The  rite  of  confession  also 
played  a  most  important  part  in  promoting  these  external  observ- 
ances, since  in  this  way  it  was  easily  ascertained  who  of  the  pupils 
neglected  his  religious  duties.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  &- 
iher-confessor  of  the  pupils  is  not  one  of  the  teachen^  or  one  having 
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any  direct  conneotioii  with  the  school,  but  a  priest  of  the  Order, 
speciallj  comnuasioned  to  this  daty.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  original  abhorrence  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  against  all  heresy 
was  implanted,  so  fiur  as  possible,  in  the  hearts  of  their  pupils,  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  not  a  little  suggestive,  that  while  they  were 
forbidden  to  attend  public  executions,  there  was  an  express  exception 
with  r^ard  to  the  execution  of  heretics.  That  they  almost  univer- 
sally became  most  aealous  defenders  of  the  Roman  church  and  op- 
ponents of  the  Reformation,  followed,  of  course. 

As  religion  constituted  a  prominent  part  of  education  in  the 
Jesuit  schools,  so  also  did  morality.  How  hr  the  accusations 
brought  against  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Order  by  Pascal,  and  so 
often  repeated  since,  are  true,  we  can  not  here  inquire.  That  they 
have  had  general  credence  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  current  use 
of  the  term  Jesuitical  That,  however,  they  watched  over  the 
morals  of  their  pupils  with  care,  and  trained  them  to  virtuous  habits, 
we  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  But  some  of  the  principles  adopted 
by  them  and  applied  in  their  schools  seem  justly  open  to  exception. 
Among  them  is  that  of  implicit  obedience,  an  obedience  which  em- 
braced hot  only  the  act,  but  the  will ;  for  as  we  have  seen,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  superior,  as  a  corpse. 
He  was  to  obey  the  commands  given  him  without  hesitation  or  reflec- 
tion. Only  when  they  manifestly  involved  sin  could  they  refuse ; 
qua  cum  peceato  manifuto  oonjunetcB  non  sint  In  all  other  cases 
his  obedience  must  be  instantaneous  and  blind.  The  command  was 
binding  upon  his  conscience.  This  principle  of  the  Order  naturally 
ruled  in  the  schools.  The  instructions  of  the  teacher  were  in  no 
case  to  be  questioned,  but  received.  What  he  said  in  explanation 
or  interpretation  of  the  lessons  was  not  to  be  examined  or  reasoned 
upon,  but  to  be  remembered  and  repeated  and  believed.  In  this 
way  all  mental  independence  must  soon  cease,  and  the  pupil,  forbid- 
den to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  would  become  the  mere  passive 
recipient  of  the  ideas  of  others.  Men  so  trained  might  be  excellent 
members  of  the  Order,  but  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  pioneers 
in  yet  unexplored  realms  of  thought,  neither  acute  critics  of  old 
dogmas,  nor  propounders  of  new. 

In  its  moral,  as  well  as  in  its  intellectual  bearings,  this  principle 
of  implicit  obedience  is  fraught  with  danger.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
church  of  Ood,  rightiy  constituted  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  infallible,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  will  of  the  individual 
members  is  to  be  held  in  abeyance,  and  that  a  blind,  unquestioning 
obedience  is  to  be  paid  to  ecclesiastical  rulers.    All  service  rendered 
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to  Ood  should  be  reasonable,  voluntary,  and  free,  and  while  there  is 
proper  submission  to  authority,  there  should  be  at  the  same  time 
no  coercion  of  the  conscience.  We  can  not  throw  the  responsibility 
of  our  moral  acts  upon  others,  and  to  do  this  destroys  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  disorders  the  whole  spiritual  nature.  In  so 
&r,  therefore,  as  the  Jesuits  taught  their  pupils  that  all  disobedience, 
except  when  the  command  is  flagrantly  immoral,  is  mortal  sin,  they 
undermined  that  sense  of  individual  responsibility  which  is  essential 
to  true  manhood,  and  without  which  human  actions  have  no  moral 
character,  and  morality  itself  no  real  existence.  To  obey  unques- 
tioningly  is  an  excellent  rule  for  the  soldier,  since  nulitary  evolutions 
rarely  involve  points  of  ethics,  but  not  for  the  Christian  warrior 
whose  duty  it  is  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offense  toward 
God  and  toward  men,  and  whose  first  question  respecting  every  act 
must  be,  is  it  right  t 

But  while  we  must  protest  against  the  principle  of  implicit  obedi- 
ence, and  regard  its  application  to  education  as  highly  injurious  to 
the  nobler  forms  of  moral  character,  in  the  external  discipline  and 
government  of  the  Jesuit  schools  we  find  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  over  much  rigor  and  severity.  Indeed,  at  their  first  insti- 
tution they  seem  to  have  favorably  contrasted  with  most  of  the 
schools  of  that  period,  in  this  respect.  There  was  comparatively 
little  of  corporal  punishment,  or  of  punishment  of  any  kind,  and 
complaints  were  sometimes  made  that  the  better  class  of  pupils  were 
allowed  too  great  liberty.  It  was  a  rule  that  the  teacher  should  get 
hold  of  the  pupil  rather  by  mildness  and  kindness  than  by  sternness, 
and  that  youth  is  better  led  by  the  excitements  of  honor  and  by  fear 
of  shame,  than  by  rough  punishments.  When  it  was  necessary  to 
inflict  bodily  chastisement,  a  ^*  corrector "  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  and  care  was  taken  that  he  should  not  be  a  member  of  the 
Order.  A  chief  means  of  preserving  good  conduct  at  all  times  was 
the  supervision  to  which  every  pupil  was  constantly  exposed.  At  all 
hours  and  in  every  place  a  teacher,  or  some  officer,  was  present,  at 
study  and  at  play,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  play-room  and  the 
sleeping-room,  and  upon  all  walks  and  excursions ;  and  more  than 
this ;  it  was  a  rule  that,  so  far  as  possible,  a  pupil  should  never  be 
left  alone.  Two  must  go  in  company,  both  to  school  and  to  churchy 
in  their  walks  and  amusements.  To  this,  in  itself,  although  an  ex- 
cess of  caution,  there  is  little  to  object;  but  it  merits  severest  repro- 
bation, if,  as  is  charged,  the  purpose  was  to  make  each  a  spy  upon 
ihe  other,  to  note  and  report  at  the  confessional,  or  to  the  superiors, 
every  offense.     Such  a  system  was  destructive,  not  merely  of  private 
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friendship,  which  indeed  the  society  never  favored,  teaching  that 
Christian  love  embraced  all  alike,  but  of  all  youthful  sincerity  and 
nobleness. 

To  manners  and  deportment  special  attention  was  paid ;  the  pupils 
were  taught  to  speak  distinctly  and  elegantly,  to  write  a  clear  and 
handsome  hand,  to  walk  with  an  erect  and  easy  carriage,  and  to  con- 
form to  all  those  external  forms  that  distinguished  the  gentleman. 
To  aid  them  in  gaining  ease  and  assurance  of  manner  and  readiness 
of  address,  much  was  made  of  dramatic  representation ;  both  trag- 
edies and  comedies  were  frequently  acted,  but  all  in  Latin.  At 
first  the  time  of  each  representation  was  limited  to  one  and  a 
half  hours,  and  much  expense  and  display  were  forbidden,  but  later 
much  more  time  was  given  them,  and  the  preparations  were  often 
on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  people  who  came  were  admitted  gratu- 
itously, and  great  crowds  often  assembled.  The  plays  were  not 
unfrequcntly  written  by  one  of  the  scholastics,  taking  as  the  ground- 
work a  legend  out  of  the  history  of  the  martyrs,  or  some  event  of 
contemporaneous  history.  Of  course  these  reflected  the  ruling  feel- 
ing of  the  day,  and  were  sometimes  both  gross  and  fantastic. 

Besides  the  acting  of  plays,  most  forms  of  amusement  were 
encouraged,  and  such  gymnastic  exercises  as  tended  to  promote 
bodily  strength  and  grace.  The  pupils  were  taught  to  ride,  to  dance, 
to  row,  to  fence,  and  to  divert  themselves  with  all  proper  games. 
Almost  every  college  had  a  spacious  farm-house  where  they  were 
taken  upon  holidays  in  the  summer.  Especial  care  was  taken  that 
the  site  of  the  school  should  be  healthy,  and  the  rooms  airy.  The 
food  was  wholesome  and  well  prepared,  and  beyond  the  watchings 
and  fastings  required  by  the  church,  there  was  no  undue  asceticism. 
In  short,  to  every  thing  that  pertained  to  the  physical  and  external 
prosperity  of  their  schools,  the  Jesuits  seem  to  have  given  much 
care,  and  to  have  been  very  successful. 

Before  attempting  to  estimate  the  comparative  merits  and  demer- 
its of  the  Jesuit  schools  from  the  data  before  us,  let  us  consider  the 
opinions  that  have  been  expressed  respecting  them  by  various  emi- 
nent scholars.  Among  their  commenders  is  that  very  able  man  and 
competent  judge,  Lord  Francis  Bacon.  In  his  work  **  De  augment 
Sclent."  he  writes ;  "As  to  psedagogy,  it  may  briefly  be  said,  con- 
sult the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  there  is  nothing  better  than  these." 
Elsewhere,  also,  he  expresses  his  approbation  in  strong  terms,  praising 
the  practice  of  gathering  the  pupils  in  colleges,  as  giving  a  better 
field  to  dramatic  representations,  and  awakening  emulation,  and 
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commendiiig  the  short  lessons,  and  the  gradual  progress  from  the 
easier  to  the  harder  branches  of  study* 

Another  distinguished  philosopher,  Descartes,  gives  the  same 
commendation,  which  is  the  more  valuable  since  he  was  himself 
educated  at  one  of  these  schools.*  One  of  the  special  advantages 
of  which  he  speaks  is,  the  mingling  together  and  intercourse  of  so 
many  youth  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  supplying  the  place  in 
a  good  degree  of  foreign  travel ;  and  the  equality  upon  which  all 
are  placed. 

One  of  the  warmest  encomiasts  is  Chateaubriand,  who  affirmed 
that  in  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Europe  had  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss,  and  that  education  had  never  recovered  from  the 
blow  it  then  sustained.  He  praises  especially  the  skill  with  which 
the  teachers  knew  how  to  bind  the  pupils  to  themselves,  and  declares 
that  the  Jesuits  had  brilliantly  distinguished  themselves  in  every 
department  of  knowledge,  as  chemists,  botanists,  mathematicians, 
mechanicians,  astronomers,  poets,  historians,  translators,  archseolo 
gists,  and  journalists. 

In  the  praises  of  the  French  Catholics,  many  Protestant  writers  have 
joined,  though  not  without  some  qualification.  Macaulay  observes : 
*'  No  religious  community  could  produce  a  list  of  men  so  variously 
distinguished.  There  was  no  region  of  the  globe,  no  walk  of  spec- 
ulation or  of  active  life,  in  which  Jesuits  were  not  to  be  found. 
They  guided  the  counsels  of  kings.  They  deciphered  Latin  in- 
scriptions. They  observed  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  They 
published  whole  libraries,  controversy,  casuistry,  history,  treatises 
on  optics,  alcaic  odes,  editions  of  the  fathers,  madrigals,  cate- 
chisms, and  lampoons.  The  liberal  education  of  youth  passed  al- 
most entirely  into  their  hands,  and  was  conducted  by  them  with 
conspicuous  ability.  They  appear  to  have  discovered  the  precise 
point  to  which  intellectual  culture  can  be  carried  without  risk  of 
intellectual  emancipation.  Bnmity  itself  was  compelled  to  own 
that  in  the  art  of  managing  and  forming  the  tender  mind,  they  had 
no  equals.  Meanwhile  they  assiduously  and  successfully  cultivated 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  With  still  greater  assiduity  and  still 
greater  success  they  applied  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  con- 
fessional.    Throughout  Catholic  Europe  the  secrets  of  every  gov- 

'  AecordiDf  to  LeWM ;  •*  Bioptiphieal  Hiatoiy  of  Phlloflophy,'*  Deseaitca,  oo  iMTinffthe 
coDefe  of  La  Fleche, "  declared  that  he  had  derired  no  other  benefit  from  hia  itudiei  than 
that  of  a  eooTieUon  of  hia  atter  ifoorance,  and  a  profound  contempt  for  tha  ijetema  of 
phOoaophj  In  Togne."  Still  it  ia  bejond  douU  that  ha  highly  Tahied  the  education  ha 
had  rtoatrad  at  La  fleeha. 
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eminent,  and  of  almost  every  family  of  note  were  in  their  keeping.'* 
To  the  darker  shades  in  Macaulay's  picture  we  need  not  advert. 

Ranke  in  his  *'  History  of  the  Popes,^'  speaking  of  their  peda- 
gogical success,  thus  explains  it :  '*  The  Jesuits  were  more  systematic 
than  the  earlier  teachers.  They  divided  the  pupils  into  classes,  and 
the  instruction  of  all  from  highest  to  lowest  was  carried  on  in  the 
same  spirit  They  took  good  care  of  their  morals,  and  formed  well 
educated  people.  One  thing  they  had  which  especially  distinguished 
them ;  it  was  method.  Every  thing  was  designed,  every  thing  had 
its  end." 

In  the  same  strain  Hallam  remarks  in  his  *'  Literature  of  Europe." 
"  It  was  one  of  the  first  great  services  which  the  Jesuits  performed 
to  get  possession  of  the  universities,  or  to  found  other  seminaries 
for  education.  In  these  they  discarded  the  barbarous  school-books 
then  in  use,  put  the  rudimentary  study  of  the  languages  on  a  better 
footing,  devoted  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  to  those  accom- 
plishments which  religion  had  hitherto  disdained ;  and  by  giving  a 
taste  for  elegant  literature,  with  as  much  solid  and  scientific  philos- 
ophy as  the  knowledge  of  the  times  and  the  prejudices  of  the  church 
would  allow,  both  wiped  away  the  reproach  of  ignorance,  and  drew 
forth  the  native  talents  of  their  novices  and  scholars.  They  taught 
gratuitously,  which  threw,  however  unreasonably,  a  sort  of  discredit 
upon  salaried  professors ;  it  was  found  that  boys  learned  more  from 
them  in  six  months  than  in  two  years  under  other  masters ;  and, 
probably  for  both  these  reasons,  even  Protestants  sometimes  with- 
drew their  children  from  the  ordinary  gymnasia  and  placed  them  in 
Jesuit  colleges.  No  one  will  deny  that,  in  their  classical  knowledge, 
particularly  of  the  Latin  language,  and  in  the  elegance  with  which 
they  wrote  it,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  might  stand  in  competition 
with  any  scholars  in  Europe." 

Of  recent  German  writers  both  Stahl  and  Hahn  speak  of  the 
many  merits  of  these  schools.  Hahn  says :  **  It  is  customary  to 
represent  the  instruction  as  exceedingly  superficial  and  defective, 
and  as  injurious  to  the  intellect  I  believe  that  in  this  we  do  the 
Jesuits  injustice,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  concerns  their  earlier  history, 
when  their  schools  were  inferior  to  the  universities  in  their  variety 
of  learning,  but  not  inferior  to  them  in  method  and  result  The 
Jesuits  took  great  care  to  make  study  agreeable  to  their  pupils. 
This  has  caused  their  'opponents  to  bring  many  charges  against  them, 
as  if  the  knowledge  thus  gained  was  necessarily  both  partial  and 
saperficial.  It  is  however  to  be  remarked  that  the  pedagogical  efforts 
of  that  day  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  principles  which  only 
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within  a  few  years  have  found  currency.  That  the  Jesuits  with  their 
more  pleasing  modes  of  instruction  reached  as  high  results  as  the 
universities  with  their  drier  and  more  scholastic  methods,  is  satis- 
factorily shown  by  the  lists  of  their  scholars  whose  names  hold  hon- 
orable places  upon  the  pages  of  French  literature,  and  in  political  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  They  count  among  them  the  famous  warriors; 
Conde,  Bouillon,  Rohan,  Luxembourg,  Montmorency,  Y  illars,  Broglie ; 
the  prelates,  Flechier,  Bossuet,  Fleury,  Tericin ;  the  lawyers.  Lam- 
oignon,  Argenson,  Montesquieu;  the  philosophers  and  poets, 
Descartes,  Gorneille,  Cubillon,  Fontenelle,  Moliere  and  Voltaire. 
Not  all  of  these  pupils  have  remained  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the 
Order  that  educated  them,  but  the  very  enumeration  shows  both 
that  the  Jesuit  schools  had  a  wide  sphere  of  action,  and  that  they 
did  not  stupify  and  benumb  the  intellect." 

To  these  friendly  judgments  of  Protestant  writers  we  may  oppose 
the  severe  strictures  of  many  Catholics,  even  of  some  educated  in  the 
Jesuit  schools.  The  author  of  a  recent  treatise  entitled,  **The  Gym- 
nasia of  Austria  and  the  Jesuits,"  thus  sums  up  the  matter :  '*  The 
method  of  Jesuit  instruction  appears  upon  impartial  consideration, 
only  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  pedagogical  error,  and  of  rigid  per- 
sistence in  antiquated  ways.  The  system  as  originally  devised  in 
the  ratio  studiorum^  answers  less  and  less  to  the  necessities  and  de- 
mands of  the  times.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  great  and 
important  provinces  of  the  German  empire  have  presented  in  our 
days  the  image  of  intellectual  stagnation,  we  explain  this  fact  by  the 
defective  character  of  Jesuit  education.  We  do  by  no  means 
assert  that  single  members  of  this  Order  have  not  rendered  important 
services  to  science.  But  this  is  not  due  to  their  method  of  educa 
tion.  We  repeat,  what  was  said  in  the  last  century,  that  if  we  com- 
pute the  numbers  of  the  Order  from  its  institution  to  the  year  1774, 
at  150,000,  which  is  a  very  moderate  estimate,  one  need  not  wonder 
that  out  of  so  many,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  should  be  good  Latin 
scholars.  In  general  what  the  Jesuits  have  done  for  science  is  very 
small  In  philosophy  scarcely  a  single  work  can  be  named  which 
has  had  any  decided  influenoe  upon  the  progress  of  thought.  Even 
in  historical  labors,  in  which  they  have  won  most  praise,  they  have 
been  greatly  surpassed  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur.  The  defi- 
ciency in  original  investigation,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  their 
schools,  is  manifest  in  all  the  after  life  of  the  pupils.  There  is  often 
a  poverty  of  thought  in  their  writings  which  contrasts  strangely  with 
their  industry  in  compilation.  The  numerous  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  we  have  examined  respecting  the  edacational  labors  of 
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the  Jesuits,  enable  us  confidcutly  to  affirm  that  their  whole  system 
is  not  only  antiquated,  but  wrong  in  character,  and  has  no  internal 
vitality.  Its  continuance,  whether  upheld  by  authority  or  artifice, 
endangers  both  the  church  and  the  state,  since  it  educates  men  who 
can  not  understand  their  age,  and  have  learned  nothing  which  ena- 
bles them  to  meet  its  needs." 

A  much  earlier  writer  (1625,)  says:  "Into  no  Order  enters  so 
many  good  minds,  and  none  study  more  industriously.  Neverthe- 
less only  few  members  of  it  become  really  learned  men.  It  can 
show  us  no  distinguished  preacher,  no  great  theologian,  or  humanist. 
That  in  Spain  so  great  barbarism  rules  is  especially  to  be  ascribed 
to  its  educational  system.  If  men  knew  to  what  these  evils  were 
owing,  they  would  chase  the  Jesuits  out  of  the  schools." 

It  is  apparent  from  this  brief  survey  of  opinions,  that  the  educational 
system  of  the  Jesuits  has  both  its  merits  and  defects,  and  that  it  can 
not  be  commanded  or  condemned  in  the  gross.  Here,  as  so  often 
elsewhere,  religious  prejudices  strongly  influence  our  judgments. 
No  Protestant  can  be  expected  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  schools  of 
an  Order  whose  vigorous  efforts  stayed  the  progress  of  the  Reform- 
ation, and  won  back  for  the  church  of  Rome  large  territories  that 
the  reformers  had  looked  upon  as  permanently  their  own.  Nor  can 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  Jesuits  owed  the  success  of  their  efforts  in 
good  measure  to  their  zeal  in  educating  the  young.  In  their  schools 
they  molded  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  reared  up  a  generation 
that  hated  heresy  with  a  double  hatred,  and  honored  the  Pope  with 
double  honor.  Looked  upon  as  a  chief  means  of  making  proselytes, 
and  of  training  defenders  of  the  Romish  church,  a  Protestant  would 
naturally  see  nothing  in  them  to  commend.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholic  would  find  a  system  that  produced  such  results,  both  ad- 
mirable in  its  character  and  excellent  in  its  details.  Let  us,  as  edu- 
cators, try  to  lay  aside  the  prejudices  of  both,  and  judge  the  system 
impartially  both  as  to  its  principles,  and  its  practical  working. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  we  may  examine  the 
Jesuit  school :  first,  as  compared  with  the  schools  of  their  times ; 
second,  as  tried  by  the  established  principles  of  education. 

The  schools  existing  when  the  Order  of  Jesus  was  founded,  had 
many  and  palpable  defects.  The  best  of  them  were  those  of  the 
Hieronymians,*  "  the  scholarly  fraternity,"  fratres  scholares.  But  the 
range  of  studies  was  very  narrow,  Gerard  the  founder  of  the  Fraternity, 
caring  litUe  for  any  learning  that  had  not  a  directly  religious  char- 
acter.    ^  Spend  no  time  "  he  said,  "  either  on  geometry,  arithmetic, 

*  For  an  Meoanl  of  thbi  Order  »•  **  Bamard't  Oennan  Teacben  and  Edocatora."  p.  66 
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rLetoric,  logic,  grammar,  poetry,  or  judicial  astrology."  Yet  great 
importance  was  attached  by  him  to  the  Latin  tongue,  and  in  the 
houses  of  the  brethren  was  the  Latin  alone  used.  Still  they  were 
very  zealous  that  the  people  should  read  the  scriptures  in  their 
native  tongue. 

The  repeated  attempts  made  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies to  revive  the  cloister-schools,  had  resulted  in  little,  and  they 
had  fallen  very  low  in  public  estimation  ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  was 
not  favorable  to  monastic  isolation.  The  religious  impulses  which 
the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation  gave  to  all  institutions,  was  not 
unfelt  by  these  schools,  but  was  not  lasting.  Indeed  it  was  impos- 
sible that  they  could  give  such  culture  as  should  meet  the  wants  of 
the  time.  Nor  were  these  wants  met  by  the  town  or  city  schools. 
Doubtless  here  and  there  were  many  excellent  teachers,  who  wore 
very  useful,  but  the  course  of  study  was  very  meager,  and  poorly  cal- 
culated to  rouse  into  internal  activity  the  youthful  mind.  Skill  in  ver- 
bal disputation  was  the  end  of  education.  The  classics  were  stud- 
ied not  that  they  might  be  understood,  but  for  the  words  and  phrases 
they  supplied,  and  therefore  the  orators  and  rhetoricians  were  stud- 
ied, and  the  poets  and  historians  neglected.  Homer  was  little  read, 
or  Livy,  or  Tacitus,  or  Sallust.  Luther  referring  to  his  early  studies, 
says :  "  How  often  do  I  lament  my  own  case,  in  that  I  read  so  few 
of  the  poets  and  historians  when  I  was  young,  and  that  there  was 
no  one  to  direct  me  to  them.  But  in  this  place  I  was  compelled  to 
flounder  in  all  manner  of  vain  philosophic  and  scholastic  trash,  true 
Serbonian  bogs  of  the  devil,  and  with  much  cost  and  care,  and  vast 
detriment  besides,  so  that  I  have  had  enough  to  do  ever  since  in 
undoing  the  harm  they  did  me."  In  all  schools  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  was  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  In  this  respect  the  system  of 
Acquaviva  had  nothing  peculiar.  It  was  the  scholastic  feature  of 
that  day.  In  the  famous  school  of  the  Lutheran,  Sturm,  at  Stras- 
bourg, where  many  thousand  scholars  were  gathered  of  all  ranks, 
including  princes,  of  the  nine  years  spent  in  the  gymnasium,  seven 
were  given  to  the  acquisition  of  Latin  words,  idioms,  &c,  and  two 
to  the  acquisition  of  an  elegant  style ;  and  the  five  subsequent  colle- 
giate years  were  spent  in  learning  to  speak  and  write  with  fluency 
and  elegance.  A  certain  mastery  was  thus  gained  over  Latin  words, 
but  the  language  itself  was  not  learned. 

So  far  as  regards  the  methods  of  study,  the  early  Jesuit  schools 
do  not  seem  to  have  differed  much  from  the  best  schools  of  the  day. 
In  both  was  the  same  careful  cultivation  of  the  memory  by  the  prac- 
tice of  continual  repetition ;  in  both,  instniction  was  confined  to  veij 
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few  branches,  and  thus  made  thorough ;  in  both,  mathematics  were 
greatly  neglected,  and  the  students'  native  tongue.  In  one  respect 
tiie  Jesuit  schools  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage ;  they  resorted  bat 
little  to  corporeal  punishment.  Luther  speaks  of  the  schools  of  his 
day,  as  **  being  no  longer  hells  and  purgatories  as  they  once  were, 
where  a  boy  learned  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  by  reason  of  cease- 
less flogging,  trembling,  woe,  and  anguish."  The  Jesuit  teacher 
made  great  use,  as  did  Sturm,  of  the  principles  of  emulation,  and 
resorted  only  in  extreme  cases  to  bodily  chastisement. 

In  general,  comparing  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Order,  with  the  schools  of  their  day,  we  may  say 
that  if  there  was  nothing  distinctively  new  in  their  method  of  in- 
struction, still  they  were  ready  to  use  all  the  information  they  could 
gain  from  any  quarter,  and  were  not  bound  to  old  ways.  But  the 
secret  of  their  success  and  popularity  was  in  the  zeal  and  energy 
with  which  all  the  institutions  of  the  new  Order  were  inspired.  In 
the  hands  of  men  burning  with  religious  ardor,  any  system  would 
have  been,  at  least  for  the  time,  successfiil.  The  society  had  a 
specific  work  before  it,  and  it  addressed  itself  to  the  education  of 
the  young,  to  make  them  its  own,  to  fill  them  with  its  ideas,  with  an 
earnestness  and  resolution  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  teaching. 
Of  course,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  this  intensity  of  zeal  passed  away, 
and  the  schools  were  left,  in  good  part,  to  stand  or  fall  according  to 
their  intrinsic  merits. 

K  we  try  these  schools  by  those  principles  of  education  now  gen- 
erally recognized  among  us,  we  find  both  marked  advantages  and 
defects.  1.  By  limiting  the  studies  to  a  few  branches,  what  was 
learned  was  learned  well.  It  was  wrought  into  the  mental  being  of 
the  pupil,  and  made,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of  him ;  and  in  this  way  the 
memory  was  greatly  strengthened.  2.  The  scholars  were  not  men- 
tally overtasked  ;  the  terms  of  study  were  brief.  8.  Much  attention 
was  given  to  physical  culture,  to  bodily  health,  and  to  exercise  and 
amusement.  Perhaps  an  undue  importance  was  attached  to  gentle- 
manly accomplishments,  to  a  graceful  carriageftind  easy  address.  4. 
The  uniform  working  of  the  system,  giving  completeness  to  the 
training  of  the  pupiL  Nothing  was  left  to  the  caprice  of  teachers, 
but  he  was  led  on,  step  by  step,  in  a  fixed  order,  till  the  course  was 
mastered.  Thus  was  there  a  unity  in  the  process  in  itself  favorable 
to  mental  discipline. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  some  palpable  defects.  1.  The  course 
of  study  was  too  narrow.  It  was  chiefly  confined  to  Latin  and 
Oreek.      History,  geography,   mathematics,  and    the    vernacular 
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tongne^  were  .almost  wholly  omitted.  How  far  this  omission  is  now 
rectified,  we  can  not  say,  bnt  it  is  certain  that  the  study  of  the  two 
languages,  e^cially  of  the  Latin,  continues  to  be  the  chief  thing,  to 
which  all  else  is  made  subordinate.  2.  The  method  of  studying  the 
Latin  and  Greek  is  defective.  The  great  end  is  to  get  control  of  them 
as  spoken  languages,  or  at  least  the  former,  and  to  make  it  the  vehi- 
cle of  verbal  comraunication.  This,  under  certain  circumstances, 
may  be  a  desirable  acquisition,  but  to  most  is  not  worth  the  cost. 
It  may  be  done,  and  yet  one  not  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  a 
language,  or  even  be  able  to  understand  its  authors.  Many  more 
things  are  necessary  to  make  a  classical  scholar  than  mere  knowledge 
of  words.  Besides,  sufficient  time  was  not  given.  The  pupils  fin- 
ished, for  the  most  part,  their  studies  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  be- 
fore the  judgment  was  sufficiently  matured  to  appreciate  the  authors 
they  had  read.  3.  The  attention  was  too  much  directed  to  exter- 
nals, to  fiuency  and  grace  of  speech,  and  an  elegant  style.  Elo- 
quence was  placed  in  manner  rather  than  in  matter.  The  pupil 
was  not  taught  to  think  profoundly,  but  to  express  himself  hand- 
somely. 4.  To  awaken  diligence,  the  principle  of  emulation,  was 
unduly  appealed  to.  The  pupils  were  converted  into  rivals,  and 
made  jealous  and  unsocial ;  eavesdropping  and  tale-bearing  were  its 
natural  fruits.  5.  As  the  object  of  the  Order  was  to  restore  the  past, 
and  to  resist  all  innovating  tendencies  in  religion  and  theology,  this 
feeling  gave  character  to  their  educational  system.  It  aimed  to  re- 
produce the  old.  In  style,  Cicero  was  the  model ;  in  theology, 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Hence  the  pupil  was  taught  to  imitate,  to 
copy,  to  repeat.  He  was  to  receive  what  he  was  taught,  not  to  think 
any  thing  new.  Hence  it  is  that  of  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Order  of  Jesus,  few  have  been  prominent  in  any  department  of 
knowledge  where  investigation  is  demanded.  The  training  of  the 
school  does  not  prepare  them  for  original  inquiry.  6.  The  final 
end  of  all  school  instruction  was  to  make  the  pupU  a  &ithful 
son  of  the  Church.  Its  whole  bearing  is  ecclesiastical.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  church  is  in  possession  of  the  tnith,  and  that  it  is  infallible, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  her  children  not  to  investigate  or  ques- 
tion, but  to  believe  and  obey.  In  upholding  unity,  individuality  is 
destroyed.  The  Christian  is  swallowed  up  in  the  church,  the  man 
in  the  order,  the  boy  in  the  school.  Through  the  confessional,  the 
superior  becomes  possessed  of  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  scholar's 
heart    Hence  there  results  an  obliteration  of  what  is  peculiar,  or 

distinctive  in  character ;  all  appear  stamped  with  a  common  stamp ; 
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obedience  has  in  U  a  tinge  of  Benilily ;  and  tiie  joniig  atadent  ia 

changed  into  an  uuquestiouing  lealoL 

Such  in  kw  words  Jire  the  advautages  and  diudvutagei  of  tbe 
J«8Uit  solioola  r^arded  simply  from  an  edncational  point  of  new. 
Ah  eccloBiaatical  mi&gionB  of  tlie  church,  each  one  will  approve  or 
condemn,  according  to  hie  religiona  opinions.  Prom  this  point  of 
»iew  it  ia  not  our  place  to  consider  them. 

Hon. 
In  tbe  preparation  of  the  foregoing  article,  lue  has  been  made  of 
the  Ratio  atgue  InitiUitio  Sfudiorum  Soeietalit  Jem.  Parit.  1850. 
Of  the  articles,  "JMMiten,"  and  "  Jauilmtchulm,"  in  Schmidt's 
^^Ewyklopadit"  "  Jfxiiitnusrden"  in  Heraog's " Real Kwijkliipadie" 
and  "yaui(«t"  in  the  " Kirchm Lacictm^^  of  Wetier  and  WtlU. 
Some  nse  has  been  made  of  Rsvignan  "  Dt  L  Iiutihit  da  Jentili " 
of  Ranke's  "Hiilory  of  the  Papa,"  and  of  Maynard  "  0»  I'h* 
Studies  and  TeaeXing  t^  the  JetuiU."  The  writei'B  aim  ia  hiatorioal 
sot  controreniaL 
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I,  HisroBiOAL  jmrmLomtMar, 

Thb  earliest  presentation  of  the  neoessity  of  special  provision  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  a  public  system  of  elementary  schools  in  this  Pro- 
vince, was  made  bj  Dr.  Charles  Dunoombe,  in  a  ^*  Report  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Upper  Canada,  in  February,  1886,"  as  chidrman  of  a  Commis- 
sion appointed  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1886.  In  this  report,  he 
urges,  that  **  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  should  be  immediately 
established  and  supported  out  of  a  fund  to  be  permanently  appropriated 
for  this  purpose.*'  In  a  bill  for  a  public  act,  appended  to  the  Report, 
provision  is  made  **for  the  support  of  four  schools  for  the  education  and 
qualification  of  teachers — three  for  males,  and  one  for  females.**  The  bill 
provides  for  an  experimental  garden  attached,  to  one  or  more  district 
schools  in  each  town,  for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  and  the  profit  and  in- 
struction of  the  pupils.  To  strengthen  the  conclusions  of  the  Report, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  author  appends  in  full,  **  the  Report  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Common  School  Teachers,**  drawn  up  by  John  A.  Dix,  in  1885, 
then  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  also  extracts  firom  a  Report  of  Alexan- 
der A.  Everett,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  was 
appended  a  communication  by  Dr.  Julius,  of  Prussia,  on  the  Teachers* 
Seminaries  of  that  country.  The  Report  with  its  voluminous  Appendix 
was  widely  circulated,  but  no  immediate  legislative  action  followed  on 
account  of  the  political  agitations  of  the  province. 

In  1840,  a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Dr.  McCaul,  Rev.  H.  J. 
Grasett,  and  S.  B.  Harrison,  appointed  by  Sir  Oeorge  Arthur,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  to  inquire  into  the  state  and  improvement  of  education,  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  as  well  as  of 
School  Libraries. 

In  1841,  a  system  of  common  schools  was  adopted  by  the  Parliament 
of  United  Canada,  with  an  annual  grant  of  £200,000  for  its  support,  in 
which  permission  was  given  for  the  establishment  of  Normal,  and  county 
and  dty  Model  Schools;  and  the  Deputy  Superintendent  for  Canada 
West  in  1848,  in  his  report  to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  remarks  that 
**  Normal  Schools  are  eagerly  sought  after  to  qualify  teachers  for  theur 
arduous  and  important  duties.** 

In  December,  1848,  a  separate  school  Act  passed  Ibr  Upper  Canada,  in 
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which  the  contingency  of  a  Normal  School  was  provided  for.  This  Act 
was  superseded  by  another  in  1844,  under  which  the  Rev.  Egerton  Ryer- 
son,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  Superintendent,  who  in  1846,  submitted  a 
**  Report  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper 
Canada,'* — ^which  is  the  foundation  of  the  excellent  system  now  in  opera- 
tion. In  this  report,  Dr.  Ryerson  remarks:  *' There  can  not  be  good 
schools  without  good  teachers ;  nor  can  there  be,  as  a  general  rule,  good 
teachers,  any  more  than  good  mechanics,  or  lawyers,  or  physicians,  unless 
persons  are  trained  for  the  profession.  It  is  now  universally  admitted 
that  Seminaries  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction — ^nay,  as  an  integral  part,  as  the 
vital  principle  of  it**  These  positions  are  fortified  by  the  opinions  and 
arguments  of  Ckiizot,  Cousin,  Bache,  Stowe,  and  Mann,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  France,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  several  of  the  United  States. 

After  ten  years  of  agitation,  the  public  mind  was  now  ripe  for  liberal 
action,  and  in  June,  1846,  the  annual  sum  of  £1,600  was  granted  in  sup- 
port of  a  Normal  School 

II.   THB  NORMAL  •OHOOL  FOR   UrTBR  CANADA. 

The  Normal  School  for  Upper  Canada,  was  opened  in  the  Government 
House,  Toronto,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1847 — ^under  an  appropriation, 
by  the  Legislature  of  $6,000  for  furnishing  suitable  buildings,  and  an 
annual  grant  of  an  equal  amount  for  the  support  of  the  school  The 
school  having  proved  entirely  successful  and  outgrown  its  accommoda- 
tion, the  Legislature  in  1850  and  1852  appropriated  $100,000  for  new  and 
enlarged  premises  and  suitable  equipments,  with  an  annual  grant  of  $10,- 
000  for  its  expenses. 

The  institution  consists  of  a  normal  school  and  two  model  schools  (one 
each  for  boys  and  girls ;)  the  normal  school  is  the  school  of  instruction 
by  lecture, — ^the  model  school  the  school  of  instruction  by  practice.  The 
one  hundred  and  fifty  students  in  the  former  are  teachers-in-training, 
whose  ages  vary  firom  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  thirty,  while  the  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils  in  each  of  the  latter  are  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen  years.  In  the  normal  school,  the  teachers-in-training 
are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  education  and  the  best  methods  of 
communicating  knowledge  to  the  youth  placed  under  their  care— are 
*'  taught  how  to  teach  ;**  in  the  model  schools  they  are  taught  to  give 
practical  effect  to  those  instructions  by  teachers  previously  trained  in  the 
normal  school,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  head  master.  The  model 
schools  are  designed,  both  by  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  and 
general  arrangement,  to  be  the  modd  for  all  the  public  schools  in  Upper 
Canada. 

The  principal  general  regulations  for  admission  of  the  students  to  the 
normal  school  are  as  follows: — 

L  No  male  student  shall  be  admitted  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or 
A  female  student  under  the  age  of  sixteen  yeank  1.  Those  admitted 
most  produce  a  oertiflcate  of  good  moral  character,  dated  within  at  least 
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three  months  of  its  presentation,  and  signed  by  the  clergyman  or  minis- 
ter of  the  religious  persuasion  with  which  they  are  connected.  8.  They 
must  be  able,  for  entrance  into  the  Junior  division,  to  read  with  ease  and 
fluency ;  parse  a  common  prose  sentence  according  to  any  recognised 
authority;  write  legibly,  readily,  and  correctly;  give  the  definitioDBof 
geography ;  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
principal  countries  with  their  capitals,  the  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  and  islands 
of  the  wiH'ld ;  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic, 
common  or  vulgar  fractions,  and  simple  proportion.  They  must  sign  a 
declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
school-teaching,  and  state  that  their  object  in  « coming  to  the  normal 
school  is  to  qualify  themselves  better  for  the  important  duties  of  that 
profession. 

IT.  Upon  these  conditions,  candidates  for  school-teaching  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  advantages  of  the  institution  without  any  charge,  either  for 
tuition,  the  use  of  the  library,  or  for  the  books  which  they  may  be  re- 
quired to  use  in  the  school. 

III.  Tcachers-in-training  must  board  and  lodge  in  the  city,  in  such 
houses  and  under  such  regulations  as  are  approved  of  by  the  council  of 
public  instruction. 

IV.  A  sum  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  week  (payable  at  the  end  of 
the  session,)  will  be  allowed  to  each  teacher-in-training  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  fint  or  second  iesnariy  shall  be  entitled  to  either  a  first  or  second 
class  provincial  certificate ;  but  no  teacher-in-training  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  aid  for  a  period  exceeding  one  session,  and  no  resident  of  Toronto 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  aid. 

V.  The  continuance  in  the  school  of  the  teachers-in-training  is  condi- 
tional upon  their  diligence,  progress,  and  observance  of  the  general  reg- 
ulations prescribed.  Each  session  to  be  concluded  by  an  examination 
conducted  by  means  of  written  questions  and  answers. 

Gourde  of  InstrucUon  for  Second  OUua  OertyUate  in  Junior  Division, 

Enqush. — Bead  prose  with  correct  emphasis,  intelligence,  and  inflection  of 
voica 

Rules  of  Spelling  (spelling-book  superseded.) 

General  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Qranmiar. 

Analyze  and  parse  any  prose  sentenca 

Principal  Qreek  and  I^tin  Roots,  Prefixes  and  Affixes. 

Prose  Composition  on  any  simple  subject,  with  correct  punctuation,  Aa 

Writing. — ^To  write  a  bold  rapid  running  hand. 

Geography. — The  relative  positions  of  all  the  oountriee  of  the  world,  with 
their  principal  dties  and  physical  fbatores;  the  Islands;  Hodgins' Geogn^y  of 
Canada;  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography,  as  taught  in  Sullivan's  "Geo- 
graphy Generalized." 

History. — General  Histoxy  of  the  World,  fK>m  the  Oreation  to  the  present 
time,  as  sketched  in  fifth  boox  of  lessons. 

Chronological  Chart 

Art  or  Tbaohino.— The  general  principles  of  the  sdenoe  of  Bduoation^ 
General  plan  of  School  oiganization — ^Praotioe  of  tftarihing  ss  azm^klifled  in 
Junior  divisions  of  the  Model  SohodL 

Mnsio.— Hullah's  Stystem. 

BooK-KupzvG.^Tbe  BodlmeotiL 
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AETTHMvno  AND  Mjsnsuration. — ^Notation,  Numeration,  Fundamental  Bales 
in  different  ecalee  of  Notation,  Oreateet  Oommon  Measure,  Iieaat  Oommoii 
Multiple,  Prime  Numbers,  Fractions,  (Vulgar  and  Decimal,)  Proportion  (Simple 
and  Compound,)  Practice,  Percentage  (including  Simple  Interest,  InsuranoeL 
Brokerage,  Ac.,)  Square  and  Oube  Boots,  Mensuration  of  Sur&ces,  and  Monfeia 
Arithmetia 

Algsbba. — ^Definitions,  Addition,  Substraction,  Multiplication  and  DiriaioiL 
Use  of  Brackets,  Decomposition  of  Trinomials,  Beeolution  into  Factors,  Iuto- 
lution.  Square  of  Multinomials,  Expansion  of  (a  +  b)B,  Brolution,  GreatMt 
Common  Measure,  Least  Conmion  Multiple,  Fractions,  Interpretation  of  Symbols 

.o,a, 
o OD,  and = Simple  Equations. 

Natural  Philosophy.— Properties  of  Mattw,  Statics,  H7drostatioS|  ]>f- 
namics,  and  Hydrodynamics,  Human  Philosophy. 

Oaurse  of  Buintdion  for  Ordmary  First  OUua  Oeriificaie  «•  Senior  DivMoa 

English. — Bead  Poetry  and  Oratorical  Addresses  with  fluency  and  expres- 
sion— Principles  of  Beading — Science  of  Language— General  Grammar — Analy- 
sis and  Parsing  of  Sentences  in  Prose  and  Verse — Changes  of  construction. 

Structure  of  Propositions  and  Sentences. 

Etymology — Change  effected  in  Boots. 

Correct  letter-writing,  as  regards  Composition  and  mechanical  arrangement. 

Composition  on  any  given  subject 

History  of  the  Origin  and  Literature  of  the  English  Language. 

Geography. — Use  of  the  Globes— (Koith) — Geography  of  England,  Ireland. 
Scotland,  and  the  United  States — ^British  Colonies  (Hodgins)  Budiments  of 
Physical  Geography — (SomeryiUo) — Structure  of  the  Crust  of  the  Earth. 

History. — Histories  of  England  and  Canada. 

Philosophy  of  History. 

Art  of  Tbaouing. — ^The  science  of  Education  applied  to  the  Teaching  of 
Oommon  Schools — Methods  of  teaching  the  different  branches — Practice  thereof 
with  Senior  diviaion,  Model  School — Organization  of  Central  Schools— Dimen- 
sions and  structure  of  School-houses — ^Fumiture  and  Apparatus. 

Musia — HuUah^s  System. 

Drawing. — Facility  in  making  perspective  ouUine  sketches  of  common  objects. 

Book-Ejbeping.— Single  and  Double  Entry. 

Arithmetio  and  Mensuration. — Beview  past  subjects  of  Junior  Division — 
Discount,  Fellowship,  Barter,  Equation  of  Payments,  Profit  and  Loss,  Alliga- 
tion, Compound  Interest,  Annuities,  Position,  Progpression,  Logarithms  and  Ap- 
plications, Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Mensuration  of  Surfiuies  and  Solids. 

Algebra. — Beview  past  subjects  of  Junior  DiviRion,  Indices,  Surds,  Quad- 
ratic Equations,  Indeterminate  Equations,  Arithmetical,  Geometrical  and  Har- 
monical  Progression,  Batio,  Proportion,  Yariation,  Permutations,  Oombinations, 
Binomial  Theorem,  Notation,  Decimals,  Interest,  Ac.,  Properties  of  Numbers, 
Continued  Fractions,  Exponential  Theorem,  Logarithms,  Algebraic  Series,  Oolrio 
and  Biquadratic  Equations, 

Euclid.— Books  m,  IV ,  YI  and  Definitions  of  Book  V.,  Exercises  on  Six 
Books  (Potts.) 

Natural  Pjbilosofht. — Heat  D^t,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magn0ti8ll^ 
Optics  and  Acoustics,  Yegetable  Physiology,  Genend  Yiew  of  Geology. 

Chemistry.— Oonstitution  of  Matter,  Chemical  Nomenclature,  Symbols,  Laws 
of  Combination,  Chemical  Affinity,  Crystallization,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen, 
Carbon,  Sulphur  Phosphorus,  Chlorine^  Calcium,  Aluminum,  Silicon,  Potassium, 
Sodium,  locUne,  Mmganese,  Magnesium,  Iron,  Lead,  Fluorine  and  their  princi- 
pal compounds^  Nature  of  Soils,  of  Oiganio  Bodies,  Germhiation  of  the  Seed, 
Development  of  the  Plant,  Soiuce  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen  and  Nitrogen,  ke^  in 
Plants,  Products  of  Yegetable  growth.  Woody  Flbre^  Gum  Stansh,  Sugar. 
Gluten,  to^  Cultivation  of  Plants,  Composition  and  Fbnnatioos  of  SoO^  MiiMnl 
Constituents  of  Planti^  Action  of  Manures^  Aa 
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AidUkmai  QmaMfetOUm  for  htmor  Fini  0km  IVovkuM  Oertffbak. 

L  Baoh  oandidate  to  hAve  hald  an  ordiiiaiy  Pint  daa  Oortifloato  frr  om 
jear. 
n.  To  giye  eridenoe  of  having  been  a  saooeMfbl  teaoher. 

m.  To  stand  an  examination  in  tha  following  satjeola,  in  addition  to  thoaa 
necessary  for  an  ordinary  First  CBass Oertificate,^ : — 

1.  English  History  and  literature. 

2.  Oanadian  History  and  Qeognqphy. 

3.  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History  and  Qeognmhy. 

4.  Latm  Grammar;  and  Books  lY,  Y,  and  YI,  of  OBsar's  Commentaries. 
6.  Outlines  of  Qeography  and  Astronomy. 

6.  Science  of  Teaching,  Sdiool  Orsanization,  Management,  Ac. 

7.  Logics  and  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  (Whately  and  Stewart) 

8.  Algebra — General  Theory  of  Equations,  Imaginaiy  Quantitiea. 

9.  Budid— Books  XI  and  XIL 

0.  Trigonometry,  as  for  as  Solution  of  PUne  Triangles  (Oolenao.) 

11.  Inorganic  Ohemistry  (Gregory's  Hand-Book.) 

12.  The  principles  of  Book-Keeping,  Music,  and  Drawing. 

m.  SUPIKAHNUATID  OB  WOBH  OUT  TIAOHSBS'  WUTHK 

The  LegisUtare  in  1854,  established  a  Fund  in  aid  of  superannuated 
and  worn  out  Common  School  Teachers,  by  appropriating  £4,000  a  year 
for  this  purpose. 

Begulationa  adopted  by  (he  Oomeil  of  JPiMie  Insimciiiont  AprU  28,  1854. 

Every  teacher  engaged  in  teaching  since  1854,  in  order  to  be  entitled,  when 
he  Hhall  have  become  superannuated,  to  share  in  this  fund,  must  contribute  to- 
wards it  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  annum,  commencing  with  1854,  and  at 
the  rate  of  four  dollars  per  annum  for  the  current  year;  and  no  teacher  now 
engaged  in  teaching  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  this  fund  who  shall  not  thus 
contribute  to  it  annually.  But  the  amount  of  the  annual  subscriptions  for  the 
years  during  which  such  teacher  may  have  taught  befi>re  the  first  day  of  January^ 
1864,  and  for  which  he  may  hereafter  claim  as  a  suporannus^ed  teacher,  may  be 
deducted  from  the  first  year's  pension  to  which  sudi  teacher  may  be  entitled. 

2.  Should  any  teacher,  having  a  wife  and  children,  subscribe  to  this  ftmd,  and 
die  without  deriving  any  benefit  flrom  it^  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions,  and 
whatever  may  accumulate  thereon,  shall  be  paid  to  his  widow  or  children,  as 
soon  as  satisuctory  proofo  of  his  decease,  and  the  relationship  of  the  claimant 
or  claimants  to  him,  shall  have  been  adduced. 

3.  No  teacher  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  pension  fhom  this  fond  who  shall 
not  have  been  disabled  from  fiirther  service  while  teaching  a  Common  School,  or 
who  shall  not  have  been  worn  out  in  the  woric  of  a  Oommon  School  Teacher. 

4.  All  applications,  according  to  the  prescribed  form,  accompanied  by  the  re- 
quisite certificates  and  proofo,  must  be  made  before  the  first  of  AprH  in  order 
to  entitle  the  applicants  to  share  in  the  ftmd  for  such  year. 

5.  In  case  the  ftmd  shall  at  anv  time  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  several 
claimants  the  highest  sum  permitted  by  law,  the  ftmd  shall  be  equitably  divided 
among  the  several  claimants,  according  to  their  respective  periods  of  service. 

6.  The  amounts  of  all  subsoriptkms  to  this  ftmd,  and  of  any  unexpended 
balances  of  Legislative  Grants  made  to  it,  may  be  invested,  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  direction  of  this  Ooundl;  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  shall  be 
expended  in  aid  of  Superannuated  Teachers  of  Oommon  Schools  in  Upper 
Oanada,  aooordinff  to  these  regulations.  All  annual  subscriptions  to  this  rand 
must  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  they  are  intended;  and  all— 

7.  Communications  and  SnbsoriptSons  in  connection  with  this  ftmd,  must  be 
made  to  the  Chief  Saparintsndent  of  Bduoation  for  Upper  OanadA.  QSnbtori^ 
tknis  to  be  aant  In  as  stf^  in  the  jsar  as  poniUa 
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Plan  and  Dkioeiption  of  thk  Normal  and  Moosl  Sohooi^buiumiio  at 

Toronto,  Urm  Canada. 

Hie  Normal  and  Model  Schools  for  Upper  Canada,  are  ntnatod  upon  the  cen- 
ter of  an  open  aquare,  bounded  ort  the  north  by  Oerraid  Street,  on  the  east  Vy 
Chorch  StreetjOD  tbe  south  by  Goold  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  Victoria  Street, 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Hie  distanoe  from  the  bay  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  situation  is  yeiy  beautilhl,  beins  oonsiderably  elevated  above  the  bin- 
ness  parts  of  the  citf ,  and  oommanding  a  fine  view  of  Uie  bay,  island,  and  lake. 
The  square,  which  oontains  seven  aores  and  a-half  of  ground,  was  purchased  in 
August,  1850.  The  amoimt.  of  the  kgudative  grant  for  the  purchase  of  the  site 
and  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  was  £l5,000. 

Tbe  principal  noniial  8cliool  building,  as  soen  in  &e  perspeotivo.  Fig.  1,  is  184 
feet  4  inches  frontage,  by  a  depth  on  the  flanks,  oast  and  west,  of  85  feet  4  inches. 

The  front  is  in  uie  Roman  Doric  order  of  Palladian  character,  having  for  its 
center,  four  pilasters  of  the  full  height  of  the  building,  with  pediment,  surrounded 
by  an  open  doric  cupola,  of  the  extreme  height  of  95  foot.  The  principal  entrance 
(to  the  officers  of  the  educational  department,  &c.,)  is  in  this  front ;  those  for  the 
male  and  female  students  being  placed  <m  the  east  and  west  sides  ri'spi'ctively, 
C  and  D.  In  ihe  center  of  the  building  is  a  large  central  hall,  (open  to  the  roof, 
and  lighted  by  a  lantern)  with  a  gallery  around  it,  at  the  level  of  the  upper  floor, 
at  B,  in  Fig.  3,  approached  on  each  floor  by  three  corridors — sooth,  east,  and 
weBtr---and  opening  on  the  north  to  the  Theatre  or  Examination  Hall. 

On  the  east  suie,  the  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  is  as  follows : 

School  of  Art  and  Design,  No.  1, 36'  :  0"  by  28'  :  0" 

School  of  Art  and  Design,  No.  2, 36   :  5     **    28   :  0 

Male  Students' Retiring  Room, 36   :  0     **    30   :  0 

CounoilRoom, 39   :  0     "    22  :  0 

Male  Students' Staircase  A, 17   :  6     *'    11   :  0 

On  the  we9t  tide : 

Waiting  Room, 22'  :    8"  by  14'  :   8" 

Ante-Room, 22   :   0     "    14  :   8 

Chief-Superintendent's  Room, 28   :    0     *'    21    :   0 

Depository  for  Books,  MapiL^ 28  :   0     '<    21    :   0 

Depository  for  Apparatus,  &c., 22  :   8     *'    14  :   8 

Female  Students' Retiring  Room, 36   :   0     **    26   :  10 

Recording  CHcrk's  Office,  with  fire  proof  vauH,.  37    :  11     '^    22  :   0 

Second  Clerkli  Office, 22   :   0     "    14   :   3 

Female  Students' Staircase  A, 17    :    6     **    11    :   0 

North  of  the  Central  Hall  is  the  Theatre,  with  Lecturer'^  entranoe  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  side  entranoes  east  and  west.  (2,  d,  for  male  and  female  students  respec- 
tively. Here  the  aisles  are  markea  a,  6,  and  e,  with  seats  arranged  between 
them :  the  Lecturer's  platform  behig  placed  between  B  and  e.  This  portion  of 
the  Theatre  will  aooommodate  470  perMUs,  and  including  the  galleries,  620. 
Around  the  Theatre,  and  beneath  its  gaUery,  are  east  mm  west  oorridonii  by 
which  the  students  reach  the  Model  School. 

By  this  arrangement,  except  when  actnally  in  the  presence  of  the  masters,  Ihe 
male  and  female  stndents  are  entirely  separated. 

Passing  (by  the  corridors  last  named)  to  the  Model  School,  which  is  175  feet  6 
inches  frontage,  by  69  feet  6  inches,  the  stndents  enter  the  boys  and  girls' schools 
by  doors  to  the  east  and  west,  each  of  which  has  a  large  school-room  at  its  center, 
56  feet  6  inches  by  33  feet,  capable  of  aooommodating  300  children,  with  four 
smaller  class-rooms  adjoining  tt,  aboot  17  feet  by  15  feet  6  inches  each.  The 
boys  and  girls'  entrances  (like  those  for  Hie  students  of  the  normal  school  already 
described)  are  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  building— such  entrances  having 
each  a  hat  and  cloak  room  and  master's  (or  mistress')  room  on  either  side. 
These  schools  acconmiodate  600  children. 

Returning  to  the  Normal  School,  and  paaring  to  the  upper  floor :  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  staircases  A,  A,  are  entrances  to  the  gallery  <^  the  Tliealre,  whkdi  is 
designed  to  aooommodate  150  penona. 

On  the  uppm  floor  is  the  Oentnd  HalL  with  te  galleiy  B,  eomnacthg  ih«  mH 
and  w«at  oorridon,  oommranksating  with  the  foUowhig  rooma : 

Cla«Room.No.  1 W  :  (T  hw  W      C 
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Cl»«  Boom,  No.  3, 56 

Ckn  Room,  No.  3, 45 

CluiRoom,No.  4, 33 

liL  Muter'*  Roam, 32 

Snd.  MMtar'i  Boom, 33 

HweaiD, 43 

library,   3B 

Ltbantarj,   31 

In  addilioD  lo  tha  aooummodaUoD  th»  emuDented,  there  an,  in  t 

rooim  (or  tfaa  re«idi.'uui  of  the  Junitor,  tuaeliMi  with  ftinuwe  room*, 

warm  air  is  ooniiucleii  U)  Iho  whole  hnilcfiiig. 


0  bv  39  :  0 
2  o  S8  :  0 
8     "    38  :   0 
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NORMAL  AND  MODEL  SCHOOLS  OF  UFPBR  CANADA. 


IT.  KDUOATIOVAL  MIIBBUK. 

On  the  establishment^  in  1857,  of  an  educational  museum  and  a  model 
grammar  school,  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  further  accommoda- 
tion, and  to  remoTe  the  normal  school  to  another  part  of  the  premises. 
With  this  view  a  large  additional  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  includ- 
ing fittings,  of  about  $85,000,  in  rear  of  the  main  structure,  haying  a 
handsome  fix>nt  fiusing  on  Gerrard  Street  To  this  building  was  trans- 
ferred, in  1858,  the  normal  school — the  model  gramnuu:  school  being  then 
but  newly  opened.  The  following  account  of  the  Educational  Museum, 
is  given  by  Dr.  Ryerson. 

This  Educational  Moaeum  is  founded  after  the  example  of  what  is  being  done 
by  the  Imperial  Qovernment  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  popular  education — re- 
gjifding  the  indirect,  as  scarcely  secondary  to  the  direct,  means  of  training  the 
minds  and  forming  the  taste  and  character  of  tho  people.  It  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  school  apparatus  for  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  of  Models  of 
Agricultural  and  other  implements,  of  specimens  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Country,  Casts  of  Antique  and  Modem  Statues  and  Bunts,  &c.,  selected  from  the 
principal  Museums  of  Europe,  including  busts  of  some  of  tho  meet  celebrated 
characters  in  English  and  French  History ;  also  copies  of  some  of  the  works  of 
the  groat  Masters  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Spanish,  and  especially  of  tho  Italian 
Schools  of  Painting.  These  objects  of  art  are  kiltded^  for  the  mfonnation  of 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  originals,  and  a  descriptive  historical  cata- 
logue of  them  can  be  purchased  at  the  Museum.  In  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  justly  stated  that, 
**  tho  object  of  a  National  Gallery  is  to  improve  the  public  taste,  and  to  afford  a 
more  refined  description  of  enjoyment  to  ibe  mass  of  the  people,"  and  the  opin- 
ion is  at  the  same  time  strongly  expressed,  that  as  "  people  of  taste  going  to 
Italy  constantly  bring  home  beautlf\il  modem  copies  of  beautiful  originals,"  it  is 
desirable,  even  in  England,  that  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  means 
of  traveling  abroad,  [£ould  be  enabled  to  see,  in  the  form  of  an  accurate  copy, 
some  of  the  celebrated  works  of  BaflaeUe,  and  other  great  masters ;  an  object 
no  lees  desirable  in  Canada,  than  in  England.  What  has  been  thus  &r  done  in 
this  branch  of  public  instraction,  is  in  part  tho  result  of  a  small  annual  sum, 
which,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  out  of  the  Upper  Canada  share  of  the 
School  Grants,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  school  architecture  and  appliances, 
and  to  promote  arts,  science,  and  literature,  by  means  of  models,  objects,  and  pub- 
lioations,  collected  in  a  museum  in  connection  with  this  department. 

The  contents  of  the  Museum  are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Sculpture, 
PaintingB,  Bngravings,  Works  Illustrating  tiie  History  of  Art,  Ac.,  and  Other 
Olgeoti  of  Interest 

T.  »SF06IT0BT  OF  PUBUO  80H00L  UBRABT  BOOEB,  APPARATUS  AND  MAPS. 

By  the  sune  Law  of  Upper  Canada,  County,  City,  Township  and  Vil- 
lage Councils,  Boards  of  School  Trustees  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
and  Trustees  of  rural  school  Sections  are  authorized  to  provide  means  by 
tax,  or  otherwise,  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  public  school 
libraries,  and  supplying  schools  with  apparatus,  maps,  Ac ;  and  to  en- 
courage action  by  the  above  corporations,  the  Superintendent  is  author- 
ized to  add  one  hundred  per  cent  to  any  sum,  or  sums,  not  less  than  five 
dollars  transmitted  to  him  for  the  purchase.  To  aid  persons  acting  in  be- 
half of  these  corporations,  the  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  select,  and 
procure,  at  the  lowest  wholesale  price,  a  stock  of  suitable  books  and  articles, 
and  publish  a  classified  catalogue  of  the  same,  with  the  lowest  price  at 
which  each  book  and  article  can  be  Aimished,  and  to  giye  all  desired  help 
in  the  leleotioiL 


I 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


DTTBODnCTION. 

To  understand  the  educational  history  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  leading  facts  in  the  political 
history  of  that  portion  of  Europe.  Its  original  inhabitants,  the 
Belgae,  the  Batayi,  and  the  Frisii,  figure  in  the  conquests  of  the 
Roman  armies  under  Julius  CsBsar,  and  in  the  spread  of  Christianity 
under  Anglo-Saxon  bishops.  In  the  sixth  century  they  were  sub- 
jugated by  the  Franks ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  incorporated 
into  the  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  and  soon  after  parceled  out  into 
duchies,  marquisates,  counties,  and  lordships.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  (1406,)  the  estates  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  which  had 
absorbed  the  chief  authority  of  Brabant,  and  other  duchies,  passed 
to  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  in  1477  were  united  with  Austria, 
and  a  few  years  later,  became  part  of  the  dominions  of  Emperor 
Charles  V.  In  1600,  seven  of  the  states,  or  principalities,  viz.,  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  Overyssel,  Grdningen,  and  Fries- 
land,  formed  a  federal  republic,  with  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  Stadtholder.  In  1714,  the  province  of  Belgium  was 
ceded  to  Austria,  which  maintained  its  possession  till  1796,  when 
the  country  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  French  republic,  and 
made  part  of  France.  In  1795,  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Provinces 
was  conquered  by  France,  and  constituted  into  the  Batavian  repub- 
lic; which  in  1810  was  incorporated  into  the  French  empire,  and  in 
1814  came  under  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  in 
1816  was  recognized  as  king  of  the  Netherlands,  including  Belgium 
and  Holland.  In  1830,  Belgium  revolted,  and  was  recognized  by 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe  as  a  distinct  kingdom,  and  HoUand, 
or  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  was  reduced  to  nearly  the  original 
limits  of  the  seven  united  provinces  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in- 
cluding Idmburg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

The  kingdom  of  Holland,  including  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
has  an  extent  of  150  miles,  from  north  to  south;  and  of  125  miles 
from  east  to  west,  or  an  area  of  13,648  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1853,  was  3,962,290,  of  which,  (excluding  Loxemboig,) 
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1,832,638  were  Protestants;  1,164,142  were  Catholics;  68,678 
Israelites;  and  1,869  nnnamed.  The  Protestants  are  divided  into 
Lutherans,  Calvanists,  and  Anabaptists,  (Mennonites.)  All  sects 
have  equal  privileges  nnder  the  law. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  schools,  both  elementary  and 
superior,  can  be  traced  to  the  political  and  religious  views  of  the 
different  provinces. 

mSTOBIOAL  DBVELOPMBNT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Christianitv  was  introduced  into  Friesland  at  the  time  of  its 
conquest  by  the  Franks,  its  first  bishop  being  Willebrord,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands,  about  A.  D., 
690.  Tradition  reports  that  a  school  had  already  been  founded  at 
Utrecht,  by  some  zealous  missionary,  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martel, 
at  which  his  son  Pepin  received  his  education.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  renown  of  the  Utrecht  School  of  St.  Martin  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  what  York  has  been  in  England,  Fulda  in 
Germany,  Tours  in  France,  and  Liege  in  Belgium,  such  a  relation 
may  this  city  be  said  to  have  held  to  Northern  Netherlands.  Here 
the  influence  of  Winifred,  (St.  Boniface,)  the  Apostle  of  Germany, 
had  been  most  strongly  felt,  and  under  bishop  Gregory,  one  of  his 
pupils,  great  numbers  of  youth  from  the  neighboring  countries  were 
here  gathered  together  for  instruction,  '*  some  of  them  even  from 
among  the  Baguarii,  and  Suevi."  Ludger,  first  bishop  of  Mon- 
ster, a  friend  of  Alcuin,  and  pupil  of  Gregory,  was  deservedly  styled 
by  the  Benedictines,  '*the  light  of  Friesland,  and  of  all  the  lands 
about"  During  the  invasion  by  the  Normans,  this  school  at 
Utrecht  was  suppressed,  but  was  reestablished  in  917,  and  regained 
its  former  renown.  The  emperor,  Henry  the  Fowler,  placed  here  his 
three  sons.  Otto,  Henry,  and  Bruno,  to  be  educated,  of  whom  the 
last  became  afterward  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  archduke  of  Lot- 
tringen,  and  was  noted  for  his  extraordinary  learning  and  friendship 
for  the  poet  Prudentius.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Utrecht  possessed  no  less  than  five  flourishing  schools,  several  of 
which  had  each  a  **  rector''  in  addition  to  the  priests  who  had  the 
general  control.  At  about  the  same  time,  several  convents  became 
distinguished  as  educational  institutions,  especially  those  at  Egmond, 
Nymwegen,  Middleburg,  in  2^a]and,  and  Aduwert,  near  Groningen. 

In  Holland,  as  in  Belgium,  in  addition  to  the  schools  that  were 
attached  to  the  cathedrals,  convents,  and  chapters,  there  were  estab- 
lished in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  more  wealthy 
communities,  public  schools  especially  designed  for  the  instruction 
of  the  dticens  and  laity.    It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  au- 
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thority  to  open  snoli  schools  was  always  deriyed  from  the  counts — 
by  whom  it  was  conferred,  sometimee  upon  the  cities  aa  an 
especial  privilege,  and  sometimes  npon  merely  private  persons  as 
a  mark  of  particular  favor.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  lords 
was  the  same  here  as  in  Belgium ;  but  while  in  the  latter  country, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  elementary  schools  in  some  of  the 
cities,  the  right  of  supervision  everywhere  devolved  upon  the  chap- 
ters, instruction  in  these  public  schools  of  Holland  was  wholly  with- 
drawn from  the  clergy,  and  they  were  made  essentially  secular  in 
their  character.  The  privilege  of  thus  establishing  schools  was  con- 
ferred upon  some  of  the  cities  at  the  following  dates;  Dort,  by 
Count  Floris  V.,  A.  D.,  1290;  the  Hague,  1822 — Ley  den,  1824 — 
and  Rotterdam,  in  1828,  by  William  HI.;  Delft  and  Amsterdam,  in 
1334,  by  William  IV. ;  Leyden  again,  1867— Haarlem,  1889— Alk- 
mar,  1898 — Hoom,  1858  and  1890 — ^the  Hague,  1898 — Schiedam 
and  Ondewater,  1894 — ^and  Rotterdam,  in  1402,  by  Albert  of 
Bavaria. 

These  schools,  adds  Sta]laert,  on  the  authority  of  Buddingh,  were 
generally  styled  '*  School  en  Schryfambacht,"  '*  Schoole  en  EoBtem," 
(school  and  writing  offices,  schools  and  clerks'  houses,)  and  the 
^'Schoolmijsters*'  (schoolmasters)  ^ere  looked  upon  as  professional 
men  or  craftsmen — ^as  was  the  case  also  in  Belgium,  where  they 
formed  distinct  guilds  and  fraternities.  These  public  schools  of 
Holland  were  divided  into  "large" and  "small"  schools,  (groote  en 
bijschoolen,)  Latin  being  taught  in  the  first  division.  The  institu- 
tion at  Zwolle,  attained  special  notoriety  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Johan  Cele.  According  to 
Thomas  k  Eempis  and  Ten  Bussche,  its  pupils  numbered  about  a 
thousand,  gathered  from  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  principal  pro- 
vinces of  Germany. 

The  advancement  of  learning  in  the  Netherlands  waa  largely 
promoted  by  "The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,"  whose  first 
school  was  established  by  Gerhard  de  Groote,  (Gerhard  the  Great,) 
of  Deventer.  The  spirit  of  mysticism  that  was  at  first  prevalent 
among  them,  gradually  gave  place  to  a  zeal  for  literary  pursuits; 
and  the  Hieronymians  especially,  like  the  Italians  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  became  devotees  to  the  classics.  It  may  how- 
ever be  affirmed  that  Erasmus  never  had  occasion  to  charge  them 
with  "paganism,**  as  he  did  the  scholars  of  southern  Europe, 
niough  they  contended  against  the  divinity  of  the  schools,  it  was 
because,  (as  Earl  von  Raumer  says,)  it  seemed  to  them  to  be  of 
no  Talae,  and  even  detrimental  to  profound  sanctity  and  the  souFs 
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happiness.  Still,  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  of  Virgil,  had  a  chann 
even  for  them,  and  notwithstanding  their  asceticism — such  as  we 
see  mirrored  in  k  Kempis'  ^^  de  Imitatwne  ChristV* — they  labored 
effectively  to  advance  popular  education.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  one  of  the  brethren,  Gerhard  of  Zutphen,  was  unceasingly  act- 
ive in  extending  the  circulation  and  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Dutch  language — a  fact  of  no  little  significance,  if  we  consider  that 
they  were  then  on  the  eve  of  the  reformation. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  revolution  that  was  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  when  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  gained 
a  fast  foothold  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  a  history  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  (founded 
in  1575,)  the  bulwark  of  Protestant  doctrine  in  Holland.  But  as 
we  must  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  more  recent  times,  we  can 
only  refer  the  reader  to  a  hu(hly  instructive  work  published  at  Ley- 
den, in  1830, — ^^Oeschteaents  der  Leidsche  Hooge^chool  van  hare 
oprigting  in  den  Jaar  1575  tot  het  Jaar  1825,"  (History  of  the  Ley- 
den High  School,  from  its  foundation  in  1575  to  1825.)  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  remark  that  the  freedom  of  thought  that  was  first  shown 
in  theological  controversy,  <(radually  awakened  a  new  zeal  foi  the 
studies  auxiliary  thereto,  ana  in  the  end  contributed  greatly  to  the 
emancipation  of  all  departments  of  learning.  After  the  founding  of 
the  university  at  Leyden  others  were  established  successively  at 
Franeker,  in  1585,  at  Gromn^en,  in  1614,  at  Utrecht,  in  1638,  and 
at  Harderwick,  in  1648.  During  all  this  period,  and  until  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession.  Holland  was  the  refuge  from  every  side, 
for  those  who  were  subiected  to  persecution  for  religion^s  sake, 
among  and  accompanpni^  wnom  were  philosophers  and  scholars  of 
the  first  rank. 

But  the  natives  of  Holland  were  not  content  to  remain  inferior  to 
their  illustrious  guests,  and  the  century  that  then  produced  a  Des- 
cartes and  Huyghens.  can  certamlv  claim  an  honorable  place  in  the 
records  of  man's  intellectual  development  This  was  also  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  universities.  Leyden  is  proud 
of  such  men  as  Dousa.  Vossius.  Heinsius,  Raphelengiua,  Menrsius, 
Groenoviufl,  Perigoniu8.aiid  Schultens ;  of 'S  Gravesandey  the  philoso- 
pher ;  of  the  theologians  Uomar  and  Arminius ;  and  of  the  great 
physician  whose  letters  covld  be  addreaaedi  ''to  Bodrhaave,  Europe." 
Utrecht,  the  birthplace  of  the  learned  Pope  Hadrian  lY.,  can  boast 
of  a  Gisbert  Yoet,  a  GntniUL  a  Beland,  and  others.  Rotterdam, 
where  BrasmuB  was  Dom  was  the  residence  of  Peter  Bayle. 
Spnofl^  was  from  Aipstardam.    Hie  Hayoa  poMosaod  a  Huyghenii 
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Basnage,  and  Saorin,  the  Bossnet  of  the  Calyinists.  It  will  be 
noticed,  moreover,  in  running  over  this  list,  that  philological  studies 
are  richly  represented ;  and  the  culture  of  these  has  been  continued 
in  Holland,  from  that  time  until  our  own,  in  proof  of  which,  we  need 
only  point  to  Wyttenbach,  Peerlkamp,  von  Heusde,  Oobet,  and 
many  beside.  But  the  ardor  of  theological  controversy  gradually 
cooled ;  philosophy  needed  no  longer  a  place  of  refuge ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  literary  zeal  subsided  generally  throughout 
the  Batavian  Republic.  The  reputation  of  this  little  kingdom  in 
our  own  times  is  indeed  less  extensive,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
the  less  worthy  of  our  attention,  if  we  regard  its  system  of  public 
instruction,  inasmuch  as  its  endeavors  have  been  directed  above  all 
things  else,  to  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  the  people. 

The  Elementary  Public  Schools  of  Holland,  have  been  officially 
visited  by  eminent  scholars,  and  educators  from  different  countries, 
by  Cuvier, in  1811,  Ck)usin,  in  1836,  from  France;  by  Bache,  from 
the  United  States,  in  1887;  by  Nichols,  in  1838,  and  Arnold,  in 

1856,  from  England;  and  by  Prof.  LeRoy,  of  Belgi]im,  in  1860; 
who  all  unite  in  their  reports,  in  the  warmest  commendation  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  system  on  which  the  schools  are  organized 
and  administered,  and  of  the  condition  of  popular  education  through- 
out the  kingdom.  From  that  report,  and  from  official  documefits, 
we  shall  present  a  more  comprehensive  and  documentary  account  of 
the  system  than  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

Cuvier,  in  his  report,  of  1811,  had  given  a  rather  sad  picture  of 
the  universities  and  Latin  schools  of  Holland.  The  French  govern- 
ment, (which  had  been  established  over  the  country  under  Napoleon 
I,)  heeded  his  suggestions,  and  introduced  some  important  refonbs. 
In  1814,  Prince  William,  afterward  king  of  the  Netherlands,  nuide 
it  one  of  his  first  cares  to  confirm  and  perfect  these  changes.  The 
royal  ordinances  of  2d  August,  1816,  and  again  of  9th  Sept,  1816, 
in  relation  to  instruction  in  the  mathematics,  which  had  hitherto 
been  neglected,  are  evidence  of  his  endeavors.  Since  that  time  their 
improvement  has  been  uninterrupted ;  but  still  it  can  not  be  claimed 
that  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  other  than  the  classics,  has 
reached  the  degree  of  excellence  long  ago  attained  in  neighboring 
countriea.  It  is  otherwise  with  elementary  instruction.  By  the  ikw 
of  Idth  August,  1806,  the  system  was  reorganized  throughout,  akd 
recently  it  has  again  been  remodeled,  by  the  law  of  Idth  April, 

1857,  which  gave  rise  in  the  ohamben  to  debates  of  the  high^ 
interest 
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PRIMARY  NORMAL  SCHOOL' 

AT  HAAKLBM,  IM  HOLLAJOI. 


Tms  school  is  peculiar  in  regard  to  instruction,  nraoliee  in  teaching,  and 
discipline.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  for  at  least  the  second  grade  among 
primary  teachers,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  quiUifies  for  the  mastership 
of  any  primary  school,  the  first  class  being  an  honorary  grade.  The  age  of 
admission,  the  time  of  continuance,  and  the  courses  of  instruction,  are  regu- 
lated accordingly. 

The  directorf  is  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  controls  absolutely  all  its 
arrangements.  His  principle,  that  a  teacher  in  such  a  place  should  be  left 
to  study  the  character  ana  diHpositions  of  his  pupils,  and  to  adapt  his  in- 
struction and  discipline  to  them,  dispenses  witn  rules  and  regulations,  or 
constitutes  the  director  the  rule.|  To  carry  out  this  principle,  requires  that 
the  school  should  not  be  numerous,  and  it  is  accordingly  limited  to  forty 
pupils.  There  i^  an  assistant  to  the  director,  who  shares  in  the  general  in- 
struction with  him,  and  upon  whom  the  religious  teaching  of  the  pupils  spe- 
cially devolves.  The  school  is  visited  peri^cally  by  the  inspector-^neral, 
wlio  examines  the  pupils  personally,  and  notes  their  general  and  individual 
proficiency. 

To  be  admitted,  a  youth  must  be  over  fifteen  years  of  affe,  and  have 
passed  an  examination  upon  the  studies  of  the  elementary  school,  satisfactory 
to  a  district-inspector,  who  recommends  him  for  admission.  He  is  received 
on  probation,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  if  his  conduct  and  proficiency 
are  satisfactory  to  the  director,  is  recommended  to  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, who  confirms  his  appointment 

The  course  of  theory  and  practice  lasts  four  years  in  general,  though,  if  a 
pupil  have  the  third  tower  grade  of  public  instruction  in  view,  which  is  at- 
tainable at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  is  not  required  to  remain  connected 
with  the  institution  beyond  that  age,  and  indeed  may  leave  it,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  before  the  close  of  the  regular  course.  The  second  grade  is 
only  attainable  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  hence  it  is  not  usual  for  pupils 
to  enter  this  school  as  early  as  the  law  permits.  The  theoretical  instruction 
is  composed  of  a  review  and  extension  of  the  elementary  branches,  as  the 
Dutch  language,  geography,  arithmetic,  dementary  geometry,  the  history  of 
the  country,  natural  history,  religion,  writing,  and  vocal  music,  and  also  of 
general  preograph^  and  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  the  science  and  art 
of  teachmg.  This  is  communicated  in  the  evenings,  the  pupils  meeting  at 
the  school  for  the  purpose.  During  the  day  they  are  occupied  in  receiving 
practical  instruction,  by  teaching  under  the  mspection  of  the  director  in  the 
elementary  school  already  spoken  of,  attached  to  the  normal  school,  and  oc- 
cupying its  rooms,  or  in  teaching  in  some  other  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  town  of  Haarlem.  They  pass  through  difierent  establishments  in  turn,  so 
as  to  see  a  variety  in  the  character  of  instruction.  The  director,  as  inspector 
of  primary  schools  in  this  district,  visits  frequently  those  where  his  pupils 
are  employed,  and  observes  their  teaching,  and  also  receives  a  report  firom 

*  From  Bached  EdncaUoD  In  Europe. 

t  Mr.  PrinMin,  one  of  a  daas  of  taaenera  who  adorn  thia  protarion  In  HoUaiid. 

i  When  H.  Oouaio,  in  hia  Tialt  to  Haartom,  inTitod  Blr.  Prinaen  to  fommimicate  to  him  tiM 
ragnlationa  ofhla  aohool,  and  then  toahow  him  how  they  were  earrled  oiit,flntthe  nde,  th«itta« 
raanlla,  the  dhreelor  replied,  •"  I  am  Iha  rale." 
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the  masters.    The  observations  and  reports  are  turned  to  accoont  in  subse- 
quent meetings  with  his  class. 

The  pupils  do  not  board  together  in  the  normal  8chool,but  are  distributed 
through  the  town,  in  certain  families  selected  by  the  director.  They  form  a 
part  of  these  families  during  their  residence  with  them,  beinff  responsible  to 
tlie  head  for  the  time  of  their  absence  from  the  house,  their  nours,  and  con- 
duct They  take  their  meals  with  the  families,  and  are  furnished  with  a 
study  and  sleeping-room,  fire,  lights,  &c.  The  director  pays  the  moderate 
sum  required  for  this  accommodation  from  the  annual  stipend  allowed  by 
government^"  The  efficiency  of  such  a  system  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
Imbits  of  fiunily  life  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  locality  where  tiie  school 
is  established.  In  Holland  and  llaarlem  the  plan  succeeas  well,  and  has  the 
advantage  that  the  pupils  are  constantly,  in  a  degree,  their  own  masters,  and 
must  control  themselves,  and  that  they  are  never  placed  in  an  artificial  state  of 
society  or  kind  of  life,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  collected  in  one  estab- 
lishment. The  director  makes  frequent  visits  to  these  families,  and  is  in- 
formed of  the  home  character  of  his  pupils.  The  discipline  of  a  normal 
school  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  easiest  tasks  connected  with  it,  for  impro- 
prieties or  levities  of  conduct  are  inconsistent  with  the  future  calling  oi  the 
youth.  Admonition  by  the  assistant  and  by  the  director  are  the  only  coer- 
cive means  resorted  to,  previous  to  dismission.  The  director  has  authority 
to  dismiss  a  student  without  consulting  the  minister,  merely  reporting  the 
fact  and  case  to  him.  Though  this  power  may  be  important  in  increasing 
his  influence,  yet  it  has  been  necessary  to  exercise  it  but  three  tiiiu^s  in 
twenty  years.  There  are  two  vacations  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  e^ich, 
durin?  which  the  pupils,  in  general,  return  to  their  friends.  The  school  lias 
a  lending-library  of  books  relating  to  teaching,  and  of  miscellaneous  works. 
This  useful  histitution  supplies  for  the  primary  schools,  every  year,  from 
eight  to  twelve  well-prepared  masters,  who  propagate  throughout  the  coun- 
try the  excellent  methods  and  principles  of  teacning  here  inculcated. 

*  This  annual  stipend  is  ninetv  dollars.  Sapposlng  that  a  studrat  has  an  entire  bursary,  h« 
will  rsquire  some  aodiUoDal  ftinds  to  sapport  ntm  while  at  the  school ;  fin*  his  board,  lodging, 
Jte.,  cost  two  dollars  per  week,  which,  tor  the  forty-iwo  weeks  of  tami'tine,  amooAts  to  slfMy- 
toor  doUan,  leaTing  him  but  six  dollars  (br  laddantal  expenses. 


inUTABT  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 


I.  MTUTABT  BYfmOL 


Trs  Emperor  is  commander-in^hief  of  all  the  forces,  by  sea  and 
land,  assisted  by  the  Staff-Office,  the  members  of  which  are  expert 
linguists,  as  well  as  scientific  experienced  and  military  officers. 
The  army  is  under  a  Minister  of  War,  assisted  by  a  colleague  and  a 
military  council.  The  office  of  Master  of  Ordnance  is  generally 
filled  by  a  grand  prince.  The  regular  force,  or  army  of  occupation 
consists  of  about  783,000  men,  which  can  be  easily  swelled  to  at 
least  1,200,000,  as  the  whole  male  population  are  liable  to  senre 
when  summoned.  The  army  is  midnly  recruited  by  conscription, 
which  falls  on  the  serfs  and  laboring  population,  as  the  nobility, 
officiab,  clergy  and  merchants  are  exempted.  The  term  of  sendee 
is  twenty  years  for  the  guards,  twenty  two  for  the  line,  and  twenty* 
five  for  the  train  and  military  servants.  But  few  pensions  are 
granted  to  discharged  or  fhrloughed  soldiers,  although  veteran 
soldiers  are  frequently  appointed  to  situations  as  doorkeepers, 
watchmen,  overseers,  &o.,  in  government  establishments  and  public 
institutions. 

Promotion  by  seniority,  imperial  favor,  and  good  conduct  on  the 
field.  Every  officer  must  be  educated  and  trained  to  his  business, 
and  serve  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank.  Non-commissioned 
officers,  musicians,  assistant  veterinary  surgeons,  head  workmen  in 
the  military  workshops  and  factories  must  all  be  trained  for  their 
special  duties.  A  large  portion  of  these  classes  are  the  sons  of 
soldiers,  who  have  been  surrendered  by  their  parents  to  the  govern* 
ment,  who  receive  them  at  the  age  of  six  or  twelve,  by  special  ar 
rangement.  They  are  termed  eantonists.  Among  the  special 
military  schools  of  a  technological  character  are,  eleven  for  garrison 
artillery;  three  for  armories;  three  for  powder  mills;  three  for 
arsenals;  one  for  riding  masters;  one  for  fencing;  one  for  «o- 
eonntanta;  one  for  topographical  drawing,  dro. 
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n.  muTutT  soHOOL  fOB  omaiBB. 


The  oflQcere  of  the  Bussian  army  obtain  their  first  commiflsioQ 
after  passing  through  the  Military  Schools  or  Cadet  Corps,  or  if 
qualified  in  scientific  and  other  instruction,  ascertained  by  open 
examination,  by  serving  as  privates  six  months,  and  as  sergeants 
or  ensign  two  years.  Applicants  for  the  Staff  Corps,  must  have 
served  as  ofScers  two  years,  must  be  recommended  by  their  supe- 
rior, and  have  been  two  years  in  the  Staff  School — and  there  pass 
an  honorable  examination  in  military  history  and  strategy.  The 
following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Kalender  of  the  St  Peters- 
buig  Academy,  for  1859. 

L  Under  a  Commission  or  Board  of  Military  Instruction,  which 
reports  directly  to  the  Emperor,  there  are 

3  Military  Schools  of  Special  Applioation,  viz. : 
1  Tbo  Nicholas  Academy  of  the  Staflf;  with  22  teachers  and  250  scholara 

1  The  Nicholas  Upper  Bugineer  School,    "    50  "  126  ** 

1  The  Mioliael  ArtUlery  School, "    32  "  117  " 

1  Page  Corps,  or  CoUege, ♦*    41  "  159  " 

1  Enrtign'8  School  of  the  Guards, "31  "  206  " 

22  Cadet  Corps  or  MUitary  Oollegea, "723  "  7440  " 

27  899        "  8,298        " 

The  Cadet  Corps,  or  Military  Schools,  receive  their  pupils  young, 
and  impart  a  general  as  well  as  a  scientific  education,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Special  Schools  of  Application  either  for  Engineer,  or 
Artillery,  and  later  in  years  and  experience,  the  Staff  School  These 
Special  Military  Schools  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  same  class 
in  Europe. 

IL  Under  the  Ministry  of  War  there  are  the  following  Scientifio 
Establishments  and  Schools. 

22  Military  Schools,  with 326  teachers  and  10,000  scholara. 

3  Lower  or  Element  Artillery  Schools^  22        "  166        ** 

1  Topographers*  School,  with 13        "  140        " 

1  Medico-Chinirgical  Academy,  with  85        "  978        •* 

Military  Hospitals, 1,020        « 

3  Veterinary  Sohoola, 12,304        ** 

The  Military  Schools  are  of  an  elementary  and  technological 
character,  and  are  intended  to  supersede  a  class  of  schools  known 
as  the  Cantaiiisi  Schools. 

The  experience  of  the  Crimean  War  demonstrated  to  the  world, 
the  wise  forecast  of  the  Bussian  government  in  providing  for  the 
thorough  scientific  and  practical  training  of  the  officers  of  her  great 
armies  as  was  confessed  by  the  ^^Londan  Times^^^  in  the  bitter  dis 
appointments  of  the  English  people  with  their  own  offioeia. 


THE  IMPERIAL  STAFF  SCHOOL  AT  ST.  FETERSBUBO. 

fBztneto  fron  GovcramaiiUl  RefulatioM.] 


L  OBNBRAL  DIRSOTIOVS. 

A  MiLiTART  Academy,  the  highest  institntion  of  its  class,  is  founded 
in  St  Petersburg,  to  educate  OflScers  for  the  service  of  the  Creneral 
Staff,  and  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  Military  Science  in  general 
ItB  special  functions  are — 

1.  To  prepare  Officers  for  the  special  service  of  the  General  Staff 

2.  To  furnish  to  a  certain  number  of  Officers  from  the  Artillery 
and  Chief  Engineer  School  a  course  of  Grand  Tactics  and  Strategy, 
on  the  same  principles  and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  furnished  to 
the  Officers  preparing  for  the  Service  of  the  General  Staff. 

8.  To  apply  all  the  means  indicated  in  these  Regulations  to  the 
diffiision  of  Military  Science. 

From  forty  to  fifty  Officers  shall  be  educated  in  the  Academy  for 
the  special  service  of  the  General  Staff,  and  about  ten  from  the  Ar- 
tillery and  from  the  Chief  Engineer  School. 

llie  Military  Academy  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  President  appointed  by  the  Emperor. 

A  Council,  presided  over  by  the  President,  considers  and  deter- 
mines all  important  questions  relating  to  Studies  and  Economic 
Administration. 

A  Vice-President^  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  is  associated  with 
the  President  to  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

The  Officers  receiving  an  education  for  the  General  Staff  are 
placed  under  the  control  of  four  Staff  Officers  appointed  by  the 
Emperor. 

The  subjects  of  Study  and  the  Scientific  Course  are  divided  into 
two  Sections,  the  Theoretical  and  the  Practical. 

The  number  of  Professors,  Adjuncts,  and  Teachers  is  determined 
according  to  circumstances  by  the  Academic  Council,  with '  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  his  I^iperial  Majesty. 

The  Salaries  of  the  Officials  for  the  internal  service  of  the  Acade- 
my are  fixed  in  the  List  annexed  to  these  Statutes. 
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It  is  the  most  sacred  duty  of  the  whole  Staff  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  particular  of  the  Chiefs  and  Professors,  never  to  lose  sight  of 
its  object ;  and  while  they  devote  themselves  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  student  Officers,  to  impress  upon  them,  by  teaching  and 
example,  the  precepts  of  the  purest  morality,  the  tnie  and  exact 
performance  of  their  professional  duties,  an  unconditional  obedience 
to  their  superiors,  and  an  inviolable  devotion  to  the  throne  and  their 
country. 

The  Academy  has  a  peculiar  Seal 

II.   ADMISSION  TO  STUDENTa 

Only  Superior  Officers  can  enter  into  the  Academy,  and  these  up 
to  the  rank  of  Staff  Captain  if  they  serve  in  the  Guards,  Artillery, 
or  Engineers ;  up  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  if  they  belong  to  an  Army 
Regiment. 

The  Directors  of  the  Noble  Guard  School,  of  the  Page  Corps,  of 
the  First,  Second,  Pant,  Moscow,  and  Finland  Cadet  Corps,  have 
the  right  to  propose  in  the  proper  quarter,  for  admission  into  the 
Academy,  the  most  distinguished  Officers  who  have  left  these  mili- 
tary institutions. 

The  Officers  proposed  for  admission  into  the  Academy  must  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  old,  and  be  distinguished  for  capacity,  industry, 
diligence,  morals,  and  good  conduct. 

Officers  from  the  Regiments  and  Artillery  Brigades  must  present 
testimonials  of  blameless  morals,  conduct,  and  zeal  for  the  Service 
from  the  Chief  of  their  Division.  Officers  from  the  Engineer  Bat- 
talions must  present  similar  testimonials  from  the  Chiefe  of  their 

Brigades. 

Those  who  give  testimonials  are  strictly  responsible  for  their  truth, 
as  are  the  Chiefs  of  the  Military  Schools  for  the  capacity  and  quali- 
fications of  the  Officers  they  propose. 

Admission  into  the  Academy  depends  upon  a  strict  examination 
in  the  following  subjects : — 

a.  Languages: 

Russian,  German,  or  French. 

b.  Mathematics: 

Arithmetic,  Algebra  to  Equations  of  the  Second  Degree.  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

e.  Military  Sciencee: 

The  Principles  of  Intrenchment,  Fortification,  and  Artillery. 

^   d.  Evolution: 

Evolutions  of  a  Battalion  of  Tirailleurs,  of  a  Squadron,  of  a  Whole 
Line,  of  a  Scattered  Front  {ZerstreuUm  Front*^,)  and.  Ia8tl7,  the  Ser, 
vice  of  Outposts. 
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e,  Histury: 

General  History  01  the  World  to  the  Bixteenth  centary  in  its  chief 
epochs,  particalarly  in  reference  to  Russia;  special  Histories  of  the 
European  States  in  modem  times. 

/.  Geogpraphy: 

Universal  Geography,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Russian  Empire  and 

the  neighboring  States. 
Besides  this,  a  clear  conception  of  Situation,  Plans,  and  Topographical 

Charts  is  required. 

m.   MITHOD  OF  iKBTBuonoir. 

The  Scientific  Course  is  divided  into  two  Sections, — ^The  Theo- 
retical and  the  Practical.  The  Theoretical  part  of  the  higher  Mili- 
tary Sciences  is  expounded  by  the  Professors,  their  Adjuncts,  and 
the  Teachers.  Those  Officers  who  belong  to  the  Practical  Section 
exercise  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  Professors. 

a.  In  Written  Exercises  on  any  proposed  Military  Subject 

b.  In  the  composition  of  Military  Descriptions  ( Bsschreibungen,)  ot  every  \n.nd. 
c  In  the  Art  of  taking  Military  Surveys  of  a  Country,  and  of  judging  the 

Tactical  Nature  of  a  Ground 

In  each  Section  there  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  Officers 
destined  for  the  Service  of  the  General  Staff,  and  from  four  to  five 
from  the  Artillery  and  Chief  Engineer  School. 

These  Officers,  according  to  their  capacities  and  attainments  in 
the  Military  Sciences,  enter  either  into  the  Theoretical  Section  or 
into  both  the  Theoretical  and  the  Practical  Section  at  the  same 
time,  and  remain  in  each  a  year. 

The  complete  Academic  Course  in  both  Sections  extends  over  two 
years. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught : — 

a.  Russian  literature,  with  particular  reference  to  the  composition  of  Military 

Essays  in  a  faultless  style,  and  to  the  style  of  the  Military  Chancery 
(writing  department  of  the  War  Office.) 

b.  General  ideas  on  Artillery,  and  more  precise  details  on  the  same  subject  as 

a  Special  Arm ;  its  use  in  the  open  field  and  in  sieges. 
c  Petty  Tactics  in  the  employment  of  a  single  Division,  with  which  all  Offi- 
cers must  be  thoroughlv  familiar,  as  this  is  indispensable  to  all  To  this 
is  joined  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  columns,  of  their  use,  of  the 
effect  of  the  fire  of  Infantry,  and  lastly,  the  explanation  of  all  evolu- 
tions with  the  three  arms  which  are  usually  employed  for  movement, 
deployment,  or  forming  in  order  of  battle. 

d.  The  Elements  of  Topography  and  Geodeey,  of  Military  Drawing,  and  the 

art  of  measuring  situations  by  the  eye. 

e.  Military  coup  d'ceil  (SchoffbUck)  and  the  art  of  judging  the  tactical  nature 

of  ground. 
/  Castrametation,  or  the  art  of  encamping,  and  the  theory  of  positiona 
g.  Logistic,  or  all  that  relates  to  the  details  of  marches,  either  m  presence  of 

the  enemy,  or  in  the  movement  of  troops  from  one  place>to  another. 
K  Intrenchment  and  fortification,  as  far  as  r^rds  the  attack  and  defense  of 

intrenched  camps  and  fortified  places,  and  the  effect  of  intrencfamentq 

and  fortiflcatioiiB  on  the  operations  of  an  aottve  anny. 
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i  Grand  Tactics,  embracing  the  ▼arious  systems  of  the  Order  of  Battle;  and 
the  formation  and  omplojrment  of  the  Three  Arms,  and  ire  tinfjr  of  un- 
expected engagements  or  the  sudden  collision  of  two  hosiile  Divisions. 

k.  The  Military  Geography  of  Europe,  particularly  that  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire and  the  neighboring  States. 

I  Military  Statistics,  or  knowledge  of  the  land  and  sea  Forces  and  waiiike 
means  of  all  the  European  StatcH. 

fik  Strategy  in  all  its  extent ;  with  a  criticism  on  the  last  wars,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  events  which  demonstrate  the  influence  of  this  science  on 
the  success  of  a  campaign. 

n.  A  general  view  of  military  history  in  its  most  remarkable  periods,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  Peter  the  Great,  and  a  more  complete  view  of  the  Mili- 
tary History  of  modem  times. 

0.  The  literary  History  of  the  Military  Sciences,  with  a  criticism  on  the  best 
ancient  and  modem  writers  on  the  Historj'  of  War ;  and  a  special  re- 
ference of  tliOHC  who  may  contribute  to  the  further  education  of  the 
01D(xjr8  after  their  departure  from  the  Academy. 

p.  Duties  of  the  (leneral  Staff  Officer  in  times  both  of  peace  and  war. 

q.  The  art  of  riding. 

The  officers  of  the  Practical  Division  are  employed  on  the  same 
Sciences ;  not,  however,  during  the  hours  of  lecture,  but  by  practi- 
cing under  the  direction  of  the  Professors,  and  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Academic  authorities. 

llie  subjects  they  are  employed  upon  are  principally  the 
following: — 

a.  Topographical  and  Tactical  description  of  ground  after  inspection. 

b.  Military  Geography  and  Statistics. 
c  Logistic. 

d  Grand  Tactics. 

e.  Strategy. 

/  Military  History. 

y.  Literature  of  the  Military  Scienoee. 

h.  Designing  plans  of  battles  and  manoeuvres,  as  exercises  in  Topogpn^y, 

Logistic,  and  Tactic& 
i.  Historic  reports,  and  keeping  the  usual  journal  of  the  General  Staff 
j.  All  that  belong  to  the  survey  of  a  country,  and  the  practical  working  of 

the  Artillery  and  Siege  operations. 

Teachers  are  appointed  for  those  officers  who  require  to  be  per- 
fected in  the  French  or  German  language. 

All  the  sciences  are  taught  in  the  Academy  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage ;  and  an  exposition  in  French  or  German  is  only  allowed 
when  dictated  by  circumstances,  and  then  a  special  permission  must 
be  first  obtained  from  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty. 

The  Officers  of  the  Practical  Section  are  also  required  to  use  their 
native  tongue  in  their  written  exercises,  except  in  one  or  two  com- 
posed in  a  foreign  language  by  the  direction  of  the  authorities. 

In  summer,  the  Officers  of  the  Theoretical  Section  repair  to  r^- 
ments  to  which  they  are  directed  to  learn  the  camp  service.  The 
Officers  of  the  Praotioal  Section  make  surveys  and  reoomudasancesi 
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mark  oat  camps  and  proportionate  intrenchmcnts  on  a  given  ground. 
At  the  time  of  grand  manoeavrea,  they  arc  associated  with  Officers 
of  the  General  Staff,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
practical  exercises  of  the  Artillery  and  Sappers,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  make  a  report  as  eye-witnesses  on  the  effect  of  Artillery  and 
Si^e  operations. 

lY.  LOCAL  RBOULATIONBL 

All  Officers  receiving  an  education  in  the  Academy  are  entered 
on  the  rolls  of  their  Regiments,  Artillery  Brigades,  and  Sapper  Bat- 
talions, as  supernumeraries  and  detached  Officers,  without,  however, 
losing  their  standing  or  right  of  promotion  by  seniority,  their  pay, 
servants'  rations,  or  any  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  Officers  pres^ 
ent  with  their  troop. 

Those  Officers  who  enter  the  Academy  from  the  Regiments  of  the 
Garrison  of  St.  Petersburg  continue,  while  they  belong  to  it,  to  per- 
*  form  the  front  service  of  their  Regiments ;  those  who  come  from 
the  Artillery  and  Sapper  Brigades,  or  from  Regiments  not  stationed 
in  St.  Petersburg,  are  attached  for  the  front  service  to  one  of  the 
Regiments  of  the  Grarrison  of  St.  Petersburg;  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments are  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Guard  Corps. 

The  Officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Chief  Engineer  School,  having 
only  to  attend  the  Course  of  Grand  Tactics  and  Strategy,  retain 
their  posts  while  studying  in  the  Academy. 

Four  Staff  Officers,  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  have  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  Officers  preparing  themselves  for  the  service  of  the 
General  Staff;  they  are  to  exercise  a  vigilant  supervision  over  them, 
and  to  report  on  their  conduct  to  the  Vice-President ;  they  are  the 
organ  by  which  all  orders  reach  the  Officers,  and  they  form  a  Cooit 
of  the  First  Instance  in  matters  relating  to  the  Service. 

One  day  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  drill,  and  every  day  two  offi- 
cers mount  guard  with  the  first  division  of  the  garrison  of  St 
Petersburg. 

The  Officers  are  to  devote  exclusively  to  study  the  leisure  hours 
at  their  command  after  the  performance  of  front  and  garrison  duties; 
and  are  to  observe,  in  all  respects,  the  Statutes  of  the  Academy. 

To  facilitate,  economically,  the  residence  of  the  Officers  in  Si. 
Petersburg,  they  receive,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Guard,  besides  their  usual  pay  and  an  allowance  for  quarters  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  an  annual  allowance  of  500  roubles,  whieh  is 
paid  in  the  Academy. 

Officers  ordered  to  sorrey  a  eonntry,  or  to  make  a  reconnmssanniii 
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receive  their  traveling  expenses  from  the  Commissariat,  according  to 
the  distance  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  in  proportion  to  their  rank: 
their  board  expenses  are  not  allowed. 

Y.    BEQULATIONS  RBSPECTINO  PBOMOTION. 

The  course  is  terminated,  and  Students  finish  their  career,  in  Oc- 
tober annually. 

At  the  same  time,  OflScers  are  removed  from  the  Theoretical  sec- 
tion to  the  Practical,  making  place  for  candidates  who  wish  to  enter 
the  former. 

At  their  departure  from  the  Academy  the  Officers  receive  from 
the  Academic  Council  testimonials  of  conduct  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, with  a  memorial  of  the  rewards  which  they  receive  at 
leaving. 

On  leaving  the  Academy  the  Officers  have  to  act  as  follows :  those 
who  belonged  to  the  Artillery,  or  Chief  Engineer  School,  repair  to 
their  highest  Commanding  Officer ;  the  rest,  who  were  educated  for 
the  service  of  the  General  Staff,  return  to  their  Regiments,  Ar- 
.  tillery  Brigades,  or  Sapper  Battalions,  on  whose  rolls  they  remain 
as  supernumeraries  and  Officers  reckoned  aa  of  the  General  Staff, 
until  they  are  formally  transferred  to  the  latter. 

The  rewards  to  which  Officers  can  acquire  a  claim  at  leaving  the 
Academy  are  the  following: — The  most  distinguished  is  promoted 
to  the  lowest  rank  (on  the  Staff,)  and  receives  a  golden  medal ;  he  is 
only  entitled  to  this  if  all  the  teachers  give  him  the  frill  number 
balls,  and  unanimously  recognize  him  as  most  conspicuous  for  attain- 
ments. Besides  this,  he  must  have  written  a  satisfactory  essay  on  a 
given  theme,  relating  to  some  important  war,  and  have  been  blame- 
less in  moral  conduct  during  his  residence  in  the  Academy.  The 
student  who  is  recognized  as  second,  both  in  attainments'  and  be- 
havior, and  has  also  obtained  the  frill  number  of  balls,  is  rewarded 
with  the  great  silver  medal,  and  receives  double  pay  for  a  year. 
The  student  who  obtains  the  third  place  in  attainments  and  behavior, 
and  the  frdl  number  of  balls,  receives  the  little  silver  medal,  and 
double  pay  for  a  year.  Each  medal  bears  the  name  of  its  possessor. 
Besides  this,  the  names  of  all  those  who  obtain  one  of  the  three 
above-mentioned  rewards  are  engraved  on  marble  tablets,  which 
adorn  the  walls  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Academic  building. 

Should  any  of  the  Students  feel  no  inclination  for  the  service  of 
the  General  Staff,  even  afrer  a  successful  termination  of  the  Theo- 
retical Course,  he  may  always  request  to  be  dismissed  to  his  Regi- 
menty  Artillery  Brigade,  or  Sapper  Battalion, 
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Every  Officer  who  at  his  departure  from  the  Academy  obtains  a 
testimonial  of  having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  admission,  and 
in  consequence  is  provisionally  destined  for  the  service  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  if  he  continues  after  his  return  to  his  Regiment  to  educate 
himself  for  his  vocation,  and  distinguishes  himself  by  observance  of 
a  strict  discipline,  by  conduct  and  zeal  for  the  service,  is  rewarded 
at  the  end  of  a  year  by  being  completely  transferred  to  the  Oencral 
Staff;  and  if  he  belonged  to  the  Young  Guard,  the  Artillery,  or  a 
Sapper  Battalion,  his  right  to  promotion  immediately  commences ; 
not  so  if  he  belonged  to  Troops  of  the  Line. 

Every  year,  on  the  1st  of  January,  the  Chief  of  the  Regiment,  Ar- 
tillery Brigade,  or  Sapper  Battalion  in  command  of  an  Officer 
reckoned  as  of  the  General  Staff,  forwards  his  fonn  and  his  conduct 
list  to  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  General  Staff,  who  lays  it 
before  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  At  the  same  time  the  above- 
mentioned  papers  are  communicated  to  the  Chief  in  conmiand  of  the 
Officer. 

Besides  this,  the  above-mentioned  Chief  makes  a  similar  report 
on  the  zeal  for  the  service  and  moral  conduct  of  the  Officers  twice 
a  year,  namely,  on  the  Ist  of  March  and  the  Ist  of  September;  and 
at  the  same  time  reports  exactly  on  the  way  in  which  he  performs 
the  service  of  the  front. 

No  Officer  reckoned  as  of  the  Creneral  Staff  is  to  be  chai^d  with 
the  duties  of  Paymaster  service  in  his  Regiment,  or  employed  as 
Quartermaster;  and  if  any  General  wishes  to  select  him  for  his 
Adjutant,  he  must  first  communicate  with  the  Quartermaster-General 
of  the  General  Staff. 

If  the  Creneral  Staff  is  increased  in  time  of  war,  or  if  any  work 
on  which  it  is  employed  requires  to  be  accelerated  in  time  of  peace, 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  commissions  the  Quartermaster- 
General  to  select  the  requisite  number  out  of  the  Officers  who  are 
reckoned  as  of  the  General  Staff.  The  latter  then  makes  the  selec- 
tion, and  announces  the  names  of  the  Officers  selected  to  their 
highest  Commanding  Officer.  As  soon  as  the  object  proposed  is 
accomplished,  these  Officers  return  back  to  their  commands.  Such 
a  selection,  however,  can  only  fall  upon  those  who  have  spent  at 
least  two  years  with  their  commands  after  their  departure  from  the 
Academy.  If  in  the  meantime  an  Officer  has  become  Chief  of  a 
Battalion  or  Squadron,  he  shall  not  be  transferred  from  this  post 
before  the  lapse  of  a  year.  As  soon  as  any  of  these  Officers,  or,  in 
general,  any  Officer,  who  has  left  the  Academy,  reports  himself  at 
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his  Corps,  his  Chief  immediately  announces  his  arrival  to  the 
Quartermaster-General  of  the  Sta£ 

To  iiuniliarize  the  Officers  reckoned  of  the  Oeneral  Staff  with  the 
rules  of  the  Art  of  War  while  they  remain  with  their  commands,  and 
to  practice  them  in  the  duties  which  belong  to  Officers  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  the  Quartermaster-General  is  directed  to  charge  them  with 
such  duties  as  may  develop  their  talent,  without,  however,  removing 
them  for  that  purpose  from  the  service  of  the  front  These  com- 
missions of  the  Quartermaster-Gkneral  are  conununicated  through 
their  superior  Officers,  who  are  directed  not  only  to  watch  over 
their  performance  of  these  commissions,  but  also  to  assist  them 
therein  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 


DANIEL  H.  BABNE8. 


Davxbl  H.  Babhss  was  born  in  the  county  of  Colombia,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1785,  and  was  educated  at  Union 
College,  in  Schenectady.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  instmo- 
tion  of  yonth,  and  soon  after  he  had  completed  his  collegiate  coarse, 
was  appointed  master  of  the  Grammar  School  attached  to  Union 
College.  Here  he  gained  not  only  experience  but  reputation,  and 
some  years  after,  was  chosen  Principal  of  the  respectable  Academy 
at  Ponghkeepsie,  one  of  the  incorporated  seminaries  of  education 
under  the  patronage  and  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  New  York.  That  institution  flourished  under  his  charge  for 
several  years,  and  in  it  many  individuals,  now  filling  honorable 
stations  in  various  walks  of  life,  received  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  classical  and  scientific  education.  He  was,  however,  tempted 
to  leave  this  station  by  an  invitation  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  incorporated  academic  or  collegiate 
establishment  for  the  higher  branches  of  education.  At  Cincinnati, 
his  situation  was  honorable,  and  his  services,  as  usual,  were  laborious 
and  successful.  The  enterprise,  the  activity,  the  rapid  growth  and 
improvement  so  conspicuous  in  that  country,  unparalleled  in  its  pro- 
gress, in  population,  cultivation  and  refinement,  were  congenial  to  the 
unwearied  activity  and  benevolent  ardor  of  his  own  mind.  The  yet 
unexplored  natural  riches  of  that  region  of  the  west,  added,  besides, 
fresh  excitements  to  his  liberal  and  indefatigable  curiosity. 

But  he  found  the  climate  of  Ohio  unfriendly  to  his  constitution, 
and  was  reluctantly  obliged  some  years  ago  to  resign  his  duties 
there,  and  return  to  his  native  air  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  then 
established  a  private  classical  school  in  this  city,  where  he  soon  ac- 
quired the  same  reputation  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  other  places  of 
his  residence.     In  this  city,  his  mind  was  enlai^ed  and  excited  by 

•  Thii  M«moir  wm  pnparad  bj  Bon.  Oolfaui  C.  VarplAiik,  Pntidcnt  oftbrnTnattam  of  the  fkm 
York  Hifb  School  Society,  1000  alWr  the  deftUi  of  Mr.  Barnat,  and  published  in  Un  Fourtli  AumL 
Feport  of  Uat  Booiaty,  la  1801. 
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new  objects  of  curiosity  and  instruction,  and  the  society  of  men 
eminent  in  various  ways  for  talent  or  acquirement.  His  studies  took 
a  wider  range.  He  became  an  ardent  and  successful  student  of 
Natural  History.  From  the  study  of  the  Unguages  and  literature 
of  antiquity,  he  advanced  on  to  the  higher  branches  of  Philology, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  language.  He  improved  his  knowledge  of 
chemical  and  physical  science,  and  became  conversant  with  their 
application  to  the  useful  arts. 

During  this  period,  too,  his  early  and  deep-seated  religious  con- 
victions and  feelings,  which  had  long  ruled  his  life,  led  him  to  the 
more  regular  and  systematic  study  of  theology,  and  he  became  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Baptist  church. 

Sensible,  doubtless,  that  the  instruction  of  youth  was  the  peculiar 
talent  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  and  believing  that  he  could 
thus,  **  according  to  his  ability,'*  best  serve  his  Master,  he  never  be- 
came the  regular  pastor  of  any  church  or  congregation.  His  ap 
pearance  in  the  pulpit  was,  therefore,  rare  and  occasional ;  but  I  am 
told  that  his  discourses  and  public  prayers  were  distinguished  for 
the  soundness  of  their  doctrine  and  the  earnest  fervor  of  their  elo- 
quence. His  theological  opinions  were  those  of  the  Calvinistic 
Baptists.  That  he  believed  the  doctrines  he  professed,  firmly  and 
conscientiously,  his  life  is  a  proof.  That  sincerity  in  his  own  belief 
was  united  in  him  with  charity  for  those  who  differed  from  it,  is  at* 
tested  by  his  friendly  connection  in  this  institution  with  an  Asso- 
ciate Principal  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees 
of  various  other  denominations ;  and  still  more  by  the  earnestness 
and  fidelity  with  which,  on  proper  occasions,  he  here  enforced  the 
great  principles  of  faith  and  morals,  upon  a  large  body  of  pupils 
educated  in  all  the  different  modes  of  worship  known  amongst  us, 
without  ever  irritating  the  feelings,  or  exciting  the  prejudices  of  any 
parent  or  pupil. 

The  respect  and  confidence  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  that 
numerous  and  respectable  body  of  ChristiaDS  with  whom  he  was  im- 
mediately connected,  were  shown,  first,  by  his  appointment  to  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  a  Ideological  institution,  founded 
some  years  ago,  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Baptist  church,  and  more  recently,  by  his  unanimous  election  to 
the  ofiSce  of  President  of  the  Columbian  College  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  seminary  of  general  learning  under  the  peculiar,  though 
not  exclusive  patronage  and  government  of  the  same  communion, 
flus  last  appointment,  alter  some  suspense,  he  relinquished  in  &Tor 
«f  the  High  School,  to  which  he  had  been  devoted  from  its  foundation. 
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Onr  deceased  friend^s  natnral  ardor  of  mind,  directed,  as  it  always 
was,  by  the  sense  of  dnty  and  the  sentiments  of  phihinthropy,  made 
him  one  of  those  who  can  never  become  the  slaves  of  routine  and 
castom,  and  who  can  not  be  content  with  what  is  merely  well,  as 
long  as  it  seems  practicable  to  make  it  better.  Alike  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  heart  and  conscience,  in  the  pnrsaits  of  science, 
and  in  the  bosineBs  of  education,  his  constant  aspiration  was  to  iin- 
provementb 

His  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  monitorial  system  of  BeU 
and  Lancaster,  and  its  extension  from  simple  elementary  instruction 
to  the  mathematics,  ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  such 
branches  of  science  as  do  not  require  the  aid  of  lectures  or  experi- 
ment. He  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  value  of  this  system  by  trial 
on  a  small  scale,  in  his  own  private  classes,  when  his  confidence  in 
its  efficacy  was  increased  by  its  successful  application  in  the  High 
Lchool  of  Edinburgh,  by  Prof.  Pillans,  as  well  as  by  the  attestations 
of  Drs.  Mann  and  D^Oyley,  to  its  use  in  the  Charter-House  School 
of  London. 

He,  therefore,  eagerly  cooperated  in  the  foundation  of  the  Hi^ 
School  for  boys,  in  1824,  became  one  of  the  two  Assodate  Princi- 
pals, and  continued  the  faithful  and  efficient  head  of  the  classical 
department  until  his  death. 

The  school  was  often  thronged  with  visitors  and  teachers  fix>m 
abroad,  anxious  to  learn  and  diffiise  its  methods  of  instruction ;  and 
one  of  the  best  proofs  of  its  merit,  and  that  of  its  principals,  is  the 
flEu^t  that  it  was  the  model  of  numerous  and  most  valuable  similar 
establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  Union. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  career  of  useful  and  honorable  service 
that  he  was  snatched  from  us. 

He  had  been  invited  last  month  by  the  trustees  and  officers  of 
the  *'  Rensselaer  School, "  recently  founded  near  Troy,  by  the  well- 
judged  munificence  of  one  of  our  most  honored,  and  patriotic  citi- 
sens,  to  attend  their  annual  examination.  He  had  taken  great  inter- 
est in  this  school  from  its  foundation,  as  it  had  been  in  part  model- 
ed on  the  plan  of  his  own  system  of  instruction,  and  because  it  com- 
bines with  the  usual  elementary  course,  the  rudiments  of  natural  and 
physical  science,  and  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

*^  I  must  go,"  said  he,  in  words  of  &tal  import  I  need  not  detail 
the  circumstances  of  his  death.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  thrown 
from  a  stage,  and  expired  a  few  hours  afterward. 

Ha  died  regretted  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  his  pabUo  ser- 
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vicefi,  and  deeply  mourned  by  those  friends  who  more  intimatei) 
knew  and  loved  his  private  virtues. 

In  this  simple  narrative  of  Mr.  Barnes's  life,  much  of  his  chane- 
ter  has  been  anticipated.  It  is  due,  however,  to  his  memory  to  say 
something  more  of  his  character  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science, 
and  his  merit  as  an  instructor. 

He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  accurately  skilled  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  to  which  he  added  considerable  acquire- 
ments in  the  Hebrew,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  modem 
languages  and  literature.  As  a  philologist,  like  other  zealous  culti- 
vators of  that  branch  of  study,  he  was  perhaps  disposed  to  push 
&vorite  theories  to  an  extreme ;  but  he  was  learned,  acute,  and  philo- 
sophical £[is  acquirements  in  mathematics  were  highly  respecta- 
ble, but  I  think  that  he  never  devoted  himself  to  this  science  with 
the  same  zeal  as  to  other  collateral  studies. 

It  is  probably  as  a  Naturalist,  that  his  name  will  be  best  known 
to  posterity,  as  it  already  is  in  Europe.  He  was  a  most  industrious 
member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  this  city,  a  society 
which  without  parade,  or  public  patronage,  displaying  in  a  rare  de- 
gree the  love  of  learning  without  the  parade  of  it,  has  for  many 
years  cultivated  the  natural  sciences  with  admirable  zeal,  industry, 
and  success.  They  have  joined  us  in  paying  the  last  honors  to  the 
memory  of  our  deceased  associate,  and  it  is  to  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, himself  a  naturalist  of  well-earned  reputation,  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  following  brief,  but  very  honorable  tribute  to  Mr. 
Barnes's  labors  and  attainments  as  a  naturalist 

'* About  the  year  1819,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Natural 
Sciences,  and  his  connection  with  the  Lyceum  of  this  city,  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  gave  additional  impulse  to  the  characteristic  zeal  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  new  studies.  The  departments  of  Mineral- 
ogy and  (Geology  occupied  his  attention,  and  the  first  fruits  of  his 
inquiries  are  to  be  found  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Lyceum,  entitled 
a  ^  Geological  survey  of  the  Canaan  mountains,  with  observations 
on  the  soil  and  productions  of  the  neighboring  regions."*  In  this 
paper  he  showed  himself  well  conversant  with  Botany  and  Zodlogj. 
To  this  latter  branch  of  Natural  History  he  subsequently  devoted 
his  leisure  hours  with  greater  avidity ;  and  communicated  to  the 
Lyceum  a  curious  and  original  paper,  ^  On  the  G^era  XTnio  et 
iUasmodonta,**!  a  fiimily  of  fresh  water  shells  distinguished  for  their 
beauty  and  their  ahnost  infinite  variety  of  form.    Shortly  after  ap- 

•WbrntfuOOj  pnblUhMl  la  U»e  FHtb  toIoiim  of  Hmmu^lawiMl. 
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peared  in  the  annals  of  the  Lycenm,  several  other  papers  fix>in  Mr. 
Barnes,  on  similar  subjects.  Two  of  these  may  be  particokrly  noted, 
one  on  ''the  Glenns  Clnton,^  and  the  other  on  ''the  donbtfol 
reptiles." 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Barnes  as  a  naturalist,  will  be  immovably 
established  upon  his  memoir  on  the  shells  of  his  country.  The  in- 
troductory observations  applicable  to  the  whole  study  of  Conchology 
are  marked  by  that  precision,  deamess,  and  lucid  order  for  which 
he  was  remarkable.  He  described  above  twenty  new  species ;  and  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  he  received  a  flattering  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  his  labors  were  held  by  the  learned  of  Europe. 

The  great  and  splendid  work  of  Humboldt,  on  Mexico,  of  which 
the  Zodlogical  part  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  contains  beauti- 
ful plates  and  descriptions  of  the  genera  just  referred  to.  The  first 
zoological  critic  of  Europe,  (the  Baron  de  Ferussac,)  in  commenting 
upon  this  work,  points  out  many  errors  into  which  the  author  has 
fiUIen ;  "  errors,"  he  observes,  "  which  had  arisen  from  his  not  having 
consulted  the  works  of  American  naturalists,  and  especially  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Barnes." 

As  a  naturalist,  Mr.  Barnes  had  very  peculiar  qualifications. 
Familiar  with  the  learned  and  several  modem  languages,  he  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  investigations  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
own.  His  inquiries  were  conducted  with  a  caution,  a  patience,  and 
a  modest  diffidence,  which  can  not  be  too  much  imitated.  He  was 
scrupulously  exact  in  his  descriptions,  and  exhibited  a  laudable  hesi- 
tation at  generalizing  from  obscure  or  doubtful  premises.  Engaged 
in  laborious  avocations,  which  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time,  it  was  only  in  hastily  snatched  intervals  of  leisure,  that  he 
could  devote  himself  to  those  pursuits  which  form  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life,  with  those  who  have  gained  distinction  in  them.  The 
reputation,  however,  of  a  scientific  man  does  not  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  his  writings,  and  if  it  should  be  said  that  Barnes  has  writ- 
ten little,  when  compared  with  the  labors  of  the  professed  naturaUst, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  that  little  has  been  done  singularly  well.** 

In  addition  to  this  just  and  discriminating  character,  I  have  only 
to  add  that  he  never  regarded  these  acquisitions,  or  indeed  any  oth- 
ers not  immediately  entering  into  the  uses  of  Hfe,  as  of  ultimate 
value  in  themselves.  He  cherished  and  cultivated  the  study  of 
Nature  as  furnishing  traer  conceptions  of  the  Creator's  wisdom,  as 
giving  employment  to  the  understanding  and  habits  of  accurate  and 
attentive  observation,  and  as  frequently  and  often  onezpeotedly  lead- 
ing to  results  increasing  the  power  or  the  happineia  of 
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With  ihete  views  of  the  objects  of  the  science,  whilst  in  his  more 
elaborate  printed  essays  he  addressed  the  scientific  naturalist,  he 
was  wont,  in  occasional  popular  lectures  to  his  pupils,  to  unfold  to 
them  the  infinite  beauty,  the  diversified  simplicity  of  the  order  of 
nature.  To  borrow  the  eloquent  language  of  an  accomplished 
scholar,*  who  amidst  the  laborioas  occupations  of  a  busy  life,  has 
found  leisure  to  become  the  first  naturalist  of  our  country ;  he 
taught  them  how,  by  the  light  of  science,  **  the  very  earth  on  which 
we  tread  becomes  animate—every  rock,  every  plant,  every  insect 
presents  to  our  view  an  organization  so  wonderful,  so  varied,  so  com- 
plex— an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  so  simple,  so  diversified,  so 
extensive,  so  perfect,  that  the  wisdom  of  man  shrinks  abashed  at  the 
comparison.  Nor  is  it  to  present  existence  that  our  observations 
are  confined.  The  mind  may  thus  be  enabled  to  retrace  the  march 
of  ages — to  examine  of  the  earth  the  revolutions  that  have  formed 
and  deranged  its  structure — of  its  inhabitants,  the  creation,  the  dis- 
solution, the  continual  reproduction — to  admire  that  harmony 
which,  while  it  has  taught  each  being  instinctively  to  pursue  the 
primary  objects  of  its  creation,  has  rendered  them  all  subservient  to 
secondary  purposes.'*  With  the  same  eloquent  naturalist  he  might 
have  added,  "  The  study  of  Natural  History  has  been  for  many 
years  the  occupation  of  my  leisure  moments ;  it  is  a  merited  tribute 
to  say,  that  it  has  lightened  for  me  many  a  heavy,  and  smoothed 
many  a  rugged  hour ;  that  beguiled  by  its  charms  I  have  found  no 
road  rough  or  difficult,  no  journey  tedious,  no  country  desoUte  or 
barren.  In  solitude  never  solitary,  in  a  desert  never  without  employ- 
ment. I  have  found  it  a  relief  from  the  languor  of  idleness,  the  pres- 
sure of  business,  and  the  unavoidable  calamities  of  life." 

In  his  own  profession,  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  Mr.  Barnes  had  long 
enjoyed  a  merited  reputation.  Able  and  willing  to  teach,  and  to  teach 
well,  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  the  wants  or  opinions  of 
society  require,  as  essential  for  pursuits  of  active  life,  he  did  not 
consider  the  mere  drilling  of  his  pupils  in  those  studies  as  a  suffi- 
cient dischaige  of  his  duty.  He  felt  a  warm  and  parental  interest 
in  them,  and  delighted  to  throw  before  them  such  collateral  informa- 
tion as  might  stimulate  their  curiosity,  or,  without  the  labor  of 
formal  duty,  enrich  their  minds  with  hints  and  outlines  of  scienoe 
as  might  in  after  life  be  filled  up  and  completed. 

He  was  accordingly  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  institution  over 
which  he  presided.    It  was  our  hope,  in  founding  these  schools,  that 

•9l«plMB  nilottiPntldaiit  of  Ibt  Bank  of  Sooth  OuroBaa, » Addrta  baiwo  tht  IMmrj 
tad  PliUoMphlMl  BoeMQr  of  CbtfiMloii,  &  O.** 
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whilst  the  learned  languages  would  be  well  taught,  accurate  instrao- 
tion  might  also  be  given  in  all  those  practical  parts  of  education 
which  fit  men  for  the  daily  business  of  life.  The  experiment  has 
been  satisfactory ;  and  whilst  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Barnes,  who  have 
entered  the  several  colleges,  have  not  fallen  behind  in  any  important 
part  of  classical  learning,  there  have  gone  forth  every  year  from  the 
school  a  number  of  other  youth  with  minds  habituated  to  well- 
directed  and  profitable  application,  and  liberalized  and  invigorated 
by  various  and  valuable  knowledge. 

Nor  were  the  peculiar  obligations  of  the  minister  of  a  holy  reli- 
gion, forgotten  by  him  in  those  of  the  teacher  of  human  learning. 
He  omitted  none  of  those  opportunities  which  the  course  of  disci- 
pline and  instruction  constantly  presented,  to  impress  on  those  under 
his  care  notions  of  sound  morals,  to  correct  those  of  false  honor  and 
pride,  to  awaken  rational  piety,  or  to  quicken  those  moral  sensibili- 
ties, which,  though  they  may  be  dormant  in  youth,  are  rarely  dead. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure,  though  a  melancholy  one, 
that  in  rendering  this  public  tribute  to  the  worth  of  our  departed 
friend,  the  respectable  members  of  two  bodies,  one  of  them  the 
most  devoted  and  efficient  in  its  scientific  inquiries,  the  other  com- 
prising so  many  names  eminent  for  philanthropy  and  learning,  have 
met  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  Sohoolmastsb. 

There  are  prouder  themes  for  the  eulogist  than  this.  The  praise 
of  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  or  the  orator,  furnish  more  splendid 
topics  for  ambitious  eloquence ;  but  no  theme  can  be  more  rich  in 
desert,  or  more  fruitful  in  public  advantage. 

The  enlightened  liberality  of  many  of  our  State  governments, 
(amongst  which  we  may  claim  a  proud  distinction  for  our  own,)  has, 
by  extending  the  common  school  system  over  their  whole  popula- 
tion, brought  elementary  education  to  the  door  of  every  family.  In 
this  State,  it  appears  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  State,  there  are  besides  the  fifty  incorporated  academies  and 
numerous  private  schools,  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  school 
districts,  in  each  of  which  instruction  is  regularly  given.  These 
contained  last  year,  441,850  children.* 

Of  what  incalculable  influence,  then,  for  good  or  for  evil,  upon  the 
dearest  interests  of  society,  must  be  the  estimate  entertained  for  the 
character  of  this  great  body  of  teachers,  and  the  consequent  re- 
spectability of  the  individuals  who  compose  it  I 

kt  the  recent  general  election  of  thb  State,  the  votes  of  276,000 

•  la  1863,  iMiidM  Oolligw  with  t,6BB  ttodMili,  ud  90  inoorporatod  AMutoniM  ud  Pufalia  H%k 
Sehooli  with  99,188  papOi.  thtra  wm«  lI,7S<a»iiMm  Sobool  Dbtdeli,  with  U^TIS 
88^590  paiAb  at  a  totttl  «9MM  of  KIBi;n7jOL 
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peraont  were  taken.  In  thirty  years  the  great  majority  of  thate 
will  have  passed  away ;  their  right  will  be  exercised,  and  their  duties 
assumed  by  those  very  children,  whose  minds  are  now  open  to  re- 
ceive their  earliest  and  most  durable  impressions  from  the  ten  thou- 
sand schoolmasters  of  this  State. 

What  else  is  there  in  the  whole  of  our  social  system  of  such  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  operation  on  the  national  character  ?  There 
is  one  other  influence  more  powerful,  and  but  one.  It  is  that  of  the 
Mother.  The  forms  of  a  free  government,  the  provisions  of  wise 
legislation,  the  schemes  of  the  statesman,  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriot, 
arc  as  nothing  compared  with  these.  If  the  future  citizens  of  our 
republic  are  to  be  worthy  of  their  rich  inheritance,  they  must  be 
made  so  principally  through  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  their 
Mothers.  It  is  in  the  school  of  maternal  tenderness  that  the  kind 
affections  must  be  first  roused  and  made  habitual — ^the  early  senti- 
mcDt  of  piety  awakened  and  rightly  directed — the  sense  of  duty 
and  moral  responsibility  unfolded  and  enlightened.  But  next  in 
rank  and  in  efficacy  to  that  pure  and  holy  source  of  moral  influence 
is  that  of  the  Schoolmaster.  It  is  powerful  already.  What  would 
it  be  if  in  every  one  of  those  school  districts  which  we  now  count 
by  annually  increasing  thousands,  there  were  to  be  found  one  teacher 
well-informed,  without  pedantry,  religious  without  bigotry  or  fanati- 
cism, proud  and  fond  of  his  profession,  and  honored  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties  ?  How  wide  would  be  the  intellectual,  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  such  a  body  of  men.  Many  such  we  have  amongst  us.  But 
to  raise  up  a  body  of  such  men  they  and  their  calling  muat  be 
cherished  and  honored. 

The  Schoolmaster's  occupation  is  laborious  and  ungrateful ;  its 
rewards  are  scanty  and  precarious.  He,  may  indeed  be,  and  he 
ought  to  be,  animated  by  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  that  best 
of  all  consolations,  that  noblest  of  all  motives.  But  that  too,  must 
be  often  clouded  by  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Obscure  and  inglori- 
ous as  his  daily  occupation  may  appear  to  learned  pride  or  wordly 
ambition,  yet  to  be  successful  and  happy,  he  must  be  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  same  great  principles  which  inspired  the  most  illus- 
trious bene^Eustors  of  mankind.  If  he  bring  to  his  task  high  talent 
and  rich  acquirement,  he  must  be  content  to  look  into  distant  years 
for  the  proof  that  his  labors  have  not  been  wasted — ^that  the  good 
seed  which  he  daily  scatters  abroad  does  not  fall  on  stony  ground 
and  wither  away,  or  among  thorns  to  be  choked  by  the  cares,  the 
delusions,  or  the  vices  of  the  world.  He  must  solace  his  toils  with 
tike  same  prophetio  fidth  which  enabled  the  greatest  of  modem 
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philosopliera,*  amidst  the  negloct  or  contempt  of  his  own  times,  to 
regard  himself  as  sowing  the  seeds  of  tmth  for  posterity,  and  tlie 
care  of  Heaven.  He  mnst  arm  himself  against  disappointment  and 
mortification,  with  a  portion  of  that  same  noble  confidence  which 
soothed  the  greatest  of  modem  poets  when  weighed  down  by  care 
and  danger,  by  poverty,  old  age,  and  blindness — 


In  prophetio  dream  he  saw 


The  youth  onborn,  with  pious  awe^ 
Imbibe  each  virtue  from  hia  sacred  page. 

How  imperions  then  the  obligation  npon  every  enlightened  citizen 
who  knows  and  feels  the  valne  of  snch  men,  to  aid  them,  to  cheer 
them,  and  to  honor  them  I 

One  of  the  establishments  of  this  society  was  designed,  we  hope 
snccessfiilly,  to  improve  and  extend  female  education.  Our  other 
institution  for  male  education,  has  had,  besides  its  direct  effect,  the 
happy  incidental  one  of  elevating  the  station,  enlarging  the  useful- 
ness, and  contributing  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Schoolmaster 
amongst  us. 

Humble  then  as  our  labors  in  founding  and  fostering  this  institu- 
tion may  seem,  and  limited  as  they  are  in  their  sphere  of  action,  we 
may  look  back  to  them  with  the  purest  satisfaction,  since  their  cer- 
tain fruit  must  be,  the  diffusion  of  light,  and  truth,  and  virtue,  through 
the  purest  and  most  powerful  of  agents,  the  Mothsb  and  the 
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L  XHiITABT  STSnM. 

Thb  British  army  originated  in  the  feudal  system,  by  which  the 
great  barons  were  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  army  of  the 
State ;  and  their  vassals  were  bound  to  attend  them  in  person,  and  to 
famish  each  the  contributions  in  men,  horses,  arms,  and  other  ma- 
terials of  war,  for  which  he  was  liable  by  the  tenure  on  which  he 
held  his  lands.  When  regal  power  absorbed  the  privileges  of  the 
great  feudatories,  the  people  were  expected  to  provide  themselves 
with  arms,  and,  in  case  of  invasion,  to  respond  to  the  summons 
issued  through  officers  commissioned  by  the  sovereign  to  array  the 
fittest  men  for  service  in  each  county.  In  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll, 
lord-lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  of  counties  were  first  ap- 
pointed as  standing  officers  for  dissembling  and  mustering  the  mili- 
tary forces.  For  a  time,  contracts  were  made  with  **  captains,"  who 
undertook  to  provide,  clothe,  and  feed  a  certain  number  of  fighting 
men  for  a  given  money  allowance.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the 
important  question  arose,  whether  the  Eang  of  England  did  or  did 
not  possess  the  right  to  maintain  a  military  force  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  Parliament  Charles  11,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
all  control  of  the  army,  except  a  body  guard  of  5,000  men,  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament.  These  regiments  still  exist,  and  are  proud 
of  their  genealogy.  They  are  the  First  Foot  Guards,  Coldstream 
Guards,  Life  Guard,  Oxford  Blues,  the  Royal  Scots,  and  the  Second 
Queen's  Royals."*  The  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  settled  in  positive  terms  "  that  the  raising  and  keep- 
ing of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  contrary  to  law.'*  The  first  Mustering  Act  was  passed  in 
1689,  to  last  for  six  months ;  but  it  has  been  annually  renewed  ever 
since,  except  in  three  particular  years ;  and  it  constitutes  the  only 
warrant  on  which  the  whole  military  system  of  England  is  exercised 
by  the  sovereign  with  the  consent  of  Parliament  For  172  years, 
with  only  three  interruptions,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  have  an- 

*  Two  r«clm«DCa  created  In  the  reigne  of  Rlchenl  HI,  and  of  Heniy  vm,  the  fln(  t^jled 
OtmHtwun  Prnwiontra^  or  OKmHtmen  of  dfrme,  eonstating  oriffioallj  ezehiaiTelj  of  noMemeB, 
•ad  the  latter,  YaniM»f^tA«0Martf,«fflexlaU  The  latter  la  the  onljbodjr  that  haathapilv 
Hegt  of  tntveralBf  Loadoa  with  daga  lljiaff>  drama  beatiaf ,  aad  fixed  bajonels. 
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nnally  applied  to  Parliament  for  permission  to  raise  a  military  force 
and  for  money  to  defray  expenses.  The  sovereign  can  make  war 
and  bestow  military  employment  and  honors;  bnt  the  House  of 
Commons  can  refuse  supplies. 

Military  service  in  England  is  voluntary,  except  in  rare  cases,  and 
then  only  in  the  militia.  As  the  chances  of  promotion  from  the 
ranks  are  small,  the  recruits  are  drawn  from  the  most  necessitous 
classes  of  the  community,  or  the  least  fitted  for  industrial  pursuits. 
The  system  of  recruiting,  with  the  bounty  and  machinery  of  decep- 
tion is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  British  army  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe,  and  makes  the  distinction  between 
officers  and  men  more  broad  than  in  any  other  service. 

The  British  army,  in  its  completeness,  is  theoretically  commanded 
by  the  sovereign,  assisted  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  in  some 
matters,  and  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  others.  The  component 
parts  are  the  household  troops,  the  infantry  of  the  line,  the  ordnance 
corps,  comprising  artillery  and  engineers,  and  the  marines.  There 
-are  also  certain  corps,  raised  and  belonging  to  the  principal  colonies ; 
the  troops  in  India ;  the  yeomanry  cavalry ;  the  dockyard  battal- 
ions ;  the  volunteer  artillery  and  rifles ;  the  enrolled  pensioners,  etc. 
In  1814,  the  regular  army  reached  200,000,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  10,000  officers  were  retained  on  half  pay.  In  1860-61,  in  the 
army  estimates,  provision  was  made  for  the  following  force,  viz. : 

Home  and  ColoniM.  India.  TbtaL 

Cavalry 11,667 7,243 18,910 

Infentry 103,169 66,346 169,614 

Artillery 22,676 5,482 28,157 

Engineers 4,730 4,730 

Staff  4  Depot. . .     1,121 13,420 14,641 

Total ....  143,362  92,490  236,862 

Under  the  column  "India"  are  included  only  troops  sent  to 
India,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  Indian  revenues.  Of  the  total  235,853 
forces,  10,459  are  officers,  17,670  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
207,723  rank  and  file.  For  the  xme  of  this  army,  24,342  horses  are 
provided.  The  total  expenditure  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1860 
was  £14,800,000,  viz. : 

lOUtary  Pay  and  AUowanoes,  £6,600,000 ;  OivU  Salaries  and  Wages,  £1,800, 
000:  Stores  and  Worksof  every  kind,  £  6,400,000;  Penaionfl,  Retired  Pay,  fto. 
£2,100,000. 

The  military  force  of  varions  kinds  within  the  United  Eangdom, 
excluding  the  troops  in  Bast  India,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1800,  war 

828,259,  vis. : 

Begulars  (service  companies,)  68,'7'78;  Begolare  (depot  oompanieSj)  83,80S, 
Bmbodied  Hilitia,  16,911;  Disembodied  Militia— Bffeotivee,  62,899;  Yeomaiizy 
Cavalry— Efibctivee,  16,002;  Enrolled  Penaioners— ]Bflbotivei^  16,000;  Yotan 
teer  Biflea  and  ArtiUflKy,  122,867. 
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Thb  following  account  of  the  institutionB  for  military  education  in  England 
is  abridged  from  an  ai'ticle  in  BlackwoodU  Magazine  for  November,  1858 : 

There  exist  in  this  country  three  military  seminaries — the  Boyal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich,  where  youths  are  educated  for  service  in  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers ;  the  Boyal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  where 
cadeth  are  prepared  for  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  ;  and  the  Honorable  ICast 
India  Company's  Military  School  at  Addiscombe,  which  educates  simulta- 
neously for  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Infantry  services  of  the  three 
Presidencies.  Supplementary  to  these  are  the  School  of  Practical  Instruction 
at  Chatham,  where  passed  cadets  from  Woolwich  and  Addiscombe  learn 
practical  engineering  ;  and  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst,  supposed  to 
be  a  Staff  school,  into  which  officers  of  iufantry  and  cavalry  are,  imder  cer- 
tain restrictioDs.  admitted. 

I.  llie  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  came  into  existence  in  the  year 
1741.  It  was  created  by  George  II. ,  to  supply  a  want  under  which  the  English 
army  then  suffered,  by  giving  some  instructions  in  matters  connected  with 
their  respective  arts  to  otlicers  and  men  who  served  in  the  Artillery  and  iu 
the  Engineers.  Its  beginnings  were  of  the  humblest  imaginable  order.  A 
single  room  in  a  house  at  Woolwich,  where  the  Board  of  Ordnance  used 
occasionally  to  assemble,  was  set  apart  by  Government  as  a  hall  of  study  ; 
and  two  masters  were  appointed  to  give  lectures  by  rotation,  during  four 
consecutive  hours,  in  three  days  of  every  week.  At  first  only  the  officers 
of  the  single  battalion  composing  the  English  Artillery  and  of  the  corps  of 
Engineers  were  required  to  attend.  By  and  by  the  room  was  thrown  open 
to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  also,  and  eventually  the 
cadets,  of  whom  five  were  sup|>osed  to  be  on  the  strength  of  each  company 
of  Artillery,  repaired  thither  in  like  manner.  But  ttie  cadets  l>eing  the  sons 
of  the  officers  of  the  corps,  as  they  neither  dressed  in  uniform,  nor  were 
under  any  military  control,  proved  very  difficult  to  manage  ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty led  to  a  great  change  as  well  in  their  condition  as  in  that  of  the 
Academy  itself. 

In  the  year  1744  the  cadets  were,  for  the  first  time,  clothed  in  uniform, 
and  collected  into  a  distinct  company.  Two  officers,  with  a  drum-major, 
undertook  the  management  of  them  ;  and  the  arrangement  worked,  or  was 
supposed  to  work,  so  satisfactorily,  that  by  little  and  little,  as  the  regiment 
enlarged  itself,  the  numbers  composing  the  Cadet  Company  were  increased 
also.  In  1782  they  had  grown  from  twenty  to  sixty  ;  in  1798  to  a  hundred  ; 
after  which  steps  were  taken  to  lodge  and  board,  as  well  as  to  educate  and 
drill  them,  apart  from  the  residences  of  their  fathers.  Hence,  after  trying 
for  a  while  to  accommodate  some  in  a  separate  barrack,  while  others  were 
billeteil  on  private  persons  at  a  {)ayment  of  2s.  a  day  per  heiid,  the  pile 
which  now  attracts  the  attention  of  the  passer-by  on  Woolwich  Common 
was  erected.  And  by  the  addition  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  whole 
host  of  officers  and  professoi-s,  it  grew  into  the  sort  of  est^vblishinent  which 
is  familiar  to  most  of  us.  In  1806  the  staff  of  officers  and  teachers  appointed 
to  the  C»idet  Com|iany  consisted  of— 

1.  Lleutonant-Oovemor ;  2.  Inspector;  8.  Profoesor  of  MAthomatics ;  4  Profeettor  of 
Fort1flc»t1()n ;  6.  Mathoniatlcal  Muter ;  6.  Arithmettcal  da ;  T.  French  do. ;  8.  Fnrtiflofitton 
do. ;  11.  Laiidaoapti-drawing  do. ;  lu.  KiarurO'dniwing  do. ;  11.  Second  French  du. ;  18.  Fencing 
do. ;  18.  Dancing  do. ;  14.  First  Modeller ;  1&.  Second  do. :  Ifi.  Cleric. 

In  1829  the  fencing  and  dancing  masters  were  discontinued,  and  a 
chemical  lecturer  ap{M)inted.  In  1886  three  new  mast^us  were  added  ;  and 
in  1857  the  staff  stoiMi  thus  : 


Military.— k.  Governor ;  one  Second  GapUln,  commanding;  one  do.  for  Practical  Cli 
four  Fin»t-Lioutenanta ;  one  Quarteniiaater ;   one   Staff-Sergeant;  seven  Drlll-Sergeants ; 
one  PnvmaaterV  Cleric :  one  Assistant  do. ;  Servants. 

Civil  or  E'htcuH(*naJ:—A  ChapUtn  ;  Inspector— a  Lieut-Colonel  of  Artillery ;  Aaaistaat 
do.— M^or,  R  E. ;  Professor  of  Fortification— Ueut-Col.,  R.  E. ;  two  AMistants — Second 
Captains;  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  seven  MHtherostiral  Masters;  Master  of  Descriptive 
Qeometry ;  Master  for  Oeometrical  Drawing :  Drawing-Master  for  Landscape ;  Second  do. ; 
Muster  for  Military  Plao-Drnwing— Brevet-Major,  R.  A. ;  In:»tnictor  in  Sarveying  ancl  Field 
Worka— Captain,  R.  E. ;  Assistant  do.— OaptAln,  B.  A. ;  Instructor  in  Practical  Anillerr— 
Seeond  Oq>tain,  R.  A ;  Aariataot  da— Seoond  Captain,  R.  A ;  fonr  Freneb  Matters ;  Umr 
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Germaii  do. ;  Master  fur  History  and  Geo^aphy ;  Leotorer  in  Chemistry ;  AAsistAiit  to  do. ; 
Lectarer  in  Geoloi^y  and  M1nera1o$:y;  Cectnrer  in  Practical  Mechaniea,  Mnchinery,  and 
Metallurgy ;  Lecturer  in  Aatronoiny  and  Natural  Pbiloeophy ;  Clerk :  First  Aasistani  d«f.— 
a  Serseant;  Second  do.— Bombardier ;  one  Drill-Sergeant— Practical  Class;  Modeller, 
Modelling  Smith,  Servants,  Jbc. 

Admittance  to  the  Academy  was,  till  very  lately,  obtained  only  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Master-Qeneral  of  the  Ordnance.  There  was  a  prelim- 
inary examination,  it  is  true  ;  but  this  all  except  the  dullest  might  calculate 
on  passing,  and  the  ages  of  entrance  ranged  between  fourteen  and  sixteen. 
In  1835  the  minimum  age  was  raised  to  fifteen,  the  maximum  to  seventeen  ; 
while  candidates  were  called  up  to  compete  for  admission  in  the  proportion 
of  four  youths  for  every  three  vacancies.  The  arrangement  did  not  avail 
to  produce  any  radical  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  institution.  The  prelim- 
inary examination  still  proved  to  be  a  *'  pass,"  and  no  more  ;  and  so  it  con- 
tinued till  those  political  views  obtained  the  ascendant  which  abolished 
altogether  the  office  of  Master-Qeneral  and  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  gave  us 
in  their  place  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department. 

Occasions  had  arisen,  even  under  the  old  regime,  when  young  men  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Artillery  under  what  may  be  called 
exceptional  conditions.  During  the  pressure  of  the  great  wai*  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  demand  for  officers  became  at  one  time  so  urgent,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  dispense  with  a  regular  academical  education,  and 
to  give  commissions  to  candidates  who  were  pronounced  by  competent 
examiners  sufficiently  conversant  with  mathematics  and  physical  science  to 
enter  upon  the  practical  duties  of  their  profession.  Lord  Panmure,  taking 
advantage  of  the  precedent  thus  furnished,  threw  open  Artillery  commis- 
sions in  1855,  and  has  continued  ever  since  to  treat  admission  into  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  as  a  prize  for  which  the  youth  of  the  United  King- 
dom may  freely  compete. 

The  subjects  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  not  less  than  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  and  the  text-books 
to  be  used,  have  hitherto  been  prescribed  to  the  must  minute  particular  by 
regulation.  They  embrace  Mathematics,  Fortification,  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry, French,  Qerman,  Plan-Drawing,  Qeometrical  Drawing,  Landscape 
Drawing,  History  and  Geography ;  to  which,  during  his  continuance  in 
what  are  called  the  "  theoretical  classes,"  the  attention  of  the  cadet  is  (x>n- 
fined.  When  he  enters  the  **  practical  class,"  the  student  is  instructed,  over 
and  above,  in  Practical  Artillery,  Surveying  and  Field- Works,  and  attends 
lectures  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  As  many  as 
five  years  may  be  spent  by  a  young  man  in  going  over  this  course — viz. ,  four 
years  in  the  "theoretical,"  and  one  year  in  the  '*  practical"  class— thout.'^li 
the  average  period  of  actual  residence  does  not  appear  to  exceed  two  years 
and  a  half  or  three  years.  There  are  periodical  examinations  at  the  end  of 
every  half-year,  the  second  of  which,  by  its  results,  determines  whether  the 
young  man  shall  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  a  commission,  or  be  removed  from 
the  Academy. 

The  moral  tone  of  this  military  college  has  never,  we  regret  to  say,  bi>en 
of  a  very  high  order.  Excellent  men  have  been  at  the  head  of  it.  and  the 
abilitv  of  the  professors  and  teachers  appointed  to  instruct  admits  of  no 
question.  Yet  few  right-minded  officers  look  back  upon  the  years  spent  in 
the  cadet  liarracks  except  with  disgust.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  account 
for  the  circumstance.  Long  after  Continental  nations  had  seen  the  absur- 
dity of  pressing  u|x)n  boys  the  sort  of  training  which  belongs  to  men,  wc 
refused  to  be  guided  by  their  experience,  and  pei'sisted,  both  at  Woolwich 
and  elsewhere,  in  our  emleavor  ti)  accomplish  an  impossibility.  *'  Boys  of 
fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,"  nays  a  very  high  authority  on  this  subject, 
"  require  much  personal  supervision  in  order  to  form  their  characters,  which 
young  officers,  very  often  appointed  without  any  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  tempers  and  habits,  cannot  be  expected  to  bestow.  Such  offic4;rs  may 
indeed  be  able  to  superintend  drill,  but  not  moral  training.  Rarely  do  they 
draw  the  cadets  towards  them,  and  l>ecome  their  advisers ;  more  fretiuently 
repel  them  by  a  harsh  dictatorial  manner,  the  cadet  being  in  their  eyes  a 
soldier.  There  has  been  also,  during  all  the  time  I  have  known  the 
Waidemy,  great  inoonsistency  in  treating  the  cadets.    Honor  is  ooostaotljf 
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tfilked  of,  and  yet  doubts  as  to  their  truthfulnesH  are  not  unfrequently 
expressed.  I  have  heard  even  the  lie  given  in  rough  and  emphatic  terms. 
Confidence  is  professedly  placed,  and  yet  offences  are  found  out  in  a  way 
that  shows  that  no  confidence  existed.  Hence  a  contest  arises  between  the 
officer  and  cadet,  and  the  latter  becomes  tricky  and  disingenuous. ' ' 

In  these  emphatic  words  Colonel  Portlock  has  struck  at  the  root  of  most 
of  the  evil  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  heretofore  combated  without  success, 
in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  Whatever  is  wanting  in  the 
morale  of  that  estaAilishment,  it  owes  to  the  original  sin  of  its  constitution. 
We  know  how  to  deal  with  boys  so  long  as  we  recognize  their  boyhood,  even 
while  appealing  to  the  point  of  honor  among  them.  But  we  no  sooner 
dress  them  up  in  uniform,  and  affect  to  treat  them  as  soldiers,  than  we  lose 
all  moral  control  over  them.  They  smoke,  drink,  swear,  and  fall  into  other 
▼ices,  not  because  they  are  overcome  by  any  irresistible  temptation,  but 
because  they  look  upon  such  acts  as  tokens  of  manhood.  And  the  corporals, 
who  report  readily  enough  for  insubordination,  and  the  oflicers,  who  punish 
for  what  they  call  military  offences,  take  little  heed  of  worse  things  ;  partly 
because,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  they  are  scarcely  criminal ;  partly 
because,  not  being  regarded  as  such,  they  are  seldom  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  superior  authorities.  How  a  seminary  so  conducted  and  so 
managed  should  have  given  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  a  body  of  oflicers 
distinguished,  as  those  of  both  arms  unquestionably  are  for  talent,  intelli- 
gence, and  gentlemanly  bearing,  would  be  inexplicable,  were  not  the  fact 
well  known,  that  one  of  the  first  lessons  taught  to  the  young  lieutenant, 
after  quitting  the  Academy,  is  to  throw  off  the  habits  which  he  had  con- 
tracted there,  and  to  adopt  the  high  moral  tone  and  excellent  habits  of  his 
regiment. 

It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  provide  a  palliative  for  this  admitted  evil, 
partly  to  encourage  in  our  young  Artillery  officers  the  habit  of  sustained 
study,  that  they  were  required,  by  a  recent  regulation,  '*  to  place  themselves 
under  the  orders  of  a  director  of  sludies  for  half  a  year  aft«r  obtaining  their 
commissions.  Meanwhile  cadets  who  are  appointed  to  the  Engineers  pro- 
ceed to  the  training-school  for  that  arm  at  Chatham  ;  where  they  go  through 
a  somewhat  careful  course  of  surveying,  and  are  instructe<l  less  elaborately 
in  architecture,  civil  as  well  as  military,  and  in  mining,  sapping,  pontoon- 
ing,  and  so  forth.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  reach  their  new  field  of  instruction  over  and  above 
well  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Woolwich 
system  is  by  these  gentlemen  condemned  in  terms  as  decided  as  is  consistent 
with  good  breeding. 

II.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1804  that  the  propriety  of  training  young  men 
in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  for  the  service  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  any  statesman  or  soldier  in  this  country.  Appointments 
to  both  arms  took  place  for  a  time  by  purchase  only,  and  by  and  by,  when 
the  numbers  of  the  rank  and  file  increaised,  through  the  weight  of  influence, 
personal,  political,  or  social.  Moreover,  when  the  pressure  of  the  great 
war  was  at  its  height,  a  third  door  of  entrance  to  militnry  rank  was  opened, 
and  ensigncies  and  captaincies,  and  even  lieutenant-colonelcies,  became  the 
prize  of  private  gentlemen  who  were  able  to  bring  certain  fixed  contingents 
of  able-bodied  men  under  the  royal  standard.  So  far  as  the  candidates  for 
commissions  themselves  were  concerned,  however,  the  same  even-handed 
justice  was  meted  out  to  all.  Nobody  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether 
the  candidates  were  qualified  morally,  intellectually,  or  physically.  He 
might  be  a  pimp  and  blockhead,  or  lame,  or  deaf,  or  blind  ;  but  so  long  as 
his  patron  had  the  ear  of  the  Gh>vemment,  or  the  men  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  able  to  pass  muster,  his  commission,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  secure. 

The  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  consisted  at  first,  as  it  still  consists,  of 
two  departments — one,  called  the  Junior  Department,  for  cadets — the  other, 
the  Senior  Department,  for  officers  desirous  of  qualifying  for  the  Staff.  But 
it  had,  in  its  original  constitution,  this  marked  advantage  over  the  arrange- 
ment which  has  since  been  effected,  that  whereas  now  cadets  and  offioers 
occupy  portions  of  the  same  range  of  buildings,  and  come  under  the  instmc- 
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tion  of  the  same  profewoni,  they  were,  in  1804  placed,  the  one  at  liailow, 
the  other  at  Highwickam — each  class  of  students  having  its  own  teachen, 
though  both  were  subject  to  the  control  and  management  of  the  laBM 
military  administration. 

As  first  constituted,  the  junior  department  afforded  both  an  asylum  and 
a  place  of  education  for  the  sons  of  officers  exclnslTely.  Youths  once 
admitted  ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  their  friends,  except  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  travelling ;  they  were  housed,  clothed,  and  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  But  no  sooner  was  the  gn'eat  war  ended  than  Parliament 
began  to  slacken  in  its  gratitude  to  the  army,  and  by  little  and  litUe  the 
grants  for  military  education  fell  off,  till  in  the  end  they  ceased  altogether. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  numbers  of  persons  seeking  educatton  at 
the  Military  College  fell  off  in  like  manner.  And  nuw  the  junior  depart- 
ment exhibits  a  muster-roll  of  180  cadets  only,  while  the  strength  of  the 
senior  department  has  dwindled  to  nine  individuals.  To  be  sure,  otiier 
causes  than  the  withdrawal  of  public  support  from  the  institution  have 
operated  to  produce  this  latter  result.  Whatever  it  might  have  been  forty 
years  ago,  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst  is  certainly  no  Staff  school 
now.  Indeed,  the  only  science  effectively  taught  there  seems  to  be  math- 
ematics ;  and  it  is  a  curious  &ct.  that  though  the  army  abounds  with 
officers  who  have  passed  through  that  school,  and  taken  high  honors,  the 
instances  are  rare  in  which  Staff  appointments  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
of  them. 

Lads  are  admitted  into  the  junior  department  at  Sandhurst  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen.  The  preliminary  oxaminHtion  is  of  the  most 
trivial  kind,  and  the  instruction  communicated  is,  for  half  the  course,  that 
of  a  common  school  not  of  the  highest  order.  No  doubt  each  youth  may, 
if  he  be  disposed,  master  more  than  the  elements  of  a  good  deal  of  Kcienoe  ; 
for  over  and  above  physical  geography  and  history,  instruction  is  given  in 
practical  astronomy,  dynamics,  and  statics,  practical  mechanics,  co-ordinate 
geometry,  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  trigonometry  and  mensu- 
ration, Euclid's  Qeometry,  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses,  practical  field- 
fortification,  course  of  military  surveying,  the  Latin,  French,  and  German 
languages.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  study,  nor 
any  inducement,  unless  the  youth  aspire  to  win  for  himself  a  commission 
without  purchase. 

III.  The  Hon.  East  India  Company's  College  at  Addiscombe  approaches 
nearer  in  its  constitution  and  objects  to  what  a  military  school  ought  to  be, 
than  any  other  of  which  we  can  boast  in  this  country.  It  came  into  existence 
in  1818,  previously  to  which  date  the  Directors  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  Woolwich,  for  instruction,  youths  to  whom  they  had  given  cadetshi{i6  in 
the  Company's  Artillery  and  Engineers.  When  first  founded,  it  it'as  in- 
tended as  a  place  of  training  exclusively  for  these  young  gentlemen  ;  but 
the  benefits  derived  from  it  became  so  obvious  and  so  great  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  gradually  enlai'ged  its  views,  and  now  young  men  are  educated 
at  Addiscombe  not  only  for  the  Company's  Artillery  and  Engineers,  but  for 
their  infantry  also.  And  herein  it  is  that  the  Directors  have  mixed  up  evil 
with  good.  They  cunsi<ler  an  Engineer  cadetship  as  their  great  prise,  and 
next  to  that  a  cadetship  of  Artillery  ;  and  they  select  for  these  ap]K)int- 
ments,  not  the  youths  who  may  have  exhibited  special  talents  for  either 
arm,  but  the  b^t  men,  or  the  men  reported  as  generally  best,  of  their 
batch.  The  consequence  is,  that  to  the  infantry — for  good  service  in  which 
talent  is  as  much  required  as  for  either  the  Artillery  or  Engineers — the  idlers 
of  the  College  are  ap])ointed,  while  many  a  clever  lad,  who  would  have  shone 
as  an  infantry  officer,  becomes  an  indifferent  engineer  or  gunner,  simply 
because  he  has  been  posted  to  an  arm  for  the  practical  operation  of  which 
he  has  no  genius. 

In  all  other  respects  the  Military  School  at  Addiscombe  may  be  fairly  said 
to  surpass  both  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  In  the  first  plaoe,  youths  enter 
there  almost  invariably  at  a  more  mature  age.  Though  eligible  for  atlmis- 
sion  after  completing  their  fifteenth  year,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  come  up  for 
examination  till  aft^r  they  have  turned  seventeen.  In  the  next  plac^,  the 
^^tranoe  examination  is  more  severe  than  either  at  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst ' 
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and  in  the  third  and  last  place — and  this  is  the  most  important  oondition  of 
the  whole— cadets  must  complete  their  course  at  Addisoombe  in  two  years, 
unless  for  special  reasons,  such  as  sickness,  they  be  allowed  to  prolong  their 
stay  one  half-year  more.  Now,  lads  may  linger  on  at  Woolwich  four,  and 
even  five  years,  gaining  this  remarkable  advantage  from  their  stupidity, 
that  when  forced  to  compete  at  last  for  choice  between  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neers, they  compete  with  youths  who  may  have  had  but  two  years'  training. 
And  at  Sandhurst,  the  coui-se  which  nominally  covers  four  years,  mayTu 
the  youth  have  interest  at  headquarters,  be  completed,  as  fiur  as  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  commission  completes  it,  iu  four  months. 

llie  general  education  given  at  Addiscombe  is  certainly  not  inferior  to 
that  which  the  cadets  receive  either  at  Woolwich  or  at  Sandhurst.  It  em- 
braces, indeed,  almost  entirely  the  same  subjectti  which  are  set  down  in  the 
cuiTiculum  of  the  others — including  lectures  in  geology,  chemistry,  and 
artillery.  But  it  undeniably  falls  short  in  spedalties.  Henoe,  after  com- 
pleting his  course  at  Addiscombe,  the  Company's  cadet  intended  for  the 
Engineers  proceeds  to  Chatham,  where,  side  by  side  with  young  men  from 
Woolwich,  he  receives  practical  instruction  in  his  art.  For  the  Artillery 
cadet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  practical  school.  Like  his  comrade 
intended  for  the  service  of  the  Infantry,  he  proceeds  at  once  from  Addis- 
combe to  India,  and  learns  there  how  to  turn  to  account  the  theoretical 
lessons  which  have  been  communicated  to  him  at  home. 

Another  distinction  deserves  to  be  noted  between  the  constitution  of  the 
school  of  Addisoombe,  and  that  as  well  of  the  Hoyal  Military  College  as  of 
the  Hoyal  Military  Academy  :  Though  all  alike  put  from  them  the  eleemo- 
synary element,  at  Addiscombe  alone  is  strict  impartiality  in  the  matter  of 
payments  observed.  The  youth  who  enters  there,  whether  he  be  the  son 
of  an  earl  or  of  a  subaltern's  widow,  must  be  provided  with  his  £100  a  year, 
l)e«ides  about  £25  more  to  cover  the  cost  of  books,  instruments,  and  uni- 
forms. Both  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  there  is  a  graduated  scale,  which 
exacts  more  frum  a  general  olticer  than  from  a  subaltern,  and  more  from  a 
civilian  than  from  either.  The  orphan  of  an  officer  dying  in  poor  circum- 
stances is  admitted  into  Woolwich  on  payment  of  £20  a  year.  He  pays  for 
similar  privileges  at  Siindhurst  £40.  The  son  of  a  gentleman  in  civil  life 
pays  in  both  coses  £125,  a  sum  more  than  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  his  own  board  and  education,  but  which  is  exacted  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  surplus  out  of  which  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  the  payments 
of  the  sons  of  officers  shall  be  made  good. 

Most  important  changes  in  the  system  of  Military  Education  in 
England  have  been  introduced  since  1 856,  by  Lord  Panmure  and 
the  Council  of  Military  Education,  inaugurated  under  his  auspices. 

1.  Admission  to  the  various  Military  Schools  is  now  gained  by 
open  competitive  examination. 

2.  The  order  and  method  of  studies,  and  all  examinations  for 
promotion,  arc  governed  by  an  independent  Board  of  competent 
officers,  and  men  of  service,  called  the  Council  of  Military  Education. 

3.  The  amount  and  order  of  studies  in  each  school  are  minutely 
arranged,  and  each  Professor  is  kept  to  the  prescribed  course  by  the 
supervision  of  a  Master  of  Studies. 

4.  The  development  of  the  Staff  School  has  given  completenesii 
to  the  system. 
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m.  FBmroB  mw  or  snoush  militabt  sohools. 
M.  Alphonse  Esquiros,  in  the  RSvue  des  Deux  Mondei  of  Septem- 
ber 1860,  contribates  two  articles  on  the  military  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  England,  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts  : 

THE  MILTTABY  SPIRIT  AMD  PREPARATION  OF  ENGLAND. 

On  what  foundation  is  the  assertion  based  that  England  is  only  a  flrst-class 
naval  power  ?  Although  never  numerous,  have  not  the  English  soldiers  sufficed 
for  all  the  great  eventualities  of  history  ?  Has  not  the  weight  of  their  arms  been 
felt  for  centuries  past  in  the  balance  in  which  are  weighed  the  destinies  of  the 
Continent  ?  Each  time  that  it  was  necessary  to  conquer,  have  they  not  con- 
quered? I  will  not  awaken  irritating  recollections.  I  will  not  mention  the 
name  of  a  g^reat  battle  so  painful  to  our  national  self-love ;  it  will  suffice  to  re- 
call the  fact,  that  recently,  England,  with  a  handful  of  men,  has  reconquered 
India.  Instead  of  denying  history,  it  wore  better  to  ask  by  what  links  the 
British  character  is  connected  with  the  group  of  martial  nations.  The  English- 
man is  not  warlike  fh>m  inclination ;  he  does  not  love  war  for  war's  sake,  or 
maintain  an  army  for  the  ruinous  pleasure  of  seeing  bayonets  glitter  and  ban- 
ners flaunt  He  has  an  army  to  defend  his  territory,  his  commerce,  the  im- 
mense net-work  of  his  external  relations  and  possessions.  Experience  has 
more  than  once  shown  him  the  necessity  of  placing  the  pride  of  riches  under  the 
protection  of  courage.  The  Englishman  has  less  enthusiasm  than  cooluoss. 
Immovable  when  attacked,  he  feels  that  the  responsibility  of  the  labor  which 
has  made  England  an  opulent  nation  rests  upon  his  arms.  The  military  elemeutf 
therefore,  presents  in  Great  Britain  peculiar  and  interesting  features.  And  then, 
quite  recently,  besides  the  regular  army,  a  now  independent  army  has  arisen. 
Yesterday,  it  existed  but  as  a  project ;  to-day,  it  fills  the  towns  with  the  blast 
of  its  clarions,  passes  review  in  Hyde  Park  and  Holyrood,  and  covers  the  plains 
with  the  smoke  of  its  skirmishers.  I  speak  of  the  volunteers,  or  riflemen.  We 
must  investigate  the  origin  of  this  movement,  and  the  influence  it  has  already 
exercised  on  English  habits ;  but  before  busying  ourselves  with  the  army  and 
volunteers,  it  will  be  well  to  study  the  military  schools  and  arsenals. 

REFORMS  nr  MILITART  EDUCATION  AND  PROMOTION  IN   1856. 

The  delay  and  disasters  of  the  operations  before  Sobastopol  aroused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  press  and  the  people  to  the  manner  in  which  officers  for  the  army 
were  trained,  appointed,  and  promoted.  The  Government  was  aroused  by  the 
emotions  of  the  country,  and  in  1856,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Panmure,  Secretary  of  War,  to  reorganize  the  education  of  the  officers.  That 
commission  visited  the  diflferent  military  schools  of  Groat  Britain,  visited  similar 
institutions  in  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sardinia,  and  collected  all  docu- 
ments of  a  nature  to  enlighten  it  researches.  Its  report  is  a  monument  of 
science,  and  art,  and  impartiality.  The  authors  of  that  investigation.  Col.  Tol- 
land, Ool.  Mythe,  and  Mr.  Lake,  of  the  Oxford  University,  pointed  out  what  re 
fbnn  ought  to  be  made  in  the  English  system  to  raise  the  establishment  of  mil 
itary  education  to  the  level  of  the  inevitable  progpress  claimed  by  the  present 
age.  They  reoommended  a  Council  of  Military  Education,  which,  placed  beyond 
and  above  (he  educating  body,  should  direct  the  studies  of  the  young  men  det* 
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tined  for  the  army.  From  these  Yarious  influenceB — ^the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  the  commission  appointed  in  1866  bj  the  Gk)vemment,  and  especially 
the  Council  of  Military  Education,  arose  those  happy  changes,  which  we  shall  en- 
deayor  to  point  out  in  the  military  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 

BOTAL  MILITART  AOADBMT  AT  WOOLWICH. 

Before  1856,  the  candidates  were  named  by  the  master-general  of  ordnance ; 
and  although  there  was  an  entrance  examination,  the  requisitions  were  very 
elementary,  and  no  youth,  influentially  connected  or  recommended,  was  rejected. 
The  results,  although  the  institution  furnished  some  good  engineers  and  artillery 
oflEicers  to  the  English  army,  were  not  satisfactory.  Since  1865,  the  system  of 
appointment  and  instruction  has  been  re-organized.  Appointment  on  nomination 
has  g^ven  place  to  open  competition.  A  ministerial  circular  made  an  appeal  to 
all  candidates  desirous  of  entering  the  academy  without  distinction  of  dass,  or 
party.  Public  examinations,  thrown  open  to  the  youth  of  England,  with  inde- 
pendent examinations,  succeeded  the  private  examinations  within  the  college 
walls.  Tlie  axe  was  laid  at  the  tree  of  privilege,  and  personal  merit  was  sub- 
stituted in  its  place. 

The  entrance  examinations  take  place  twice  a  year,  at  Chelsea  Hospital — the 
home  of  disabled  soldiers,  and  the  school  of  orphan  soldiers'  children — ^in  a 
large  hall  hung  with  the  captured  trophies  and  battle  flags  of  different  nationa 
The  programme  embraces  mathematics,  simple  and  practical ;  history,  geog^ra- 
phy,  and  English  literature;  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  the  French  language 
and  literature;  German,  chemistry,  and  physics;  mineralogy  and  geology; 
geometrical  and  landscape  drawing.  To  each  subject  a  certain  numerical  value 
is  assigned.  Each  candidate  is  limited  to  five  subjects,  including  mathematics, 
which  ho  may  select  out  of  the  programme,  and  on  his  obtaining  an  aggregate 
as  well  as  relative  number  of  marks  depends  his  success.  The  results  are 
made  public,  and  the  unsuccessful  candidates  are  allowed  another  trial  to  fill 
succeeding  vacancies.  Then  examinations  exercise  an  indirect  but  elevating 
influence  upon  the  schools  of  the  country  which  send  forth  the  candidates.  Com- 
petition has  put  a  check  upon  ignorance  and  mediocrity,  no  matter  how  woll 
backed  by  social  and  political  influence. 

Another  reform,  not  less  important  than  that  of  competition,  or  the  system 
of  nominations,  was  that  order  of  the  minister  of  war,  lengthening  the  age  for 
the  admission  of  candidates.  That  age  was  fixed  between  16  and  20.  The  in- 
convenience of  submitting  young  men  too  soon  to  military  discipline  has  been 
recognized  with  great  wisdom  by  Gen.  Portlock.*  "  The  character  of  adolescents 
exacts,"  he  says,  "a  more  delicate  cultivation  than  tliat  which  must  be  expected 
from  officers  imbued  with  the  command  of  a  military  school.  In  their  eyes,  no 
matter  how  young  he  is,  the  pupil  w  a  soldier,  and  they  treat  him  almost  as  one. 
Doubtless  they  excel  in  drilling  him  well ;  but  do  they  possess  the  necessary 
qualities  and  experience  for  fbrming  the  morals  of  youth  ?"  Another  conse- 
quence of  the  early  admissions  was  the  introduction  of  a  sort  of  confusion  and 
uncertainty  in  the  system  of  teaching.  Now,  a  distinct  line  is  drawn  between 
the  course  of  studies  which  precede  and  which  follow  admission  to  the  academy. 
The  conclusion  was  come  to  that  a  military  academy  formed  a  sort  of  Ime  of 
demarcation  in  life  between  a  good  general  education  which  ends,  and  a  profes- 
sional service  which  oommenoes.    The  oharacter,  mind,  manners  of  the  candidate 

*  The  Inipeetor  of  Stadlw  at  the  Academy,  now  oieinber  of  the  Military  Board  of  Edneation. 
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are  supposed  to  be  formed  according  to  the  usages  of  the  world ;  he  haa  reached 
that  age  when  a  man  knows  himself  and  looks  out  for  a  career. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  course  of  instruction,  which  is  now  nearlj  the 
lame  in  all  the  great  military  schools  of  Europe.  There  are  thirty-five  profes- 
sors, many  of  them  eminent  in  their  respective  departments.  One  leading  ob- 
ject, both  of  instruction  and  discipline,  is  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  self-improve- 
meut  and  self-government  Physical  sports  are  practiced  and  encouraged,  and 
the  cadets  firequently  challenge  the  officers  of  the  garrison  to  a  match  of 
cricket. 

An  examination  takes  place  every  six  months,  in  which  the  progress  of  each 
cadet  is  ascertained  and  reported  Those  who  pass  through  the  series  in  good 
standing  are  promoted  to  a  commission ;  the  most  distinguished  to  the  engineer 
corps,  and  the  others  to  the  artillery.  The  appointment  of  these  young  officers 
gives  rise  to  an  interesting  ceremony.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  a  numer- 
ous stafi",  visits  Woolwich  Academy  twice  a  year.  All  tlie  cadets  are  present 
in  review  in  front  of  the  monument  It  is  pleasing  to  see  how  admirably  they 
go  through  the  manoeuvres.  The  duke  then  enters  a  hall  where  a  viva  voce 
examination  takes  place  on  the  art  of  fortification.  This  over,  the  cadets  form 
in  square,  and  the  duke  ithen  advances  to  the  table  where  the  prizes  are  laid 
out  These  prizes  consist  of  a  sword  of  honor,  telescopes,  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  books.  The  President  of  the  Council  of  Education  reads  out  the  names 
of  the  cadets  of  the  first  class  who  are  to  receive  commissions  in  the  engineers 
and  artillery.  In  conclusion,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  addresses  some  parental 
words  to  the  young  men  who  are  about  to  leave  the  academy  to  enter  the 
army.  Such  is  a  brief  account  of  this  academical  festival,  to  which  the  brilliancy 
of  the  uniforms,  the  rank  and  names  of  the  assistants,  the  happy  emotions  on 
the  faces  of  the  young  men,  impress  a  character  of  charm  and  solemnity. 

MILITARY  OOLLBQB  AT  ADDI8CX)MBE. 

Addiscombe  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  but  was 
converted  into  a  school  at  an  expense  of  $  10,000,  by  the  East  India  Company. 
Within  a  few  years  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Council  of  Military  Education  was  to 
inaugurate  a  system  of  admission  (which  was  open  by  patronage  of  members  of 
the  company)  by  competitive  examination,  and  which  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  results.  After  passing  a  year  at  Addiscombe,  the  cadets  enter  ac- 
cording to  merit  (ascertained  by  examination)  and  either  enter  the  engineers, 
artillery,  or  line  service.  The  India  service  will  always  remain  distinct  and 
sought  after ;  that  life  of  adventures,  encampments  in  the  jungles,  tiger  hunts, 
the  attraction  of  struggles  against  man  and  nature,  the  dazzling  figures  of  a 
world  shining  in  the  east  through  the  fogs  of  Great  Britain,  all  this  responds  to 
one  feature  of  the  English  character,  the  love  of  adventure. 

BOTAL  OOLLBOK  OF  SANDHTTROT. 

Here  are  two  distinct  institutions — the  college,  which  is  a  preparatory  school 
for  infiintry  and  cavahry  officers,  and  the  smwr  department,  or  staff  school.  The 
scholars  of  the  last  department,  who  have  already  gone  through  the  competitive 
examination,  are  commissioned  officers ;  they  have  even  served  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  army ;  some  of  them  have  gone  through  the  Crimean  war 
•ad  the  Indian  campaign.    In  1869,  one  of  these  officers  had  received  eighteen 
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or  nineteen  woonds,  which  had  deprived  him  of  one  of  his  eyes.  I  was  sor- 
prised  at  finding  among  them  candidates  for  staff  appointments  who  could  write 
and  speak  French  in  a  manner  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  French  officer. 

The  Bnglish  find  it  an  advantage  to  admit  young  officers  of  talent  and  energy 
into  the  higher  branches  of  the  service.  To  the  experience  of  their  profession, 
their  picked  soldiers  add  knowledge  already  acquired,  which  a  second  course  of 
education  develops  and  consolidates.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  it 
requires  a  certain  moral  strength  to  return,  after  having  held  a  command,  to  the 
benches  of  a  school,  to  follow  various  studies,  and  to  submit  to  strict  examina- 
tions,  which  exclude  all  idooH  of  promotion  and  favor,  fortune  or  birth. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  these  two  institutions,  Woolwich  and  Sand- 
hurst, cover  their  own  expenses  without  any  cost  to  tlio  State.  This  flict,  which 
was  by  no  means  foreseen,  is  owing  to  two  measures  relatively  of  recent  date — 
the  gradual  withdniwal  of  subsidies  formerly  granted  by  Parliament,  and  the 
accession  of  the  sons  of  rich  men  not  belonging  to  the  army ;  these  fsitter  pay  a 
high  premium,  and  thus  contribute  towards  the  education  of  the  other  cadets, 
who,  being  sons  of  officers,  enjoy  certain  immunities.  In  England,  it  is  thought 
equitable  that  the  services  of  the  fatlier  should  be  counted  in  favor  of  the  son ; 
according  to  this  principle,  the  debt  contracted  by  the  country  towards  militiiry 
men  is  paid  to  their  sons  by  civilians. 

Young  men  who  have  not  passed  through  Sandhurst  may,  nevertheless,  bo 
admitted  as  officers  into  the  line  or  cavalry,  but  on  the  condition  of  undergoing  an 
examination  and  purchasing  their  commissions.  This  purchasing  of  direct  com- 
missions is  doubtless  detrimental  to  Sandhurst  College.  The  abolition  of  the 
system  has  often  been  mooted.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  approves  of  the  aboU- 
tion,  as  does  the  Minister  of  War,  and  wishes  that  no  officer  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  English  army  except  fh>m  a  military  college. 

COUNCIL  or  laUTART  EDUCATION. 

So  far  we  only  behold  the  members  of  a  g^reat  system.  There  is  unity  in  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  which  to  a  certain  extent  is  the  head  of  instruc- 
tion. The  influence  of  their  council,  which  consists  of  eminent  men,  is  felt  in 
the  different  schools,  introduces  changes  and  useful  reforms,  directs  the  public 
examinations — in  a  word,  gives  the  impulse  to  the  military  studies  of  the 
United  ELingdom.  The  civil  and  religious  element  is  represented  therein  by 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  England  (the  Rev.  Henry  Mosley,  canon.)  The 
other  members  are  generals  and  colonels  belonging  to  different  corps  of  the 
army. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  England  enjoys  a  system  of  military  education  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  The  chief  pur- 
poses of  this  system  are  a  good  general  instruction  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
nineteen  years,  then  a  sliort  military  instruction,  then,  after  some  years  of 
service,  a  final  course  of  studies  in  the  senior  department  or  staff  college.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  present  state  of  things,  though  happily 
modified  by  the  recent  principle  of  competition,  is  the  extreme  limit  of  progress. 
In  the  name  of  liberty,  I  am  too  anxious  that  Great  Britain  should  maintain  her 
position  in  the  world,  to  pay  a  f\ill  compliment  to  her  self-esteem  and  enslumber 
her  aspirations  for  reform.  She  has  done  much  in  these  latter  times;  but 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  she  is  aware  of  it,  to  raise  the  moral  power  of  her 
officers  to  the  level  of  modem  times,  where  enlightenment  penradee  ereiy  dasi 
of  socie^. 
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Ths  first  quarter  of  the  present  centnry  was  marked  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  energy  in  the  working  of  the  leaven  of  educational 
improvement.  Towards  the  end  of  that  period,  and  during  the  suc- 
ceeding decade,  the  ferment  wrought  so  actively  as  to  generate  a 
numerous,  heterogeneous  brood  of  systems,  plans,  and  institutions — 
many  crude  and  rudely  organized  ;  many  that  never  reached  an  or- 
ganization ;  many  that  did  their  work  quickly  and  well ;  few  that 
have  survived  in  any  form  till  the  present  time.  Of  all  these,  whether 
under  the  names  of  school  systems  (In&nt,  Free,  Monitorial,  Man- 
ual labor.  Agricultural,  etc.,)  or  of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  Lyceums, 
Societies  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Mercantile  Asso- 
ciations, Teachers*  Seminaries,  Teachers'  Associations,  Literary  In- 
stitutes, Societies  of  Education,  School  Agents'  Societies,  Library 
Associations,  Book  Clubs,  Reading  Associations,  Educational  Jour- 
nals, d^c,  d^c,  none  created  so  immediate  and  general  interest,  or 

excited  for  a  time  an  influence  so  great  or  beneficent  as 

t 
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Although,  as  a  national  institution,  it  did  not  become  organized 
until  1831,  yet,  as  it  was  the  growth  mainly  of  a  single  mind,  and 
as  the  form  which  it  took  throughout  was  in  most  points  indicated 
in  the  original  draft  of  the  institution  as  given  by  Josiah  Holbrook* 
in  a  communication  to  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  Oct., 
1826,  its  existence  should  in  reality  date  from  the  organization  of 
the  first  Town  Lyceum,  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  under  the  name  of  the 
'*  Millbury  Branch,  No.  1,  of  the  American  Lyceum."  The  article 
mentioned!  shows  that  Mr.  Holbrook  had  already  given  mature 
thought  to  the  subject,  and  had  already  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
several  societies  modeled  upon  a  similar  plan.  But  these  had  not 
assumed  the  name  of  **  Lyceum,"  and  it  is  not  certainly  known  where 

•  For  M  motr  of  Josimh  Holbrook,  m«  Barnard'i  American  Joumal  of  Education,  toL  tIU., 
p.  l»-fl86. 
t  Thii  article  la  repabUabed  In  Banard'a  American  Joomal  of  BdocatioB,  VoL  viU,  paftSaO 
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they  were  located.  The  Millbury  Branch  was  established  in  Not. 
1826,  and  the  example  was  promptly  followed  by  twelve  or  fifteen 
other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and  these  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Hol- 
brookes plan,  united  by  delegates  in  forming  the  "  Worcester  County 
Lyceum."  During  the  same  season,  through  his  efforts,  actively 
aided  by  the  Rev.  8.  J.  May,  the  Lyceum  of  Windham  County,  Ct., 
and  several  subordinate  town  societies  were  organized.  To  the  de- 
velopment of  his  system,  Mr.  Holbrook  now  devoted  all  his  efforts, 
delivering  courses  of  lectures  in  different  sections  of  the  country ; 
distributing  circulars  and  publishing  articles  in  the  journals,  explain- 
ing the  object  of  the  lyceum ;  making  and  exchanging  collections  of 
geological  specimens,  and  establishing  a  manufactory  of  simple  phil- 
osophical apparatus — all  in  immediate  connection  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  lyceum  system. 

His  plan  was,  as  given  in  a  circular  of  May,  1828,  to  establish  on  a 
uniform  plan,  in  every  town  and  village,  a  society  for  mutual  improve- 
ment and  the  improvement  of  schools,  supplied  with  books,  particu- 
larly a  juvenile  library,  and  with  a  sufScient  philosophical  apparatus, 
geological  and  mineralogical  cabinets,  Slc,  and  holding  frequent  meet- 
ings for  exercises  in  the  form  of  lectures,  debates,  conversation,  or  ex- 
periment upon  subjects  of  practical  science  and  useful  knowledge ;  to 
have  all  the  societies  in  a  county  united  by  a  board  of  delegates,  which 
should  be  a  board  of  education  for  the  county,  and  auxiliary  to  a 
general  one  for  the  State — ^the  general  board  to  consist  of  delegates 
from  the  several  county  boards ;  and  to  have  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  general  board,  a  periodical  journal,  pamphlets,  and 
tracts,  of  such  a  character  as  to  difiuse  intelligence  and  promote  gen- 
eral activity  throughout  the  society  and  the  community.  He  also 
had  in  view  a  connection  of  the  several  State  boards,  acting  under 
legislative  authority,  hoping  thus  to  secure  a  general  system  of  pop- 
ular education  that  should  be  marked  by  uniformity,  symmetry,  en-^ 
ergy,  and  effect. 

In  October,  1828,  some  fifty  or  sixty  branches  of  the  American 
Lyceum  had  already  been  organized.  On  November  7th,  of  the 
same  year,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  to  consider  the 
clums  of  the  system,  of  which  Daniel  Webster  was  chairman,  and 
G.  B.  EuMTson,  secretary.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  the  efieet 
that  the  American  Lyceum  comprehended  the  chief  objects  of  a 
general  association  for  popular  improvement,  and  for  the  aid  and 
advancement  of  common  education  in  primary  and  other  schools. 
Adjoomed  meetings  were  held,  over  which  Edward  Everett  and 
Charles  Lowell  presided,  and  a  conmiittee  was  appointed,  oonsistiiiK 
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of  Messrs.  W.  Russell,  J.  Holbrook,  G.  B.  Emerson,  Rev.  Asa  Rand, 
and  Dr.  Robbins,  who  reported  in  fall  and  favorably  upon  tbe  sub- 
ject, and  were  continued,  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  lyceum  in  Boston.  This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
"Boston  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge."  The 
"  Boston  Lyceum*'  was,  however,  oi^nized  at  a  later  period,  and 
went  into  successful  operation.  In  the  succeeding  year,  1829, 
branches  had  been  formed  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
a  deep  and  generous  interest  had  arisen  upon  the  subject  in  every 
portion  of  the  country,  particularly  at  the  South.  "  In  two  instances 
it  received  the  patronage  of  States,  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  Board 
of  Education  and  a  means  to  extend  the  usefalness  of  schools.'' 

In  February,  1829,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Representatives' 
Hall,  Boston,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  other 
gentlemen,  and  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dennie,  of  Leicester, 
to  consult  "  upon  the  state  of  education  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
on  those  associations  for  promoting  it,  denominated  lyceums."  It 
was  resolved  **  that  we  regard  the  formation  and  success  of  lyceums 
as  calculated  to  exert  a  conspicuous  influence  upon  the  interests  of 
popular  education,  and  of  literature  and  science  generally,"  and 
"  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  school-teachers  in  the  several  towns 
to  connect  themselves  with  lyceums,  and  form  a  distinct  class  01 
division  for  their  appropriate  pursuits."  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  collect  information  respecting  lyceums  and  report  to  the 
next  similar  meeting.  This  was  held  on  February  19, 1880,  Gov. 
lincoln  presiding.  Rev.  Asa  Rand  at  that  time  reported,  in  behalf 
of  the  State  Conmiittee,  and  county  committees  were  appointed  to 
promote  the  formation  of  county  lyceums,  in  order  to  the  speedy 
establishment  of  a  state  society.  A  central,  or  State  committee  was 
also  chosen,  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  H.  Everett,  A.  Rand,  J.  Bow- 
doin,  J.  C.  Merrill,  J.  P.  Bigelow,  E.  Bailey,  J.  Walker,  J.  H.  Ash- 
man, H.  Mann,  and  W.  Levering,  who  issued  circulars  advising  the 
establishment  of  town  and  county  lyceums,  the  formation  of  associa- 
tions of  teachers  as  branches  of  lyceums,  the  introduction  of  the 
infant  school  system  into  common  schools,  and  the  surveys  of  towns, 
and  the  construction  of  maps.  The  number  of  town  lyceums  in  the 
State,  as  reported,  was  seventy-eight,  with  county  lyceums  in  Wor- 
cester, Essex,  and  Middlesex  counties. 

This  State  Committee  also  issued  the  call  for  a  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  Boston,  in  March,  1830,  and  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  "  American  Institute  of  Instruction."*    The  Masaa 

*  8m  Barnard*!  American  Joomal  of  Bdaoadon.   YoL  II,  p.  Ifll 
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chusetts  State  Lyceum  was  organized  Febraary  25,  1831,  Hon.  A. 
H.  Everett,  president. 

In  New  York,  a  State  Conyention  of  the  friends  of  education  was 
held  at  TJtica  on  January  Idth,  1831,  with  delegates  from  twenty- 
two  counties ;  Rev.  Pres.  Davis,  of  Hamilton  College,  presiding. 
After  addresses  by  Mr.  Holbrook  and  Gov.  Tates,  the  convention 
resolved  itself  into  a  State  lyceum,  and  appointed  Mr.  Holbrook 
their  agent  to  visit  the  several  counties  of  the  State  and  organize 
county  lyceums.  Their  most  important  action,  however,  was  the 
calling  a  national  convention  of  the  friends  of  education,  to  meet  in 
New  York  in  the  following  May. 

The  Florida  Education  Society,  arranged  upon  substantially  the 
same  plan  as  a  State  lyceum,  was  oiganizcd  at  Tallahasse,  June  23, 
1831. 

OONVXNTIOK  OF  THE  AMERIOAN  LYCEUM. 

In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  call  of  the  New  York 
State  Lyceum,  a  convention  met  in  New  York,  May  4, 1831,  for  the 
formation  of  a  national  lyceum,  with  (23)  delegates  present,  as 
follows : 

From  the  New  York  State  Lyceum — A.  J.  Yates,  J.  Griscom,  A, 
Eaton,  T.  Clowes. 

From  the  State  Lyceum  of  Maine — J.  Neal,  G.  Mellen,  J.  D. 
Kinsman. 

From  the  Mass,  State  Lyceum — J.  Holbrook,  J.  AUen^  R  Emer- 
son, C.  Dewey. 

From  Tale  College— D,  Olmsted,  Mr.  (F.  A.  P.)  Barnard. 

From  Washington  Co.,  N.  F.— A.  Proudfit,  B.  Blair,  J.  W. 
Proudfit. 

From  the  Lansingburgh  Lyceum — ^H.  G.  Spafford. 

Frwn  the  Village  of  Brooklyn,  N  F. — ^T.  Eames,  J.  L.  Van 
Doren,  A.  Hayman,  G.  Freeman,  N.  Sargent. 

From  Dickinson  College  and  the  Citizens  of  Carlisle,  Pa, — ^Henry 
Duffield — ^and  other  friends  of  education. 

The  Convention  thereupon  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
Alex.  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  as  president,  and  John 
Neal,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  A.  J.  Yates,  of  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  as 
secretaries.  Messrs.  Griscom,  Holbrook,  Yates,  Olmsted,  and  Sar- 
gent, as  committee  of  arrangements,  reported  a  constitution,  which, 
after  considerable  discussion,  was  adopted  as  given  below.  The 
principal  objects  intended  to  be  secured  were  a  representation  from 
every  section  of  the  XJnion ;  a  collection  of  fiu^ta  relating  to  the  oon- 
iition  and  wants  of  schools ;  the  providing  and  execution  of  mesa- 
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nres  for  snpplying  their  wants,  and  the  introdnotion  of  a  uniform 
and  improved  system  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

OOHSriTUTIOV. 

Abt.  L  The  Sodely  shall  be  called  the  Amerloan  LyoeniiL 

Art.  IL  The  objects  of  the  Lycenm  shall  be  the  advancement  of  edacation, 
espedallj  eommon  schoolSi  and  the  general  diffbsion  of  knowledge. 

Abt.  ni.  The  inembors  of  the  American  Lyceum  shall  consist  as  follows :  •— 
1st  Of  delegates  from  State,  territory,  and  district  lyceuma,  which  are  or  may 
be  formed^  the  number  of  which  delegates  shall  not  exceed  half  the  number  of 
members  from  said  State,  territory,  or  district  in  the  national  Congress ;  and 
whoru  an  uneven  number  of  congressional  representatives  is  allowed,  the  frac- 
tion shall  be  construed  in  favor  of  such  State,  territory,  or  district ;  but  no  State, 
territory,  or  district  shall  be  restricted  to  leas  than  three  members.  2d.  Of  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Lyceum,  from  those 
States,  territories,  or  districts  where  no  general  lyceum  exists,  or  where  no 
notice  of  delegations  from  those  lyceums  shaU  have  been  received  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  at  least  three  months  previous  to  the  time  of  holding  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  under  the  same  limitation  of  numbers  as  in 
the  case  of  delegates  from  lyceums.  3d.  Of  persons  invited  by  said  executive 
committee  to  attend  said  annual  meeting  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  who  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  election 
of  officers,  or  any  measure  connected  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  Lyceum. 

Abt.  IY .  The  officers  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  a  president,  five  vice-presidents,  a 
recording  secretary,  as  many  corresponding  secretaries  as  the  Lyceum,  at  any  of 
its  annual  meetings,  shall  deem  necessary,  and  a  treasurer,  who  with  five  other 
persons,  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee  to  transact  any  business  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Lyceum,  to  be  appointed  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting,  and 
to  hold  their  offices  until  others  are  appointed  in  their  stead. 

Abt.  V.  The  Lyceum  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  Friday  next  succeeding  the  first  Thursday  in  May. 

Abt.  YI.  Three  persons  shall  form  a  quorum  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
shall  hold  its  meetings  in  the  dty  of  New  Yoric,  and  shall  be  empowered  to  add 
others  to  its  number. 

Abt.  VLL  This  constitution  may  be  altered  and  amended  by  vote  of  two- 
tiiirds  of  the  delegates  present,  at  any  annual  meeting. 

Upon  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  following  persons  were 
elected  officers  of  the  American  Lyceum : 

Preaideni — Hon.  Stephen  Yan  Rensselaer,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

yiee-Presidenia—Dr.  Alex.  Proudflt,  Prof.  John  Ghrisoom,  N.  Y. ;  Rob.  Yaox, 
PhikL;  B.  BvereU;  Thos.  &  Grimke,  S.  0. 

Recording  Seoretcury — Nathan  Sai^gent,  N.  Y. 

Oorreapandmg  SeoreUtries^T,  DiHght,  Jr.,  N.  Y.;  S.  B.  How,  Free,  of  Diok- 
huon  OoUege,  Pa.;  Prof.  A.  J.  Yates;  J.  Holbrook;  J.  Neal;  0.  A.  Shaw, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Rev.  B.  0.  Peers,  Lexington,  Ky. 

AddUionai  Owimtttca— Prof  D.  Oknsted;  S.  W.  Seton,  N.  Y.;  W.  Forert, 
N.  Y.;  D.  Russell,  Salem,  N.  Y.;  S.  P.  Staples;  Q.  P.  Disosway;  Qoold 
Brown,  N.  Y. ;  W.  B.  Kinney;  Dr.  S.  H.  Pennington,  Newaric,  N.  J. ;  J.  T. 
Halsey,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

Dreaturer—^,  D.  Steele,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  upon  the  subject  of  natuim] 
history  and  the  Bible  as  essential  elements  in  early  and  general 
education ;  consideration  was  also  given  to  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tiona  of  teachers;  the  nature,  operations,  results,  and  prospects  of 
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lyceums,  and  the  procnring  of  town  and  county  maps ;  and  the  fol 
lowing  qnestions  were  discussed  at  length  : 

"To  what  extent  can  the  natural  sciences  be  advantageously  introduced  into 
Oommon  Schools?" 

"  What  are  the  g^reatest  desiderata  for  the  improyement  of  Common  Schools  ?** 

The  society  also  adopted  the  following  resolutions  : 

"  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Ijceum,  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  ought  to 
be  daily  read  in  each  common  school,  and  this  exercise  is  hereby  respectflilly 
recommended. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Lyceum,  the  weekly  meetings  of  teachers  in  towns, 
and  the  semi-annual  conventions  of  teachers  in  counties  under  the  direction  and 
aid  of  town  and  county  lyceuma,  are  eminently  calculated  to  improve  the  quali- 
fications of  teachora  and  advance  the  interests  of  schools. 

That  this  Lyceum  consider  the  establishment  of  seminarioR  for  the  education 
of  teachers  a  most  important  part  of  any  system  of  public  instruction. 

That  we  regard  the  school-teacherH  of  our  country  as  a  body  on  whom  the 
future  character  and  stability  of  our  institutions  chiefiy  depend ;  that  they  are 
therefore  entitled  to  our  highest  consideration ;  and  that,  wliatever  may  be  their 
faults  or  deficiencies,  tlie  remedy  for  both  is  in  the  hands  of  society  at  large. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient  to  encourage  the  institution  of  lyceums  in  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  where  they  do  not  already  exist. 

That  the  American  Lyceum  recommend  to  town  and  county  lyceums,  which 
are  or  may  be  founded,  to  cooperate  in  procuring  town  and  county  maps,  em- 
bracing geography,  geology,  and  as  much  of  agriculture  and  statistics  as  may  be 
found  practicable.** 

A  letter  was  read  from  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  presenting  a  set  of 
the  "  Annals  of  Education,"  and  also  offering  that  work  as  a  chan- 
nel of  publication  for  the  notices  and  proceedings  of  the  Lyceum. 
It  was  accordingly 

**  Beaotvedf  That  the  *  American  Annals  of  Education,'  published  in  Boston, 
and  the  *  Magazine  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  published  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
be  adopted  as  the  organs  of  publication  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Lyceum." 

The  following  by-laws  were  adopted : 

BT-LA.W8. 

L  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  provide  a  suitable  place  for  depositing 
books,  spedmcns,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  society ;  a  place  for  the 
regular  meetings ;  and  give  early  and  public  notice  thereof 

II.  Every  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  have  a  particular  department  assigned 
to  him,  and  the  foUowing  are  hereby  assigned  to  those  appointed : 

S.  B.  How — On  GoUeges  and  iheir  Oonnection  wUh  Oommon  Schools. 

J.  Holbrook — On  Booka^  Apparatus^  <md  Branches  of  Sktdy, 

B.  0.  Peers — On  Legialative  Provisions  for  Schools. 

A.  J.  Yates— On  the  QuaUflcaHonscf  Aadurg. 

T.  Dwight,  Jr. — On  Lyceums, 

0.  A.  Shaw— On  (he  Naksral  Sdenees, 

J.  Vieal^On Methods  of  Ingtmctwn  and  School  DiseipUne. 

JIL  The  Corresponding  Secretaries  will  make  reports  in  their  respective  de- 
partments, and  ftimish  the  Recording  Secretary  with  all  documents  relating 
thereto,  and  belong^g  to  the  sodety. 

lY.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  any  three  of  their 
number,  to  invite  persons  fh>m  difTerent  parts  of  tiie  United  States  to  address 
the  Lyceum,  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  such  topics  as  they  may  preeoribe  to 
them. 

Y.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Bxeontive  Oommitlee  to  ibi^ 
ward  the  general  objects  of  the  Lyoeom  in  that  aeotUm  of  the  ooontqr  to  wlifarii 
he  belongs. 

YL  Adopts  Jeifenon*B  Manual  to  govern  jTmntwdlngi 
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Daring  the  following  year,  the  Executive  Committee,  through  its 
Chairman,  John  Griscom,  issaed  circalars,  which  were  widely  spread 
through  the  country,  calling  attention  to  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  lyceum ;  and  the  following  gentlemen,  among  others,  were  in- 
vited to  prepare  addresses  for  the  next  meeting : — Messrs.  Gallaudet, 
W.  R.  Johnson,  R.  Vaux,  G.  W  Gale,  Holbrook,  Peers,  Griscom, 
Olmsted,  £.  Everett,  Grimke,  Eeagy,  Yates,  Dewey,  W.  Irving, 
Frelinghuysen,  and  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher. 

In  the  meantime,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  who 
spent  some  months  of  the  Fall  and  winter  in  visiting  several  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  States,  the  Tennessee  State  Lyceum  was 
organized  at  Nashville,  in  October,  1831,  Rev.  P.  lindsley  being 
president.  The  Illinois  State  Lyceum  was  also  organized  at  Van- 
dalia  in  December. 

Nor  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  town  lyceums,  and 
fifty  or  sixty  county  societies  had  been  reported  to  the  convention 
as  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  its  meeting. 

The  Sboond  Annual  Mbbtino  convened  at  New  York,  May  4, 
1832,  with  (55)  delegates  present  from  the  State  Lyceums  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Illinois;  from  the  Bufiiftlo,  Utica,  and 
Marietta  Lyceums ;  from  Yale  College,  N.  Y.  City  University,  N. 
Y.  Young  Men's  Society,  N.  Y.  Mechanics'  Society,  Newark  Me- 
chanics' Association  and  Lyceum,  and  the  Goodrich  Association  of 
Hartford.  J.  Griscom,  2d  Vice-President,  was  appointed  to  the 
chair,  and  W.  B.  Kinney,  Secretary.  There  were  also  present  rep- 
resentatives, by  invitation,  from  Spain,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

JYedidmi — J.  Griaoom,  LL.D. 

Fic0-iVend0n(9— -A.  Proadfit,  D.  D^  R.  Yaox,  E.  Bverett,  T.  &  Qrimke^  P. 
Lindsley,  D.  D. 

Recording  Secretary — ^W.  B.  Kinnej. 

T^etuuirer — J.  D.  Steele. 

Oorresponding  Seoreiariea—T.  Dwigfatf  Jr^  J.  L.  Oomstock,  JL  D4  J.  Hol- 
brook, Rev.T.  Flint,  Cincinnati;  ProC  J.  M.  Stortevant,  Prof.  P.  Cleveland, 
Maine;  Rev.  B.  0.  Peen^  Ky.;  T.  P.  Jones,  M.  D.,  D.  O;  Pro£  A  Baton, 
M.  D.,  N.  Y.;  A  Wood,  D.  D.,  Alahama. 

AckMonal  OommiUed^FTot  Olmrted,  &.  W.  Seton,  N.  Y^  W.  Vomai,  H. 
Y^  8.  H.  Pennington,  M.  D.,  Newark;  8.  P.  Staples,  N.  Y. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  having  been  accepted,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  devise  means  for  the  provision  of  fimdB 
needed  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  lyceum.  They  reported  an 
amendment  to  the  constitation,  which  wai  adopted,  as  follows : 
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Abt.  YIII.  Adj  person  maj  become  a  life  direcijr  upon  paying  into  the 
treasoiy  the  sum  of  $100 ;  a  Ufe  member  upon  the  like  payment  of  $20 ;  an 
annual  member,  with  the  approbation  of  the  exeoutiye  oommittee,  upon  the 
yearly  payment  of  $3. 

A  report  was  read  by  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary 

upon  Lyceams  in  the  United  States,  and  kindred  societies  in  the 

republics  of  South  America.     Gommnnications  were  also  received, 

giving  the  character  and  operations  of  the  Young  Men's  Society  of 

New  York,  (ordered  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings,)  the 

Newark  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Lyceum,  the  Oneida  Institute,  the 

Franklin  Institution  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Goodrich  Association 

of  Hartford — ^and   verbal   reports  from   delegates  respecting  the 

Marietta,  Cincinnati,  Worcester,  and  other  lyceums  with  which  they 

were  connected. 

Essays  were  received  and  read  from  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. : — ^ProC 
Grisoom,  on  School  Diaciplmtf  T.  Fbeunghuysen,  on  the  Imporiance  of  making 
the  ConsUtution  and  PoHHccU  Instituiions  of  the  OhUed  States  svljects  of  Education 
in  Common  Schools,  Academies,  etc. ;  FroC  Pizarro,  on  Primary  EdurxUion  in 
Spain;  Prod  Dewbt,  on  the  Introductdon  of  the  Natural  Sciences  into  Oomiman 
Schools;  Dr.  WssKS,  on  Learning  to  Read  and  Write  the  English  Language; 
Dr.  Ebaoy,  on  Ir^ani  Education ;  W.  B.  Johnson,  on  the  extent  to  wMch  (he 
Monitorial  System  is  advisable  and  practicable  in  Common  Schools;  T.  8.  Gbucks, 
on  the  t^apropriate  use  of  the  Bible  in  Common  Education. 

Resolutions  were  passed,  recommending  a  continuance  of  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  institutions  of  South  America  and  adjoining 
States ;  ui^ng  the  friends  of  public  intelligence  and  good  order  to 
establish,  promote,  and  countenance  lyceums  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods  and  States;  directing  the  executive  committee  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  monthly  publication  as  soon  as  practicable ; 
recommending  to  patronage  the  *'  Annals  of  Education  ;"  returning 
thanks  to  Mr.  Seton,  Public  School  visitor,  for  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  an  exhibition  of  pupils  from  the  public  schools ;  accept- 
ing with  thanks  the  offer  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  senior  editor  of  the 
*^  Annals  of  Education,"  for  his  proposition,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
erous publication  of  the  communications  of  the  lyceum,  to  permit 
the  lyoeum  to  strike  off  additional  copies  for  their  own  use,  with  no 
other  expense  than  that  of  press-work  and  paper;  and  finally, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbridge— 

Beaokfed,  1.  That  the  information  presented  to  the  lyceum  at  the  present 
meeting  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  ability  of  lyceams  and  other  similar 
institutions  in  elevating  the  intellectual  and  moral  character,  in  softening  the 
asperities  of  party  feeling,  and  promoting  union  and  energy  in  other  public  ob- 
jects, and  that  they  may  be  made  to  contribute  materially  to  the  improvement 
of  common  schools. 

2.  That  it  be  recommended  to  every  town  and  village  of  our  country  to  form 
a  social  institution  of  this  kind ;  and  that  the  executive  committee  be  requested 
to  make  this  a  qwoial  object  of  attention  during  the  current  year. 
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d.  That  naturalists  and  men  of  experience  in  science  and  tho  arts  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  aid  tho  lyceum  in  naming  the  subjects  of  natural  history,  and 
in  giying  instruction,  and  in  the  use  of  instruments  and  apparatus. 

The  Third  Annual  Mxetino  was  opened  at  New  York  on  the  dd 
of  May,  1833,  and  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  W.  A. 
Duer,  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  president,  and  G.  P. 
Disosway,  secretary  ^pro  tem.  Delegates  and  members,  seventj-fiye 
in  number,  were  present  from  the  State  Lyceums  of  Massachuaetts 
and  New  Hampshire ;  from  the  Lyceums  of  Boston,  Orange,  Conn., 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  Alton,  111. ;  from  the  Newark  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion and  Lyceum ;  Washington  College,  Hartford ;  Andover  Con- 
vention of  Teachers ;  New  York  Historical  Society ;  New  York 
AthensBum ;  General  Society  of  the  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of 
New  York ;  New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association  ;  New  York 
Young  Men's  Society ;  Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers ;  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind ;  Goodrich  Association,  Hartford ; 
Franklin  Institute,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  American  School  Agents'  Society; 
and  others  as  officers  of  the  society,  or  as  invited  members. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

Presideni^  W.  A.  Dubb,  President  of  Columbia  Ck>llege;  Yice-Presidenia,  those 
of  tho  previous  year  continued  in  office ;  Recording  Secretary,  W.  B.  Kinnby  ; 
Treasurer,  W.  Forrest,  N.  Y.  ;  Corresponding  SecreUuries,  Prof.  J.  Grisoom, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  Pros.  OusHiNa,  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va.,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  tlie  last  year ;  Additional  GommiUee,  Prof.  Olmstbd  ;  J.  D. 
Stbblb,  N.  Y.  ;  S.  H.  Pkkninoton,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  8.  P.  Staplbs, 
N.  Y. ;  Prof  J.  Duhbin,  N.  Y.  ;  A  P .  Halset,  N.  Y.;  Jamiss  Donaldson, 
N.  Y.;  ProC  MoViokbr,  Columbia  College;  Prof.  J.  Rbnwiok,  N.  Y.;  W.  B. 
Lawbenob,  N.  Y.  ;  Prof  Ybthakb,  New  York  University ;  J.  D.  Bdbb,  M.  D., 
New  York. 

The  Executive  Committee,  through  their  Secretary,  reported  that 
during  the  year  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  members  by  their  resignations  ;  that  they  had  issued 
circulars  and  letters  to  various  local  lyceums  and  friends  of  learning, 
inviting  essays  upon  subjects  of  general  importance ;  and  that  they 
had  commenced  measures  for  the  collection  of  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  on  Lyceums  reported  the  distribu- 
tion of  from  100  to  400  of  the  several  numbers  of  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  last  meeting,  and  generally  upon  the  progress  of 
the  lyceum  system  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States  and 
Southern  Republics. 

Reports  were  also  received  from  ddegaies  req^eotiiig  lyceams  and 
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education  in  New  Hampshire,  MaasachoBetts,  Connecticnt,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia ;  and  from  G. 
W.  Li^ht  in  relation  to  the  Boston  Lyceum,  and  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Society,  which  last  were  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  lyceum. 

The  formation  of  Cabinets  of  Natural  History  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and  it  was 

lUaolned^  That  this  Lyoeam  reoommeod  to  all  the  lyceoms  and  schools  in  the 
coiuiti7  to  procure  cabinets  of  natural  history  fbr  themselves,  and  to  cooperate 
in  furnishing  a  national  cabinet  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  be  requested  to  procure  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  cabinet,  and 
otherwise  to  aid  the  enterprise. 

The  subject  of  Manual  Labor  Schools  was  also  introduced,  and 
after  a  discussion  of  considerable  length,  was  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  others,  who  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

1.  That  no  system  of  education  is  complete  which  does  not  provide  for  the 
vigor  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  purity  of  the 
heart 

2.  That  the  combination  of  manual  labor  with  study  is  not  only  important  as 
the  means  of  promoting  health,  but  that  it  is  also  calculated  to  invigorate  the  mind 
for  intellectuid  labor,  and  to  aid  in  reg^ulating  the  fbolings  and  restraining  the 
passions  of  youth,  which  are  so  often  excited  by  a  sedentary  life. 

3.  That  the  acquisition  of  some  mechanical  employment  in  early  life  is  desira- 
ble to  every  individual,  as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  health,  as  a  resource  in 
case  of  difficulty,  and  especially  as  a  means  of  rendering  labor  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  all,  and  of  promoting  mutual  regard  and  sympathy  between  the  different 
portions  of  society  in  a  republican  government 

4.  That  in  view  of  these  &cts,  the  Lyceum  earnestly  recommend  to  parents,  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  manual  labor  to  their  children  from  the  earliest  period 
practi?able,  as  a  part  of  domestic  education. 

5.  That  tLe  introduction  of  manual  labor  in  those  institutions  for  education  in 
which  children  are  separated  fVom  their  parents,  would  be  of  essential  benefit  to 
the  wealthy  in  promoting  health  and  improvement ;  and  to  the  indigent  in  ena- 
bling them  to  procure  an  education  at  an  expense  greatly  reduced ;  and  that  the 
Lyceum  regard  the  establishment  of  such  schools  as  an  important  and  desirable 
branch  of  a  system  of  national  education  for  our  country. 

Besolulions  were  also  adopted,  recommending  to  county  and  town 
lyceums,  the  formation  of  State  lyceums  in  those  States  where  none 
already  existed ;  requesting  President  Duer  to  draw  up  and  pub- 
lish the  outlines  of  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  text-book  for  teachers  and  for  scholars ;  amending  the  con- 
stitution so  as  to  extend  the  number  of  the  additional  members  of 
the  executive  committee  to  twenty ;  recommending  to  all  lyceums 
and  schools  regular  contributions,  either  in  money  or  effort,  in  favor 
of  some  benevolent  object ;  presenting  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  to 
Mr.  Woodbridge  for  his  attention  and  liberality  in  regard  to  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting,  under  the  embar- 
rassing circamstances  produced  by  the  fiulure  of  the  plan  then  pro- 
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posed  for  the  collection  of  fdnds,  and  requesting  him  to  continue  to 
publish  the  proceedings  in  the  ''Annals."  Recommending  to  the  at- 
tention and  support  of  lyceums  and  schools  the  "  Annals  of  Edncsp 
tion,"  and  also  the  "  Family  Lyceum,"  published  by  Mr.  Holbrook. 
Recommending  the  labors  of  J.  J.  Audubon,  and  his  work  on 
ornithology  to  all  friends  of  useful  knowledge.  Special  ComnUtteeM 
were  also  appointed,  to  report  a  uniform  plan  for  meteorological  ob- 
servations, to  be  recommended  to  lyceums  and  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  country ;  to  inquire  whether  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
is  commenced  at  a  proper  age,  and  pursued  on  the  best  plan;  to 
visit  the  new  primary  schools  in  New  York  city  and  report ;  for  for- 
eign correspondence,  to  collect  information  in  relation  to  education. 

Essays  and  communications  were  read  or  received,  as  follows : — From  G.  P. 
Mucculloch,  on  the  General  Principles  of  InstrucUon;*  Dr.  Oomstock,  on  Oeology; 
E.  Jumes,  ii.  J).^  on  the  Ohippetoa  Language  ;*  Dr.  J.  D.  Rosa,  reapedmg  Appeh 
ralus  and  Mef^tde  for  the  InatrucUon  of  the  Blind ;  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  on  Vooai 
Music  as  a  BfUtich  of  Common  JEducaUon,;*  flroiQ,  Juan  Rodriques,  of  Mexico,  on 
the  state  of  Education  in  Mexico  ,*,  W.  A:  AksotX^^^ihe  study  of  Physiology  as  a 
branch  of  Oenerai  Educaiion, 

After  the  reading  of  the  last  essay,  the  following  resolutions  were, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  adopted : 

"  That  the  study  of  Physiology  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  eduoa- 
tiou  wherever  it  is  practicable. 

That  a  premium  of  $300  be  offered  for  the  best  text  book  on  Physiology  for 
the  use  of  schools,  presented  before  March  1,  1834,  to  be  published  under  di- 
rection of  the  Lyceum. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  select  four  persons,  one  from  each  of  the  pro- 
fessions of  medicine,  law,  theology,  and  education,  to  examine  and  dedde  on 
the  works  presented." 

The  Fourth  Annual  Masting  opened  in  New  York,  May  2, 
1834,  President  Duer  in  the  chair,  and  W.  B.  Kinney,  Secretary. 
There  were  present  (64)  delegates  and  members  from  the  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Jersey  State  Lyceums ;  Essex  county  Lyceum,  N.  J.; 
the  Lyceums  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nottingham,  N.  J.,  Orange,  N.  J., 
Washington  city,  D.  C. ;  the  Naval  and  Hamilton  Lyceums  of 
Brooklyn ;  from  Yale  College,  Wesleyan  University,  University  of 
Georgia,  Newark  Mechanics'  Association  and  Lyceum,  New  York 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  Albany  Young  Men's  Society,  New 
York  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  others. 

The  ofBcers  of  the  hist  year  were  reelected,  with  the  substitutioii 
of  Messrs.  Judge  Clayton,  of  Qeoigia,  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  and  W* 
B.  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  Messrs.  Flint,  Cleaveland,  and 
Eaton,  as  Corresponding  Secretaries ;  and  of  Messrs.  Dr.  Torrey, 
Dr.  L.  D.  Gale,  Dr.  J.  Van  Beneellaer,  Rev.  D.  I.  Carroll,  of  Brook- 
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lyn,  and  R.  G.  Rankin,  for  Messrs.  Steele,  Staples,  Durbin,  McVick- 
ar,  and  Lawrence,  upon  the  Executiye  Committee. 

Reports  on  lyceums  and  schools  were  presented  by  several  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Calhoun  making  a  detailed  statement  respecting  the  ly- 
ceoms,  schools,  and  academies  of  Massachusetts ;  Dr.  Weeks,  a  full 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Lyceum  on  April 
3,  1834  ;  and  Judge  Clayton,  an  account  of  the  state  of  education, 
and  of  thirteen  new  lyceums  in  Georgia. 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  following  questions : 

1.  Is  the  establishment  of  a  ceutral  school  for  teachers  desirable  in  the 
United  States,  and  on  what  plan  should  it  be  founded  ? 

2.  Is  the  monitorial  system  in  any  form  or  degree  appropriate  to  our  oommon 
schools  ? 

In  the  discussion  of  the  latter  question,  S.  W.  Seton,  agent  of 
the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Common  Schools,  comnmnicated  at 
length  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  monitorial  system. 

Kssays  and  communications  were  read  as  follows: — From  Mrs.'^L.  H.  Sigour- 
noy,  on  raising  the  standard'^  '^f^emak  Education  ;*  Lorenzo  de  Zavala^  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  Mexico  to  France,  on  EdncaHon  ^  II.  R.  Schoolcraft,  on 
the  means  for  promoting  Civilization  and  Education  among  (he  Western  Indians  ,** 
Juan  Rodriquez,  member  of  the  Mexican  Ck>ngres8,  on  Education  in  Mexico^ 
Augustus  Yakonbusky,  a  young  Polish  exile,  on  Education  and  Literature  tn 
Pokmd ;  Justo  Yelor,  Rector  of  Havana  College,  on  tfie  higher  branches  of  Edu- 
cation in  Cuba ;  Joaquin  Mosquera,  Vice-President  of  New  Granada^  upon  the 
progress  of  Education  in  that  repubUc 

Resolutions  were  passed,  altering  the  plan  authorized  at  the  last 
meeting,  relating  to  a  text-book  upon  Physiology,  and  extending 
the  time  allowed  therefor ;  returning  thanks  to  President  Duer  for 
his  book  upon  constitutional  jurisprudence,  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  society  ;  returning  thanks  to  Mr.  Woodbridge  for  his  atten- 
tion and  liberality  in  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
meeting,  and  requesting  him  to  continue  to  publish  the  proceedings 
in  the  '*  Annals ;"  requesting  all  lyceums  to  unite  as  branches  with 
this  society,  and  be  represented  in  its  annual  meetings ;  and,  in  OeuI- 
nre  thereof,  to  make  report  of  their  condition,  in  order  that  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society  and  its  associate  societies  may  be  promoted  and 
their  benefits  more  generally  diffused;  requesting  the  Executive 
Committee  to  organize  classes,  or  departments,  for  the  promotion  of 
moral,  political,  and  physical  science ;  that  each  class,  or  depart- 
ment, be  empowered  to  call  to  its  aid  such  scientific  gentiemen  at 
tiiey  may  think  proper ;  and  that  a  similar  department  of  literature 
and  the  arts  be  organised  under  the  same  regolations. 

Oomtmitteea  were  appointed  to  conduct  a  correspondence  with  per- 
sons whose  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  business 
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of  instractioD,  to  collect  infonnatioii,  and  otherwise  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  central  seminary  for  the  education  of  common 
school  teachers ;  to  collect  information  on  the  best  plan  for  con- 
ducting and  rendering  interesting  and  attractive  the  proceedings  of 
local  lyceuniR ;  to  produce  an  essay  upon  the  monitorial  system  as 
appropriate  to  common  schools ;  to  propose  some  plan  for  raising 
funds  for  defraying  necessary  expenses. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  this  committee,  Messrs.  Carroll, 
Gale,  and  Renwick  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  public,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  a  public  meeting, 
in  order  that  the  nature,  operations,  and  objects  of  the  Lyceum 
might  be  brought  prominently  fbrward  before  the  public,  and  that 
their  personal  application  be  made  as  extensively  as  possible  for 
subscriptions  or  contributions  to  the  fbnds  of  the  society. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Msktino  was  held  in  New  York,  May  8, 
1 835,  President  Duer  in  the  chair,  and  R.  G.  Rankin,  Secretary  pro 
tern.  At  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  all  the  sur- 
viving officers  were  reelected.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  T.  S.  Grimke  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  P.  W.  Radcliffe, 
of  Brooklyn. 

Fifty  delegates  and  members  were  present  from  the  following  ly- 
ceums  and  societies  : — ^The  Massachusetts  Lyceum,  New  York  city 
Lyceum,  United  States  Naval  Lyceum,  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  New  Bed- 
ford Lyceum,  Hempstead  Lyceum,  Yale  College,  Hamilton  Library 
Association  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Newark  Young  Men's  Society ; 
several  invited  members  were  also  present 

The  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  on  lyceums,  gave  full 
and  complete  information  respecting  the  operations  and  designs  of 
the  Society,  and  was  published,  together  with  extracts  from  the  for- 
eign correspondence  of  the  Lyceum.  Reports  were  made  by  dele- 
gates present,  or  by  letter,  respecting  various  lyceums  in  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Rev. 
Charles  Stewart  read  an  interesting  report  upon  the  United  States 
Naval  Lyceum,  at  Brooklyn,  which  was  published.  Reports  were 
also  received  from  the  committees  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to 
inquire  respecting  **  the  study  of  the  Greek  Language,"  and  ''  the 
Monitorial  System."  Letters  were  read  from  H.,R.  Schoolcraft,  P. 
8.  Duponceau,  J.  Pickering,  President  Pisk,  President  Wayland,  A. 
H.  Everett,  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher,  Charles  Frazer,  and  J.  C.  Neagle. 

Eamys  and  oommonioations  were  received  as  follows,— From  Ifiai  C.  B. 
Beeober,  on  the  Bd/mOUm  of  Fsmak  AocAarv;*  Dr.  J.  D.  Ross,  os  Booha  md 
AppanUuBfor  the  BUnd;  Oonstantine  Oacanean,  on  (he  Biilory  and  CkmdHUm  of 
EdneaUon  m  Armmia,^  B.  Loomi%  Bmfaville,  N.  Y.,  on  (he  Qjipm  SpMng 
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Book  ;"*  W.  S.  Ooolej,  on  the  InverUian  of  the  Cherokee  Alphabet  ;*  T.  Dwight 
Jr.,  on  the  SerecutehSy  in  Nigritta^  with  a  Vocabulary  ;*  A  Member  of  the  Exec 
ntive  Committee,  on  a  neu^  discovered  group  of  lelanda  in  the  Pacifie,  with  a 
Vocabuiary  of  the  Uniapa  Language;  C.  Frazor,  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  Condi- 
tion and  Prospects  of  Painting  in  6ie  United  States  ,**  W.  Dunlap,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
J^fhience  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  and  the  true  modes  of  encouraging  them  ;*  T.  Cole, 
N.  Y.,  on  American  Scenery.* 

Re9olution8  were  adopted,  that  the  sabject  of  female  education  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  ;  that  the  establishment 
and  liberal  endowment  of  female  seminaries  of  a  high  order,  espe- 
cially for  the  education  of  female  teachers,  is  highly  deserving  of  the 
benefactions  of  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  of  the  community,  as 
'  well  as  of  legislative  patronage,  and  recommending  the  extended 
circulation  of  Miss  Beecher's  essay  on  the  education  of  female  teach- 
ers ;  requesting  the  executive  committee  to  select  such  of  the  com- 
munications made  to  the  Society,  as  they  may  deem  generally  inter- 
esting and  useful,  and  to  publish  the  same  under  the  title  of  **  Trans- 
actions of  the   American   Lyceum ;"  returning  thanks  to  W.  C. 
Woodbridge  for  the  donation  of  two  hundred  copies  of  his  review 
of  the  *'  Address  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South 
Carolina,  to  the  people  of  that  State,  on  Lyceums ;"  instructing  the 
Executive  Committee  to  promote  the  formation  of  ward  or  district 
lyceums  in  the  city  of  New  York,  so  far  as  their  aid  may  be  de- 
sired ;  affirming  that  lyceums  afford  a  cheap  and  agreeable  means 
of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  promoting  the  development 
of  latent  talent,  and  tending  to  cultivate  taste  and  the  asefiil  arts, 
and  that  the  investment  of  money  for  their  establishment  has  proved 
of  solid  advantage  to  the  wealth,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  enjoy- 
ments of  communities ;  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  reported  in- 
crease of  lyceums  in  Southern  States,  inviting  them  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  and  this  Society  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge, 
and  authorizing  the  Executive  Committee  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  American  Lyceum  at  such  time  as  may  seem  most  conven- 
ient to  the  friends  of  lyceums  at  the  South  ;  approving  pf  the  ope- 
rations of  the  *'  American  Listitute  of  Instruction,"  and  appointing 
a  committee  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting  of  that  Society  i 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  efforts  making  for  the  advancement 
of  education  in  New  Granada ;  instructing  the  Executive  Committee 
to  enter  into  a  correspondence  concerning  the  general  interests  of 
education  among  the  Armenians ;  requesting  Mr.  D.  Prentice,  of 
TJtica,  to  prepare  an  essay  on  the  measures  necessary  to  promote 
imifonnity  in  meteorological  observations  in  the  United  States ;  in- 
stmotiiig  the  Executive  Committee  to  call  a  convention  of  teaohen 
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in  this  city,  for  soch  specified  objects  and  at  such  time  as  they  may 
determine,  provided  it  seem  to  them  advisable. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  ascertain  how  edncation  in  New 
Granada  might  be  best  promoted  by  the  Lyceum,  to  solicit  funds 
for  that  object,  and  use  them  under  direction  df  the  Executive 
Committee ;  to  correspond  with  the  friends  of  lyceums  in  the  South, 
and  to  propose  a  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  this  year,  at 
such  time  as  may  be  approved. 

On  August  18,  1835,  an  education  convention  met  at  West  Ches- 
ter, Penn.,  in  accordance  with  a  call  make  by  Dr.  Keagy,  in  the 
name  of  the  Teachers'  Lyceum  of  Philadelphia.  It  continued  in 
session  two  days,  organized  a  State  Lyceum,  electing  Jas.  Roberto, 
of  Montgomery  county.  President,  and  held  discussions  upon  vari- 
ous questions  of  interest.  •  In  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Hoi-, 
brook  before  the  Convention,  he  stated  that  there  had  then  been' 
formed  fifteen  or  sixteen  State  lyceums,  over  one  hundred  county 
lyceums,  and  about  three  thousand  village  lyceums,  besides  many 
connected  with  academics  and  schools.* 

The  Sixth  Annual  Mxbtino  was  opened  in  New  York,  May  d, 
1836,  with  W.  A.  Duer,  President,  and  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Secretary 
pro  tern.  There  were  present  (81)  delegates  and  members  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Lyceum,  the  Lyceums  of  New  York  city,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Dorchester,  Mass.;  the  Beriah  Sacred  Lyceum,  N.  Y.;  Phila- 
delphia Teachers'  Lyceum ;  Juvenile  Lyceums  of  the  New  York 
Public  Schools ;  the  Hamilton  Literary  Association  of  Brooklyn ; 
New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association ;  Newark  Young  Men's 
Society  ;  Young  Men's  Association  for  Mutual  Improvement,  of  Al- 
bany ;  Fall  River  Atheneum,  R.  L;  New  York  Public  School 
Teachers'  Association ;  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb ;  New  York  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  invited  mem- 
bers. The  officers  of  the  preceding  year  were  reelected,  the  listo  of 
corresponding  secretaries  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
only  being  in  a  few  instances  altered. 

The  report  of  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary,  described 


*  This  movwMnt  wai  followid  by  Um  tilablWuBMil  of  wamnj  Mbordiaato  lyoeant  la  Um 
«o4  by  imIooi  tsartioM,  in  both  lyooami  and  Mbool*,  for  tho  widor  dURuloii  of  knowlodfs,  oipt* 
dally  by  tho  eollaetion  and  osehanft  of  •poeioioo*  of  tho  pioduetioM  of  oataio  and  of  art.  Dmlaf 
this  tine,  Mr.  Holbrook,  who  bad  boon  adlTOly  iatortilnd  in  thoM  movononti  in  Pinntylfaaia,  imMd 
a  panpblot  fivinf  the  plaa  and  ob|oet  of  a  Uaivmrtai  JLfMiMi,  with  tho  oanMi  of  tho  pioponid 
ofllotn.  Tbo  porMn  datlfnatad  as  pfotidont  wai  Honry  Brooffaam ;  whilo  tho  SS  vino  twMnnti, 
and  i9i  ncreCarlM  worn  oioii  of  all  toantrin  in  tho  world,  dittinfoiabod  for  seiaieo  or  phfiaothifr- 
pf.  Tbo  **  aetoary*'  of  this  Lyeoom  wai  Mr.  Bolbrook  hioMtlf.  Tho  parUoular  oljoct  inlondnd 
wtn  '*  to  Mooro  tho  iiriilinon  of  inoh  iMn  b  aid  of  tho  oflTorti  of  yonof  inqairtia  aftir  kaowL 
odgo,aBd  of  inoxporltoetd  labofm  for  tho  advaneoBoot  of  ■cJiPBO^  tho  tlnvatfon  of 
tho  iiiiMrtpn  of  tho 
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the  operations  of  the  Society  dnring  the  year  as  having  been  more 
various  and  extensive  than  in  any  preceding  twelvemonth,  and  the 
correspondence  as  increasing,  both  in  the  labor  required,  and  in  its 
results,  and  referred  to  the  poverty  of  the  Society  as  greatly  to  be 
regretted.  This  report  was  published,  and  gives  much  information 
respecting  educational  movements  in  connection  with  the  lyceum 
system. 

Written  or  verbal  reports,  official  and  otherwise,  were  received 
respecting  lyceams  and  some  other  kindred  institutions  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Illi- 
nois. A  report  was  communicated  by  the  United  States  Naval 
Lyceum,  and  published  in  the  "  IVansactions." 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  subjects  of  **  Mutual  Instruction 
in  Common  Schools,"  and  **  School  Funds."  Abstracts  of  the  first 
discussion  were  thought  worthy  of  publication,  and  Hm"  latter  sub- 
ject was  finally  referred  to  a  committ-ee  for  their  investigation,  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Addresses  and  essays  wore  p^iven  or  cfuninunicaUHl  as  fiillows : — By  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  on  the  Methods  and  Means  of  InaiiimMng  Otf.  Blind ;  J.  W.  Gamett,  of  Va, 
on  the  Ir\fluence  of  Literary  InstitiUions  on  Oie  Inttirsts  of  the  Union  ;  N.  Dodge, 
of  Philadelphia,  on  EtankUion  in  ScJuMtl^,  ami  priqnr  nutlives  in  Study;  F.  A. 
PtfCkard,  on  the  Means  of  Ptot'uring  Pctpulnr  Coojuraiion  in  favor  of  Com- 
mon Education ;  H.  Bokum,  Cambridge,  Mhhs..  on  i/ie  Moral  and  IrUeW^ctual  Ckm- 
d/iUonoflhe  German  FopukUion  in  the  (Iniied  States;  W.  A.  Alcott,  on  Mission- 
aries  of  EducaUon ;  Harvey  Peet,  on  the  Eduealion  of  the  Blind ;  Mr.  Caballoro,  on 
Eduoatiion  in  yew  Orcmada, 

BesoluHoM  were  adopted,  that  the  payment  of  one  dollar  should 
enable  any  one  to  receive  all  the  regular  publications  of  the  Society 
for  the  year ;  and  the  payment  of  three  dollars  should  confer  the 
additional  right  of  membership,  if  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  requesting  of  the  members  information  and  yearly  corres- 
pondence respecting  the  subordinate  lyceums  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  recommending  the  publication  of  a  library  of  books  for  the 
blind  ;  recommending  the  introduction  of  elementary  instruction  in 
natural  history  into  common  schools ;  reoomimending  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum  for  the  occasional  occupation  of 
the  young  in  collecting  objects  of  natural  history  for  exchange,  ex- 
ercises in  drawing,  and  correspondence;  directing  the  Executive 
Committee  to  omit  in  the  publication  of  addresses,  d^c,  all  para- 
graphs that  may  contain  sectarian  or  political  allusions  of  any  kind, 
should  any  such  unfortunately  appear ;  appointing  delegates  to  the 
Western  Institute  and  College  of  Teachers ;  amending  Art  Y.  of 
the  Constitution,  so  as  to  read,  "  The  Lyceum  shall  hold  an  annual 
meeting  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  preceding  annual  meeting 
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shall  have  decided ;  that  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1837. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  moved  by  T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  adopt- 
ed, to  the  effect  that  measures  for  the  rapid  and  universal  improve- 
ment of  common  schools  ought  immediately  to  be  taken  ;  that  the 
best  plans,  means,  and  methods  of  instruction  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced without  delay,  at  any  expense ;  that  wise  laws  in  favor  of  ed- 
ucation arc  very  important ;  but  that  popular  codperation  is  of  par- 
amount importance,  and  may  better  be  in  advance  of  laws  than  be- 
hind them,  and  that  this  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  intelli- 
gent exertions  of  devoted  men  ;  that  friends  of  education  should  act 
without  delay  in  visiting  and  improving  common  schools,  addressing 
public  a<»cmblie8,  forming  lyceums,  or  by  other  means  excite  and 
direct  a  general  cooperation  in  its  favor ;  that  such  be  requested 
to  communicate  their  designs,  and  subsequently  their  proceedings 
and  results,  or  their  contributions  to  the  American  Lyceum ;  and 
that  the  Lyceum,  so  far  as  its  funds  will  allow,  will  gratuitously  send 
tlieir  proceedings  monthly  to  every  county  in  the  Union. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  best  mode  of  enlaig- 
ing  the  operations  of  the  Lyceum,  and  of  interesting  the  public 
mind  in  its  great  object. 

Mr.  Holbrook  gave  notice  that  a  quantity  of  minerals,  sent  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  was  in  the  city,  and  that  provision  had  been 
made  by  the  Lyceum  for  the  supply  of  all  the  counties  in  the  Union 
with  cabinets  of  minerals  by  exchange. 

The  Seventh  Ankual  Meeting  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  May  5| 
1837,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Ridgley,  of  Penn.  The 
number  of  delegates  from  lyceums  present  was  about  sixty-five,  be- 
sides several  individual  members.  The  former  officers  were  re- 
elected, with  few  exceptions.  The  Corresponding  Secretary,  T. 
Dwight,  Jr.,  presented  his  report,  which  was  ordered  published. 
Reports  were  also  received  from  the  several  lyceums  represented, 
from  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  from  the  Hartford  Natural  History  Society. 

Discussions  were  held  upon  the  following  questions: — **What 
principle  should  be  adopted  by  a  State  in  appropriating  its  share  of 
the  surplus  revenue  for  the  support  of  education  f '  '*  What  mo- 
tives should  be  addressed  in  the  Sducation  of  Tenth  f '  '*  Ought 
the  Monitorial  System  of  Instruction  to  be  introduced  into  Common 
Schools  f"  *'  What  ia  the  best  means  of  securing  the  infiaenoe  and 
efforto  of  Females  in  Intelleotiial  and  Moral  Improvement  f 
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Lectures  were  delivered  as  follows  : — J.  P.  Espy,  on  Meteorology ;  S.  Wood, 
of  London,  on  the  IrUerrogcUive  Method  of  Instruction ;  J.  Orville  Taylor,  on  dU 
SkUe  of  Education  in  New  York;  Dr.  A.  Comstoek,  on  Elocution,  and  the  oun  ^ 
Stamimaring ;  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

A  communication  waa  also  received  from  G.  K  Gliddon,  on  the 
recent  formation  of  an  Egyptian  Society. 

Besolutions  were  passed,  requesting  all  lyceums  to  keep  a  table 
of  meteorological  observations,  and  report  the  same  to  J.  P.  Espy, 
of  Philadelphia ;  expressing  the  opinion  that  no  institution  has  ever 
been  established  so  well  calculated  to  allay  party  excitements  and 
unite  all  classes  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  recommending  to  the 
friends  of  education  to  use  their  influence  in  the  establishment  of 
lyceums  throughout  the  world. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  with  power  to  employ  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  diffusing  information  respecting  lyceums 
and  the  general  subject  of  education,  to  carry  out  the  objects  and 
designs  of  the  Society,  and  to  solicit  funds  in  its  behalf. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  bring  before  Congress  a  me- 
morial upon  the  subject  of  meteorology,  asking  an  appropriation 
that  should  secure  simultaneous  observations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  services  of  an  able  meteorologist  in  collecting  the  ob- 
servations and  deducing  general  laws  and  facts  therefrom. 

^  The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  was  convened  at  Hartford,  May 
15,  1838,  Rev.  T.  H.  Gktllaudett  in  the  chair,  and  was  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  Q«n.  Nat  Terry,  President,  and  T.  Dwight,  Jr., 
Secretary. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  State  Lyceums  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut  (which  had  been  formed  during  the  session  of  the 
Lyceum)  from  the  lyceum  of  Bucks  county,  Penn.,  and  from 
twenty-one  other  lyceums,  institutes,  and  kindred  societies.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  read,  and  after- 
wards published. 

Essays  and  oommanications  were  read  as  follows: — ^L.  O.  Pray,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston;  Dr.  W.  A.  Alcott,  on  Religious  Instruction 
in  Common  Schools;  on  the  Character  and  Objects  of  the  American  Physiologicai 
Soeisty ;  F.  A.  Packard,  on  the  Importance  of  uniting  Moral  and  BeKgious  InstmC" 
Hon  with  (he  OuUivation  of  the  Intdtect ;  J.  A.  Hamersley,  of  Hartford,  onanJk' 
temational  Copyright  Law;  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  on  the  Education  of  the  Eye; 
asid  on  two  remarkable  Sicilian  Arithmeticians. 

After  discussion  upon  the  question,  "  Can  the  system  of  Monito- 
rial Instruction  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  Common  Schools  f* 
It  was  decided  in  the  negative,  but  afterwards  referred  to  the  next 
session. 

A  committee  was  i^pointed  to  report  upon  the  subject  of  '*  The 
Embellishment  and  Improvement  of  Towns.'*    Their  report^  by  the 
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Chairman,  W.  A.  Alcott,  was  pabliahed  and  printed  in  the  Journal 
of  Education  for  August,  1888. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  after  general  discussion,  as  follows : 
In  approval  of  the  proposition  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  to  publish  a  selection  of  their  books  as  a  school  library ;  that 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  popular  systems  of  education,  as  a  text- 
book of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  is  regarded  as  indispens- 
able ;  recommending  the  formation  of  associations  of  schoolteachers 
throughout  the  country,  holding  regular  meetings  for  mutual  in- 
struction relative  to  the  government,  education,  and  elevation  of 
their  respective  schools ;  requesting  the  lycenms  and  societies  there 
represented  to  contribute  funds  in  order  to  enable  the  Society  to 
publish  its  proceedings. 

A  resolution  respecting  the  appointment  of  agents,  as  proposed 
at  the  last  meeting,  was  referred  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
LyceunL 

The  following  officers  were  duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President— W.  A.  Duer,  N.  T. 

Vice-PresiderUa—Gt.  W.  Ridgley,  Penn.;  E.  Everett;  P.  W.  Raddifi;  N.  T.; 
J.  Griscom ;  Nat.  Terry,  Ot. ;  T.  FreliDghujaen,  N.  J. 

Recording  Secretary — R.  G.  Rankixi,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer — A.  Halsey,  N.  T. 

Corresponding  Secretariea—T.  Dwight,  Jr.;  F.  A.  Packard;  J.  L.  Oomstock; 
J.  P.  Brace,  Hartford;  W.  A.  Clayton,  Geo.;  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  IlL ;  W.  0. 
Woodbridge;  A.Woods,  Alabama;  J.  M.  Garaett,ya.;  0.  Goddard,  Ohio;  J. 
M.  Alexander,  N.  J. ;  Pro£  A.  W.  Smith,  Cionn. 

JUhe  Ninth  Ahhual  Mbbtino  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  3d,  4th,  and  6th  of  May,  1839. 

The  subject  of  a  National  Eduoational  Conysntion  had  al- 
ready excited  some  attention,  and  had  been  urged  in  various  quar- 
ters. Prof.  Charles  Brooks,  of  the  New  York  University,  pre- 
viously of  Hingham,  Mass.,  who  had  long  been  one  of  the  most 
sealous  promoters  of  education  in  New  England,  had  taken  occasion 
of  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  at  Philadelphia  upon  educa- 
tion, to  urge  the  gathering  of  such  a  convention.  In  accordance 
with  this  suggestion,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  papers  of  Msurch  18,  1839  : 

The  friends  of  elementary  education,  anxious  that  adequate  instruction  shonld 
be  extended  to  every  child  in  our  republic,  have  proposed  that  a  Convention  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  November  next,  just  before  the  meeting  of  Oongress,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  following  questions.  The  plan  proposed  by  Frat 
Brooks  iS|  to  invite  the  Governors  or  Legislatures  of  the  sevend  States  to  invite 
the  prominent  friends  of  education  to  come  as  delegates.  No  power  whatever 
is  to  be  vested  in  the  Convention.  It  is  merely  for  friendly  consultation  and 
debate.  All  sects  in  religion,  and  all  parties  in  politics  have  equal  rig^  and 
epportonitiea.  Seotarian  pdUtios  and  sectarian  religion  to  be  emphatieally  and 
wnoUjf  eocdnded. 
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Among  the  objocts  and  topics  contemplated  are  the  following : — ^To  gather 
oduoational  statistics;  to  ascertain  what  has  been  accomplished  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  to  discuss  the  systems  now  in  operation  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially those  in  Holland,  Grermany,  Prussia,  France,  and  England,  and  see  how 
far  they  may  be  applied  in  the  United  States ;  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  Nor- 
mal Schools ;  to  ascertain  how  and  where  may  bo  procured  the  best  school  ap- 
paratus, the  best  reading  books,  the  best  school  libraries,  the  best  models  of 
school-houses,  Ac.,  &c. 

The  Convention  might  petition  Congress  to  insert  a  now  item  in  taking  the 
next  census,  viz : — to  see  how  many  children  there  are  in  each  State,  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  who  liave  received  no  elementary  instruction. 

These  and  their  kindred  topics  would  elicit  a  mass  of  useful  information 
which  might  be  relied  on  as  a  basis  for  introducing  legislation,  leaving  to  each 
State  the  opportunity  of  adopting  or  rejecting  whatever  it  pleases. 

The  same  subject  was  now  made  the  principal  t^pic  of  discussion 
before  the  American  Lyceum,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Brooks,  it 
was  unanimously  determined  to  call  a  National  Convention,  and  a 
committee  of  five  from  different  States  were  appointed  to  convene 
the  assembly  at  Philadelphia  in  the  last  week  of  the  following  No- 
vember. Mr.  Brooks,  as  member  of  the  committee  and  original 
mover  of  the  call,  drew  up  the  following  circular  invitation,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  Governor  and  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  each  State : 

OIBOITLAB. 

Prllow  Citizens  : — At  tlie  nintli  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum, 
held  in  the  city  of  Now  York  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  6th  of  May,  1839,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  proposed  by  Professor  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  were  maturely 
considered  and  unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

Rasoived^  That  it  is  expedient  to  hold  a  National  Convention  for  one  week  iu 
the  "  Hall  of  Independence,"  at  Philadelphia,  beginning  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber next,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various  topics 
connected  with  elementary  education  in  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  Ave  be  appointed  to  request  the  Governor,  (and 
if  in  session,  the  Legislature,)  of  each  State  in  the  Union,  to  invite  the  friends 
of  education  in  their  State  to  attend  the  Convention. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  to  form  this  committee,  do  now,  in 
obedience  to  then*  instructions,  respectfully  address  you  on  this  paramount  sub- 
ject 

The  American  Lyceum  in  taking  measures  to  carry  into  e£fect  the  above  res- 
olutions, expresses  its  deep  anxiety  for  the  proper  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  culture  of  every  child  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ascertained  that  as 
many  as  nineteen  out  of  twenty  children,  who  receive  instruction,  receive  it  at 
the  common  schools.  These  schools,  therefore,  must  be  with  us  the  hope  of 
dvilization,  liberty,  and  virtue.  To  elevate  them  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of 
o«r  republic  is  the  high  and  single  aim  of  the  Convention.  Parties  in  politics 
and  sects  m  religion  will  not  for  a  moment  be  recognized  in  any  form.  No 
power  will  be  veiled  in  the  assembly.  It  will  be,  we  trust,  a  company  of  phi- 
lanthropists, patriots,  and  Christians  coming  together  in  the  spirit  of  an  expan- 
sive benevolence,  to  consult  for  the  higher  good  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
whose  deliberations  and  results,  when  publiSied  to  the  country,  will  bring  the 
great  cause  of  education  simultaneously  before  the  several  States  in  a  form  for 
enlightened,  definite,  and  successful  action.  As  subservient  to  this  humane  and 
patriotio  object,  we  would  suggest  a  few  among  the  many  topics  whidi  will  de- 
mand the  consideration  of  the  meeting,  viz.: 

How  many  children  are  there  in  each  State  who,  aooording  to  the  laws  of 
that  State,  should  be  under  instruction  ?  How  many  of  this  number  are  found 
in  the  schools ?    What  is  the  condition  of  the  oommon  schools  In  eaofa  State? 
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What  is  the  organization  of  the  school  system  ?  Wliat  branches  of  knowledge 
should  be  taught  in  our  common  schools  ?  What  should  be  the  character  of 
our  common  school  books  7  How  may  school  apparatus  and  school  libraries  be 
made  most  useful  ?  In  what  branches  should  instruction  be  given  orally,  and  in 
wliat  degree  ?  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  teachers  ?  Are  normal 
scthoola,  or  seminarieH  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  desirable  7  On  what 
plun  should  they  be  established  ?  Is  a  central  normal  school  for  the  Union  de- 
sirable ?  Should  it  be  under  the  direction  of  Congress  or  a  society  of  citizens? 
What  cormection  should  the  common  schools  have  with  academies,  colleges,  and 
nnivoreities ?  What  models  for  school-houses  are  best?  Will  a  Board  of  Kdu- 
cation,  established  by  each  State,  afford  the  best  supenrision,  and  secure  the 
highest  impn)yement  of  the  schools?  How  can  itinerant  teachers  and  lecturers 
best  supply  destitute  places?  Is  a  national  system  of  instruction  desirable? 
How  should  a  school  fund  be  applied?  In  what  part  of  each  State  has  the 
greatest  progress  been  made  in  elementary  education  ?  How  may  school  sta- 
tistics, which  must  be  the  basis  of  legislation,  be  most  easily  collected  7  What 
features  of  the  system  now  in  operation  in  Holland,  Germany,  Prussia,  France, 
and  (ireat  Britain  may  be  most  usefully  adopted  in  this  countiy? 

Fkllow  Citizens  : — ^Tlie  discussion  of  these  and  kindred  topics  will  probably 
elicit  a  mass  of  information,  the  importance  of  which  can  not  be  easily  over- 
stated. We  would  therefore  urge  those,  who  shall  attend  the  Convention,  to 
come  prepared  for  making  known  the  valuable  facts  they  can  gather.  Believing 
that  all  the  talent  of  a  country  should  be  so  tempted  forth,  by  judicious  cul- 
ture, as  to  bring  it  into  profitable  and  harmonious  action ;  that  it  is  important 
to  the  public  good  as  well  as  to  private  happiness  that  we  should  receive  the 
requisite  supply  of  useful  information ;  and  that  each  faculty  which  the  Creator 
has  implanted  in  childhood  should  be  developed  in  its  natural  order,  proper 
time,  and  duo  proportion;  we  invite  you  to  secure  the  attendance  of  delegates 
from  your  State,  prepared  to  promote  the  first  duty  of  your  republic — the  educes 
turn  of  our  youih.  Believing  that  our  country  must  look  to  intelligence  as  its 
defense  and  to  virtue  as  its  life-blood;  and  that  the  plan  now  proposed, 
ori/mating  in  the  most  enlightened  views  of  fi'eedom  and  humanity,  will  be  the 
first  in  a  series  of  means  for  securing  the  greatest  good  to  future  generations^ 
not  only  among  us,  but  to  our  sister  republics,  the  Lyceum  desires  to  bring  into 
a  focus  all  the  light  which  can  be  collected  in  our  land.  Some  of  the  moet  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  in  the  several  States  have  promised  to  be  present;  and 
wo  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  inviting  the  members  of  Congress  (who 
will  be  on  their  way  to  Washington  about  the  time  of  meeting)  to  join  the  Con- 
vention. 

With  the  most  heartfelt  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  every  effort  (br  the 
benefit  of  the  young,  both  in  your  State  and  throughout  the  Union,  we  are 

Your  fiiends  and  fellow  citizens, 

Thbodorb  FKEUNOHxnrsRK,  of  New  Jersej. 

Charlbs  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Grisooic,  of  Pennsylvania. 

HiNRT  B.  Schoolcraft,  of  Michigan. 
Kbw  York,  June,  1839.         Thsodori  Dwiqht,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

P.  8.  We  respectfhlly  invite  each  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  to  give  his  patrons  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  above  circular,  and  to 
add  this  postscript  as  recording  our  mnoerest  thanks  for  his  friendly  oo6peration. 

KATIOKAL  OOmrXMTiON. 

The  Convention  met  on  Nov.  22,  1889,  at  the  session  room  of 
the  Second  Preshyterian  Ghnrch  in  Philadelphia.  There  were  pres- 
ent fifty-five  delegates  from  the  States  of  New  York,  Maryland^ 
Delaware,  and  North  Carolina,  the  District  of  Colombia,  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  Board  of  Commisnoners  of  Public  Schools  of  Balti- 
more, the  Select  OonncU  and  Common  Conncil  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Diraetoxa  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  the  Pennsylvania  Ly 
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ceum,  and  the  Philadelphia  Lyceum.  Prof.  John  Griacom,  of  New 
York,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Z.  C.  Lee,  of  Baltimore,  appointed 
Secretary,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  business  and 
nominate  officers. 

Upon  report  of  the  committee,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  of  this  Convention  : 

PresiderU — Prof.  John  Griscom. 

Vice-Presidenia^W.  0.  Johnson,  of  Maryland ;  J.  R.  Chandler,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  Willard  Hall,  of  Delaware ;  Samuel  Webb,  of  Philadelphia. 
Secretary — Z.  0.  Lee,  of  Baltimore. 
Assistant  Secretary — Rev.  Q.  Jenkins,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Hon.  W.  C.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  busi- 
ness, then  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  after  some  de- 
bate and  amendments,  in  which  Messrs.  E.  Stanley,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, W.  C.  Johnson,  J.  Jenkins,  Rev.  Dr.  Geiteau,  of  Baltimore,  J. 
R.  Chandler,  J.  King,  of  Baltimore,  Z.  C.  Lee,  C.  Oilman,  of  Balti. 
more.  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  of  Washington,  Dr.  J.  E.  Snodgrass  and 
R.  M.  LaughHn,  of  Baltimore,  W.  Wharton  and  J.  J.  Barclay,  of 
Philadelphia ;  Dr.  S.  Collins  and  J.  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore  ;  Dr. 
Bache,  of  Girard  College,  S.  Webb,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others 
participated,  were  adopted  in  the  following  form  : 

Whereas^  the  cause  of  popular  education  is  one  which  should  command  the 
enerfQT  and  zeal  of  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  which  calls  for  the  united 
action  of  the  citizens  of  this  republic,  therefore 

Resolved^  That  the  National  Committee  of  the  ftnends  of  education,  now  in 
session  in  Philadelphia,  desire  that  an  earnest  appeal  be  made  in  their  behalf  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  this  interesting  cause,  embodying 
the  precepts  contained  in  the  farewell  address  of  the  immortel  Washing^n,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  compatriots  of  the  Revolution. 

Resolved^  That  a  memorial  fVom  this  Convention  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  prepared,  asking  an  early  appropriation  of  the  Smithsonian  legacy  to 
the  purposes  of  education,  for  which  it  was  designed  by  the  generous  philan- 
thropist whose  name  it  bears. 

RBSolved^  That  a  memorial  prepared  from  this  Convention  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  urging  upon  that  body  the  propriety  of  appropriating 
or  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. 

Resolved^  That  a  memorial  be  presented  in  behalf  of  this  Convention  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
lystem  of  general  education,  whereby  free  and  common  schools  may  be  made 
accessible  to  all,  and  that  knowledge  be  secured  to  the  people  which  is  the  bul- 
wariE  of  social  and  political  happiness  and  freedom. 

And  whereas,  it  is  most  important  to  rally  the  friends  of  education  throughout 
our  widely  extended  country,  therefore  it  is  fhrther 

Resolved^  That  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  be  requested  by  this  Con- 
vention to  direct  in  their  messages  the  attention  of  the  Leg^slatores  to 
the  state  of  popular  education  in  their  respective  States ;  and  al^  that  they 
officially  promote  immediate  inquiry  how  the  same  can  be  improved. 

Resoioed^  That  the  National  Convention,  now  in  seaskm  in  Philadelphia,  ie» 
commend  to  the  friends  of  education  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  tlie 
holding  of  State  Conventions,  or  the  formation  of  State  Educational  Sooietlei^ 
for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  education  by  such  meaoB  at  may  BBem  to  tfasn 
most  suitable. 

Bbsoisad;  That  a  general  Oonveation  of  the  friendi  of  ednoaftkin,  to  oooiiat  of 
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delegates  from  State  Conveutions,  lycoums,  public  bodies  coimccted  with  insti- 
tutions for  education)  or  from  regularly  constituted  public  meetings  of  the 
friends  of  the  cause,  be  held  in  Washington  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May 
next. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  Convention,  together  with  a  special  com- 
mittee of  nine  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  officers,  be  requested  to  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  securing  the  attendance  of  delegates  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  United  Stiites,  at  the  Oeneral  NaUoncU  CanvenUon  to  be 
held  at  the  city  of  Washington  in  May  next. 

Resolved,  That  tliis  Convention  recommend  to  the  several  State  Conventions  to 
appoint  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  to  be  hold  in  Washington,  and  a 
standhig  committee  to  correspond  with  the  committee  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Convention  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  requisite  number  of  committees  (to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers each)  to  prepare  the  address  and  memorials  contemplated  in  the  preceduig 
resolutions. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows : 

To  propose  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  Messrs.  Z.  C.  Lee,  R.  R.  Gurley,  C.  C. 
Burleigh,  M.  J.  Lewis,  Dr.  Ballinger. 

To  memorialize  Congpness  respecting  the  Smithsonian  legacy ;  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Chandler,  J.  J.  Barclay,  G-.  M.  Wharton,  W.  Wharton,  and  G.  M.  Justice. 

To  memorialize  Congress  respecting  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands;  Messrs.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  C.  Gilman,  Rev.  Dr.  Geiteau, 
Rev.  B.  W.  Gilbert,  and  G.  Emler,  Jr. 

To  memorialize  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States;  Messrs.  Dr.  A.  D.  Bache, 
Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins,  Prof  B.  C.  Wines,  Prof  J.  Griscom,  and  W.  S.  Peet 

Special  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  a  general  National  Convention ; 
Messrs.  Judge  Hall,  T.  Barle,  B.  W.  Gilbert,  Prof  J.  Bryan,  W.  Biddle,  Dr.  0. 
H.  Cosbell,  Dr.  G.  H.  Burgin,  C.  Gilpin,  J.  Weirgand,  and  D.  Parrish. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  city  authorities,  citizens,  and  the  ofS- 
cers  of  the  meeting,  the  Convention  adjoamed  sine  die. 

Thus  ended,  it  is  believed,  as  far  as  all  public  action  was  con- 
cerned, the  operations  of  the  '*  American  Lyceum."  Under  the  dis- 
couragements and  difficulties  attending  an  imperfect  organization,  want 
of  sympathy  and  hearty  cooperation,  want  of  authority,  and  want  of 
funds,  it  had  done  what  it  could.  The  defects  of  the  system  of  which 
it  was  a  part,  and  which  it  advocated,  the  endeavors  to  remedy 
them,  and  the  attendant  discussions  and  experiments,  tended 
strongly  to  develop  and  introduce  better  systems  and  the  use  of 
better  means.  Out  of  these  early  lyceum  movements  originated 
many  permanent  educational,  library,  and  lecture  associations,  as 
well  as  innumerable  local  improvements  in  the  organization,  instruc- 
tion, and  discipline  of  schools,  public,  and  private. 

The  proceedings  of  its  several  meetings,  as  well  as  such  of  the 
reports,  essays,  d^c,  as  were  published,  appeared,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  Annals  of  Bducation.  The  publications  of  the  first 
year  were  also  issued  in  pamphlets  form.  Several  of  the  essays  on  the 
fine  arts  appeared  in  the  American  Mon^y  Magazine. 
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JOfflAH  HOLBROOK. 

JOBBPH  HoLBBOOK,  the  Originator  of  the  American  Ljoeum,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  and  altogether  the  most  efficient  promoter  of  the  American  movement 
in  popular  education  by  means  of  scientific  lectures,  and  classes  and  associar 
Uons  of  adults  for  mutual  improvement,  was  bom  in  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1788,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1810.  Inspired  by  ProC  Silliman  with  a  love  of 
Ghemistry  and  Qeology,  he  cultivated  these  studies  after  his  graduation,  while  in 
charge  of  the  paternal  farm  in  1819 ;  and  following  the  example  of  Fellenberg, 
whose  enterprise  at  Hofwyl  had  become  known  in  this  country,  commenced  an 
Agricultural  Seminary  at  Derby  in  connection  with  Rev.  Truman  Coe,  in  1824. 
About  this  time  he  began  to  lecture  on  his  favorite  sciences  to  miscellaneous 
audiences  in  the  villages  of  the  western  part  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts ; 
and  in  1826  he  published  his  plan  of  "  Association  of  Adults  for  the  purpose  of 
Mutual  Education,"  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  help  to  embody  in  an  or- 
ganization at  Millbury,  Mass.,  called  the  **  MiUbury  Lyceum^  No.  1  branch  of  the 
American  LyceuTO^*^  in  1826;  in  the  Worcester  County  Lyceum  in  1827 ;  in  the 
Boston  Mechanics'  Lyceum  in  1830 ;  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Lyceum  in 
1831 ;  and  in  the  American  Lyceum  in  1831 ;  besides  hundreds  of  similar  asso- 
ciations in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1825  Mr.  Holbrook  began  to  manufacture  cheap  apparatus  for  illustrating 
Geography,  Geometry,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which  he  greatly  extended  in 
1829,  in  connection  with  Timothy  Claxton,  in  Boston,  and  which  is  still  known 
in  the  schools  of  the  country  as  tlie  Holbrook  School  Apparatus. 

In  1830  he  issued  the  first  of  a  series  of  Scieni{fic  TVoct^,  and  in  1832  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  the  "  Family  LyceumV  In  1 837  he  entered  on  the 
enterprise  of  building  up  a  community  at  Berea,  Ohio,  called  the  Lyceum  Vil- 
lage, and  in  1842  became  central  agent  of  a  plan  of  School  Exchanges,  having 
its  office  in  the  building  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New 
York.  This  last  plan  contemplated  the  spread  of  his  method  of  school  instruc- 
tion, as  set  forth  by  S.  W.  Seton,  in  the  Fortieth  Report  of  the  Trustees  in  1846. 

Mr.  Holbrook  died  in  May,  1854,  near  Lynchbui^,  Ya.  For  an  extended 
memoir,  with  a  portrait;  See  BamardPs  Amaican  Educators,  Vol.  II. 


THBODORB  DWIGHT. 

Thbodobb  Dwight,  Jr.,  an  efficient  laborer  in  the  field  of  popular  enligfat- 
•nment  by  his  pen,  as  author,  and  editor  and  correspondent  of  educational 
magaasines  and  newspapers,  and  an  active  participator  in  the  Lyceum  move- 
ment inaugurated  by  Josiah  Holbrook,  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1796, 
and  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1814. 

Among  Mr.  Dwight's  publications  are  "  ^  Tbur  in  lUOy,  1821."  "  The  ScoocUr 
master^s  Frimd  and  the  OommiUee-man^a  Guide,  1835.'*  ''Dictionary  of  Roots 
and  Denvaiives,  1837.**  "  The  Faiher^a  Book,  1837.**  *'  Hiaiory  of  Chimectiotd, 
1841.**  ""The  American  Magcmme,  1845-1858.**  ""Lactmre  <m Mmagemmt  ef 
Oommum  SehooU,  1886." 
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Xn.    THE  RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


PRBLIMINART  MIAWEIB. 


The  Rhodb  Islakd  Inbtitutb  of  Ikstruotion  had  its  origin  in  the 
comprehensive  plans  instituted  hy  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools 
(Henry  Barnard)  in  1843,  to  disseminate  as  widely  as  possible,  by  all 
the  agencies  within  his  reach,  a  knowledge  of  existing  defects  and 
practical  remedies,  and  to  awake  in  parents,  teachers,  school  com- 
mittees, and  the  public  generally,  an  inquiring,  intelligent  and  active 
interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the  advancement  of  public  schools  and 
popular  education  in  Rhode  Island.  Among  these  agencies  and 
means  are  enimierated  by  him,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature  in 

1845,  the  following  : — (1.)  The  Public  Lecture  and  Conference,  not 
only  in  every  county,  but  in  every  town,  and  every  large  neighbor- 
hood in  every  town.  (2.)  The  conversation  of  an  itinerating  agent  in 
towns  and  districts  where  a  school-house  was  to  be  built,  and  the 
schools  graded.  (3.)  The  cheap,  or  gratuitous  circulation  of  educa- 
tional tracts,  documents  and  periodicals.  (4.)  The  establishment  of 
a  library  of  books  on  education,  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  di^c,  in 
every  town.  (6.)  The  formation  and  cooperation  of  associations  of 
teachers,  school-officers,  and  friends  of  education  in  towns,  countieB, 
and  the  State,  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  object  (6.)  The 
holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes  for  the  more  prolonged  and  systematic 
discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  and  the  whole  subject  of  school 
management.  (7.)  The  establishment  of  at  least  one  Normal 
School.     On  the  subject  of  educational  associations,  in  the  Report  in 

1846,  above  referred  to,  the  Commissioner  remarks : 

Teaohers  in  every  town  have  been  urged  to  hold  oooaaional  roeetinfliB,  or  even 
a  single  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  practical  lectures  and  discussions, 
or  what  would  in  most  oases  be  better,  of  holding  funiliar  oonveraation  together, 
on  topics  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  schools,  on  methods  of  instmotion 
now  practiced  or  reoommended  in  the  various  periodicals  or  books  which  they 
have  consulted,  and  on  the  condition  of  their  own  schools.  But  something  more 
permanent  and  valuable  than  these  occasional  meetings  has  been  aimed  at  by  an 
organization  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  or  at  least  of  a  single  county,  into  a 
Teachers^  Institute,  with  a  systematic  plan  of  operations  from  year  to  year,  which 
shall  affi>rd  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
studies  they  are  to  teaoh,  and  so  witness,  and  to  some  extent  practice,  the  best 
methods  of  arranging  and  oondnctiDg  the  nlaasnw  of  a  school,  as  well  as  of  ob- 
tahiing  the  matnred  views  of  the  bent  tsaphtw  and  ednoaton  on  all  the  great 
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topics  of  eduoaiioD,  as  brought  out  in  publio  lectures,  disoaasions  and  convena- 
tioD.  Thu  attainments  of  solitary  reading  will  thus  be  quickened  by  the  action  of 
living  mind.  The  acquisition  of  one  will  be  tested  by  the  ezpiTienoe  and  strict- 
ures of  others.  New  advances  in  any  direction  by  one  teacher  will  become  known, 
and  made  the  common  property  of  the  profession.  Old  and  defective  methods 
will  be  held  up,  exposed  and  corrected,  while  valuable  hints  will  be  followed  out 
and  proved.  The  tendency  to  a  dogmatical  tone  and  spirit,  to  one-sided  and 
narrow  views,  to  a  monotony  of  character — which  every  good  teacher  fears,  and 
to  which  most  professional  teachers  are  exj^osed,  will  be  withstood  and  obviated. 
The  sympathies  of  a  common  pursuit,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  discussion  of 
topics  which  concern  their  common  advancement,  ihe  neoessity  of  extending  their 
Holding  and  inquiries,  and  of  cultivating  the  habit  of  written  and  oral  expression, 
all  these  things  will  attach  teachers  to  each  other,  elevate  their  own  character 
and  attainments,  and  the  social  and  pecuniary  estimation  of  the  profession. 

One  such  institute  was  organized  in  Washington  county  last  winter,  and  held 
five  meetings,  at  which  written  and  verbal  reports  were  made  by  teachers  re- 
specting the  condition  of  their  respective  schools,  the  difficulties  encountered 
th)m  irregularity  of  attendance  and  want  of  uniformity  of  books,  the  methods  of 
classification,  instruction  and  government  pursued,  and  the  encouragement  re- 
ceived from  the  occasional  visits  of  parents  and  committees,  This  institute  pro- 
poses to  hold  a  meeting,  after  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  engaged  for  the 
present  season,  to  continue  in  session  from  one  to  two  weeks. 

The  object  aimed  at  was  to  bring  the  friends  of  school  improvement,  scattered 
over  a  town,  county,  or  the  State  even,  together,  as  often  as  their  convenience 
will  allow,  that  by  an  interchange  of  views  and  acquaintance  with  each  other, 
they  may  form  new  bonds  of  sympathy  and  channels  of  united  efibrt  in  promoting 
its  success.  It  is  applying  to  the  advancement  of  public  schools  the  same  instru- 
mentality which  has  proved  so  useful  in  every  other  great  enterprise  of  the  day. 

The  earliest  association  of  the  kind  was  formed  in  Washington  county  ;  and, 
within  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  its  organization,  it  has  held 
twelve  general  meetings  in  the  different  towns  in  the  county,  most  of  which  have 
continued  in  session  through  two  days ;  secured  the  services  of  a  local  agent  to 
inspect  the  schools  and  deliver  lectures  in  every  district ;  and  by  the  circulation 
of  books,  periodicals  and  documents  on  this  subject,  has  awakened  a  very  general 
and  lively  interest,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  great  and  progressive  improvements 
in  the  organization,  instruction  and  discipline  of  public  schools. 

The  Kent  County  Association  was  formed  in  February  last,  and  has  held  gen- 
eral meetings  in  most  of  the  large  neighborhoods  of  the  county,  which  have  in 
most  instances  been  numerously  attended  by  parents  and  others  residing  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  Smithfiela  and  Cumberland  Institute  has  held  ten  publio  meetings,  and 
includes  among  its  officers  and  members  some  of  the  most  ardent  and  intelligent 
friends  of  education  in  the  State. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  was  formed  in  January  last ;  and  its 
officers  and  members,  by  attending  and  addressing  publio  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  have  already  rendered  me  very  important  cooperation,  and 
done  essential  service  in  the  cause  of  educational  improvement. 

These  associations  should  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  females,  and  es- 
pecially the  mothers  of  a  district  or  town.  Let  the  mothers  read,  converse  with 
each  other,  and  become  well  informed  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  school ;  and 
tha  &theni  and  brothers  who  are  voters  will  be  reminded  of  their  neglect  of  the 
school  interest  of  the  district  or  town.  Let  them  visit  the  places  where  their  little 
children  are  doomed  to  every  species  of  discomfort ;  and  improvements  in  the 
seatB,  desks,  modes  of  warming  and  ventilating  schoolrooms  will  follow.  There 
is  a  motive  power  in  the  ardor  and  strength  of  maternal  love,  if  it  can  once  be 
properly  informed  and  enlisted  in  this  work,  which  must  act  most  powerfully  and 
beneficently  on  the  improvement  of  publio  schools  and  the  progress  of  society  gen- 
erally. 

The  foUowing  account  of  the  formation  and  proceedings  of  the 

Rhode  Island  Institate  of  Instruction,  is  drawn  from  the  offi<»al 

records  and  printed  documents  of  the  Society. 
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On  the  snggestbii  of  Mr.  Barnard,  a  preKminary  meeting  waa  held  in  the  Gitjr 
Council  Chamber,  on  Friday  evening,  December  23d,  1844,  of  which  N.  Biahop, 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Sohoola  of  Providence,  was  chairman.  After  the 
reading  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  Barnard,  and  remarks  by  Menrs.  Kings- 
bury.  Perry,  and  others,  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs.  Kings- 
bury, Day,  Perry,  Bishop,  and  Stimpson,  to  take  the  subject  into  ocmsideraUon 
and  report  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  following  Report,  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  in  the  Stato  Houae,  January 
21,  1845,  by  Mr.  Kingsbury,  in  behalf  of  the  committee : 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  Stato  Agent  of  Public  Schools,  a  meeting  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  was  held  a  few  weeks  since,  in  the  City  Coun- 
cil Cliainbcr,  for  the  purpuse  of  considering  the  subject  of  a  State  Society  for  the 
promotiuu  of  public  school  education.  Mr.  N.  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Providence,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  after  discussion  by 
Hcveral  individuals,  it  was  voted,  that  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Bishop,  Perry,  Day  and 
Stiiiipwin  be  a  committee  to  take  the  subject  into  further  consideration,  and,  if  it 
be  deemed  expedient,  to  report  at  a  future  meeting.  That  committee  having 
given  the  subject  a  considerable  share  of  attention,  beg  leave  to  present  the  fol> 
)(}wing  report: 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  popular  education  in 
utlier  countries,  there  can  be  none  in  regard  to  the  United  States.  Here  it  mav 
bu  nasuined  as  an  axiom  that  the  people — the  wJiole  people — should  be  educated. 
Our  institutions,  civil,  political,  and  religious,  all  imperatively  demand  it 
Hmo  shall  it  be  done  7  is  the  only  question  that  admits  of  discussion.  To  this 
question  imly  uue  rational  answer  can  be  given — chiefly  by  public  schools. 

Whatever  influence  may  be  exerted  by  the  Press,  by  the  College  and  High 
Schools  in  advancing  education, — and  we  have  no  doubt  but  thai  influence  is 
greut  and  indispensable ;  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  these  means 
are  suflicient  to  educate  a  whole  people.  History  does  not  present  a  solitary  ex- 
uinple  of  a  country  or  province  where  education  has  been  universal,  without  some 
inntrumentHlity  analagous  to  Common  Schools. 

Literature  and  science  may  flourish  where  only  the  VfeaUhy  few  are  highly 
educated.  It  is  possible  that  Ihefew,  by  monopolizing  the  emoluments  and  privi- 
leges which  superior  knowledge  confers,  may,  while  the  numf  are  toiling  in  agri- 
culture or  mechanic  arts,  rise  to  higher  attainments,  and  cause  science  and  liter- 
ature to  take  deeper  root  and  to  bring  forth  mature  fhiits.  Though  such  frniti 
might  brmg  blessings  wilh  them,  the  genius  of  our  institutions  requires  rather  the 
diffusion  than  the  aocuinuiation  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  boast  of  Henry  IV., 
of  France,  that  he  would  *^  take  care  that  every  peasant  should  be  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  have  a  fowl  in  hb  pot"  It  should  be  the  care  of  our  c^mUry  that 
every  chUd  nJumld  be  educaied. 

Our  forefathers  laid  us  under  deep  obligations,  therefore,  when  they  conse- 
crated the  common  school  to  the  education  <?  the  people.  Ought  we  not  deeply 
to  regret  that  within  our  own  Stato  that  mission  has  not  been  fully  aeoomplished. 
There  are  those  among  us  who  can  not  read  or  write.  Never  should  the  f^iands 
of  education  rest  till  this  stain  is  wiped  from  the  esoutoheon  of  the  Stato.  Though 
we  hail  with  delight  the  deep  intersst  now  beginning  to  be  awakened  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  stiU  it  is  an  important  qoc&on  what  (brther  <ttm  be  done  to 
give  our  public  school  system  an  impulse  so  vigorous  as  to  aend  ill  fuUeat  btessidga 
to  the  most  secluded  district. 

Light  must  be  diflfaaed  in  regard  to  the  sulnect.  Parents  must  be  roused  ftom 
apathy  by  having  the  evils  of  ignoranoe  and  the  blessings  of  knowledge  placed  be- 
fore them  )  the  connection  between  crime  and  ignoranoe  mutt  be  lAiowil ;  it  mnat 
be  demonstrated  that  knowledge  not  only  leads  to  higher  elevatioB  ef  ^hanoler 
here  and  better  hopes  of  a  fhtnre  life,  but  it  must  tM  proved  ^t  an  inteUjgept, 
i^lKeiked  miD  will  earn  toon  nxmey  tfaoii  an  ignorant  one ;  tiie  uioottipetoncy  of 
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teauhera  most  be  exposed,  aod  public  »eatimeDt  must  be  made  tu  domund  better  ; 
in  Bliort,  we  should  all  be  brou^it  to  the  full  oonviotiun  that  good  public  achuols 
are  a  powerful  safegoard  of  our  country.  In  view  of  these  and  umilar  oonaidera- 
tk>D8,  we  deem  it  expedient  to  form,  at  the  present  time,  a  State  Aasooiation  for 
the  promotion  of  public  school  education. 

Mr.  Barnard  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  necessity  of  associated  and  coopera- 
ted efibrtB  on  the  part  of  all  the  parties  to  whom  the  education  of  the  children 
and  the  youth  of  the  State  was  committed.  Teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  differ- 
ent grades,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  know  nothing  of  each  other,  and 
are  sometimes  thought  to  have  antagonistic  interests,  instead  of  laboring  together 
w  professional  improvement.  Parents  do  not  understand  how  much  depends 
on  home  preparation  and  cooperation  to  aid  the  teacher.  Public  spirited  citizens 
do  not  appreciate  the  connection  between  ignorance,  and  low  vicious  tastes,  and 
habits  ripening  into  crime,  or  see  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  good  education. 

The  community  generally  need  to  understand  better  than  now  the  necessary 
conditions  of  a  successful  system  of  public  schools — good  school -houses,  intelligent 
and  faithful  committees,  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  pupils,  and  above  all, 
well  qualified,  permanently  employed,  and  progressive  teachers — and  that  all  these 
conditions  rested  on  liberal  pecuniary  appropriations,  and  these  could  not  be  had 
without  an  active,  intelligent  public  interest  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  town  and 
district  meetings.  To  ezite  and  direct  this  interest,  frequent  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions must  be  held  in  every  neighborhood  of  the  State.  One  man,  no  matter 
how  willing  to  work,  or  how  industrious,  could  not  get  up  and  address  as  many 
meetings  as  it  was  desirable  to  hold.  Wherever  school-houses  were  to  be  built — 
and  good  school-houses  were  needed  not  only  in  every  town,  but  in  nearly  every 
district — wherever  a  gradation  system  was  practicable,  and  this  could  be  effected 
in  every  manufacturing  village — wherever  permanent  teachers  could  be  employed, 
and  this  should  be  done  in  every  town,  and  in  all  the  large  districts — wherever 
taxes  on  property  were  to  be  levied,  and  this  was  necessary  in  every  town, — pub- 
lic opinion  must  be  enlightened  if  wise  and  liberal  meanres  were  to  be  adopted. 
Here  is  a  field  in  which  every  intelligent  teacher  and  friend  of  education  can  take 
an  active  part  under  the  auspices  of  a  State  Association, of  which  the  people  oonld 
not  be  jealous,  as  belonging  to  no  particular  party  or  sect. 

Besides  this  great  fundamental  object  of  all  individual  and  associated  effi>rt — 
the  awakening  of  an  inquiring,  intelligent,  and  active  faiterest  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  public  schools  and  popular  education — there  were  certain  special  measures, 
in  which  as  State  Commissioner  he  needed  immediate  help,  if  the  interest  ahready 
awakened  was  to  be  followed  by  permanent  and  extensive  improvement  in  the  or- 
ganiiation  and  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  education  of  the  oommn- 
nity.  The  advocacy  of  the  public  pres  must  be  enlisted.  Not  only  the  poUtioal 
and  reUgions  newspapers  which  circulate  in  the  State  must  recognize  and  discuss 
the  movement,  bat  periodicals  and  tracts  exclusively  devoted  to  the  thorough  dii- 
onssion  of  educational  topics  of  general  and  local  interest  must  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. Arrangementi  have  already  been  made  to  have  at  least  sixteen  pages 
of  ednoational  reading  matter  attached  to  every  Almanac  sold  in  the  State  in  the 
winter  of  1844-45,  by  whioh  he  could  diaotm  ahready  the  germs  of  school  reforms 
■eattered  broadcast  in  at  least  ten  thousand  fiuniliea.  By  the  wayade  and  fire- 
aide  leotorea  and  intinerating  normal  chMses  of  Wmiam  S.  Baker  in  the  soaihem 
portwn  of  the  Stale,  a  demooatration  will  be  made  of  the  valne  of  a  syatem  of 
icliool  fanpeetion  ooodooled  by  pnotkal  teaehen  and  edncaftora,  and 
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every  tuwu  aud  dmti'iot.  liy  a  cheap  and  oomprcheuttive  nystcni  of  County 
Teuchun*  Institutctf,  gatburiug  id,  not  a  few*  but  a  large  majority  of  all  the 
teachorH  of  the  State,  each  aobolar  under  the  instruotion  by  day  of  aocomplished 
and  experienced  profeasora,  and  with  leoturea  and  exerdaes  in  tbe  evening  will  bo 
aure  to  attract,  iutoreat,  and  instruct  parents,  school  oflioura,  and  the  people  gene- 
rally— ^the  value  of  profeosioual  training,  and  glimpses  at  least  of  the  science  and 
art,  and  the  results  of  education,  will  be  seen  and  felt.  Out  of  these  and  other 
measures  will  grow  up  the  State  Normal  School,  for  the  professional  training  of  R. 
I.,  youug  men  and  young  women  for  the  teachers  of  the  children  and  youth  irf"  the 
State,  as  well  as  Public  Libraries  and  courses  of  Popular  Lectures  in  every  town 
and  large  village,  by  which  the  work  of  self-education  will  be  carried  on  among 
the  uduits  ill  the  homes,  the  fiiotories,  and  the  field.  This  is  the  large  comprehen- 
sive work  in  which  he  invited  teachers  of  every  name,  and  parents  of  every  town, 
and  public  men  of  ail  partit-s  and  denominations  to  share  in  some  plan  of  associated 
elTort.  The  framework  of  such  an  association  need  be  very  simple,  as  was  shown 
ill  the  draft  of  the  Constitution,  which  he  read. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  and  this  plan  set  forth  by  Mr.  Barnard,  after 
boing  discussed  by  Mr.  Bishop,  Dr.  llartBhorn,  Ihrof.  Gammell,  lion.  Wilkins 
Updike,  Col.  Piuiiun,  Mr.  TuurteUott,  Mr.  A.  O.  Peck,  and  Uie  Rev.  T.  H.  Gal- 
laudet  of  Connecticut,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Barnard  was 
chuirman,  who  were  instructed  to  present  a  Constitution  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Providence  on  the  24th  ult. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Westminster  llall,  on  the  evening  of  January 
25th,  1845,  Hon.  Wilkins  Updike,  of  South  Kingston,  in  the  chair,  the  committee 
reported  back  the  draft  of  a  Constitution  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard,  which,  after 
remarks  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Pres.  Waykmd,  Prof.  Caswell,  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood,  Blr. 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  was  adopted  as  follows : 

OonstikUiofL 

Article  1.  This  association  shall  be  styled  the  Bhode  lakmd  InsUkUe  of  M- 
struction^  and  shall  have  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  other 
means  of  popular  education  in  this  State. 

Articli  2.  Any  person  residing  in  this  State  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Institute  by  subscribing  this  Constitution  and  contributing  any  sum  towards  de- 
fhiying  its  incidental  expenses. 

Article  3.  The  officers  of  the  Institute  shall  be  a  President,  two  or  more 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
(with  such  powers  and  duties  respectively  as  their  several  designations  imply,)  and 
Directors,  who  shall  together  constitute  an  Kxecutivo  Committee. 

Article  4.  The  ^ecutive  Committee  shall  carry  into  eflfect  such  measures 
as  the  Institute  may  direct ;  and  for  this  purpose,  and  to  promote  the  general 
object  of  the  Institute,  may  appoint  special  committees,  collect  and  disseminate 
information,  oall  public  meetings  for  lectures  and  discussions,  circulate  books,  pe- 
riodicals and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  schools,  school  systems  and  education 
generally,  and  perform  such  other  acts  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  make 
report  of  their  doings  to  the  Institute  at  Hb  annual  meeting. 

Article  5.  A  meetinff  of  the  Institute  for  the  choice  of  officers  shall  be  held 
annually,  in  the  city  of  ftovidenoe,  in  the  month  of  January,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  executive  committee  may  designate,  in  a  notice  published  in  one  or 
more  of  the  city  papers ;  and  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  times  and 
places  as  the  executive  committee  may  appoint. 

Article  6.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present,  and  any  regulations  not  hioonaistentinth  its 
provisioDB  may  be  adopted  at  any  meeting. 
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At  au  adjuamed  meeting  held  iu  the  vestry  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  on 

the  28th  of  January,  the  following  officers,  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  were 

elected: 

JOHN  KINGSBURY,  President. 
WiLKiNB  Updike,  Vice-President,  WashingUm  Ckmnty, 
Ariel  Ballod,  Vioe-Presidentf  Providence  GowUy, 
Nathan  Bishop,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
J.  D.  GiDDiNGS,  Recording  Secretary. 
Thomas  C.  Hartshorn,  Treasurer. 

Direcion, 
William  Grammell,  Providence.  J.  T.  Harkness,  Smithfield. 

Joseph  T.  Sisson,  North  Providence.  J.  S.  Tourtellott,  Gloucester. 

J.  B.  Tallman,  Cumberland.  Amos  Perry,  Pntvidenoe. 

L.  W.  Ballon,  Cumberland.  Caleb  Famum,  Providence, 

Samuel  Greene,  Smithfield. 

After  remarks  by  Prof.  Gkunmell,  Pitnam,  Day,  Famum,  Bishop,  Dwight^ 
Waterman,  and  Barnard,  resolutions  were  passed  inviting  the  cooperation  of  citi- 
zens of  Rhode  Island  in  the  efforts  of  the  Institute  to  improve  the  chiiracter  of  tlie 
Public  Schools,  and  elevate  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people. 

The  operations  of  the  Institute  for  1845  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extracts 
from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  drawn  up  by  Prof. 
GammeU : 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  had  its  origin  in  the  public  interest, 
which,  one  year  ago,  had  begun  to  appear  among  the  people  of  this  State  in  the 
cause  of  common  school  education.  Its  single  object,  in  the  language  of  its  con- 
stitution, is  '*  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and  the  other  means  of  popular 
education  in  this  State.''  It  was  designed  to  be  an  organization  which  should 
embrace  the  friends  of  common  school  instruction  in  every  town,  and  unite  them 
in  some  systematic  measures  for  diffusing  information,  and  in  all  other  appropri- 
ate methods,  for  advancing  a  cause  must  intimately  connected  with  the  best 
inten>stB  of  the  entire  people  of  Rhode  Island.  It  owes  its  origin  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  results  which  had  already  been  accomplished  by  a  similar  associa- 
tion in  the  county  of  Washinffton,  and  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  comprehensive 
views  of  the  Commissioner  of  Schools,  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

In  discharging  the  duties  aangned  them  by  the  constitution,  the  Executive 
Committee  have  aimed  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  truly  liberal  and  noble  ofaieots 
for  which  this  association  was  formed  ;  and  in  all  the  measures  which  they  nave 
adopted,  they  have  relied  upon  the  advice  of  the  State  Commissioner,  and  sought 
to  carry  out  the  views  by  which  he  was  already  directing  his  official  labors.  In- 
deed, Uie  measures  which  the  Committee  have  thus  &r  adopted,  have  been 
designed  simply  to  oodperate  with  this  officer  in  bis  attempts  to  unite  all  hearts 
and  all  hands  in  the  patriotic  work  of  raising  the  standard  of  popular  education 
in  Rhode  Island. 

I.  Of  iheee  measures,  the  first  and  most  important  has  been  the  holding  of 
meetings  of  this  Institote,  and  of  the  fKends  of  education  in  the  diffisrent  districts 
of  the  State.  No  means  have  been  found  more  effective  than  this  for  calling  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  subject,  and  for  diffbs- 
ing  information  respecting  it.  These  meetings  have  been  held  in  this  city,  in 
Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  Woonaooket,  East  Greenwich,  Valley  Falls,  Che- 
natchet,  Oln^n^Ue,  Sdtnate,  Fruit  Hill,  Biwtuxet,  Foster  and  Kingston — In  all, 
in  fifteen  di£»rent  towns.  They  have  nsoallv  had  two  sessions ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  they  have  been  oontinned  with  nnabated  interest  throngh  two  suooes- 
rive  days.  AD  but  two  of  these  meetings  have  been  attended  by  the  President 
of  this  Institnte,  and  most  of  them  by  the  State  Commissioner,  and  by  some  of  the. 
OMmben  of  this  Bzeoutive  Committee.  In  these  several  towns,  not  only  have  the 
meetinfli  been  well  attended  and  aided  by  the  teachers  and  resident  nitiaens,  but 
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in  many  cases  the  officers  and  mcnibora  of  the  Institnto  hare  been  reooired  with 
a  respect,  and  entertained  with  a  hospitality  which  the  Committee  take  great 
pleasure  in  acknowledging,  both  on  their  own  personal  acoonnt,  and  beoaoae  they 
regard  it  as  a  cheering  indication  of  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  caoae  of 
ednoation. 

At  the  meetings  which  have  thus  been  hel3,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Com- 
mittc^e  to  elicit  (mm  teachers  and  citizens  who  might  be  present,  information 
respecting  the  locjil  schools,  and  also  to  present  views  and  fiMls  pertaining  to  the 
most  important  elementary  interests  of  education,  and  to  the  modes  of  managing 
common  schools.  Of  the  subjects  which  have  been  thus  discussed,  the  following 
may  serve  as  examples,  vix. : 

*^  I  low  p}irents  can  cooperate  with  teachers." 

**  The  value  of  a  sound  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  ednoation." 

*'  That  the  whole  community,  and  not  a  part,  should  be  educated." 

*^  Methotls  of  disciplining  and  managing  schools." 

**  The  ueci'ssity  of  a  gradation  of  schools." 

"  Methods  of  seeuriug  good  teachers." 

**  Public  schools  the  only  available  method  of  educating  the  entire  community." 

^*  Impoi'tanoe  of  educating  the  young  morally  as  well  as  intellectually." 

"  M<?thods  of  teaching  reading." 

"  Methods  of  teaching  spelling." 

"  Music  as  a  branch  of  education  in  schools." 

^^  That  a  State,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  its  resources,  must  know  how  to 
use  them." 

''  That  a  State  will  increase  in  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  Intelligenoe  of  its 
p'tpulntion." 

Upon  all  these  subjects,  which  form  but  a  small  part  of  those  presented  for 
diHcusHJon  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Committee 
to  rlieit  the  views  of  experienced  teachers  and  also  of  citizens  of  every  profession 
and  every  occupation,  in  order  that  the  best  results  might  be  obtained,  and  the 
opinions  and  sympathies  of  all  classes  of  the  community  might  be  united  in  what  we 
liave  desired  to  render  an  engrossing  subject  of  attention  throughout  the  State. 

II.  Another  means  which  the  Bxecutive  Committee  have  adopted  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  objects  they  have  had  in  view,  has  been  the  establishment  of 
a  Si^mi-monthly  publication,  known  as  the  Joarnal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institote 
of  Instruction.  This  joarnal  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  Henry  Bar- 
nard, Esq.,  the  State  Uommissioner  of  Public  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  T.  C. 
Hartshorn,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institute,  as  business  agent.  Mr.  Barnard 
has  consented  to  assume  this  new  labor,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
has  already  issued,  including  the  eaDbras^  five  numbers,  which  have  been  oiroulated 
Hm(»ng  the  subscribers  through  the  State.  In  connection  with  these  numbers  of 
the  Journal,  and  under  the  same  auspices,  a  series  of  ^^  Educational  Tracts  "  haa 
been  commenced.  Five  of  these  ^^  Tracts"  have  been  already  published  and  cir- 
culated. The  subjects  to  which  they  relate  are, — 1.  **  The  Condition  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  with  an  ouUine  of  the  School  Systems  of  Connecticvt 
and  New  York."  2.  *'  Education  in  its  relations  to  healUi,  insanity,  labor,  paa- 
perism  and  crime."  3.  *^  The  School  System  of  Massachusetts."  4.  *'  Plana  for 
School-houses."  5.  "  Hints  to  teachers  on  instruction  in  reading."  The 
(;nd  which  was  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the  publication,  both  of  the  Jour- 
nal and  the  Tracts,  is-the  diffiisbn  of  valuable  information  and  the  inookation  of 
sound  views  concerning  common  schools,  not  only  among  teachers  and  those  im- 
mediately concerned  in  their  management,  bnt  anK>ng  all  classes  of  citizens.  It  is 
the  earnest  hope  of  the  Committee  that  these  publicationa  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  friends  of  education  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  order  that,  if  possible, 
the  views  and  the  fiiotB  which  they  contain  may  reach  every  fiunily  that  has  chil- 
dren to  be  educated,  and  every  dtiien  who  has  a  vote  to  give  or  an  inflaenoe  to 
exert  in  relation  to  public  inttmction. 

m.  During  the  autumn,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  district  schools  for 
the  winter,  the  State  CommisBioner  adopted  tne  measure,  which  in  other  Smea 
had  been  attended  with  most  valuable  resulta,  of  holding  meetings  of  teachers  for 
the  purpose  of  interchangmg  views  respecting  the  best  modes  of  teaching  and 
managing  sohopla.    Thaw  iiieetiiigpi,  which  lutve  been  known  by  the  nsne  of 
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"Teachers'  Institutes/'  wore  held  under  the  tlii-ectiou  of  Mr.  Barnard,  with  the 
aid  and  oodperatioD  of  this  Committee,  at  VVixiUHocket,  Scituate,  Kingston  and 
Newport.  At  these  several  places,  the  teachers  came  together  in  considerable 
numbers  from  the  neighboring  towns,  and  spent  several  days  in  discussing  the 
principles  and  practicing  with  cnch  other  the  most  approved  methods  of  common 
school  instruction.  No  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  connection  with  the 
interests  of  education,  it  is  believed,  have  excited  so  deep  an  interest  as  these 
gatherings  of  teachers.  Indeed,  from  the  eminently  practical  character  which 
was  given  to  them,  they  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  normal  schools,  in 
which  newly  appointed  teachera  wtrrc  made  acquainted  with  the  results  of  large 
experience  and  varied  acquirements,  and  in  which  all  were  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  their  vocation,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  social  and  moral 
interests  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  them 
may  even  now  be  traced  in  the  improved  diKciplinc,  in  the  more  thorough  instruc- 
tion, and  in  the  pervading  spirit  of  many  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

IV.  In  addition  to  the  measures  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  the  Bxec- 
utive  Committee  have  adopted  one  other,  whieh  they  deemed  in  some  d^p'ee 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  efficiency  and  success  to  the  means  they  had  already 
employed.  In  prosecuting  their  labors,  th<>y  constantly  experienced  the  want  of 
some  person,  practically  acquainted  with  common  school  instruction  and  favorably 
known  to  the  people  of  the  State,  who  might  be  able  tr)  &rive  his  whole  time  to 
the  work  which  this  Committee  are  charged  with  acct»mpliHhin^.  They  accord- 
ingly appointed  Mr.  William  S.  Raker,  of  South  Kingston,  to  act  as  the  agent  of 
this  Institute  in  promoting  the  objects  for  whieh  it  has  been  organiz(.>d.  Mr.  Baker 
having  had  ample  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  being  in  every  other  way  well 
qualified  for  the  service  to  which  he  was  ap|M>inte<1,  h.'in  been  for  sc^veral  months 
engaged  in  labors,  in  conjunction  with  the  CommiKsioner,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  Committee,  which  have  everywhere,  it  is  believed,  been  attended  with 
the  most  gratifying  success.  He  travels  from  town  to  town,  converses  with  the 
people  at  their  homes  and  by  the  wayside,  visits  the  schtMiln,  holds  nun^tings  of 
the  parents,  and  in  every  other  practicable  mod*.;  seeks  to  sustain,  and  still  farther 
to  extend,  the  interest  which  the  people  of  RhtNle  Island  have  begun  to  feel  in  the 
schools  which  are  to  educate  their  children. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  measures  which  the  Executive  Committee  have 
adopted  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  Association.  They  have  been  de- 
vised and  carried  into  execution  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
and  have  been  directed  to  the  single  object  of  increasing  the  facilities,  and  raising 
the  standard  of  common  school  education  in  this  State.  How  far  this  object  has 
been  accomplished,  within  the  year  now  closing,  it  may  be  impossible  very  accu- 
rately to  estimate..  They  who  labor  for  the  education  of  the  young,  must  wait 
for  a  future  day  to  develop  the  results  of  their  labors.  No  striking  changes — no 
brilliant  consequences  are  to  be  expected.  The  seeds  only  can  be  sown — we  har- 
vest is  to  be  reaped  and  the  aheaves  to  be  gathered  by  the  hands  of  other  genera- 
tions. The  Executive  Committee,  however,  find  reason  to  believe  that  the  work 
which  this  Institute  is  engaged  in  promoting  has  made  some  progress  during  the 
year  which  has  passed.  It  has  been  their  aim  to  second  the  judicious  legislation 
whksh  Yum  been  so  unanimously  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  aid  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  performing  the  arduous  and  important  work 
with  which  he  is  ^barged ;  and  they  hope  that,  by  the  mformation  which  has 
been  created  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  which  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  which  have  thus  &r  been  prosecuteid  by  this  Asso- 
ciation, the  £xeoutive  Committee  beg  leave  to  refer  to  two  others  which  they 
hope  may  be  adopted,  and  to  some  extent  carried  into  execution  during  the  year 
that  is  commencing.  These  are — 1.  The  establishment  of  popukir  lectures  as 
widely  as  possible  in  the  villages  and  sohool-districti  of  the  State,  2.  The  found- 
ing of  town  libraries,  to  be  composed  of  books  suited  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  young,  in  the  several  branches  of  useful  knowledge." 

The  Series  of  Educational  Tracts  as  originally  planned,  and  a  list  of  the  Books 

and  Pamphleti  relating  to  Schools,  School  Systems,  and  Bduoaik>n,  with  tlw 

nnmber  of  copies  actually  oironlated  op  to  1846,  and  the  Topics  of  Mr.  Bamard'f 

r^ecturca,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Barnard's  Report  for  1846. 
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KDUOATIOHAL  TIU.OT& 

Tlie  leriee,  as  originally  planned,  was  to  embraoe  a  number  devoted  to  eaoh  of 

the  following  topics : 

Condition  of  Bduoation  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  oenmis  of  1840, 
with  an  outline  of  tho  System  of  Common  Sohods  in  New  York  and  Con- 
ncotieut. 

System  of  Common  Sohods  in  Massachosetts. 

Education  in  its  relation  to  health,  insanity,  labor,  pauperism  and  crime. 

School  Architectun^,  or  plans  and  directions  for  the  location,  construction  and 
internal  arrangements  of  school-houses. 

Outline  of  a  System  of  Popular  Education  for  cities  and  populous  villages  with  an 
account  uf  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  Providence,  Portland,  Philadelphia, 
RochestLT,  &c. 

Outline  of  a  System  of  Popular  Education  for  manufiioturing  commnnitios. 

Hints  respecting  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  public  schools  in  ngricul- 
tunil  and  sparsely  populat(^d  districts. 

flints  rcRpecting  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  visitation  of  schools. 

Library  of  Education,  or  a  catalt^o  of  books  and  periodicals,  devoted  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  i^ucntion,  with  an  index  to  the  principal  topics  treated  of 
ill  such  volumes  as  are  most  aecesHibie  to  teachers. 

Hints  and  methods  for  teaching  the  Alphabet. 

Spelling. 
PronunciatkNi. 
Reading. 
Composition. 
Grammar. 
Greography. 
AHUimetio. 
Drawing. 

Vocal  Nfuslo. 

The  use  of  globes  and  other  means  of  visible  illuatration. 

Lesson  on  objects,  form,  &c.,  for  Primary  Schools. 

Topics  and  methods  for  oral  instruction. 

Plan  of  School  Register,  Class  Books,  and  explanations  for  their  use. 

Slite  and  blackboard  exercises,  with  particular  reference  to  teaching  small 
children. 

Duties  of  teacher  and  pupil  in  respect  to  the  schod-honae. 

Duties  of  parents  to  the  school,  with  plan  of  an  association  of  the  females  of  a 
district  or  town  for  the  improvement  of  public  schools. 

Modes  in  which  young  men  and  young  women  can  become  qualified  to  teach 
schools. 

Teachers*  Associations — with  plans  of  organization  and  topics  for  disoossloDS. 

Teachers'  Institutes — ^their  history,  and  hints  for  thdr  organiiation  and  man- 
agement 

Normal  Schools — ^their  history  in  Europe,  with  an  account  of  the  Normal 
Schools  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

Hints  respecting  physical  education  in  public  schools. 

Hints  as  to  instruction  in  manners  and  morals,  with  special  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  teachers  and  pupils  during  recess  and  intermissions. 

School  Ubraries — their  history,  with  a  catalogue  of  suitable  volumes,  and  an 
index  to  the  most  important  subjects  treated  of  in  them. 

Lyceums,  Leotnres,  and  other  means  of  Popular  Bdooatkin,  with  plsni  of  or- 
ganiaatkm,  Sb9. 
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BOOKS,  PAMPULBTS,  AND  IXXJUMXNTS, 

RslMtmg  U  Sdl0«l»f  8cko9l  a^ttems,  and  Education,  generaUm,  eireuiaUd  m  tkt  Staff  /H« 

JiPfvember  15,  1843,  U  January,  1846. 

1,000  oopieB  of  Barnard's  Report  on  School  Arohiteoture. 
200    **  **  ^*      on  the  Edacation  and  Employment  of  Children 

in  Paotories,  ^o. 
^  "      on  the  Sohools  and  School  System  of  Conn. 

^^         Hints  and  Methods  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 
Educational  Tracts,   No.  1,  pp.   16.     Edacation  iu  the  United 
States  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  with  an  Outline  of  the 
School  Systems  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts^ 
Educational  Tracts,  No.  2.     History  and  Condition  of  the  School 

System  of  Massachusetts. 
Educational  Tracts,  No.  3.     Education  in  its  relation  to  Health, 

Insanity,  Labor,  Pauperism,  and  Crime. 
Educational  Tracts,  No.  4.     Plami  for  the  Txxsation,  Construotion, 

and  Internal  Arrangement  of  School -houses. 
or  3,000  oopics  each  (»f  three  pamphlets  relating  to  Sohools  and 
Education,  attached  to  the  Farmer^s  and  Rhode  Island  Alma- 
nacs for  1845. 
Mann's  Report  on  Education  in  Europe. 
**       LtMSture  on  Edacation. 
"       Oration  on  Education  in  the  United  States. 
^*       Lcttera  on  Religious  Instruction  in  Common  Schools. 
^'       Annual  Reports  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  ICducation 

in  Massachusetts. 
"       Abstract  of  the  ScIkkiI  Returns,  with  a  History  of  the 
Common  School  SyHtein  of  MassiichusettB. 
Massachusetts  Common  School  .lounial.  Volume  6,  for  1844. 

"  **  "  "    Volumes  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  &  6. 

New  York  District  School  Journal,  Volume  .5,  for  1844-5. 
Common  School  Journal  of  Pennsylvania,  Volume  1,  1844. 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  Volumes  1,  2,  3,  ife  4. 
School  and  School-master. 
Annual  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  New 

York,  for  1844. 
Annual  Report,  with  Annual  Reports  of  Deputy  Superintendents. 
Henry's  Address  on  Education  and  Common  Schoob. 
Randall's  (Henry  S.)  Report  on  District  School  Dbrarics. 
Randall's  (Samuel  S.)  Digest  of  Laws  and  Decisions  relating  to 

the  Common  School  System  of  New  York. 
Leotnre,  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  on  Moral  Education. 

*'  "  '*        on  the  Ad  van.  of  Common  Schools. 

Prof.  Stowe's  Report  on  Elementary  Education  in  Europe. 
"         ^       Teachers'  Seminaries. 

*'  '^        Lecture  on  the  Religious  Element  in  Education. 

Northend's  Leotnre  on  Obstacles  to  Improvement  in  Common 

Schools. 
Thayer's  Lecture  on  Courtesy  or  Gkx>d  Behavior  in  Schoob. 
Dr.  Alcott's  Confessions  of  a  School -master. 
^*  Slate  and  Bbokboard  Bzeroises. 

Rantoul's  Remarks  on  Common  Sehoob  and  Bdnoatioo. 
Burton's  DistrMt  School  as  it  was. 
Smith's  History  of  Education. 
Annab  of  Education. 

Miss  Sedgwick's  Self-Training  for  Young  Ladles. 
Dr.  Channing  on  Self-Cnknre. 
Wood's  Aooonnt  of  Sessional  School,  Bdinbnrgfa. 
Riohardson's  Address  on  Common  SohocJaL 
Wines'  How  shall  I  govern  my  School  t 
Dnnn's  Schod-teaohers'  Manual. 
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TOPICS  DI80U88BD. 

[The  fbUowing  topics,  principally  on  the  internal  arrangeroent  and  manafjement 
of  a  common  school  were  introdnoed  by  Mr.  Barnard  into  his  public  addresses, 
and  were  drawn  up  in  their  present  order,  to  direct  m  some  measure  the  addresses 
and  discussions,  of  teachers  and  others  on  the  theory  and  praotioe  of  education,  at 
meetings  held  ibr  the  special  btmeiit  of  teachers.  It  is  important  tnat  parents,  and 
the  public  generally  should  understand  the  best  principles  and  methods  of  school 
arrangi*incnt,  instruation,  and  government,  that  they  may  sustain  and  cooperate 
with  the  good  teacher  in  his  arduous  work  in  the  school-room.  The  other  topios 
thoroiitrli!y  uii«iervt(K)d  will  facilitate  the  improvement  of  our  seliool  system.] 

1.  The  daily  preparation  which  the  teacher  should  bring  to  the  school- 
room. 

2.  The  circumstances  which  make  a  teacher  happy  in  school 

3.  The  requisites  of  success  in  teaching. 

4.  Causes  of  failure  in  teaching. 

5.  The  couRje  to  be  pursued  in  organizing  a  school. 

6.  The  order  of  exercises  or  programme  of  recitations. 

7.  The  policy  of  promulgating  a  code  of  roles  for  the  goyemment  of  a 
school. 

8.  The  keeping  of  registers  of  attendance  and  progress. 

9.  The  duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  of  the  children  and  to  school- 
officers. 

10.  The  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  school. 

1 1 .  Moral  and  religions  instruction  and  influence  generally. 

12.  The  best  use  of  the  Bible  or  Testament  in  school. 

13.  Modes  of  promoting  a  love  of  troth,  honesty,  benevolence,  and  other 
virtues  among  chudren. 

14.  Modes  of  promoting  obedience  to  parents,  respectful  demeanor  to  elders, 
and  general  submission  to  authority. 

15.  Modes  of  securing  cleanliness  of  person  and  neatness  of  dress,  respect 
for  the  school-room,  courtesy  of  tone  and  language  to  companions,  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners. 

16.  Modes  of  preserving  the  school-house  and  apportenances  firom  injury 
and  defacement. 

17.  liength  and  frequency  of  recess. 

IH.  The  games,  and  modes  of  exercise  and  recreation  to  be  encouraged 
during  the  recess,  and  at  inUrmission. 

19.  Modes  of  preventing  tardiness,  and  securing  the  regular  attendance  of 
ehildren  at  school. 

20.  Causes  by  which  the  health  and  constitution  of  children  at  school  are 
impaired,  and  the  best  ways  of  counteracting  the  same. 

^1.    Tne  government  of  a  school  generally. 

22.    The  use  and  abuse  of  corporal  ponishment. 

S3.    The  establishment  of  the  teacher's  authority  in  the  school. 

24.  Manner  of  treating  stubborn  and  refractory  children,  and  the  policy  of 
dismissing  the  same  from  school. 

2&.    Pnzes  and  rewards. 

96.    The  use  and  abuse  of  emolation. 

87.    Modes  of  interesting  and  bringing  forward  doll,  or  backward  scholars. 

98.  Modes  of  preventing  whisperug,  and  communication  between  scholan 
in  school. 

S9.  Manner  of  condocting  recitations  generally ;  and  how  to  prevent  or  do- 
teet  imperfect  lessons. 

90.    Methods  of  teaching,  with  illostrations  of  each,  viz : 

a.  Monitorial. 

b,  Individoal. 

e.  Simoltaneoos. 

d.  Mixed. 

e.  InterrogatiTe. 
/.  Explanative. 
#.  Elliptical. 

X.    Synthetical. 
u    Analytical. 
31.    Modes  of  having  all  the  ehildren  of  a  school  (compotod  w  most  Dlitriel 
•ehools  are,  of  children  of  all  ages,  and  in  a  great  vaiie^  of  ftudies,)  at  all 
times  something  to  do,  and  a  motive  for  doing  u. 
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33.  Methods  of  teaching  the  several  studies  osaally  introduced  into  pahlf« 
schocls— such  as — 

a.  The  use,  and  nature,  and  formation  of  numbers. 

b.  Mental  Arithmetic. 
6.    Written  Arithmetic. 

d.  Spelling. 

e.  Reading. 

/.  Grammar— including  conversation,  composition,  analysis  of  sen- 
tences, parsing,  &c. 

g.  Geography— including  map-drawing,  use  of  outline  maps,  atlas, 
globes,  Ace 

k  Drawing — with  special  reference  to  the  employment  of  young 
children,  and  as  preliminary  to  penmanship. 

t.    Penmanship. 

j.    Vocal  music. 

k.  Physiology— so  far  at  least  as  the  health  of  children  and  teacher 
in  the  school- room  is  concerned. 

33.  The  apparatus  and  means  of  visible  illustration,  necessary  for  the 
schools  of  different  grades. 

34.  The  development  and  cultivation  of  observation,  attention,  memory, 
association,  conception,  imagination,  &c. 

35.  Modes  of  inspiring  scholars  with  enthusiasm  in  study,  and  cultivating 
habits  of  self-reliance. 

36.  Modes  of  cultivating  the  power  and  habit  of  attention  and  study. 

37.  Anecdotes  of  occurrences  in  the  school,  brought  forward  with  a  view  to 
form  ri^hi  principles  of  moral  training  and  intellectual  development. 

38.  Lessons,  on  real  objects,  and  the  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

39.  Topics  and  times  for  introducing  oral  instruction,  and  the  use  of  lectures 
generally. 

40.  Manner  of  imparting. collateral  and  incidental  knowledge. 

41.  The  formation  of  museums  and  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  &c. 

43.  Exchange  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  map  and  other  drawings,  mine- 
rals, plants,  Ace  between  the  different  schools  of  a  town,  or  of  different  towns. 

43.  School  examinations  generally. 

44.  How  far  committees  snould  conduct  the  examination. 

45.  Mode  of  conducting  an  examination  by  written  questions  and  answers. 

46.  School  celebrations,  and  excursions  of  the  school,  or  a  portion  of  the 
scholars,  to  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighborhoc»d. 

47.  Length  and  frequency  of  vacations. 

48.  Books  and  periodicals  on  education,  schools  and  school  systems. 

49.  Principles  to  be  regarded  in  the  construction  of  a  school-house  for  schools 
of  different  grades. 

50.  Principles  on  which  text-books  in  the  several  elementary  studies  should 
be  composed. 

51.  The  use  of  printed  questions  in  text-books. 
53.    The  private  studies  of  a  teacher. 

53.  The  visiting  of  each  other's  schools. 

54.  The  peculiar  difficulties  and  encouragements  of  each  teacher,  in  respect 
to  school-house,  attendance,  supply  of  books,  apparatus,  parental  interest  and 
eo-operation,  support  bv  committees,  &c.,  Ace 

56.  The  practicability  of  organizing  an  association  of  the  mothers  and 
females  generally  of  a  district  or  town,  to  visit  schools,  or  of  their  doing  so 
without  any  special  organization. 

56.  Plan  for  the  og^ization,  course  of  instruction,  and  management  gener- 
ally of  a  Teachers  Institute. 

57.  Advantages  of  an  Association  or  Conference  of  the  Teachers  of  a  Towb 
or  State,  and  the  best  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  the  same. 

58.  Plan  of  a  Normal  School  or  Seminary,  for  the  training  of  TeaeKen  fiw 
Common  or  Public  Schools. 
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The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee^  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry,  Principal  of  a  Public  Grammar  School,  Prorideneei  was  submitted  to 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  Providence,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1847.  The  following 
extracts  will  show  the  direction  in  which  the  Institute  directed  its  labors : 

By  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  president  and  the  generosity  of  numerous  public 
spirited  citizens  a  special  fund  has  been  raised,  and  used  under  the  direction  of  a 
Hpcciul  Coiiimitti'O,  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  principally  for  three 
objects  : — 1.  To  circulate  Educational  Tracts  and  Periodicals ;  2.  To  employ  an 
tif^ciit ;  3.  To  sustain  Teachers*  Institutes. 

Ill  all  their  efforts,  the  great  aim  of  the  Executive  Committee  has  been  to  coope- 
rate with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  and  aid  him  in  accomplishing  the 
le^idiiig  purpose  of  his  agency.  At  his  suggestion,  and  from  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  State,  three  series  of  publications  were  commenced,  and  have 
inH:n  completed  within  the  last  year.  The  subscription  price  was  put  lower  than 
the  first  cost,  to  induce  a  brge  circulaUon,  and  thereby  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  publications.  The  Commissioner  discharged,  without  compensation,  the  duties 
of  editor  and  conductor.  A  part  of  the  deficiency  of  receipts  hus  been  supplied 
fruin  the  special  fund,  and  the  remaining  and  much  the  larger  part,  by  the  Com- 
iniMHioner  from  his  own  resources. 

The  Journal  and  Extra  Journal,  comprising  470  pages,  form  a  book  of  refer- 
ence of  gre4it  value  and  interest.  The  Educational  Tracts,  nine  in  number,  and 
comprising  141  pages,  were  prepared  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  com- 
munity, though  some  of  them  are  wortliy  of  lasting  preservation,  both  on  account 
of  their  subjects  and  the  clear  and  forcible  manner  in  which  they  are  illustrated. 
Tile  first  five  Tracts  wore  printed  previous  to  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  lusti- 
tuU-.  The  subject  of  No.  6  is,—**  Aids  to  English  Composition."  No.  7,  "  Oral 
liiHtruction  in  English  Qrammar."  No.  8,  **The  cooperation  of  parents  solicited 
by  the  teacher  of  their  children."  No.  9,  **  The  cooperation  of  children  solicited 
by  their  teacher. 

Mr.  William  8.  Baker,  of  Warwick,  has  acted  as  agent  of  the  Institute  for 
eight  months  within  two  years.  He  has  passed  his  time  in  lecturing,  visiting 
si'liiNils,  and  in  other  ways  laboring  to  promote  the  general  object  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  liaker  has  lectured  in  twenty-nine  out  of  the  3iirty-one  towns,  and  visited  a 
large  majority  of  the  districts  in  them.  He  has  every  where  been  reoeived  with 
kindness,  and  listened  to  with  attention,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  efforts,  nnder 
the  joint  direction  of  the  Commissioner  and  of  the  special  Committee,  have  been 
instrumental  in  awakening  much  interest  and  giving  it  a  practical  direction. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Barnard  for  holding  a  Teachers*  Institute  in  this  city,  during  the  second  week  of 
November. — ^Teaohers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  were  invited  to  be  present  and 
participate  in  the  privilege  of  the  occasion  without  incurring  for  themselves  the 
expense  of  board.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  responded  to  the  call,  and  indicated 
by  their  regular  attendance  and  cheerful  attention  that  they  both  enjoyed  the  ex- 
ercises and  were  benefited  by  them. 

Meetings  of  this  kind  are  indispensable  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  good 
system  of  Public  Schoob.  They  aSbrd  teachers  and  such  as  propose  to  teach,  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  niodes  of  instruction  and  disoi- 
pline,  and  tend  to  elevate  all  the  schools  to  a  standard  of  uniform  excellence. 
Rhode  Island  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  sanction  Teachers'  Institutes  by 
legal  enactment,  though  she  has  not  been  the  first  to  appropriate  the  means  to  se- 
cure their  benefits.  The  CommissioDer  is  authorixed  to  establish  them  but  not  to 
draw  any  thing  flrom  the  general  treasury  to  meet  their  current  expenses. 

In  immediate  connection  with  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  Commissioner  is  an- 
thorized  to  establish  one  thoroughly  organised  Normal  School. 

This  institution  should  partake  of  the  oharactcr  of  a  permanent  Teachers'  Insti- 
tnte  and  of  a  Normal  School,  and  combine  the  privileges  of  both.  It  need  not 
and  will  not  diminish  efibrt  In  other  direotioDs,  but  will  rather  stimnlate  to  greater 
aotivity.  It  need  not  distraot  attention  fh>m  old  and  tried  means,  hot  rather  add 
another  of  tlie  same  general  oharaoter  to  those  already  existing.  Nothing  can  be 
kMt ;  nraoh  may  and  most  be  gained.  The  plan  Ispraotioable.  It  has  been  tried 
fa  oar  midst  to  a  limited  extent  nnder  the  farm  of  Teaeheni>  Inrtititaa. 
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The  Executive  Committee  wonld  further  urge  the  iniporlnnce  of  two  meaiui  of 
general  education,  which  were  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Institute 
in  the  first  annual  report.  1.  Every  considerable  village  may  secure  to  itself  the 
benefits  of  a  course  of  lectures  by  making  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  pay- 
nig  the  current  expenses  of  the  lecturers.  2.  It  is  desirable  that  a  library  be  ep- 
tablished  in  every  district  in  the  State,  and  used  under  proper  regulations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  and  inhabitants  thereof. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  drawn  up  by.  Mr.  Caleb 
Farnum,  and  submitted  to  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  the  State  House  on  the  2l8t 
of  January,  1848,  exhibit  the  doings  of  the  Committee  for  1847  : 

The  operations  of  the  Committee  since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
have,  for  various  reasons,  b(>en  less  extended  than  they  were  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  The  publication  of  the  Journal,  which,  during  its  first  year,  was 
conducted  mainly  by  the  State  Commissioner,  in  the  name  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Institute,  has  been  continued  during  the  fiast  year  by  the  Commis- 
sioner at  his  own  risk.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  Institute,  a  special  agent 
was  eiiiploye<l  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Commissioner  in  his  i>fr(»rts  to  awaken 
interest  and  disseminate  information  on  the  subject  of  education  throughout  the 
State.  It  was  not  thought  expedient  to  undertake  the  employment  of  such  an 
agent  during  the  past  y&ir,  on  account  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  0(»llecting  funds 
for  that  purpose.  The  doings  f»f  this  Committee  for  the  past  year,  then,  have 
b<>en  restricted,  with  slight  exceptions,  to  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  which  have 
b<>en  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  In 
holding  th<'8t»  meetings  it  has  b*'en  the  aim  of  the  Committee,  as  in  former  years, 
to  second  the  eflTorts  of  the  State  Commissioner  to  arouse  attention  and  to  enlighti'n 
public  opinion  in  reference  to  that  reform  in  our  educational  sy.stom,  to  effect  which 
the  State  Commissioner  was  appointcnl,  and  the  RIknIc  Island  Institute  was  estab- 
lished.    Of  the  beneficial  results  of  these  meetings  there  can  bo  no  doubt. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  at  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  25th  of  January 
Mr.  Barnard,  in  announcing  his  withdrawal  from  the  ofliee  of  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools,  thus  reviewed  his  own  operations,  and  the  effarta  of  the  Institate : 

"  Much  has  been  attempted  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  broad,  thorough  and  lib- 
eral system  of  public  instruction,  by  interesting  all  who  could  be  reached  by  the 
living  voice  or  the  printed  page,  in  the  nature  and  means  of  education,  the  con- 
dition and  wants  of  the  schools,  and  the  best  modes  of  introducing  desirable 
improvements.  More  than  eleven  hundred  meetings  have  been  held  expressly  to 
discuss  topics  connected  with  the  public  schools,  at  which  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred addresses  have  been  delivered.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  meetings 
have  continued  through  the  day  and  evening ;  upward  of  one  hundred,  through 
two  evenings  and  a  day  ;  fifty,  through  two  days  and  three  evenings ;  and  twelve, 
moluding  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  through  an  entire  week.  In  addition  to  this 
class  of  meetings  and  addresses,  upward  of  two  hundred  meetings  of  teachers 
and  parents  have  been  held  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  improved  methods  of 
teaching  the  studies  ordinarily  pursued  in  public  schools,  and  for  exhibitions  or 
public  examinations  of  schools,  or  of  a  class  of  pupils  in  certain  studies,  such  as 
arithmetic,  reading,  &o.  These  meetings  have  proved  highly  useful.  Besides 
these  various  meetings,  experienced  teachers  have  been  employed  to  visit  particu- 
lar towns  and  sections  of  tlie  State,  and  converse  freely  with  parents  by  the  way- 
side and  the  fireside,  on  Uie  conaition  and  improvement  of  the  district  school. 
By  these  various  agencies  it  is  believed  that  a  public  meeting  has  been  held 
within  three  miles  of  every  home  in  Rhode  Island. 

To  the  interest  awakened  by  these  addresses,  and  by  the  S3rmpathy  of  numbers 
swayed  by  the  same  voioe,  and  by  the  same  ideas,  most  be  added  the  more  per- 
manent and  thoughtfol  interest  cultivated  by  the  reading  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
tracts  on  the  same  topics  at  home.  More  than  sixteen  thousand  pamphlets  and 
tracts,  each  containing  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  ednoational  matter,  have  been  dia- 
trihnted  gratuitously  through  the  State ;  and  in  one  year,  not  an  Almanac  was 
sold  m  Rhode  bland  without  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  ednoational  reading  attached. 
This  statement  does  not  include  the  official  dooamenti  pnUiabed  by  the  State,  not 
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the  Joarnal  of  thu  Institute,  nor  upward  of  twelve  hundred  bound  vdunies  on 
schools  and  school  systems,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  which  hare 
been  purchased  by  teachers,  or  which  have  boon  added  to  public  or  private  libra- 
ries  within  the  lost  four  years.  In  addition  to  the  printed  information  thus  dis- 
seminated, the  columns  of  the  different  newspapers  published  in  the  State,  have 
always  been  open  to  original  and  selected  articles  on  education,  and  to  notices  of 
the  proceedings  of  school  meetings. 

Tli(i  result  of  this  preparation  for  practical  legislation  and  popular 
action  in  the  several  towns  and  districts,  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 .  An  inefficient  school  system  has  been  abolished,  and  a  system  has  been 
established,  having  within  itself  capacitiinn  of  adaptation  to  large  and  small  dis- 
tricts, and  to  towns  of  widely  diiTerent  circumstances,  as  to  the  number,  occupa- 
tion, and  wealth  of  their  inbibitantH,  and  which  provides  within  itself  for  the 
est'iblishmont,  support,  and  supervision  of  schools  of  diflferent  grades,  and  for  the 
cheap  and  speedy  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  its  administration. 

After  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  working  of  the  old  school 
law  was  ascertained  by  personal  observation,  and  by  communications  from  school 
officers  in  every  town  in  the  State,  a  hi II. was  framed  by  request  of  the  General 
AHsembly  in  the  winter  of  1844,  in  which  all  that  worked  well  in  the  existing  law 
was  retained,  and  only  such  modifications  and  additions  as  experience  pointed  out 
were  introduced.  The  bill  was  reported  in  May,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  House,  before  whom  it  was  explained,  section  by  section  and  paragraph  by 
l»aragraph.  After  some  modifications,  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  and 
printed ;  and  its  discussion  postponed  till  June.  In  June,  its  consideration  was 
tjiken  up,  its  several  provisions  explained  by  the  author  of  the  bill,  before  the  two 
1  louses  in  convention,  all  questions  answered,  and  after  debate,  it  received  the 
almost  unanimous  sanction  of  the  House.  In  the  Senate,  its  consideration  was 
postponed  until  the  people  could  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  pronounce 
upon  it, — measures  having  been  taken  to  print  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  School  Commissioner  in  explanation  of  iti  provis- 
ions, and  circulated  amongst  school  officers  of  the  several  towns.  With  a  new 
legislature,  this  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  in  June,  1845,  a  fomiliar  exposi- 
tion of  its  provisions  made  by  him  (Mr.  Barnard,)  before  that  body,  the  difficulties 
suggested  by  school  committees  were  explained,  a  few  modifications  introduced, 
and  then  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  House  adopted  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate, postponing  the  operation  of  the  law  until  the  October  session  following,  that 
thei*e  might  still  be  opportunity  for  the  people  to  examine  the  Act,  and  for  the 
legislature  to  modify  its  provisions.  The  law  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
November,  1845.  No  effort  was  spared  by  this  department,  through  circulars, 
public  addresses,  and  conversations  with  school  officers,  to  make  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  system,  as  easy  as  possible,  and  to  introduce  a  nniforro 
and  efficient  administration  throughout  the  State.  To  this  end,  a  convention  of 
County  Inspectors,  Town  Committees,  and  District  Trustees,  including  the  most 
experienced  school  officers  and  teachers  of  Rhode  Island,  after  nine  months'  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  new  system,  was  held  in  Providence,  at  which  every 
difficulty  of  construction  was  presented  and  discussed,  forms  of  proceedings  from 
the  first  organization  of  a  school  district  to  the  lajnng  and  collecting  of  a  tax, 
specimens  of  school  registers,  district  and  town  school  returns,  regulations  to  be 
adopted  by  school  committees  as  to  attendance,  c1asBi6oatlon  of  scholars,  gradation 
of  schools,  books,  examination  of  teachers  and  supervision  of  schools,  were 
brought  forward  and  considered.  The  results  of  this  convention,  and  of  further 
reflection  on  the  subject,  were  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  edition  of  the  school  laws, 
and  distributed  to  every  school  officer. 

2.  Something  has  been  done  under  the  new  law  to  fiimlsh  the  public  schoob 
with  spacious,  attractive,  and  convenient  school-houses.  The  attention  of  parents 
and  school  officers  was  early,  earnestly,  and  perseveringly  called  to  the  almosl 
necessary  connection  between  a  good  8(^ool-honse  and  a  good  school,  and  to  the 
immcDse  injury  done  to  the  conSfbrt  and  health  of  ohOdren  by  the  too  ooDimoD 
D^eot  of  ventiUUidn,  temperature  and  fbmltare  of  ■dhod-rooiiii.    The  snljeflt  wm 
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iDurodaocd  into  eyery  pablio  address,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  work  of  ednoational 
improTemont.  Six  thousand  pamphlets  containing  a  variety  of  plans  of  school- 
hoosos,  for  lar^  and  small  districts,  and  for  schools  of  different  gnides,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  State.  Plans  and  details  of  construction  were  gratuitously  fur- 
nishud  to  builders  and  oommittei^.  Eflbrts  were  mmle  to  get  up  at  least  one 
model  house  in  each  county,  in  which  the  true  principles  of  school  architecture 
should  be  carried  out,  and  could  be  seen.  Men  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  in  the 
large  districts,  were  seen  and  inU-Tested  in  the  erection  of  new  and  commodious 
stnieturee — which  should  be  ornamental  to  the  village,  and  attractive  and  c<»m- 
ibrtable  to  tlio  children.  School  oommittoes  were  instructed  to  withhold  the  pub- 
lic money  from  districts  whose  houses  should  Ix^  considered  by  them  as  not  tchool- 
worthy. 

The  results  have  more  than  justified  the  practicability  of  these  and  other  efforts 
. — a  complete  renovation,  nay,  a  revolution,  having  pamed  over  the  school-houses 
of  Rhoilo  Island.  Old,  dilapidated,  repulsive,  inconvenient  houses  have  giv4>n 
place  to  new,  neat,  attractive,  and  commodious  structures  in  a  majority  of  the 
districts.  Liberal  appropriations  have  been  freely  voted,  and  men  of  business 
and  taste  have  aocepteil  the  supervision  of  the  expenditure.  Rhode  Island  can 
now  boast  of  more  good  school-houses  and  fewer  poor  ones,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number,  than  any  other  State. 

3.  Something  has  been  accomplished  in  augmenting  the  amount  of  school 
attendance,  and  especially  among  young  childr(>n  of  botn  sexes,  and  girls  of  over 
twelve  years  of  age.  More  children  attend  school — commencing  earlier  in  life 
and  continuing  bter,  and  for  a  longer  period  in  each  year.  The  statistics  on  this 
point  for  the  State  can  not  be  given  accurately — but  it  can  be  stated  generally, 
that  whenever  a  good  school-house  has  been  built,  a  good  teacher  employed,  and 
public  and  parental  interest  has  been  awakened  by  addresses  and  other  ways,  the 
attendance  has  been  increased,  at  least,  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  term  prolonged,  at 
least,  two  months  in  the  year. 

4.  Something  has  been  done  to  make  the  school  attendance  of  children  more 
profitable,  by  establishing  a  gradation  of  schools  in  the  large  districts.  Upward 
of  one  hundred  primary  schools,  under  female  t^^aohers,  have  been  opened,  for  the 
first  time,  in  village  districts,  for  the  young  children,  and  in  several  instances,  a 
high  school,  in  acMition  to  primary  and  intermediate,  has  been  established. 

5.  The  course  of  instruction  generally,  in  the  State,  is  more  thorough,  practi- 
cal, and  complete.  The  elementary  studies  are  more  attended  to, — music,  linear 
drawing,  composition,  and  mathematics  as  applied  to  practical  life,  have  been 
introduced  into  many  schools ;  and  all  of  the  studies,  in  a  majority  of  the  schools, 
are  taught  after  better  methods,  in  better  books,  and  in  many  schools,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  blackboard,  globes,  outline  maps,  and  other  means  of  illustration. 
There  is  not  a  new  school-house,  and  hardly  a  school-house  of  any  kind,  in  the 
State,  which  is  not  supplied  with  a  blackboard.  One-third  of  the  districts,  or 
the  teachers,  have  a  terrestrial  globe  and  a  set  of  outline  maps. 

6.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text  books  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  same  towns.  In  twenty-two  towns,  the  committee  have  adopted  a 
uniform  set  of  text-books,  and  in  eighteen  of  these,  measures  have  been  adopted, 
in  oo5peration  with  this  department,  by  which  these  books  have  been  introduced  at 
reduced  prices. 

7.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  the  more  extensive  and  permanent 
employment  of  weU-qnalified  teachers,  and  to  put  in  operation  agencies  by  which 
the  methods  of  instruotion  and  discipline  in  all  of  the  schools  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be  improved.  The  provision  of  the  law  requiring  teachers  to  be 
examined,  has  led  to  the  rejection,  in  one  year,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
applicants — applicants  who  would  quietly  nave  t>een  employed  by  the  districts, 
and  who  woda  have  taught  in  the  same  old  mechanical  way  as  before,  but  for  this 

!>roTision.  The  itinerating  agency  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Baker — ^his  fiimiliar,  practical 
ectores ;  his  conversations  with  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils ;  his  exhibition  of 
improved  methods,  by  olasses  of  pupils  at  public  meetings ;  and  the  methods 
adopted  in  his  own  school- room,  have  done  an  untold  amount  of  good  in  leading 
teachers  to  their  own  improvement,  and  inducing  parents  and  trustees  to  employ 
only  well  qualified  teachers.  The  Teachers*  Institntt^t  which  have  betfu  hela  in 
the  ftutnnm  of  eaoh  year,  for  three  years  past,  have  helped  to  train  the  publio  to 
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the  ftppreciation  of  good  Waohera,  aod  at  the  same  timu  to  elevate  the  standard  and 
quicken  the  spirit  of  improvement  among  teachers  themselves.  The  same 
thing  has  been  done  by  the  meeting  of  all  the  tcuehcra  of  the  same  and  the 
adjoining  towns,  for  the  consideration  of  topics  connected  with  the  classification, 
instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools.  The  reading  of  g<M>d  books  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaohiug,  more  than  thirty  volumes  of  which  have  been  brought 
'within  the  reach  of  every  instructor,  and  the  lial>it  of  visiting  each  other's 
schools,  and  especially  such  schools  as  liave  an  established  reputation,  have  helped 
to  improve  u  large  number  of  teachers.  Whenever  applied  to,  he  (Mr.  Barnard) 
had  assisted  districts  that  were  disposed  to  pay  adequate  wagi«,  in  procuring  good 
t4achers ;  and  good  teachers,  in  obtaining  desirable  situations.  No  better  service 
can  bo  rendered  the  cause  of  school  improvement  in  any  town,  than  by  introduce 
ing  into  it  a  good  teacher  of  high  moral  and  literary  qualifications.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  largo  number  of  female  teachers,  not  only  in  the  primary,  but  in  the 
district  school,  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer,  has  improved  the  disci- 
pline, the  moral  influence,  and  the  manners  of  our  public  schools. 

8.  The  public  schools  of  a  majority  of  the  towns  have  been  brought  for  the 
first  time,  under  a  general  system  of  regulations,  and  have  been  subjected  to  an 
intelligent,  energetic,  and  vigilant  supervision.  Men  of  prompt  business  habits, 
large  views  of  education,  and  a  generous  public  spirit,  have  consented  to  act  on 
the  school  committee.  Committees  have  studied  the  improvements  of  the  day, 
and  labored  to  introduce  them  into  the  schools. 

9.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  exclusive  of 
large  sums  voted  for  the  repairs  and  buihling  of  school -houses,  has  been  increased 
in  two-thirds  of  the  towns,  since  1844;  and  in  1847,  the  aggregate  amount 
raised  by  tax  in  the  State  for  the  compensation  of  teachers  alone,  was  nearly 
double  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  Genenil  Treasury  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
1H4B,  for  the  first  time  in  two  hundred  years,  every  town  in  Rhode  Island  voted 
and  collected  a  school  tax — and  it  can  not  yet  be  ascertained  that  any  town  has 
bi'en  made  poorer  by  its  appropriation,  while  it  is  certain  that  in  every  town  where 
the  appropriation  has  been  wisely  expended,  (as  it  might  have  been  in  every 
town,)  better  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  the  length  of  the  school  term  has 
been  prolonged — thus  converting  a  portion  of  the  material  wealth  of  the  town 
into  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  will  hereafter  diffuse  happiness,  create  wealth, 
and  preserve  it  from  waste. 

10.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  town,  village,  and 
district  libraries,  and  in  arranging  courses  of  popular  lectures  on  subjects  of 
science,  art,  literature,  and  practical  life. 

Before  Mr.  Barnard  left  the  State,  a  library  of  at  least  five  hundred 
volumes  had  been  secured  for  at  least  twenty-nine  out  of  the  thirty- 
two  towns ;  and,  there  were  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  work,  so 
auspiciously  begun,  would  not  be  suspended  until  every  town  and 
every  large  village  should  be  supplied  with  a  library  of  good  books, 
to  carry  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  knowledge  to  every  woiIe- 
shop  and  every  fireside. 

Seventeen  courses  of  popular  lectures  have  been  established  in  as  many  villages, 
which  have  already  awakened  a  spirit  fbr  reading,  disseminating  mnch  usefol 
inf(»rmation  on  subjects  of  practical  importance,  suggested  topics,  and  improved  the 
whole  tone  of  conversation,  and  brought  people  of  widely  differing  sentimenti  and 
habits  to  a  common  source  of  enjoyment 

11.  As  at  once  the  source  of  moat  of  the  improvements  which  have  thus  ftr 
been  made,  and  as  the  pledge  of  a  still  greater  a^dvance  in  fnture,  there  has  been 
awakened  a  good  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest  on  the  subject  of  schools 
and  education.  The  profound  apathy,  which  hung  like  a  dead  man^s  shroud  on 
the  public  heart,  has  disappeared,  and  parents  are  beginning  to  co6perate  with 
school  officers  and  teachers  in  carrying  out  the  pnrpooes  oif  the  law ;  and,  the 
school  interest  is  &st  becoming  a  prominent  interest  in  the  State.  I^  it  onoe 
beoome  tiioh,— let  hmh  read,  think,  talk,  and  act  about  H,  as  they  do  about  mak- 
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ing  moDoy,  or  oarrying  a  poliUoal  election,  or  propagating  a  oreed,  and  Rhode 
Island  will  booome  the  model  State  of  the  Union.  \  And,  why  should  she  not  T 
No  other  State  possesses  such  faoiiitics.  Her  territory  is  small,  and  every  advance 
in  one  town  or  district  can  easily  be  known,  seen,  and  felt  in  every  other.  Her 
wealth  is  abandant, — more  abundant,  and  mure  equally  distributed,  than  in  any 
other  State.  Her  population  is  conoentrated  in  villages,  which  will  admit  of  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  of  the  highest  grades.  The  occupations  of  tlie 
people  are  diverse,  and  this  is  at  onco  an  element  of  power  and  safety.  Commerce 
will  give  expansion :  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  will  give  activity, 
power,  invention,  and  skill  •,  and  agriculture,  the  prudence  and  conservatism  which 
should  belong  to  the  intellectual  oharactcT  and  habits  of  a  people.  Rhode  Island 
has  a  large  city,  to  which  the  entire  population  of  the  State  is  brought  by  business 
or  pleasure  every  year,  and  which  should  impart  a  higher  tone  of  manners,  intel- 
ligence, and  business,  than  can  exist  in  a  state  without  a  capital :  and,  fortunately. 
I^ovidenoe  has  set  a  noble  example  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  in  her  educational 
institutions, — in  the  provision  of  her  citizens  for  schools,  libraries,  and  institutions 
of  religion  and  benevolence.  Rhode  Island,  too,  has  a  history, — Iter  own  peculiar 
history,  and  her  great  names, — ^the  names  of  Williams,  and  Clark,  of  Green,  and 
Perry,  of  Brown  and  Slater,  are  a  rich  inheritance,  and  make  her  sons  and 
daughters,  who  remove  into  other  States,  proud  of  their  parental  home. 

Although  satisfied  that  a  good  beginning  had  been  made  in  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  public  instruction,  and  in  the  improved 
school  habits  of  the  people,  Mr.  Barnard  did  not  deceive  himself  or 
the  Legislature,  with  the  impression  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  voice  was  more  earnest  than  his  in  demanding 
renewed  and  continued  efforts. 

But,  let  no  Rhode  Islander  forget  the  immense  fund  of  talent  which  has  slum 
bered  in  unconsciousness,  or  been  only  half  developed,  in  the  country  towns  of  this 
State,  by  reason  of  the  defective  provision  for  general  education.  Let  the  past 
four  years  be  the  first  years  of  a  new  era, — an  era  in  which  education,  universal 
education,  the  complete  and  thorough  education  of  every  child  bom  or  living  in 
the  State,— shall  be  realized.  Let  the  problem  be  solved, — ^how  much  waste  by 
vice  and  crime  can  be  prevented,  how  much  the  productive  power  of  the  State 
can  be  augmented,  how  far  happy  homes  can  be  multiplied  by  the  right  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  proportionate  development  of  the  intellectual 
fiioultief  of  every  child ;  how  much  more,  and  how  much  better,  the  hand  can 
work  when  directed  by  an  intelligent  mind  ;  how  inventions  for  abridging  labor 
can  be  multiplied  by  cultivated  and  active  thought ;  in  fine,  how  a  State  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  can  be  made  equal  to  a  State  of  ten  times  that 
number, — can  be  made  truly  an  Empire  State,  ruling  by  the  supremacy  of  mind, 
and  the  moral  sentiments.  All  this  can  be  accomplished  by  filling  the  State  with 
educated  mothers,  well  qualified  teachers,  and  good  books,  and  bringing  these 
mighty  agencies  to  bear  directly,  and  under  the  most  fovorable  circumstances,  upon 
every  child  and  every  adult. 

Aa  fellow-laborers  in  a  common  field,  he  would  say  to  all,  teachers,  school  offi- 
cers, and  citizens,  persevere  in  the  measures  which  have  thus  fitr  been  adopted, 
and  adopt  others  more  efficient.  Act  directly,  and,  by  all  available  means,  on  the 
pnblio  mind  ;  quicken,  enlighten,  and  direct  aright  the  popular  intelligence,  as  the 
sonroe  of  all  practical  legislaition,  and  judicious  action  on  the  subject  of  schools. 
Secure  every  advance  in  popular  intelligence  and  feeling  by  judicious  legal  enact- 
ment,— for  public  sentiment  and  action  will  not  long  remain  in  advance  of  the  law. 
See  to  it,  that  the  children  of  the  State,  and  especially  those  who  live  in  the  lanes 
and  alleys  of  your  city,  or  labor  in  your  mills  and  shops,  are  gathered  regularly, 
during  their  school  yean,  into  good  schools.  Establish  institutions  of  industry, 
and  relbrmation,  for  vagrant  children,  and  juvenile  oriminab.  Educate  well,  if 
yon  can  educate  only  one  sex,  the  female  children,  so  that  every  home  shall  have 
an  educated  mother.  Bring  the  mighty  stimulus  of  the  living  voice,  and  weU- 
rnatured  thought  on  f^reat  moral,  acientific,  literary,  and  practical  topics,  to  bear 
>n  the  whole  ooromimity,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  together  to  listen  to  popular 
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lectares.  lotrtMluoc  into  oTery  town,  and  every  family,  the  fijeai  and  the  good  of 
all  paet  time,  of  this  and  other  countrieii,  by  means  of  public  libraries  c^  well- 
selected  books.  And,  above  all,  provide  for  the  professional  trainiof;;,  the  perma- 
nent employment  and  reasonable  compensation  of  teachers,  and,  especially,  of  female 
teachers,  for  upon  their  agency  in  popular  education  must  we  rely  for  a  higher 
style  of  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  culture. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  for  Mr.  Barnard  to  resign  before  he  had  fully 
consummated  his  plans  and  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  public 
education  in  Rhode  Island ; — efficient  regulations  to  secure  the  punc- 
tual and  regular  attendance  of  all  children  of  a  suitable  age,  in  some 
school,  public  or  private; — a  library  of  books  of  reference  for  the 
teacher  and  older  scholars  in  every  school,  and  of  circulation  in  every 
village ; — a  a)urse  of  popular  lectures  adapted  to  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation and  employment  of  each  section  of  the  State,  as  supplementary 
to  the  instruction  of  the  schools  ; — a  public  high  school  in  every  town, 
for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  with  a  course  of  study  preparatory,  on  the 
one  hand,  for  admission  to  college,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  pursuit 
of  navigation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  the  mechanic  arts; — State 
scholarships,  to  entitle  deserving  young  men  from  any  town,  to  the 
privileges  of  a  literary  or  scientific  course  in  the  university,  or  in 
county  seminaries,  to  be  established  for  this  purpose; — a  series  of 
educational  and  charitable  associations  to  be  aided  by  the  Stite  to 
meet  special  wants,  viz. :  an  orphan  agency,  to  seek  out  the  right  sort 
of  families,  in  which  to  place  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  for  a 
good  industrial  and  domestic  training ; — a  school  of  industry  for  truant, 
idle,  and  neglected  children  before  they  have  become  tainted  or  con- 
victed of  crime ; — a  reform  school  for  young  criminals,  distributed  in 
small  rural  colonies,  or  families,  where  they  can  be  subjected  to 
restraint  and  supervision,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  humanizing 
influences  of  domestic  life ;  a  house  of  refuge  for  adult  criminals  to 
pass  a  period  of  severe  but  voluntary  probation,  and  support  them- 
selves for  a  time,  until  they  could  again  enter  society  with  confirmed 
habits  of  temperance,  industry,  and  self-control,  and  by  a  reasonable  hope 
of  escaping  or  withstanding  the  temptations  by  which  they  originally 
fell ; — and,  training  institutions,  or  classes  of  special  study  and  prac- 
tice, not  only  for  teachers  of  public  schools,  but  for  conductors  of  the 
several  special  schools  above  enumerated.  Mr.  Barnard,  however,  was 
not  permitted  to  prosecute  his  undertaking  any  further.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  supplanting  an  inefficient  and  imperfect  system  of  public 
schools  by  one  which  possessed  great  capabilities  of  adaptation  to  the 
differing  circumstances  of  city  and  country,  and  had  gathered  about 
its  administration,  public  confidence.  The  state  of  his  health  precluded 
his  discharging  any  longer,  satis&ctorily  to  himself,  the  labors  he^bad 

before  performed.    He  was  urged  on  every  band  to  dinunisli  the 

SI 
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Sphere  of  his  activity,  and  still  retain  the  general  direction  of  the  eda* 
cational  movement,  so  happily  begun  under  his  auspices.  But,  with 
a  feverish  anxiety  to  work  out  to  the  full  circumference  of  his  duty  in 
any  official  position,  he  knew  there  would  be  no  rest  to  body  or  mind 
until  he  was  out  of  office,  and  he  therefore  tendered  his  resignation. 
He  did  not  write  out  his  final  report,  as  he  had  contemplated  doing, 
but  was  invited  by  the  Legislature  to  make  an  oral  communication  to 
the  two  Houses  in  Joint  Convention,  on  the  condition  and  improve- 
ment of  the  public  schools.  His  address  on  this  occasion  is  character- 
ized by  the  Providence  Journal  ^*  as  most  eloquent  and  impressive,  and 
was  listened  to,  for  nearly  two  hours,  with  almost  breathless  attention." 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Governor  was  instructed 
to  communicate  the  same  to  Mr.  Barnard :  — 

ReeoWed,  nnanimonsly,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Gh^neral  Assembly  be  given  to 
the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  for  the  able,  faithful,  and  judicious  manner  in  which  he 
has,  for  the  last  five  years,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Pnblio  Schools 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

"  There  are  few  spectacles,'*  says  a  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review,  on  the  recent  school  movement  in  Rhode  Island,  "  more  wor- 
thy to  excite  an  ardent  yet  rational  enthusiasm,  than  the  movement 
of  a  commonwealth,  in  a  united  purpose,  and  with  resolute  will, 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  any  important  end  touching  the  moral 
or  intellectual  welfare  of  its  citizens.  When  the  value  of  the  object 
is  perceived  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  accepted  by  them  as  an 
interest  for  which  they  care  and  are  ready  to  labor,  our  hopen  for  the 
progress  of  the  race  are  confirmed  and  elevated.  But,  when  a  people 
are  seen  to  recognize  a  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  education, 
and,  with  one  mind  to  take  vigorous  and  rapid  measures  for  its 
removal,  they  deserve  indeed  the  highest  praise.  The  efibrte  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  for  their  schools  have  been  peculiar,  in  res- 
pect to  the  work  which  they  had  to  accomplish^  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
reform,  to  the  unanimity  and  zeal  with  which  it  has  been  executed,  to 
the  permanent  results  which  have  been  attained,  and  to  the  still 
higher  promise  for  the  future,  of  which  these  results  give  the 
assurance.'' 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Barnard  had  determined  to  retire 
from  the  office  of  School  Commissioner,  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
through  a  committee  appointed  at  the  several  Institutes,  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1849,  presented  him  a  silver  pitcher,  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  respect  and  friendship,  and  off  their  appreciation  of  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  the  interest  which  he  had  ever  taken 
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in  their  professional  improvement  and  individual  welflEire.    The  follow- 
ing correspondence  took  place  on  the  occasion :  — 

To  Hon.  Henry  Barnard^  CommiBnoner  of  PubHe  SehooU. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^The  teachers  assembled  at  the  several  Institatea  which  were  held 
in  the  State  daring  the  past  year,  on  learning  your  intention  of  closing  your  oflS- 
cial  connection  with  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island,  appointed  the  undersigned  a 
committee  to  express  their  regret  at  your  departure,  and  to  present  you  some  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  your  services  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  the  inter- 
est which  you  have  always  manifested  in  their  professional  improvement  and  indi> 
vidual  welfare. 

Of  the  extent  of  your  labors  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  thorough  re-organiza. 
tion  of  our  system  of  public  schools,  and  in  encountering  successfully  the  many 
difficulties  incident  to  the  working  of  a  new  system,  few  of  us  can,  probably,  be 
aware. 

But,  we  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  Teachers* 
Institutes,  which  have  from  time  been  held  by  your  appointment,  and  provided 
(too  often,  we  fear,  at  your  expense)  with  skillful  and  experienced  instructors  and 
practical  lecturers;  and,  of  the  many  books  and  pamphlctB  on  education  and 
teaching,  which  you  have  scattered  broadcast  over  the  State. 

We  can  speak,  too,  of  what  the  teachers  of  the  State  know  from  daily  observa- 
tion,— many  of  them  from  happy  experience,— of  the  great  change, — nay,  revolu- 
tion,— which  you  have  wrought  in  our  school  architecture ;  by  which,  old,  dilapi> 
dated,  and  unsightly  district  school-houses  have  given  way  for  the  many  new, 
attractive,  commodious,  and  healthy  ediBoes  which  now  adorn  our  hills  and 
valleys. 

We  have  seen,  too,  and  felt  the  benefits  of  the  more  numerous  and  regular 
attendance  of  scholars,  of  the  uniformity  of  text-books,  the  more  vigilant  super- 
vision of  school  committees,  and  the  more  lively  and  intelligent  interest  and  co> 
operution  of  parents  in  our  labors,  which  have  been  brought  about  mainly  by  your 
ef&rts. 

The  fruits  of  your  labors  may  also  be  seen  in  the  courses  of  popular  lectures 
which  are  now  being  held,  and  in  the  well-selected  town,  village,  and  district 
libraries,  which  you  have  assisted  in  establishing,  and  which  are  already  scatter- 
ing their  life-giving  influence  through  our  beloved  State. 

In  the  consciousness  of  having  been  the  main  instrumentality  in  effecting  theae 
changes,  for  which  the  generations  yet  unborn  will  bless  your  memory,  you  have 
your  own  best  reward.  But,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Institutes,  we  ask 
you  to  accept  the  accompanying  gift,  as  a  small  token  o(  gratitude  for  theae  your 
labors,  of  their  personal  regard  and  friendship,  and  of  their  appreciation  cf  your 
services  m  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  and  to  our  profession  in  particular. 
We  only  wish  it  were  more  worthy  of  your  acceptance. 

Receive  it,  Sir,  with  our  best  wishes  for  your  welfiire.  May  your  future  course 
be  as  honorable  to  yourself,  as  the  past  has  been  useful  to  the  children  and  youth 
of  Rhode  Island. 

And,  believe  us.  Sir,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  your  sincere  and 
obedient  servants, 

Robert  Allvn,  Jinks  Mowry,  Solomon  P.  Wells,  Fanny  J.  Burob,  Janb 

FiFiBLn,  Sylvester  Patterson,  George  W.  Doooe. 

Providenoe,  January  30, 1849. 

Providence,  January  31, 1849. 

To  Messrs.  AUyn^  fc, 

I  feel  deeply  impressed  by  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  your  oommunksation 
of  the  30th  instant,  and  by  the  elegant  and  valuable  present  which  accompanied 
the  flame,  in  the  name  of  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  of  Rhode  IsUmd.  I  shall 
ever  bear  in  grateful  remembrance  the  numberless  acts  of  peraonal  kindness  and 
willing  codperation  in  my  official  labors  which  I  have  received  fh)m  teachers  both 
of  public  and  private  schoolfl  sinoe  my  first  connection  with  the  cause  of  education 
in  thia  State,  and  I  accept  thia  parting  testimonial  of  their  fKendship,  and  too  par- 
tial appreoiatioD  of  my  labon,  as  CommissioDer  of  Public  Sohoob,  with  a  aenae  of 
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obligatioD  greater  than  I  can  oxprcra.  If,  during  the  past  5ve  years,  anything  haii 
been  done  to  increase  the  focilitics  hr  individual  and  profeisional  improvement 
enjoyed  by  toaohera,  and  to  raise  the  social  and  pecuniary  estimation  in  which 
their  scryioes  are  held  and  rewarded  ;  if  any  advance  has  been  made  toward  the 
better  organization  and  administration  of  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  the  more 
thorough,  complete,  and  practical  education  of  the  whole  people,  those  K'sults  are 
the  sum  total  of  innumerable  contributions,  all  of  them  as  meritorious,  and  many 
of  them,  I  doubt  not,  more  important  than  my  own.  Bvery  teacher  who  hns, 
with  or  without  the  help  of  books,  institutes,  and  sjrmpathizing  friends,  made  his 
school  better  than  he  found  it :  every  school  ofiicer  who  has  aimed  faithAiUy  to 
understand  and  execute  all  the  details  in  the  local  administration  of  th(>  new  sys- 
tem ;  every  person  who,  by  his  voioc,  his  pen,  his  vote,  his  pecuniary  aid,  or  his 
personal  influence,  has  contributed  to  the  earnest  awakening  of  the  I.«pgislature 
and  the  people  to  the  importance  of  this  much-negleoted  public  interest,  and  in 
fevor  of  liberal  and  efficient  measures  of  educational  reform,  has  lab«ir(*d  with  me 
in  a  common  field  of  usefulness,  and  is  entitled  to  whatever  of  credit  may  be 
attached  to  a  sucoessftil  beginning  of  the  enterprise. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  ever-extending  results  of  educational  labor,  that  if 
a  successful  beginning  has  been  made  in  any  department  of  this  field,  no  mattvr 
how  small  may  be  the  measure  of  success,  we  should  fool  amply  rewarded  for  our 
exertions,  and,  with  love,  hope,  and  patience  in  our  hearts,  we  should  hold  on  and 
hold  out  to  the  end.  Whoever  elf«  may  fail  or  fisdter,  may  every  teacher  in  the 
StatA)  persevere  until  Rhode  Island  stands  acknowledged  before  the  world  the 
model  State,  for  her  wise  system  of  popular  education.  Then  will  her  workshops 
be  filled  with  intelligent,  inventive,  and  contented  laborers ;  her  cities  and  villages 
be  crowned  with  institutions  of  religion,  benevolence,  and  charity,  and  every  home 
throughout  her  borders  be  made  a  circle  of  unfading  smiles. 

The  cause  of  true  education,  of  the  complete  education  of  every  human  being, 
without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune,  is  worthy  of  the  concentration 
of  all  our  powers,  and,  if  need  be,  of  any  sacriflce  of  time,  money,  and  labor,  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  in  its  behalf.  Ever  since  the  Great  Teacher  conde- 
scended to  dwell  among  men,  the  progress  of  this  cause  has  In'en  upward  and 
onward,  and  its  final  triumph  has  been  longed  for,  and  prayed  for,  and  believed  in, 
by  every  lover  of  his  raoe.  And,  although  there  is  much  that  is  dark  and  dispair- 
ing  in  the  past  and  present  condition  of  society,  yet,  when  we  study  the  nature  of 
education,  and  the  necessity  and  capabilities  of  improvement  all  around  us,  with 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy  in  our  hands,  and  with  the  evidence  of  what  has 
already  been  accomplished,  the  future  rises  bright  and  glorious  before  us ;  and,  on 
its  forehead  is  the  morning  star,  the  herald  of  a  better  day  than  has  yet  dawned 
CO  oar  world.  In  this  sublime  possibility, — nay,  in  the  sure  word  of  God, — let  us, 
in  our  hours  of  doubt  and  despondency,  reassure  our  hope,  strengthen  our  fiuth, 
and  confirm  the  unconquerable  will.  The  cause  of  education  can  not  fiiil,  unless 
all  the  laws  which  have  heretofore  governed  the  progress  of  society  shall  cease  to 
operate,  and  Christianity  shall  prove  to  be  a  fable,  and  liberty  a  dream.  May  we 
all  hasten  on  its  final  triumph  by  following  the  example  of  the  Groat  Teacher,  in 
doing  good  according  to  our  means  and  opportunity ;  and,  may  each  strive  to 
deserve,  at  the  end  of  life,  the  epitaph  of  one,  *  in  whose  death  mankind  lost  a 
friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy.' 

With  renewed  assuranoo  of  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  expressed  in  your 
oommnnioatwn,  and  for  the  honor  of  this  present,  and,  with  my  best  wishes  for 
the  individual  welftre  of  every  teacher  in  the  State,  I  remain 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

HufHT  Barnakd. 

Mr.  Biunard  was  requested  by  a  committee  of  citizens  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  which  was  painted 
by  Lincohi,  of  Providence,  and  presented  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society. 
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In  December,  1844,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  hold  at  Providonoe,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Henry  Barnard,  State  Agent  of  Public  Schools,  to  (."onsider  the 
subject  of  a  State  organization  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation. Nathan  Bishop  presided,  and  Messrs.  John  Kingsbury,  U.  Day,  A. 
Perry,  N.  Bishop,  and  J.  J.  Stimpson  were  appointed  a  connuittee  to  report 
upon  the  formation  of  a  "  State  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Public  School  Edu- 
cation." On  January  2l8t,  1845,  a  second  meeting  was  called  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Wilkins  [Tpdike  presiding,  when  a  report  was  made  in  favor 
of  such  an  association,  and  a  discunsion  followed,  from  Messrs.  U.  Barnard,  N. 
Bishop,  T.  C.  Hartshorn,  W.  Gammoll,  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  W.  Updike,  and  J.  8. 
Tourtellott.  A  draft;  of  a  constitution  for  an  Association,  to  be  styled  the 
"  Rhode  Inland  Institute  of  Instruction,"  was  presented  by  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  Barnard, 
N  Bishop,  J.  T.  Sisson,  J.  Kingsbury,  A.  Bosworth,  T.  R.  Hazard,  W.  Gammell, 
and  (t.  King. 

On  the  2Uh  of  January,  1846,  was  held  the  FirM  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  W. 
Updike  in  the  chair.  The  committee  reported  favorably  on  the  draft  of  a  Oon- 
Htitution  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard,  which  was  adopted.  After  remarks  uptm 
"  r.c  generiU  interests  of  EdtuatUm  in  Jituxle  Inland"  by  Messrs.  II.  Barnard,  F. 
Wayland,  A.  Caswell,  C.  Fanmm,  Osgood,  J.  T.  Sisson,  N.  Bisliop,  and  0.  G. 
Perry,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers. 

Second  Meeting. — January  28th,  1846,  at  Providence. 

An  election  of  officers  was  made,  and  John  Kingsbury  chosen  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute.  The  officers  elected  at  this  and  tlie  subsequent  annual 
meetings  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  list  (A.)  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute. 

Prof!  Gammell  offered  resolutions  commendatory  of  the  objects  of  the  Insti- 
tuUij  which  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  L.  Haile,  J.  &  Pitman,  R  Day,  C.  IfVr- 
num,  H.  Barnard,  N.  Bishop,  G.  L.  Dwight,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Watermaa 

Third  Meeting.— ¥ehm&ry  19th,  1846,  at  Bast  Greenwich. 
Addresses  upon  "  The  Educational  wants  of  Rhode  Island,"  by  W.  Updike,  and 
H.  Barnard. 
Remarks  upon  "  The  Importance  of  Education,"  by  &  Vernon,  and  J.  Durfee. 

Fowrth  Meeting.— Februarj  28th,  and  March  1st  and  2d,  1845,  at  Woonsocket 
Addresses  upon  "  The  GondUion  of  Schools  in  Rhode  Island,"  by  W.  Updike, 
and  H.  Barnard;  "  The  evils  of  a  misdirected  Education,"  by  H.  Barnard. 

Discussions  upon  "  School-houses ;  their  location,  construction,  ttc."  by  Mewrs. 
J.  B.  Tallman,  0.  Famum,  a  8w  Greene,  W.  A.  Steere,  A.  Harkness,  J.  Kings- 
bury, J.  D.  Giddings,  and  H.  Barnard;  ^^  The  causes  of  Failure  in  Tfeocfctn^," 
by  J.  Kingsbury;  '' Method  of  teaching  Spelling,"  by  Messra  Barnard,  Farnum, 
G.  C,  Wilson,  T.  Davis,  and  a  Bushee;  ''Method  of  teaching  Readina,"  by 
Messrs.  Barnard,  Farnum,  Giddings,  and  others ;  ''  Music  as  a  branch  of  Edu' 
cation  in  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  a  W.  Ooggsball,  Tallman,  Gidduigs  and  Barnard; 
''Means  of  securing  Regularity  and  Punctuality  of  Attendance,"  by  Rev.  J.  Boy- 
den  ;    "  Methods  of  conductmg  School  Examinations,"  by  H.  BiEunard. 

Fifth  Meeting.— J\me  25th  and  26th,  1845,  at  Newport 
Addresses  by  Messrs.  Gammell,  Thayer,  lu  E  Smith,  Brooka^  Barnard,  F. 
Brown,  B.  Clark,  Terry,  and  J.  a  TourteUott 
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SixtJi  Meeting. — September  12tb,  1845,  at  Warren. 

Discussions  upon  school  subjects,  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  T.  R  Hazard,  Dr. 
Moore,  Hathaway,  J.  P  Tustin,  and  others. 

Addresses  upon  "  The  connection  between  Coutmon  School  Education  and  State 
Prosperity"  by  Prof.  Gammell ;  "  Ifow  Parents  may  second  (lie  efforts  of  Tsach' 
ers"  by  Rev.  T.  Shepard'  '^Methods  of  securing  the  regular  Attendance  of  Pit- 
piis^"  by  A.  Perry,  followed  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Tustin,  and  others. 

Seventh  Meeting.— 8eptem\)CT  19th  and  20th,  1845,  at  Valley  Palls. 

Remarks  upon  "A  jUan  of  Grndatijm  for  Schooii"  by  Messra  Biimard  and 
Bishop;  "Stability  of  pojndiition promotpd  by  good  Srhotds,^''  by  T.  M.  Burgess; 
"Punctuality  and  regularity  of  Attrndnnre^"  by  Messrs.  H.  Day  and  J.  T.  Siason. 

Discussions  on  "Methods  of  managing  ami  discijdining  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  G. 

A.  Willard,  Crowell,  J.  B.  Tallman,  Sisstm,  Kinjrabury,  Fariium,  Clay,  liarkness, 
Giddings,  Wilkinson,  Benson,  and  T.  Davis;  ''Methods  of  Improveuumt  of  the 
Schools  of  the  Village"  by  Messra  Kinp^abury,  Bishop,  and  Day. 

Eighth  Meeting. — September  26th  and  27th,  1845,  at  Chcpachet 
Addresses  on  "Public  Schools  the  only  nvaihddf  in  fans  of  a  General  Educa- 
tion^"  by  J.  Kingsbury;  *"The  imjuyrtance  of  Mortd  Eduralion"  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Cheney;  "  My  experience  as  a  Pupil  and  a  Tenrhfr,''  by  (I  P'amnm;  "  The  im- 
portance of  a  radical  change  in  our  System  nf  Piddir  J'Jtlnmfwn,'^  by  H.  Barnard, 
followed  by  Meesr&  Perry,  D.  G.  Grosvc^nor,  and  Tourtellott 

Ninth  Meeting. — September  .30th,  1845,  at  OIneyvillc. 

Address  "  On  ScJiools  good  eiumgh  for  the  Rirh^  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
Poor"  by  R  Barnard. 

Discussions  by  Messrs.  Farnum,  Day,  and  liarkness. 

Remarks  on  "  The  importance  of  jniyimj  rr.sjtecl  to  the  TrncJicr\s  offic^^^^  by  0. 
AngelL 

Thnth  Meeting. — October  4th,  1845,  at  Pawtuxct 

Addresses  "  On  (fie  importavcr  of  gradation  of  Schfxds"  by  N.  Bishop  and  H. 
Barnard;  On  "  Uniformity  of  education  necessary  to  solid  eqnilihrium"  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Osgood. 

Remarks  on  "  The  warming  of  school-houses" by  Messrs.  Hartshorn  and  Bar- 
nard. 

Elevenffi  i/ee^ng.— October  Yth,  1845,  at  Fruit  Hia 

Addroesos  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Bishop,  Day,  Harkness  and  Belden. 

Twelfth  MeeHng.'-Octoher  10th,  1845,  at  Scituate. 

Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  E.  W.  Baker,  and  Rev.  H.  Quimby. 

Thirteenth  Meeting.— October  14th,  1845,  at  Foster,  Hemlock  Village. 
Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Barnard,  and  others;  on  "  Town  lAbrariea^^^ 
by  H.  Barnard. 

Fourteenth  Meeting. — October  30th,  1845,  at  Kingston. 

Address  on  "  The  value  of  a  good  education  in  a  commercial  point  of  view^**  by 
Dr.  Wayland. 

Remarks  on  "  Educational  wants  and  defects,"  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  W. 
S.  Baker;  "  The  proper  construction  of  school-houses  "  by  Messrs.  Colgrove  and 
Vernon;  "The  means  and  importance  of  securing  good  teachers"  by  Messra 
Goodwin,  Davis,  and  Baker;  "  The  means  of  increaaing  the  effectiveness  ofschoolB 
in  the  coming  winter"  by  H.  Barnard. 

Fifteenth  Meeting.— December  19th  and  20th,  184',  at  Bristol 

Addresses  upon  "  Punctuality"  and  other  subjects,  by  Messrs.  Elingsbury,  N. 

B.  Cook,  T.  Shepard,  Sykes,  J.  Gushee,  Bosworth,  Bishop,  and  Barnard. 
Discussions  upon  '*  Methods  of  Discipline  and  Instruction," 

Sixteenth  Meeting — sicx)KD  annual  ioebtino. — January  15th,  1846,  at  Prov- 
idence. 
Reports  ftom  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee;  Election  of  Officera 
Remarks  by  Messrs.  T.  Shepard,  W.  Russell,  of  Boston,  Dr.  Wayland,  Vernon, 
Updike,  Bishop,  Caswell,  Barnard,  and  othera 
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SItverUeenth  Meeting. — January  30th  and  Slat,  1846,  at  Pawtucket 

Remarks  on  "  Who  should  be  employed  as  Public  School  Teachera^^^  hj  N. 
Bishop;  "  The  rvjhts  of  children  to  an  Education,"  by  H.  Day;  "  The  duiy  of 
Parents  in  regard  to  School  Discipline^^^  by  Dr.  Carpenter. 

DiscuHsious  on  "  Neatness  in  School-houses,^  by  Messrs.  G.  G.  Wilson,  G.  A. 
Willard,  Giddin^  Wickes,  and  Siason;  "  Tlie  classification  of  Schools  and  we 
of  Monitors^"  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Giddings,  Perry,  Wilkinson,  Benson,  and 
Wicki*8;  "  r/i/'  iudiu!  of  FenuUe  TsurJii^rs"  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Blodgett,  Bounds, 
Willard,  Wilkinson,  and  Boyden ;  "  The  we  of  the  Bible  as  a  School  Book,"  by 
Messrs.  J.  Boyden,  Hyde,  Blodjjett,  Rounds,  Willard,  Pamaworth,  Wickoa, 
Perry,  and  Pamura ;  "  Corporal  Punishment,"  by  Messrs.  Day,  Pamum,  Perry, 
Willard,  SisHon,  Wilson,  Rounds,  Benson,  and  Barnard. 

Addresses  by  Messrs.  Willard,  Sisson,  and  Barnard. 

EighteenVi  Afeeting — THIRD  ANNUAL  MBBTINO. — January  7tb,  1847,  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Reports  from  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee ;  Election  of  Officersi 

liesolved,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Way  land,  that  Uie  Board  of  the  Institute  take 
measures  to  promote  the  establishment  of  District  School  Libraries  through  the 
State. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  memoriiUize  the  Legislature  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  "  Journal  of  the  R.  1.  Institute  of  In- 
struction "  to  the  districta 

Remarks  on  "  The.  Improvemertts  effected  in  the  Scliools  of  Rfiode  Island,"  by 
Mt'ssrs.  T.  IL  Vail,  Whipple,  A.  Ballon,  A.  J.  Manchester,  Baker,  Bishop,  and 

IluiltiT 

Nineteenth  Afeetiwj.— February  6th,  1847,  at  Smithfield. 
Addroas  by  W.  U|)dike. 

Discuasion  on  "  Afetfiods  of  Government  available  in  the  OowUry,"  by  MeesTBL 
Fnrnum,  (liddinga,  and  Harkness. 
Lesson  in  Elocution,  by  P.  Russell. 

TioentieVi  Meethuj. — Pebruary  19th,  1847,  at  Apponaug  Yillaga 
Addresses  by  Messra  Kingsbury,  Updike,  Baker,  and  Barnard. 
Lecture  on  Elocution,  by  P.  RusseU. 

Twenty 'first  Meeting.— February  20th,  1847,  at  Knightsville. 
Addresses  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Baker,  Kingsbury,  and  Updike. 
Lecture  on  Elocution,  by  P.  Russell 
Drill  of  the  pupils  of  W.  S.  Baker,  in  Elocution  and  Arithmetio. 

Tu>enty-second  Meeting. — Pebruary  27th,  1847,  at  Johnston. 
Addresses  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Harkness,  Whiting,  Waterman,  Baker,  and 
Updike. 

Tiventy-third  Meeting.—Uarch  19th,  1847,  at  Crampton  Mills. 
Address,  by  Mr.  Whitney. 
Discussions. 

Exercises  in  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Smging,  fta,  by  the  scholars  of  several 
neighboring  schools,  by  Mr.  Baker. 

Twenty-fourth  if<?fi^'»^.— September  11th,  1847,  at  Chepachet,  on  occaabn  of 
tlie  dedication  of  a  new  school  building. 

Address  on  '^Architecture  as  connected  with  Education,"  by  J.  Kingsbunr; 
"  Th/'  Advantages  of  a  good  Education  to  Individuals  and  the  Oommtmity,"  by 
Dr.  Wayland. 

Remarks  on  "  The  relaOona  of  Parents  and  Ihachera,"  by  Menrs.  Bishop^ 
Powle,  and  Brown. 

noenty-fifth  Meeting— roxJBTH  AHiruAL  MmnNO.— January  2l8t  and  26th, 
1848,  at  Providence. 

Reports  from  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee. 

Remarks  on  "  Progress  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island,"  by  Menrs.  VaiL  Updike, 
Sisson,  Barnard,  and  Biahop;  **  Ibwn  Libraries  and  Popular  Leetm^  bj  Mr 
Osgood;  '' The  duties  of  Parents  to  their  Schools,"  by  N,  BiOiO^ 
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Address  on  "  The  Progress  and  Condition  of  Schooh  in  Rhode  Island^^^  by  H. 
Barnard. 

J\veniy-sixth  Meeting. — At  Newport 

Remarks  on  "  I%e  CkmdiHon  of  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Updike,  Weedon,  Btat- 
nard,  and  Whipple. 

Twenty-seventh  Meeting — pipth  annual  misrtino. — January  29th,  1849,  at 
Providence. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee;  Election  of  Officers. 

Resolved,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Gaminell  (diacuRsed  on  the  two  previous  meet- 
ings), that  Education  in  Rhode  Island  will  need  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  continued  attention  of  our  efficient  commisHioner,  and  ttie  hearty 
cocJperation  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 

Remarks  on  "  77/e  Condition  and  Stnti.sh'cs  of  Edwation  in  the  StaU"  by  H. 
Barnard ;  "  Feindie  Tforhers,"  by  Messrs  Bishop  and  Baker ;  "  The  Condition  of 
Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Porter,  Hartsliorn,  and  Hall. 

Twenby-eighih  Meeting. — February  5th,  1849,  at  Providence. 

Address  on  "  Ttie  Origin  of  t)^  Public  Schttols  of  Pmridt-nte,"  by  E.  M.  Stone. 

Remarks  on  "  The  Condition  of  SrhooLs,'^  by  Messrs.  (^lark.  Barber,  Baker, 
Cranston,  and  S.  Patterson ;  "  The  need  of  Evening  Sdtoobi  in  Proviilence,  by  E. 
M.  Stone. 

A  committee  appointed  (Messrs.  Hart.sliom,  Dumont,  Shepard,  Updike,  and 
Harrifl)  to  prepare  a  statement  respecting  tlic  acliool  fund,  and  memorialize  the 
peoplo  upon  the  importance  of  leaving  it  intact. 

Voted,  unanimously,  that  the  presi(iont  express  to  Mr.  Barnard,  on  his  re- 
signation of  the  office  of  Conmiissionor  of  Publif  Sc'hools.  the  liigh  sense  enter- 
tained by  the  Institute,  of  his  labors  m  Iwhalfof  the  Institute)  and  of  the  State. 

Twenty^inlh  Meeting — sixth  annual  MEi-rriK^}. — .January  18tli  and  24th, 
1 850,  at  Providen(K}. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Address  on  "  A  KortncU  ScJiool  i»  connection  with  Bronm  University"  by  N. 
Bishop,  with  remarks  by  Dr.  Wayland,  and  others. 

Resolutions  approving  of  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  Scliool,  recom- 
mending monthly  meetings  from  Octol>er  to  MaR»h,  with  lectures,  Ac. 

Thirtieth  Meeting. — ^February  1st,  1850,  at  Providence. 

Lecture  on  "  Tfie  Duties  and  Qualijimtions  of  Thachers^"  by  W.  D.  Swan,  with 
remarks  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Bishop,  Mowry,  and  others. 

Thirty-first  Meeting. — March  8th,  1850,  at  Providence. 

Address  on  "  Guyot^s  Physical  Geography"  by  J.  Kingsbury,  followed  by 
Messrs.  Perry  and  Goodwin. 

Thirty-second  Meeting, — October  18th,  1850,  at  Providence. 
Address  on  "  The  Brain,"  by  Dr.  Ray. 

Ttiirty-third  Meeting. — November  1st,  1850,  at  Providence. 
Address  on  ^  The  True  Teacher,"  by  J.  D.  Philbrick. 

Thirty-fourth  Meeting. — January  17tli,  1861,  at  Providence. 

Address  on  "  The  relations  of  Parents  to  their  Children  in  regard  to  Educa- 
tion," by  N.  Bishop. 

Remarks  on  "  The  OondiHon  of  the  poor  Children  of  Ptovidence,"  by  variooB 
speakers. 

Ttiirty-fifth  Meetkig—m.YVSTB.  ankual  ubkting. — ^February  9tb,  1851,  at 
Providence. 

Report  from  the  Treasurer;  Officers  elected. 

Lecture  on  "  The  facilities  enjoyed  by  Rhode  I^and  for  promoting  OmUMO' 
tion,"  by  Dr.  Wayland. 

Thirty-sixth  Meeting — eiohth   annual   mebtiko.— January  23d,   1862,  at 
Providence. 
Election  of  Offioen. 
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Addreas  on  "  The  Harmony  of  Public  Schools  wUh  our  InsHtuHons,"  by  Dr. 
Sears. 

T7iirty'Sev€fUh  Meeting.— February  20th,  1862,  at  Providenoe. 
Lecture  on  "  Lhraiwing,''  by  Prof.  Whitaker. 

Tfiirty-eighOi  Meeting.— ^ATch  19th,  1852,  at  Providence. 
Address  on  "  G  ography^^'  by  Prof.  Guyot. 

Thirty-ninth  M  etiJig. —Xi>n\  2d,  1862,  at  Providence. 
Address  on  "  Teadiing  Aritfinietic"  by  D.  P.  CJolburn. 

Fortieth  Meeting — ninth  annual  mkbtino. — January  19th,  1853,  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Address  on  "  The  need  of  Compulsory  Laws  for  attendance  at  School^^^  by  J. 
Bates;  "  ScJuxd  Instrwtion  in  Manners,'^  by  G.  H.  Tillinghast 

Forty-first  Meeting— rmiTB  ANNUAL  MEBTINO. — January  llih,  1854,  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Klection  of  Officers. 

Address  on  "  f>lnmfional  Progress,  and  the  need  of  a  Board  of  EtbicaMon,'^  by 
J.  Kinp?bury,  with  rcmarks  by  Mosarn.  S.  S.  Green,  E.  R.  Potter,  A.  Perry,  and 
E.  M.  Stone,  upon  a  State  Normal  School,  Moral  and  Physical  Education,  and 
S<*hool  Examinations. 

Rt'port  from  G.  H.  Tillinghast  advising  the  use  of  a  text-book  entitled  the 
'•  Morals  of  Manners," 

Remarks  on  "  Beading^^*  by  Mr.  Sumner,  of  the  Nonnal  School. 

Forty-sf^ond  Meeting — ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  mketino. — January  24th,  26th, 
and  2Gth,  1855,  at  Providence. 

Reports  from  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee ;  Officers  elected. 

AddresH  on  "  TJte  uncojiscioiis  Tuiiion  oftfie  TeacJier,'^  by  P.  D.  Huntington. 

Tiectures  on  " Mtthods  for  promoting  InteWuittuU  Culture  by  the  Ttacfit^rSy^  by 
D.  P.  Colbum;  *^  Physical  Geography ^^''  by  Prof.  Guyot;  ^^  Manner  of  teaching 
PhysiaU  Geography"  by  Prof.  Guyot ;  "  The  relation  of  the  State  to  Popular 
Edvr/Uion"  by  Dr.  Qears]  ^^ lieoiUng,^  by  Dr.  Sears;  ^^The  influence  of  the 
EarUCs  form  upon  Human  Dei^elopment"  by  ProC  Guyot ;  "  The  Glaziers  of 
Switzerland,'*  by  Prof  Guyot 

Resolutions  recommending  the  establishment  of  free  public  evening  schools 
in  the  manufacturing  villages  and  larger  towns ;  moved  by  S.  Austin,  and  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Stone,  Green,  Tillinghast,  and  Arnold; — that  in  Normal 
Schools,  instruetion  in  the  art  of  teaching  should  be  the  main  object,  and  that  a 
high  standard  of  culture  should  be  a  pre-requisite  to  admission ;  reported  by  a 
committee,  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Perry,  Vail,  Willard,  Nash,  Greene,  Stone, 
and  Colbum; — recommending  the  establishment  of  an  educational  Journal, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner,  and  referring  the  subject  to  his 
action;  reported  by  a  committee,  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Perry  and  Vail; 
— welcoming  the  new  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Rev.  Robert  Allyn. 

Forty-third  Meeting — twelfth  annual  meeting. — January  24th  and  25th, 
1856,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  officers ;  S.  S.  Greene  elected  President,  J.  Kingsbury  declining  a 
reelection. 

Addresses  on  "  The  Importance  of  thorough  Elementary  Instruction,^^  by  A.  R 
Pope ;  "  TJie  Value  of  the  Popular  Educator  to  the  Community,''  by  W.  W.  Hop- 
pin  ;  "  The  varied  Duties  of  a  faithful  Jhadier,"  by  Rt  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark ;  "  Edu- 
cational Progress  in  Rhode  Island,'*  by  J.  Kingsbury. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  J.  Kingsbury  for  his  able,  faithful,  and  long  contin- 
ued services. 

A  committee  reported  favorably  respecting  the  "  R.  L  Schoolmaster/'  and  a 
corresponding  committee  for  that  Journal  was  appointed. 

Messrs.  LMch,  Allyn,  and  Stone  were  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  Legis- 
lature in  obtaining  fiicts  respecting  truancy  and  vagrancy.  Discussion  by 
Umn,  Allyn,  Leadi,  Stoofl^  Cook,  Boyden,  Graver,  and  othera. 
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Report  from  a  committee  recommending  to  the  attention  of  teachers  a  book 
entitled  "  Morals  of  Manners,"  by  Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick. 

Forty-fourlh  Meeting — ^tuirtsektu  annual  mbktino. — January  3l8t,  1857, 
at  Providence. 

Report  from  the  Treasurer ;  Election  of  Officers. 

Messrs.  Greene  and  Stone  appointed  to  solicit  from  the  General  Assembly  an 
appropriation  in  favor  of  the  *^  R.  I.  Schoolmaster  " 

Forty-fifth  MeeHwj.—Uay  28th  and  29th,  1857,  at  Newport 

Addresses  on  "  Eduojiioi^"  by  G.  H.  CiUvert;  "  Ttir  rhitf  DeferUi  of  Uovne  Edu- 
ccUian,"  by  Rev.  W.  Burton ;  "  MathenmUiccU  Studip^,''  by  Rev.  W.  Stow. 

Remarks  on  "  The  advuntii{/&i  of  the  social  jtosition  of  tlie  Tmcher^^^  by  W. 
Burton ;  "  TJut  diUie.s  of  Tmchers  in  the  GoveTninfut  and  Moral  Training  of  Ohil- 
dren,"  by  Messrs.  Allyn,  Colbum,  Burton,  and  Tonney. 

Discussion  on  "  Capacity  to  govern  wiUioul  Gorjxnai  Puimhinent^  the  fiigftest 
quaiification  of  the  TtacJiery  by  Messrs.  Hazard,  Allyn,  Stow,  and  Burton. 

Forty-sixth  Meeting — pourteenth  annual  heetinq. — February  Gth,  1858, 
at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers;  Report  of  the  Treasurer;   balance  on  hand,  $1,141.16. 

Resolutions  recommending  the  farther  increase  of  Kveuiug  Schools,  and  free 
Public  Libraries;  on  motion  of  S.  Austin,  seconded  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone. 

Messrs.  Greene  and  Leach  were  appointed  to  arrange  with  the  Commissioner 
for  meetings  o^'  the  Institute  in  different  parto  of  the  State. 

[The  Records  of  six  meetings  are  not  preserved,  and  all  the  following  num- 
bers are  increased  by  that  numbcT.] 

Fifty-Oiird  Meeting — pipteenth  annual  meeting. — February  27th,  1859,  at 
Providence. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer ;  Election  of  Officers. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  reported  meetings  of  the  Institute  dur- 
ing the  year  at  North  Foster,  Chepachet,  Orompton,  Masha.'tsuc,  and  two  at 
Valley  Falls. 

Address  on  ^*  Education  in  the  Ifoine,"  by  Rev.  W.  Barber. 

Fifty 'fourth  Meeting — sixteenth  annual  mebtino. — January  20th  and  2l8tj 
1 860,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers ;  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Discussions  on  "  Whispering  and  Intercommunication  among  Scholars,"  by 
Messrs.  Cady,  Foster,  Smith,  "Willard,  Perry,  and  Leach ;  "  Means  for  secuHng 
Attention  in  Sdiool,"  by  Messrs.  Gammell,  Foster,  Ladd,  Mowry,  and  De  Munn ; 
"  The  Influence  of  Education  upon  Vie  Community,''^  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Clapp,  J.  B. 
Chapin,  Sears,  Stone,  and  Leach;  "  Written  ExaminaUons^"  by  Messrs.  Man- 
chester, Do  Munn,  and  Snow. 

Remarks  on  "  Means  of  securing  punctual  and  regular  Attendance  at  Schoolt*^ 
by  A.  W.  Godding. 

The  "  R.  I.  Schoohnaster  "  was  made  the  organ  of  the  Institute,  and  a  Board 
of  Editors  appointed,  after  discussion  by  Messrs.  Mowry,  Ladd,  Foster,  Snow, 
Gkxlding,  Robbins,  Perry,  Stone,  Kent,  Pierce,  and  Gammell. 

Statement  of  "  The  progress  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island^  and  of  the  work  of 
the  Institute,"  by  E.  M.  Stone. 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  in  the  loss  by  death  of  John  J.  Stimpson  and  Dana 
P.  Colbum. 

Fifty-fifth  iftfet^.'— September  7th  and  8th,  1860,  at  Bristol 
Lectures  on  "  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  Intellectual  Progress,"  by  Dr.  Chapin ; 
"  Normal  Schools,  tlieir  origin,  history,  claims,  and  results,"  by  Rev.  B.  G.  North- 
rop ;  "  Means  of  obtaining  a  Knowledge  of  the  English  Language,"  by  /.  Kendall 
"  Vivacity  in  the  Teacher,"  by  D.  Goodwin;  ''Physical  Training,"  by  Dr.  D 
Lewis. 

Disoussions  on  **  Tbo  great  attention  to  Arithmetic  in  owr  Schools,"  by  Messra. 
Cady,  Kendall,  De  Munn,  Snow,  Robbins,  Manchester,  and  Ladd ;  "  The  Sub- 
jeds  of  (he  Lectwres,"  by  Measra.  Mowry,  Pieroe,  Northrup,  Ladd,  De  Munn, 
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Kendall,  Chase,  MathewBon,  and  Gallup;  "  T?ie  intereata  of  the  R,  L  Schoobnaa- 
ter^"  by  Messrs.  De  Munn,  Mowry,  Cady,  Kendall,  and  Willard. 

Fifiy-nixOi  Meeting. — October  12th,  1860,  at  East  Greenwich. 
Lectures  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Talbot,  J.  Kendall,  and  Dr.  Lewis. 

Fifty-severUh  Meeting. — December  'Zth,  1860,  at  Blackstone. 
Lectures  by  Messrs.  S,  S.  Green,  H.  K.  Oliver,  and  W.  A.  Mowry. 

Fifty-eighth  Meeting. — January  18th  and  19th,  1861,  at  Conterville. 

Lecture  on  "  Educatum^^^  by  Rev.  A.  Gardener. 

Discussions  on  "  Teaching  AiHOanetic ;  its  defects^  and  the  better  way^^^  by  Messrs. 
De  Munn,  Kendall,  and  Manchester;  ^^  Education  of  Young  CfUldrenj*^  by  J.  Ken- 
dall :  "  Usefulness  of  Public  Examinations^''^  by  Messrs.  De  Munn,  Manchester, 
Ladd,  Willard,  Snow,  Kistler,  Spaulding,  and  KendalL 

Fifty-ninth  Meeting — sbyenteenth  annual  meeting. — January  26th  and 
2Gth,  1861,  at  Providence. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer ;  Election  of  Officers,  and  of  Board  of  Editors  for  the 
"  R.  I.  Schoolmaster." 

Lectures  on  "  Th^;  relation  of  Mental  Philosophy  to  EduccUion,^^  by  B.  G.  North- 
rop; "  The  Sea,''  by  Rev.  L.  Swain. 

Discussion  on  "  T?ie  vwrJiantral  performance  of  Arithmetical  Operations^'*''  by 
MesHrs.  Willard,  Stone,  Leach,  Green,  Mowry,  Ladd,  Eastman,  Pierce,  Snow, 
Manchester,  De  Munn,  Austin,  and  KendalL 

Sirtifth  Meeting. — March  Ist  and  2d,  1861,  at  South  Kin^^ston. 

liccturcs  on  "  UnwriUen  History^"  by  Rev.  A.  Woodbury ;  "  ITrtft'ny,"  by  .8 
A.  Potter. 

Discussions  on  "  Means  of  securing  punctual  and  constant  aitendance  at  School^" 
by  Messrs.  Gardener,  Tefll,  Patten,  De  Munn,  and  Phelps ;  ^^Reading''  by  Messrs. 
(Trosvcnor,  Brijjfgs,  Thurbor,  Leach,  Potter,  De  Munn,  Snow,  Tefll,  (Jardener, 
and  Tucker ;  "  The  best  meth4)d  of  Tt;achtng  Aritfimetic^"  by  Messrs.  Tefll,  Snow, 
and  Do  Munn. 

Sixty-first  Me f ting. —JSoyemher  22d  and  23d,  1861,  at  Carolina  Mills. 

Lectures  on  ^^  Education,"  by  H.  Rousmaniere;  "  The  most  important  requi' 
sih-s  in  Teaching''  by  J.  J.  Ladd ;  "  Glass  Recitations^"  by  J.  Kendall. 

Discussion  on  "  The  present  Duties  of  Teachers  to  their  Country"  by  Messrs. 
Greene,  Stanton,  Oady,  Tillingliast,  Kendall,  Tefll,  Seamans,  Bailey,  De  Munn, 
and  Ladd. 

Resolved  that  contributions  of  one  cent  from  each  scholar  be  solicited,  for  the 
aid  of  wounded  soldiers. 

Sixty-second  Meeting. — December  20th  and  21st,  1861,  at  Peacedale. 

Lectures  on  "  Tlie  relation  of  the  Mind  to  the  Body"  by  H.  Rousmaniere; 
"  Jhaching  Letters  and  Spelling"  by  J.  Kendall. 

Discussions  on  *'  Guarding  Ghiiiren  against  TemptaUon,  or  teaching  them  to 
resist  it,"  by  Messrs.  Tefll,  Maryot,  M.  S.  Greene,  Rousmaniere,  Miller,  Gorton, 
Clark,  and  Coon;  "  Difficulties  in  TearMng  Geography"  by  Messrs.  Tefft,  Green, 
Tillinghast,  Stanton,  and  others ;  " Method  of  UlusiraUng  Decimal  Fractions"  by 
Messrs.  Tefll,  Davis,  Stanton,  Tillinghast,  Peckham,  Bentley,  Green,  and  others; 
"  Good  Order  in  Schools"  by  Messrs.  Mowry,  Stanton,  Briggs,  Tillinghast,  Ken- 
neth, and  Coon;  ^^ Recitationa  in  Reading"  by  Messrs.  Thurber,  Davis,  Tefft, 
Briggs,  Miner,  and  Coon.  "  Securing  prompt  attendance  ai  School,"  by  Messrs. 
Clark,  Kendall,  Stanton,  and  Mowry. 

Remarks  on  "  The  duty  of  Tsachera  to  their  Oountry"  by  W.  A.  Mowry. 

Sixty-third  Meeting. — January  4  th  and  5th,  1862,  at  Chepachet 
Lectures  on  "  Principlea  of  true  Education,  and  the  difflcuUiea  which  oppose  H'^ 
by  H.  Rousmaniere:  ^*  ArithmiCtic  and  ita  Abbreviationa,"  by  N.  W.  De  Munn; 
"  Book-keeping  in  Common  Schoola,"  by  S.  A.  Potter. 

Discussions  on  "  The  beat  Method  of  Ihaching  Writing  and  SjpelUng"  "  The 
connection  of  Oral  and  Written  Aritftmetic,"  ^*How  far  Engliah  OompoaiHon 
ahould  be  taugJU,"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Chase,  Brown,  Peckham,  Mowry,  and 
others ;  *'  The  control  of  Taachera  oveir  (heir  Ptqnla  out  of  SchooL" 
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Sixty 'fourUi  Mtttirui — eighteenth  annual  mbbtino. — January  Slst,  and  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  18G2,  at  Providence. 

Reports  of  Treasurer  and  Recording  Secretary ;  Election  of  Officers. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Cotuforts  and  Pleasures  of  School-keepiH/j"  by  Rev.  L. 
Whiting;  "  Culture  of  the  Voice,''  by  S.  Monroe;  "  English  History,"  by  G.  Pal- 
mer. 

Discussion  on  '*  Good  DiscipUne  in  Sc?wol,  and  Jiow  maintained,''  by  Messni 
Willard,  Oady,  Mowry,  Ladd,  G.  T.  Day,  and  J.  M.  Talcott. 

Recitations  in  '^Arithmetic,"  conducted  by  N.  W.  DeMunn;  in  *' English 
Cframuiar,"  conducted  by  A.  J.  Manchester. 

Appointment  of  a  permanent  committee  to  conduct  the  publication  of  the  "  R 
I.  Schoolmaster." 

Resolution,  moved  by  K.  M.  Stone,  recommending  an  increase  of  evening 
schools. 

SLrMj-fifth  MeeHmj. — February  28th  and  March  1st,  18G2,  at  Centerville, 
(Warwick.) 

Lectures  on  "  Writing,"  by  S.  A.  Potter:  "  The  ComforUi  and  PleoMtres  of 
5b/eW-A«.t7)/«(/,"  by  L.  Whiting;  '' SpeUing, "hy  J.  Kendall;  ''The  study  of  th^ 
U.  S.  Constitution  in  our  Schools''  by  W.  A.  Mowrv. 

DiHcusHion  on  "  The  Ttachn's  sphere  of  Usefulness,"  by  Messrs.  Huated,  Leader, 
Brayton,  and  Cooke. 

Recitations  in  "  Englu'ih  Histonj,"  conducted  by  D.  R.  Adams ;  "  T?ie  Art  of 
Afajhdravnjig,"  conducted  by  S.  A.  Briggs. 

SixiU'sisih  Meeting,— ^.^v\\  lltli  and  12th,  18G2,  at  Wickford. 

Lecture  on  "  The  Teach ei- ;  his  Works  and  Jiis  Jittira rds"  by  A.  J.  Manchester. 

Discussion.s  on  "  Tin'  Dt feels  in  our  PuUie  SrhnoLs,"  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Chad- 
soy,  Sl(M'um,  Potter,  and  others;   "  The  relative  duties  of  Parent^,  Teachers,  and 
Pupil.s,"  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  and  DeMunn:   " livAidiiuj"  by  Messrs.  Manchester 
and  l)e  Munn;   "  Tlw.  presrnt  Duties  of  Teachers  to  their  Country,"  by  Mossnt 
Snow,  Slocum,  and  others. 

Remarks  on  "  Penmanship,"  by  S.  A.  Potter. 

Exorcises  in  "  Beading,"  oonducted  by  F.  B.  Snow. 

Sixty-seventh  Meeting. — November  21st  and  22d,  1862,  at  Westerly. 

Lectures  on  "  The  QudLiJications  of  the  Teacher,  by  J.  Kendall ;  "  Education 
out  of  School,"  by  Rev.  H.  Lincoln. 

Discussions  on  "  The  Resjxtwnlrility  of  Teachers  for  the  PuncJbLalitxj  and  Attend- 
ance: of  Scholars,"  by  Messrs.  Kendall,  Foster,  Griswold,  Woodbridge,  Teffl, 
Green,  and  Whitman ;  "  Means  of  making  R,  Island  pufrils  fair  Spellers,"  by 
Messrs.  Kendall,  Griswold,  and  Greene;  '' Educating  a  Gfrmmumty  to  a  right 
Appreciaiion  of  good  Teachers  and  SchooUi,  by  Messrs.  Teffl,  F(>q,tcr,and  Greene; 
*'  The  best  Method  of  presenting  Decimals  and  Percentage"  by  Messrs.  De  Munn, 
Kendall,  Foster,  Ladd,  Greene,  and  others;  **  Elevating  the  Standard  of  Schools, 
and  exciting  Pupils  to  greater  Diligence"  by  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Kenyon 

Sixty-eighth  Jfec^n^.— December  6th  and  6th,  1862,  at  Wickford. 

Lectures  on  **  Object  Lessons,"  by  J.  Kendall ;  **  Nature's  Hieroglyphs,'*  by  Rev. 
0.  H.  Fay. 

DuBcussions  on  ^*  The  Dependence  of  Thachera  upon  Tkct-hooks;  ^'  Tfie  Besponsi' 
biUiy  of  Tsaehersfor  the  lack  of  a  deUcale  moral  tone  in  their  Pupih,"  by  Meflsrs 
Snow,  Kendall,  and  others. 

Sixty-ninth  ifde/in^.— December  19th  and  20th,  1862,  at  Pawtucket 

Lectures  on  *'  7%d  Progress  ofPuUic  Schools,"  by  Rev.  G.  Taft ;  "  Book-keeping," 
Dy  S.  A.  Potter;  "  The  Duties  of  Parent  Citizens  to  their  Public  Schools,"  by  H. 
Rousmaniere ;  *'  The  Scholar  and  his  Country,"  by  Rt  Rev.  T.  M.  Olark. 

Poem  on  "  Nature  and  its  Bevelations"  by  W.  M.  Rodman. 

Class  exercises  in  "  Spelling,"  conducted  by  J.  Kendall,  with  remarin  by 
MeesTB.  Snow,  Willard,  De  Munn,  and  others;  ^^Beadrng,"  oonducted  by  F.  B. 
Snow. 

Discussion  on  **  7%e  moral  Influence  of  Ihachers  upon  (heir  Aipib  in  and  mU  qf 
School,"  by  Messrs.  Willard,  Mowry,  Giunmell,  Ladd,  and  othere. 
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Sevenfieih  Meeting. — January  9th  and  10th,  1863,  at  Newton,  (Portflmouth.) 
Lectures  on  **  The  Iteru/Uit  of  Softool  Librarietf,'^  by  Rev.  8.  D.  Coggshuli ;  **  The 
true  Relations  of  School  and  Ilomr^  Te4ichtr  and  Parent^'"  by  T.  W.  Bicknell; 
"  The  Cultivation  of  a  TasUftyr  the  Beauties  of  Nature^''  by  I.  F.  Cady. 

Discussions  on  "  Sdtool  Liftraries,^^  by  Messrs.  Kendall,  Rousnianicre,  Coggs- 
hall,  and  Arnold ;  "  T7u:  Assujnitient  of  I^essons  to  l^e studied  at  Home"  by  Messrs. 
Kendall,  Arnold,  Gifford,  and  others;  ^^ Pret'etiiiiuj  Whitperini/  and  Motion  of 
the.  Lips  while  Studying"  by  S.  1).  Cog)<^hall ;  "  T?ie  ImiKtrtance  of  Uie  Godpera- 
lion  of  Parents,"  by  Messrs.  Rousnmniere,  Cady,  Belden,  and  Kendall;  "  27t« 
Asfitunption  of  Unwarranted  Authority  by  Teachers"  by  Messrs.  Bicknell,  Cady, 
and  Belden  ;  "  Method  of  commencimj  the  Study  of  Geofjrajthy"  by  Messrs.  Cady, 
Kendall,  Chapman,  and  others. 

Seventy-first  Meeting — ninetebnth  annual  meeting. — January  30th  and 
3l8t,  1863,  at  Providence. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer;  total  amount  of  funds,  $1,237.61.  Election  of 
Officers. 

Lectures  on  ^^ English  Gramnuir"  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene;  *^  Tfie  Importance 
niui  Mofle  of  training  the  Senses"  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop;  '^Physical  Geogra- 
phy" by  B.  Harrison. 

Discussions  on  "  Tfie  Resjyonsibility  of  the  TecwJierfor  the  Moral  Cwuluci  of  his 
Pufnls"  by  Messrs.  Cady  and  De  Munn ;  ^'English  Grammar."  by  Messrs.  Cady, 
Willard,  Tefll,  Belden,  Manchester,  De  Munn,  and  Northrop ;  "  The  nectssily  of 
Susiaining  the  '  It  I.  Schoohtuistf.r,^ "  by  Messrs.  Maltcson,  Northrop,  and  Ladd. 

Class  exercises  in  "  Ohjtct  Ttarhing"  conducted  by  N.  A.  Calkins ;  ^"Spelling 
ami  Heading,"  by  a  class  of  colored  children. 

Messrs.  Ladd  and  De  Munn  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for  an 
act  of  incorporation. 

Seventy-second  Meeting. — Ftbruary  1 9th  and  20th,  1863,  at  Ashaway. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Teacher  and  his  Work"  by  J.  J.  Ladd ;  "  JTie  Duties  of  Fa- 
rents  and  Uie  Public  in  regard  to  Schools"  by  H.  Rousmaniere;  ^^ School  Tac- 
tics," by  J.  KendaU. 

Di.»*cU}«ion8  on  "  Methods  of  securing  greater  Punctuality  in  Schools"  by  Messrs. 
Langworthy,  Saunders,  Greene,  Kenneth,  Maryott,  Davis,  Ladd,  Collins,  Stan- 
ton, Vincent,  Morton,  Coon,  Rev.  J,  Clark,  Rev.  H.  Clark,  and  Lewis;  "  3%tf 
u-se  of  Text-books  in  Recitations,"  by  Messrs.  Ladd  and  Kendall. 

Class  exercises  in  " BassinVs  Method  of  Teaching  Music"  conducted  by  J.  M. 
iStillman. 

Seventy- third  Meeting. — March  6th  and  7th,  1863,  at  Kingston. 

Lectures  on  "  T?ie  Scale  on  which  the  Universe  is  buiU,"  by  J.  Kendall; 
''Mental  Science,"  by  11.  Rousmaniere. 

Poem  on  "  The  Golden  Era."  by  A.  J.  Foster. 

Discussion  on  "  The  use  of  lixt-books  in  Recitations,"  by  Messrs.  Kendall, 
Eastman,  Greene,  Rousmaniere,  Teflft,  and  others. 

Sereniy-fourlh  Meeting. ,  at  River  Point 

Lectures  on  ^^  English  Orammar^"  by  A.  A.  Gamwell;  '* ,"  by 

Rev.  J.  M.  H.  Dow. 

Discussions  on  "  T?ie  best  Method  of  teaching  Geography,"  by  Messrs.  Rous- 
maniere, Aldrich,  Fuller,  Harrison,  Seamans,  Eldridge,  and  Gallup ;  "  The  most 
jnominent  FauUs  in  our  Common  S<hool8"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Matteson, 
Ea.stman,  Willard,  Gamwell,  Spaulding,  and  Kent 

Remarks  on  "Penmanship,"  by  B.  Harrison. 

Seventy-fifth  JfeeWu^.— November  24th  and  25th,  1863,  at  Westerly. 

Lectures  on  ''The  Study  of  the  EngHah  Language,"  by  W.  A.  Mowry; 
"  Duties  of  Parents  to  the  School,"  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Chapin;  ''Entrance  to  the  PubUc 
High  Schools  should  be  determined  by  Scholarship,  aaceriained  by  Competitive 
Examination,"  by  Hon.  H.  Barnard. 

Discussions  on  "  The  Extent  to  which  Teachers  should  Assist  their  Ihqnla^"  by 
Messrs.  Foster,  Greene,  Mowry,  Chapin,  and  others;  "  The  greatest  EoU  tn  cwr 
Schools,  and  its  remedy^"  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Ames,  Mowry,  and  others. 
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School  Reports  were  given  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Woodbridge,  Coon,  Tillinghaat, 
Inman,  CollinB,  Foster,  Kenyon,  Bobbins,  and  Mowry. 
Exercises  in  Gymnastics,  by  Messrs  Trine  and  Wood. 

Seventy-uidh  Meeting.— DocemheT  11th  and  12th,  1863,  at  North  Scituate. 

Lectures  on  "  TJie  Good  Teacher"  by  Eev.  Lyman  Whiting ;  "  Vitality  in  the 
School-room"  by  John  J.  Ladd. 

Discussions  on  "  Th>e  extent  and  mode  of  the  Teacher's  help  to  his  pupils  in 
Mathematics;"  "  T?ie  use  of  ^  Blackboard  in  English  Grammar ;"  "  Methods  of 
Teaching  Spelling ;"  "  Proper  and  improper  penalties  for  defective  recitations  or 
bad  conduct;"  "  Topical  Becitatians" 

Seventy-seventh  Meeting. — January  15th  and  16th,  1864,  at  Genterville. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Ohttacles  in  the  way  of  successful  Teaching"  by  J.  B.  Cha- 
pin;  "  The  Teacher's  Moiivf^and  IHffiruiiuf«"  by  A.  J.  Manchester. 

Discussions  on  "  Tfie  Schools  of  Rhode  Island  compared  with  Oiose  of  twenty 
years  a^o"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniore,  Ilusted,  Adams,  Seamans,  Stone,  and 
Matteson;  "  7%c  Teaching  of  Music  in  our  Schools"  hy  Messrs.  Rousmaniore, 
Gallup,  Matteson,  Ltidd,  Spencer,  Berry,  and  Kent ;  "  The  Obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Srh/toLs"  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Spaulding,  Rouymaniere,  and  Mowry. 

Reports  from  Scliools,  by  Messrs.  Kent,  Berry,  Gallup,  Bates,  Manchester, 
Edwards,  Eastman,  Tefll,  Bobbins,  Spaulding,  and  Mowry. 

Exercises  in  Gymnastics,  by  Dr.  Wood. 

Remarks  eulogistic  of  the  lamented  D.  P.  Oolbum,  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Mow- 
ry, and  Austin. 

Seventy-eighth  Meeting — twentieth  annual  mestinq. — January  29th  and 
30th,  1864,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Lectures  on  *^ Morning  Glories"  by  J.  Kendall;  "  Object  Teaching"  by  I.  F. 
Cady ;  "  Hie  Study  ofllittory,"  by  Rev.  B.  Sears;  "  The  Relation  of  the  Scholar 
to  tJie  Rebellion,"  by  J.  T.  Edwards;  '' Self  Education,"  by  J.  D.  Philbrick; 
"Physical  Geography,"  by  Prof.  S.  Tenney;  "The  Relations  of  Parents  to  the 
iSfc/iooV  by  T.'W.  Bicknell. 

Report  on  the  history  and  conduct  of  the  "  R.  1.  Schoolmaster "  during  the 
year,  by  N.  W.  De  Munn. 

Seventy-ninth  Meeting. — February  l'2th  and  13th,  1864,  at  Woonsocket. 

Lectures  on  "  Familiar  Topics,"  by  J.  Kendall ;  "  Supervision  of  School,"  by 
Rev.  B.  S.  Northrup;  "  Relation  of  the  Scholar  to  the  RebeUion,"  by  J.  T.  Ed- 
wards; "  Education  and  Physical  Interests,"  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Chapin. 

Discussions  on  "  Parental  Interest  in  Schools ;"  "  Object  Tsaching  as  a  system ;" 
"  Physical  GttUure ;"  "  Defects  m  Public  Schools: ' 

Eightieth  Meeting. — June  3d  and  4th,  1864.  at  Harrisville. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Freedmen,"  by  Rev.  A.  Root;  "Reading," 
by  F.  B.  Snow;  "Pritnary  Geography,"  by  T.  W.  Bicknell;  "  The  Educational 
Bnprovemenfji  of  twenty-five  years"  by  I.  F.  Cady. 

Discussions  on  *'  The  best  mr.ans  of  securing  Regular  Attendance  ai  School,"  by 
Messrs.  Steere,  Metcalf,  and  Webb ;  "  The  Evils  of  a  frequent  change  of  Teachers, 
and  the  remedy,"  by  Messrs.  Cady,  Bicknell,  and  Mowry;  "Method  of  Teaching 
Writing  in  Common  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Webb,  Steere,  and  others ;  "  Teaching 
beginners  in  Arithmetic  the  Process  before  the  Reasoning,"  by  Messrs.  Snow  and 
Mowry ;  "  Requiring  Pupils  to  give  Information  of  Ofenses"  by  Messrs.  Mowry, 
Cady,  Webb|  Steere,  and  othexB. 
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(A.) 

OmOBRS  OF  THR   RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTB. 

PRRSiDBNT8.--John  Kingsbury,  1845-1855.  S.  S.  Greene,  1856-1859.  J.  J. 
Ladd,  1860-1863.    W.  A.  Mowrv,  1864. 

Vktb  Prksidknts.— W.  Updike,  1845,  1846.  A.  Ballou,  1845, 1849.  C.  G. 
Ferry,  1846,  1847.     T.  Shepard,  1846,  1847,  1850-1859.     J.  J.  Koltoii,  1846- 

1849.  E.  R.  Potter,  1847-1869.  J.  S.  Tourlollott,  1847.  A  H.  Dumont, 
1848-1859.  J.  W.  Cooke,  1848,  1849.  J.  Boyden,  Jr.,  1850-1855,  1858,  1869, 
1862-1864.     E.  Harris,  1850-1859.     R.  Allyn,  1855-1857.     T.  H.  Vail,  1866, 

1857.  T.   R.   Hazard,  1856-1859.     S.  A.  Crane,  1856-1859.     J.  Kingsbury, 

1858,  1859.  A.  A.  Gam  well,  1860-1864.  W.  A.  Mowry,  1860,  1862,  1863. 
8.  Austin,  1860-1864.  1.  F.  Cady.  1860,  1861,  1864.  II.  R.  Pierce,  1860,  1861. 
J.  Kendall,  1861.  N.  W.  Oe  Muim,  1861.  G.  A.  Willard,  1861-1864.  B.  V. 
Gallup,  1861,  1864.  J.  Kendall,  1862-1864.  J.  H.  Teffl,  1862-1864.  D.  R. 
Adaina,  1863,  1864.     J.  M.  liosa,  1864.     B.  F.  Haytm,  1864. 

CoRRKSPONDiNO  8BCRETAKIK8. — N.  Bisliop,   1845-1847.      A.  Perry,   1848- 

1850.  Z.  Grover,  1851-1857.     A.  W.  Godding,  1858-1863. 

Rkoordinq  Seorktaries.— J.  D.  Giddings,  1845-1847.  C.  T.  Keitli,  1848, 
1849.  C.  Famum,  1850.  A.  A.  Gam  well,  1861-1853.  A.  W.  Godding,  1854r- 
1857.  B.  H.  MagiU,  1858,  1859.  F.  B.  Snow,  1860,  1861.  A.  C.  Robbins, 
1862-1864. 

Treasltrers.— T.  C.  Hartshorn,  1846-1851.  A.  Perry,  1863-1865.  0.  T. 
Keith,  1856-1861.     N.  W.  De  Munn,  1862,  1863. 

Executive  Committee,  or  Directors. — W.  Gammell,  1845-1859.  J.  T.  Sia- 
.'Hm,  1845,  1846,  1864.  J.  B.  Tallman,  1845-1847.  L.  W.  Ballou,  184%  1846. 
S.  Greene,  1845,  1846.  J.  S.  Tourtellott,  1846,  1848-1854.  A.  Perry,  1846, 
1858-1861.  C.  Famum,  1846-1849.  G.  C.  Wilson,  1846-1866.  W.  S.  Baker, 
1846,  1848,  1849.  T.  R.  Hazard,  1846-1866.  J.  Boyden,  Jr.,  1847,1856,  1857. 
N.  Bishop,  1848-1851.  C.  G.  Perry,  1848-1854.  T.  H.  Vail,  1848-1856.  a 
Patterson,  1848-1859.  a  Austin,  1848-1851,  1863-1869.  T.  Shepard,  1848, 
1849.  J.  Bushee,  1848-1854.  T.  T.  Hazard,  1861-1853.  S.  S  Greene,  1852^ 
1855.  A.  A.  Gamwell,  1864-1869.  G.  W.  Quereau,  1865-1859.  G.  A.  Wil- 
lard, 1855-1869.  E.  Gray,  Jr.,  1866-1867.  N.  B.  Cooke,  1855-1860.  J.  H. 
WiUard,  1856-1859.  0.  F.  Otis,  1866-1869.  D.  P.  Colbum,  1865-1869.  W. 
H.  Farrar,  1865,  1866.  E.  H.  Magill,  1856,  1867.  J.  Kingsbury,  1866,  1867. 
D.  Leach,  1856-1869.  T.  G.  Potter,  1856-1859.  C.  C.  Boaman,  1867.  E.  M. 
Stone,  1857-1863.  E.  Grant,  1867.  L.  A.  Wheelock,  1858,  1859.  W.  G. 
Crosby  1868,  1859.  J.  B.  Breed,  1858,  1859.  M.  Lyon,  1858,  1859.  A.J. 
Manchester,  1860,  1861.  M.  a  Greene,  1860-1863.  W.  A.  Mowry,  186L 
W.  A.  Eastman,  1861-1863.  L  F.  Cady,  1861,  1863.  H.  M.  Rice,  1862,  1863. 
F.  B.  Snow,  1862,  1863.  T.  Davia,  1862,  1863.  J.  T.  Edwards,  1863.  T.  W. 
Bicknell,  1863. 
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School  Reports  were  given  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Woodbridge,  Coon,  Tillinghast, 
Inman,  Oollins,  Foster,  Kenyon,  Bobbins,  and  Mowry. 
Exercises  in  Gymnastics,  by  Messrs  Trine  and  Wood. 

SeverUysixih  ifce^.— December  11th  and  12th,  1863,  at  North  Scituate. 

Lectures  on  "  TJie  Good  Thachcr,^^  by  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting ;  "  VUcdUy  in  the 
SchooUrooin"  by  John  J.  Ladd. 

Discussions  on  "  Th>e  extent  and  mode  of  the  ThacJier's  help  to  hia  pupils  in 
Mctthematics ;"  "  TTie  use  of  ffie  Bhdcboard  in  English  Grammar ;"  "  Methods  of 
Teaching  Spelling ;"  "  Proper  and  improper  penalties  for  defective  recitations  or 
bad  cfmdvuctf  "  Tbpicai  Becitations." 

Seventy-seventh  Meeting. — January  15th  and  16th,  1864,  at  Centenrille. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  successful  Tsaching^'^  by  J.  B.  Cha- 
pin;  "  The  Teacher's  Motives  and  DiffinUiies"  by  A.  J.  Manchester. 

Discussions  on  "  T?ie  Schools  of  Rhode  Island  compared  with  (hose  of  twenty 
years  a>go"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniore,  Ilustod,  Adams,  Seamans,  Stone,  and 
Matteson;  "  7%c  Teaching  of  Music  in  our  iS-^ioofa,"  by  Messrs.  Rousmaniore, 
Gallup,  Mattcson,  Ladd,  Spencer,  Berry,  and  Kent ;  "  Tlie  Obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  SrJujobiy'  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Spaulding,  Rousmaniore,  and  Mowry. 

Reports  from  Schools,  by  Messrs.  Kent,  Berry,  Gallup,  Bates,  Manchester, 
Edwards,  Eastman,  Tefll,  Robbins,  Spaulding,  and  Mowry. 

Exorcises  in  Gymnastics,  by  Dr.  Wood. 

Remarks  eulogistic  of  tlie  lamented  D.  P.  Colbum,  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Mow- 
ry, and  Austin. 

Seventy-eighth  Meeting — twentieth  annual  mbbtino. — January  29th  and 
30th,  1864,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Lectures  on  *^ Morning  Glories,^^  by  J.  Kendall;  "  Ob^'eci  Tsaching"  by  I.  F. 
Cady ;  "  Hie  Study  of  History,''  by  Rev.  B.  Sears;  "  The  delation  of  the  Scholar 
to  tJie  Bebellion,''  by  J.  T.  Edwards;  '' Sdf  Educatio7i,'' by  J.  D.  Philbrick; 
"  Physical  Geography,''  by  Prof.  S.  Tenney ;  "  The  Belations  of  Parents  to  the 
School,"  by  T.'W.  BickneU. 

Report  on  the  history  and  conduct  of  the  "  R.  I.  Schoolmaster "  during  the 
year,  by  N.  W.  De  Munn. 

Seventy-ninth  Meeting. — February  12th  and  13th,  1864,  at  Woonsocket. 

Lectures  on  "  Familiar  Topics,"  by  J.  Kendall ;  "  Supervision  of  School,"  by 
Rev.  B.  S.  Northrup;  '' Relation  of  the  Scholar  to  the  HebeUion,"  by  J.  T.  Ed- 
wards; "  Education  and  Physical  Interests,"  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Chapin. 

Discussions  on  "  Parental  Interest  in  Schools ;"  "  Object  Teaching  as  a  system ;" 
"  Physical  GiiUure ;"  "  Defects  in  Public  Schools." 

Eightieth  Meeting. — June  3d  and  4th,  1864.  at  HarrisviUe. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Freedmen,"  by  Rev.  A.  Root;  "i?«MKfi^," 
by  F.  B.  Snow;  "iVi;/w*ry  Geography,"  by  T.  W.  Bicknell;  "  The  Educational 
Improvements  of  twenty-five  years,"  by  I.  F.  Cady. 

Discussions  on  ''  The  best  means  of  securing  Regular  Attendance  ai  School,"  by 
Messrs.  Steere,  Metcalf^  and  Webb ;  "  T?ie  EvUs  of  a  frequent  change  of  Teachers, 
and  the  remedy,"  by  Messrs.  Cady,  Bicknell,  and  Mowry;  ^'Method  of  Teaching 
Writing  in  Common  Schools,"  by  Messrs.  Webb,  Steere,  and  others ;  "  Teaching 
beginners  in  Arithmetic  the  Process  before  the  Reasoning,"  by  Messrs.  Snow  and 
Mowry;  " Requiring  Pupils  to  give  Information  of  (^enses"  by  Messrs.  Mowry, 
Oady,  Webb,  Steere,  and  othexB. 
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(A.) 

OmOBRS  OF  THK   RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE. 

PRKSiDBNTa— John  Kingsbury,  1845-1855.  S.  S.  Groone,  1856-1859.  J.  J. 
Ladd,  1860-1863.     W.  A.  Mowry,  1864. 

Vice  Presidents.—W.  Updike,  1845,  1846.  A.  Ballou,  1845, 1849.  C.  G. 
Terry,  1846,  1847.     T.  Shepard,  1846,  1847,  1860-1859.     J.  J.  Kelton,  1846- 

1849.  E.  R.  Potter,  1847-1869.  J.  S.  Tourtellott,  1847.  A  H.  Dumout, 
1848-1869.  J.  W.  Cooke,  1848,  1849.  J.  Boyden,  Jr.,  1850-1855,  1858,  1869, 
1862-1864.     E.  Harris,  1850-1859.     R.  AUyu,   18r)5-1857.     T.  H.  Vail,   1856, 

1857.  T.   R.   Haaard,  1856-1859.     S.  A.  Crane,   1856-1869.     J.  Kingsbury, 

1858,  1859.  A.  A.  Gamwell,  1860-1864.  W.  A.  Mowry,  1860,  1862,  186:J. 
S.  Austin,  1860-1864.  I.  F.  Cady.  1860,  1861,  1864.  H.  R.  Pierce,  1860,  1861. 
J.  Kendall,  1861.  N.  W.  Do  Munu,  1861.  G.  A.  Willard,  1861-1864.  B.  V. 
OaUup,  1861,  1864.  J.  Kendall,  1862-1864.  J.  H.  Teftt,  1862-1864.  D.  R. 
Adams,  1863,  1864.     J.  M.  Ross,  1864.     B.  F.  Hayes,  1864. 

CoRKESPOKDiNQ  Sborktakies. — N.  Bishop,    1845-1847.      A.  Perry,   1848- 

1850.  Z.  Grover,  1851-1857.     A.  W.  Godding,  1858-1863. 

Reoordinq  SEORETARim— J.  D.  Giddings,  1845-1847.  C.  T.  Koitli,  1848, 
1849.  C.  Famum,  1850.  A.  A.  Gamwell,  1851-1853.  A.  W.  Goddinjr,  1854- 
1857.  E.  H.  Magill,  1858,  1859.  F.  B.  Snow,  1860,  1861.  A.  C.  Robbina, 
1862-1864. 

TREASURERa— -T.  0.  Hartshom,  1845-1851.  A.  Perry,  1853-1855.  0.  T. 
Keith,  1856-1861.     N.  W.  De  Munn,  1862,  1863. 

Executive  Committee,  or  Directorm. — W.  Gammell,  1845-1859.  J.  T.  Sia- 
s^m,  1845,  1846,  1854.  J.  B.  Tallman,  1845-1847.  L.  W.  Ballou,  184"*,  1846. 
8.  Greene,  1845,  1846.  J.  S.  Tourtellott,  1846,  1848-1854.  A.  Perry,  1846, 
1858-1861.  C.  Famum,  1846-1849.  G.  C.  Wilson,  1846-1856.  W.  S.  Baker, 
1846,  1848,  1849.  T.  R.  Hazard,  1846-1855.  J.  Boyden,  Jr.,  1847,1856,  1861. 
N.  Bishop,  1848-1851.  C.  G.  Perry,  1848-1854.  T.  H.  Vail,  1848-1855.  S. 
Patterson,  1848-1869.  a  Austin,  1848-1851,  1853-1859.  T.  Shepard,  1848, 
1849.  J.  Bushee,  1848-1854.  T.  T.  Hazard,  1851-1853.  S.  S  Greene,  1852^ 
1855.  A.  A.  Gamwell,  1854-1859.  G.  W.  Quereau,  1865-1859.  G.  A.  Wil- 
lard, 1855-1859.  E.  Gray,  Jr.,  1865-1857.  N.  B.  Cooke,  1856-1860.  J.  IL 
Willard,  1855-1869.  0.  P.  Otis,  1856-1859.  D.  P.  Colbum,  1865-1859.  W. 
H.  Farrar,  1856,  1866.  E.  H.  Magill,  1866,  1867.  J.  Kingsbury,  1856,  1867. 
D.  Leach,  1866-1869.  T.  G.  Potter,  1866-1869.  C.  C.  Boaman,  1857.  E.  M. 
Stone,  1867-1863.  B.  Grant,  1867.  L.  A.  Wheelock,  1868,  1859.  W.  G. 
Crosby  1858,  1869.  J.  B.  Breed,  1868,  1869.  M.  Lyon,  1858,  1869.  A.  J. 
Manchester,  1860,  1861.  M.  a  Greene,  1860-1863.  W.  A.  Mowry,  186L 
W.  A.  Eastman,  1861-1863.  L  F.  Cady,  1861,  1863.  H.  M.  Rice,  1862,  1863. 
F.  B.  Snow,  1862,  1863.  T.  Davis,  1862,  1863.  J.  T.  Edwards,  1863.  T.  W. 
Bickuell,  1863. 
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NOTE  BT  THB  EDITOR. 

We  hoped  to  have  accompanied  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction,  the  oarlioat  formed,  and  altogether  the  most  com- 
prcihensive  and  active  in  its  plans  of  operation,  of  the  State  Teac'hers'  and  Edu- 
cational As-sociatioiis,  with  brief  sketches  of  the  educational  activity  of  its  Pres- 
idents, by  the  same  band  which  prepared  the  account.  But  in  this  we  are  dis- 
appointed. 

Of  the  first  President  (1845-1856),  John  Kingsbury,  LL.  D.,  a  memoir  and 
portrait  will  be  found  in  the  Iftut  volume  of  this  Journal,  and  in  "  BarnarcCs 
EducaMonal  Biography — Amcrirun  Teachers  and  FAucaXora^  Vol.  I." 

Of  the  second  President  (1857-1858),  Prof  S.  S.  Greene,  a  brief  memoir  will 
bo  found  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation in  1864,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

John  J.  Laj)D,  the  third  President  (1859-1863),  was  bom  in  Newbury,  Vt., 
May  nth,  1828,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1862.  Afler  serving 
one  year  as  assistant  teacher  in  Black  River  Academy,  Ludlow,  Vt.,  and  five 
years  as  principal  of  the  Warner  Academy,  Woburn,  Mass.,  he  was  elected  to 
the  charge  of  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Public  High  School  in  Provi- 
dence, in  1859,  where  he  continued  till  January,  1864,  when  he  opened  with 
Mr.  W.  Mowry,  a  Select  School  in  the  same  city — both  he  and  Mr.  Mowry  re- 
tiring from  the  service  of  the  Public  Schools  on  account  of  a  reduction  in 
salary. 

William  A.  Mowrt  was  bom  in  IJxbridge,  Mass.,  August  13th,  1829,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  the  District  School  and  Academy  of  his  native 
(own.  For  four  years  from  1842-3  he  earned  his  own  living  in  various  fields 
of  juvenile  labor,  until  1848  when  he  commenced  "school-keeping,"  and  ob- 
taining a  college  education,  for  which  he  made  a  thorough  preparation  in 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  He  entered  Brown  University  in  1854^  but  left 
at  the  close  of  his  second  year  on  account  of  impaired  health.  In  1857  he 
assumed  the  publication  and  editorship  of  the  "  R.  I.  Schoolmaster"  (started  by 
Bev.  Robert  Allyn,  School  Commissioner,  in  1855,)  and  having  relieved  it  from 
debt  and  obtained  a  supporting  list  of  subscribers,  he  transferred  its  manage- 
ment to  the  R  I.  Institute.  In  1858  he  became  principal  of  the  Knglish  de- 
partment of  tlie  Providence  Public  High  School,  in  which  he  labored  until  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  when  he  retired  with  Mr.  Ladd,  and  opened  a  private  High  School 
for  boys. 

Any  notice,  however  briefl  of  the  office- bearers  and  active  members  of  the 
Ingtitute,  would  be  greatly  deficient  which  should  not  make  honorable  and 
gprateful  mention  of  William  S.  Baker,  to  whosc^  services  as  Agent  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  in  continuation  of  the  same  missionary  work  he  had  done 
for  the  Washington  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  the  Institute  and  the  State  are  under  more  ob- 
ligations than  words,  however  strong,  can  express.  Of  Mr.  Baker's  manifold, 
disinterested,  indefatigable,  and  useful  career,  as  teacher  of  Public  Schools,  and 
•8  an  itinerating  lecturer  on  self  and  school  education,  we  hope  to  be  at  liberty 
to  speak  at  large  hereafter.  To  the  thousands  of  teachers  and  young  people  in 
whom  he  inspired  Ihe  spirit  of  self  improvement  we  dedicate  the  portrait  which 
accompaniee  this  number  of  the  Journal,  and  which  no  one  will  be  more  sur- 
prised to  see  than  himselt 
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1864. 

Progebdutos  of  thb  Sixth  Sbssion,  ob  Futh  Annual  Mestdto^  held  al 
Ogdenaburg,  N.  Y.,  August  10th,  lltb,  and  12th,  1864. 

FiBST  Day,  Wednesday^  Augutt  10,  1864. 

The  AfisooiATiON  met  in  Eagle  Hall  and  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock, 
A  M.,  by  the  President,  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  bj  Rev.  L.  M.  Miller,  of  Ogdensborg^ 
followed  by  a  song  of  welcome,  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  sung  by  the 
Ogdensburg  Musical  Association  and  Normal  Music  School,  under  the  directioii 
of  Prof  H.  S.  Perkins. 

CoL  R.  W.  JuDSON,  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Ogdensburg,  in  behalf  of 
tlie  Board  and  citizens,  welcomed  the  Association  in  an  ek>quent  address,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  importance  of  education,  and  to  the  duty  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  with  the  hope  that  the  nation 
would  soon  be  again  at  peace,  united  and  ready  to  advance  the  interests  which 
the  Association  has  at  heart 

The  President  briefly  and  pertinently  responded. 

A  communication  was  received  from  a  committee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teadi- 
ers'  Association,  welcoming  the  National  Association  to  the  State,  expressing  a 
hearty  sympathy  in  its  plans  and  purposes,  and  pledging  cooperation  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  reforms  it  has  instituted. 

The  communication  was,  by  previous  rule,  placed  on  flle,  and  the  correspon- 
dence recorded. 

The  Annual  Address  of  the  President  then  followed ;  the  exercises  of  the 
afternoon  were  announced,  and  the  article  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  mem- 
bership was  read. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  N.  MoJilton  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  whom 
the  communication  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Association  be  referred. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  J.  N.  MoJilton,  J.  W.  Bulklet,  and  O.  B. 
Hagab. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Philbbiok,  Mr.  E.  Danfobth,  of  Troy,  was  appoint- 
ed Assistant  Secretary,  to  record  the  names  of  members  present.  Mr.  8.  K 
White  was  also,  on  motion,  appointed  to  act  as  Treasurer,  pro  kan. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  2  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Aflemoon  SsKion. 

The  Association  met  at  2  1-2  o'clock.  President  WEUiS  in  the  chair. 

Aanoancement  of  arrangements  for  return  tickets  was  made  by  the  President 

The  Glee  Club  of  the  Ogdensburg  Musical  Association  favored  the  AsBooia> 

tion  with  •  aQiig. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  McJilton  that  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Address, 
Tlie  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  J.  N.  McJilton,   ti.  S.  Greene,   and  J.  W. 

BULKLST. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Philbrioe  then  read  a  paper  prepaa^d  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Har- 
vard University — Subject:  Should  a  Teacher  or  Professor  of  Didactics  be  ap- 
pointed in  every  principal  College  t 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  question,  by 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Bulklet,  Dr.  Sears,  Charles  Davies,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Tuomson. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  presented  a  list  of  names,  and  the  persons 
reported  were  duly  elected  members. 

After  a  recess  of  five  minutes, 

Dr.  McJilton,  from  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Addre»8,  reconimendH 
a  postponement  of  its  discussion,  ana  tliat  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Hill's  puper 
be  continued. 

The  discussion  of  Dr.  Hill's  paper  was  accordingly  resumed,  and  carried  on 
by  Messrs.  Davies,  Thomson,  M(  Jilton,  Philurick,  Haoar,  and  Greene, 
when  further  discussion  waH,  on  motion,  postponed. 

Mr.  J.  D.  PuiLBRicK  moved  un  uuiendment  to  the  constitution,  requiring  that 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  biennial,  instead  of  annual. 

The  proposed  amendment  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  McJilton,  Philbrick. 
Uaoar,  Thomson,  W.  N.  Barringer,  W.  H.  Wells,  J.  S.  Adams  and  Drury. 

Adjourned  to  7^,  P.  M. 

Evening  Session. 

On  motion,  an  informal  ballot  was  taken  upon  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  oonstitution,  resulting  in  a  vote  of  eight  yeas  to  eleven  nays ;  on  further 
motion,  the  subject  was  postponed  for  one  year. 

On  motion,  a  committee  for  the  nomination  of  officers  was  appointed  by  the 
Chair,  ooi^sisting  of  Messrs.  D.  N.  Camp,  S.  S.  Greene,  J.  D.  Puilhriok,  D.  F. 
Wblls,  J.  W.  Bulklet,  J.  F.  Eberhart,  J.  N.  McJilton,  C.  S.  Pennell,  and 

Z.  RICHABD& 

A  song  was  g^ven  by  the  Ogdensburg  Musical  Association. 

Dr.  J.  N.  McJilton  made  a  report  on,  A  System  of  Free  Schools. 

After  another  song,  the  Association  a^'oumod. 

Second  Day,  August  11. — Morning  Session, 

The  AflBOciation  met  at  9  o'clock,  and  was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Boan,  of  Providence. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  an  invitation  was  given  to  educational  gentle- 
men present,  from  Canada  and  elsewhere,  to  sit  with  the  Association  and  partio- 
ipate  in  its  deliberations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Danfobth,  all  lady  teachers  present  were  elected  honor- 
ary members  and  requested  to  signify  their  acceptance  by  recording  their  names. 

On  motion,  the  remarks  of  members  taking  part  in  diacossions  were  limited  to 
five  minutes  each. 

Hie  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  8.  AdamBi  and  adopted: 

Reaoh}ed,  That  the  State  Educational  Associations  of  the  varions  States  in  tiie 
Union  are  hereby  respectfnlly  invited,  at  their  various  annual  meeting,  to  elod 
one  or  more  delegates  as  their  representatives  to  this^  the  National  Teachen 
Association. 

After  musio  bv  '*^««  jpvaQQe  class  of  the  Normal  Mnslo  School,  vader  the  ^ 
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rection  of  Pro(.  Perkins,  he  was  invited  to  give  with  his  dasSi  at  the  opening 
of  the  afternoon  seosion,  an  exhibition  of  his  method  of  instraction  in  vocal 
nusic. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  topics  recom- 
mended by  the  comiuittoe  to  whom  was  referred  the  Presidents  Address,  and 
after  a  discui*siou  of  tlie  subject  of  Sectional  IHvinons,  bj  Mr.  S.  S.  Grkeni^  it 
was  voted  not  to  be  desirable  to  resolve  the  Association  into  soctioDid  meetings. 

A  discussion  followed  upon  Practical  Modes  of  Tsac?Ung  the  English  Language, 
which  was  participated  in  bj  Messrs.  Grkknb,  R.  Gkuikshank,  D.  F.  Wellu, 
J.  B.  MoGuNN,  W.  N.  Barbikubr,  0.  8.  Fksseia^  W.  A.  Mowbt,  and  J.  W. 
BuLKLEY,  when,  on  motion,  the  subject  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then  taken  up^  What  Improvements  need  lohem- 
traduced  in  Mtthods  0/  Teacfiing  the  Ancient  Languagesl — wliich  was  discussed 
by  Mestirs.  Prot  Uarknbsb,  Dr.  Sbabs,  J.  W.  MoLawey,  K  J.  Hamilton, 
0.  Da  VIES,  £.  D.  Weller,  and  M.  Lyon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Philbriok,  the  subject  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
a  recess  of  five  minutes  was  taken. 

Song  by  the  Messrs.  Perkins. 

Dr.  H.  B.  WiLBUB,  of  Syracuse,  delivered  a  lecture  upon  Object  Ihaching. 

Several  notices  were  given,  and  the  Association  a(^'oumed  to  2|,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session, 

The  Association  opened  at  2  1-2  o'clock,  when  Prof  Perkins,  of  the  Normal 
Music  School,  with  a  class  of  pupils,  proceeded  to  illustrate  briefly  his  method 
of  teaching  vocal  musia 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  officers  reported,  and  the  Associatioa  pro- 
ceeded to  an  election.  The  officers  nominated  by  the  committee,  and  as  given 
at  the  close  of  this  report,  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received  and  accepted. 

Mr.  J.  Cbuikshank,  of  Albany,  of  the  Committee  on  Publication,  stated  that 
copies  of  the  proceedmgs  were  on  hand  and  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  J.  8.  Adams,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 

adopted: 

Resolved^  That  the  indebtedness  of  the  Association  should  be  immediately 
liquidated ;  that  in  order  to  secure  this  result  members  of  the  Association  who  are 
willing  to  be  assessed  equally  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $6.00  each,  lor  the 
purpose  of  paying  all  the  debts  now  existing  against  the  Association,  be  re- 
quested to  give  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  and  that  an  opportunity  be  now 
given  for  the  reception  of  namea 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hagas,  the  Treasurer  was  directed  to  inform  absent  mem- 
bers of  the  amount  of  their  dues,  and  also  of  the  present  financial  condition  of 
the  Association,  and  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  deftay  its  expenses. 

An  opportunity  having  been  given  for  subscriptions  to  be  made,  the  order  of 
the  day  was  postponed  for  the  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  the  lecture  of  Dr. 
WiLBUB.  On  motion  of  Prof.  Davibb,  the  rule  limiting  each  speaker  to  five 
minutes  was  suspended  in  fkvor  of  Mr.  Shbldon,  of  Oswego,  and  a  discoasion 
followed,  by  Messrs.  Sheldon,  Wilbub,  MoGunn,  Cbuik8hanx,  BABBivexiL 
Dr.  B.  Sbabs,  Philbbiok,  and  Wbllib,  of  Oswego. 

Mr.  J.  Cbuikshank  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Bssokf^  That  the  new  Board  of  Direotors  be  reqneited,  in  arranging  for  th* 
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exercises  of  the  next  session,  to  visit  the  schools  under  the  cl.ar^c  ol  tne  Os- 
wego Board  of  Kducation,  either  by  a  ootumittei.^  of  tiiuir  uimiber  or  of  surh 
{lersous  as  thoy  may  select,  such  committee  to  roport  to  this  Associutiov  at  it)» 
next  auuual  meeting,  upon  the  system  and  method  of  primary  instruction  prac* 
ticc^d  therein. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Thomson  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  *'  and  elementary  schools 
elsewhere,"  and  the  resolution  as  thus  amended  was  adopted. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Col.  Judson,  inviting  the  Association  to 
visit  the  school  buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Og 
densburg.    The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Philbrick,  Pknnkll,  and 
T.  F.  Thiohstun  were  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  schools. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BuLKLET  read  a  paper  upon  Teachers^  Associaiwns. 

Adjourned  to  8,  P.  M. 

Evenitfj  Session. 

On  motion,  a  committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed,  consisting  of  MesMix 
Dakfoutu,  Haqab,  and  Kberuart. 

Mr.  R.  Alexavobr,  delegate  from  the  Teachers*  Association  of  Canada  We»t, 
by  special  request,  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  facts  and  statistics  showing  tiio 
working  and  progress  of  educational  institutions  in  Canada. 

Song  by  the  Musical  Association.  Announcement  of  excursions  down  tlie 
St.  Lawrenoe,  by  Messrs.  Sheldon  and  Danfouth.     Election  of  new  memlx;rs. 

Hon.  Samuel  P.  Bates,  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  an  address  on  Libetal 
Education. 

^^t  ^7  A  quartette,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Perkins. 

Rev.  L.  M.  Miller  offered  tlie  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas,  The  study  of  music  as  a  science  disciplines  the  mind,  assists  to 
strongmen  the  memory,  and  quickens  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties. 

Avid  whereaSf  The  practice  of  vocal  music  is  a  pleasunt,  enhvuning,  and 
healthful  exercise  and  tends  to  cultivate  the  voice  for  speaking  and  reading,  as 
well  as  for  singing,  therefore 

Resohed,  That  vocal  music  ought  to  be  taught  by  competent  teachers  in  all 
of  oar  pubhc  schools. 

Singing  of  The  Star- Spangled  Banner.    AcUoumed. 

Third  Day,  August  12. — Morning  Session. 

The  AflBOciation  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  D.  F.  Wells,  and 
opened  by  prayer  by  Bev.  Prof.  Brush,  of  Iowa. 

Song  by  the  Glee  Club  of  the  Normal  Music  School 

After  aeveral  business  announcements,  Mr.  Simeon  Barrows,  of  Des  Moinee, 

Iowa,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  recommend, 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  a  catalogue  of  books  for  District  School 
librariee ;  said  books  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  general  wants  of 
parents,  youth,  and  children,  to  be  f^ee  from  sectarianism,  firom  all  bitter  party 
spirit,  and  everything  exceptionable  in  point  of  moral  influence,  and  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  separate  lists  so  that  they  can  be  introduced  into  small  districts  grad- 
naUy. 

The  resdution  was  adopted,  after  diaeossion  by  MeasrB.  Babbowb  and  Mo 
Gumr  in  &Tor,  and  by  Messrs.  Dakforth,  B.  ORUiKSHAifK,  and  J.  Crxtikshank 
m  opposition,  and  the  following  committee  appointed:  Messrs.  ProC  WooD^  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  S.  Greens,  S.  Barrows,  S.  P.  Bates,  and  J.  &  Adam& 

On  motion  of  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  and  by  onanimous  consent  of 
tiie  Anodalion,  Mr.  R.  Oruikshakk  explained  the  adTantages  of  an  im- 
wnvad  fldux>l  desk. 
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ProC  &  H.  White  read  an  eesaj  entitled  A  NaUoma  Bureau  of  Educaiion 
—And  offered  the  following  resolations: 

Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Aflsodation,  the  educational  interests 
of  the  country  would  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  eatabliahment  of  a  National 
Bureau  of  Education. 

lUfolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  whoee  duty  it  shall  be  to 
sec^ure,  if  possible,  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency  at  Washington  during 
the  next  session  of  Ck>ngres8;  and  also  to  report  the  results  of  their  action  at 
the  next  meeting  of  this  Association,  with  their  views  upon  the  subject  of  **  A 
National  Board  of  Education  and  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  Pablio 
Instruction." 

Mr.  Z.  R10HARD6  moved  tlieir  adoption,  and  after  a  disonssion  by  KesBTb 
Richards  and  Barnaud,  they  were  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Babmabd,  Biohabd6 
and  White  were  appointed  the  committee. 

A  song  from  the  class  under  Prof  Perkins  was  followed  by  a  recess  of  ihn 
minutes. 

Mr.  Z.  RiOHARDS  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Remked^  That  this  Association,  in  consideration  of  the  delegation  from  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  Canada  West,  would  reciprocate  their  kind  g^reetinga 
and  their  desires  to  promote  a  fellow-feeling  and  S3rmpathy  between  the  goT* 
emments,  by  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  their  next  annual  meeting. 

Hon.  Hekrt  Barnard  addressed  the  Association  upon  the  following  subject: 
Competitive  Examinations  applied  to  appointments  in  the  Public  Service, 

A  discussion  upon  the  subject  followed,  by  Messrs.  Sheldon,  Mason,  of  N.Y^ 
Walton,  of  Lawrence,  Barnard,  Davies,  R.  Oruikshank,  Barrows,  and 
Pennhltj, — and  Mr.  Barnard  was  requested  to  furnish  to  the  committee,  hit 
address,  for  publication.    Adjourned  to  2|,  P.  M. 

Aftmrnoom  Semkm, 
Galled  to  order  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Wniil^  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Letters  were  read  from  several  members  not  able  to  be  present    Kew  mem- 
bers admitted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Cruikshank. 
Mr.  Haoar,  from  the  Committee  on  Delegates,  submitted  the  (bUowing  report: 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  communication  from  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  credentials  of  the  delegates  fix>m  the 
State  Association  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Provinoe  of  Canada  Wes^  beg  leave  to 
offer  the  following  resolutions : 

Resaikedy  That  we  hereby  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  for  the  hearty  greeting  they  have  ex- 
tended to  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  and  that  we,  with  a  strong  grasps 
accept  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  so  generously  proffered  us,  and  bid  them 
a  prayerfhl  "  God  speed  "  in  the  noble  work  they  have  been  doing  so  long  and 
so  well 

Resolved^  That  we  have  w^comed  with  pleasure  the  delegate  from  the  State 
Association  of  Minnesota,  and  that  we  gratefully  appreciate  this  kind  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  our  Association. 

Resolved^  That  while  as  a  national  body  we  can  know  no  East  and  no  West, 
we  cheerAilly  recognize  a  Canada  West,  especially  in  the  great  courtesy  dis- 
played by  its  Teachers'  Association,  in  voluntarily  sending  its  welcome  delegate 
to  this  oonvention ;  and  that  we,  fully  appreciating  the  honor  thus  conferred 
upon  us,  present  to  the  roembere  of  that  Association  our  warmest  thanks  and 
our  hearfelt  wishes  for  their  continued  prosperity. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  resolutions  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  the  Committee  on  Publication  were  anthorlied  to 

indude  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several  State  Associations. 

The  Chair  annonnoed  the  IbUowing  Committee  on  Oljeot  Teaohhig:  Mi 
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"W.  H.  WKLLa,  Rev.  B.  Sbars,  J.  D.  PHn.BRiCK,  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago^  D. 
N.  Camp,  R.  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  and  C.  S.  Pennrll. 

Tbe  following  were  appointed  as  delegates  to  the  Association  of  OaaadA 
West:  Messrs.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  J.  S.  Adams,  and  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  of  Detroit 

On  motion,  the  reports  on  the  oondition  of  education  in  the  several  states 
are  liniited  to  five  minutes  each. 

Upon  call  of  the  States,  the  following  gentlemen  responded :  for  New  York, 
J.  Oruikshakk  ;  Illinois,  J.  F.  Eberhart  ;  New  Hampshire,  C.  P.  Ons ;  District 
of  Columbia,  Z.  Richards  ;  Indiana,  Prof  H.  H.  Younq  ;  Connecticut,  Pro£  D. 
N.  Camp;  lowa^  Pres.  Brush  and  W.  Barrows;  Pennsylvania,  Rev.  R.  Cruik- 
BHAMK;  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  B.  Sears;  Massachusetts,  D.  B.  Haoar;  Louisianai 
Mr.  Brown  ;  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Colby  ;  Missouri,  C.  S.  Pennbll. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Now  York,  made  some  remarks  on  Teachers'  Sore  Throat,  and 
the  method  of  Cure. 

Mr.  Pennell,  of  the  Committee  to  visit  the  Ogdensburfi:  Schools,  reported 
that  the  Committee  were  pleased  with  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  the  build- 
ings, and  with  the  deep  interest  in  public  education  apparent  in  tlie  village. 

Rev.  L.  M.  Miller  and  Hon.  John  Pine  wore  elected  honorary  members. 

Mr.  Danporth,  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  the  following  res- 
olutions, which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

WJ^ereas,  It  is  eminently  proper  that  we,  the  members  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  at  tlie  close  of  its  sixth  annual  session,  should  give  for- 
mal expression  to  the  heartfelt  gratitude  which  we  entertain  toward  all  those 
to  whose  generous  effort  and  kind  consideration  is  so  ridily  due  that  largo 
measure  of  succchs  which  has  characterized  the  present  meeting,  therefore 

Resolved^  That  our  warmest  thanks  be,  and  they  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
citizens  of  Ogdensburg,  for  the  warm  greeting  and  most  abundant  hospitality 
which  gave  the  Association  at  once  a  home  in  their  midst;  to  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  to  tlie  Committee  of  Reception,  and  especially  its  Chairman,  T.  H. 
Brtisnan,,  for  their  constant  and  untiring  labors  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  all  the  members  in  attendance;  to  the  several  hotels  in  the  city, 
and  the  various  raihrocui  and  steamboat  linee,  whose  liberal  reduction  of  fares  has 
done  much  to  increase  the  number  of  delegates  in  attendance  from  distant 

Sirts  of  the  land ;  to  the  Ogdensburg  Musical  Association,  and  its  leader.  Prof. 
.  S.  Perkins,  for  their  sweet  and  inspiring  songs,  and  to  Messrs.  Clemens  A 
Reding^n,  for  the  use  of  a  piano  gratuitously  furnished ;  to  the  daily  papers, 
Ibr  the  faithful  reports  of  our  pro^aedings ;  to  the  President,  Secretary,  and 
other  retiring  officers  of  the  Association,  for  the  wisdom  and  ^oal  with  wl)ich 
they  have  conducted  its  affairs  during  the  year  now  closing ;  and  to  the  various 
lecturers,  committees,  and  members  of  the  Association,  whose  valuable  services 
have  contributed  to  make  this  a  meeting  unsurpassed  in  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  work  accomplished. 

Besolvedf  That  we  believe  the  cause  of  true  popular  education  to  be  the  bul« 
wark  of  our  fVee  institutions,  the  basis  of  all  valuable  growth  in  national  pros- 
perity and  greatness,  and  that  we  feel  called  upon  in  this  time  of  our  country's 
trial  to  double  our  vigiUnoe  and  increase  our  efforts  in  its  behalf;  and  to  thii 
end,  we  pledge  new  zeal  and  labor  for  the  prosperity  of  this  Association. 

Adjourned. 

Bhening  Session. 

The  evening  session  was  spent  socially.  The  exercises  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  songs  by  Prof.  Perkins  and  his  associates,  interspersed  with  appropriate 
speeches  fh)m  Mr.  Eberhart,  Pres  Sears,  Col.  Judson,  Hod.  Preston  Kdto, 
and  others.    Pres.  Qrbbnb  made  some  appropriate  closing  remarks,  and  the 

Association  adjourned  after  singing  "  Old  Hundred." 

D.  K.  Camp,  Secretary, 
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OONSnTUnON  of  THX  national  IBAGHSB8'  A880GUTION. 

rRBAMBLlL 

To  elevate  the  character  and  adyance  the  intereatB  of  the  motoamtm  of  teach 
ing,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States^  we^ 
wUoae  names  are  subjoined,  agree  to  adopt  the  following 

OOMlfTITUTlOV. 

Name, 

1.  This  Association  shall  be  styled  the  ^^KaUonai  Teaehar^  Auoeiaiion,^ 

Mmnbere, 

2.  Any  gentleman  who  is  regularly  occupied  in  teaching  in  a  public  or 
private  elemoutary  school,  common  school,  high  school,  academy,  or  scientific 
school,  college,  or  univerMity,  or  who  is  regfularly  employed  as  a  private  tutor, 
as  the  editor  of  an  educational  joumtd,  or  as  a  superintendent  of  schools,  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership. 

Applications  for  admisHion  to  membership  shall  be  made,  or  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  or  such  committee  of  their  own  number  as  they  shall  ap* 
point ;  and  all  who  may  Ix*  recommended  by  tliem,  and  accepted  by  a  mi^rity 
vote  of  the  momberH  present,  sluill  be  eutith^d  to  the  privileges  of  the  Associa- 
tion, u{)on  paying  two  dollurn,  and  signing  this  oonstitution. 

U{)on  tlio  reeommendHtion  of  the  Board  of  Directorx,  gentlemen  may  be 
elected  as  honorary  meml>erH  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  aiiu 
as  8uch  shall  have  all  tlie  rights  of  regular  members  except  tlioee  of  voting  and 
holding  offici*. 

Ladies  engaged  in  tetiching,  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  become  honorary  members,  and  stiall  tliereby  possess  the  right  of 
proscMiting,  in  tlio  fnnu  of  written  essays,  (to  be  read  by  the  Secretary  or  any 
other  member  whom  they  may  select,)  their  views  upon  the  subject  assigned  for 
discussion. 

Whenever  a  member  of  this  Association  shall  abandon  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, or  the  business  of  editing  an  educational  journal,  or  of  superintending 
schools,  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member. 

If  one  member  shall  be  charged  by  another  with  immoral  or  dishonorable 
conduct,  the  charge  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  such  a  com- 
mittee as  they  shall  appoint,  and  if  the  charge  shall  be  sustained  by  them,  and 
afterward  by  two-tliirds  of  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Asmx^iation,  the  person  so  charged  shidl  forfeit  his  memberuiip. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar.  If  any  one  shiUl  omit  paying  hit 
fee  for  four  years,  his  connection  with  the  Association  shall  cease. 

A  person  eligible  to  membership,  may  become  a  life  member  by  ptjing^  at 
once,  ten  dollara. 

Offiiotn, 

3.  The  officers  of  this  Aasodation  shall  be  a  President,  twelve  Yioe-Presl* 
dents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  one  Counselor  for  each  State,  District,  or 
Territory,  represented  in  the  Association.  These  officers,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot,  a  majority  of  tiie  votes  cast  being  necessary  for  a  choice^  shall 
constitute  the  Board  01  Directors,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  oom- 
mittees  fVom  their  own  number  as  they  shall  deem  expedient 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties,  and  eojoy  such  privi- 
leges as  by  custom  devolve  upon  and  are  enjoyed  by  a  presiding  officer,  in  his 
absence,  the  first  Yioe-Preeident  in  order  who  is  present,  shall  preside ;  and  In 
the  absence  of  aU  the  Vice-Presidents,  a  pro  tempore  chairman  shall  be  appointed 
on  nomination,  the  Secretary  putting  the  question. 

he  Secretary  shall  keep  a  fiill  and  just  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  As- 
sociation and  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  shall  notify  each  member  of  the  As- 
sociation or  Board ;  shall  conduct  such  oorrespondenoe  aa  the  Directors  tdbx 
assign ;  and  shall  have  his  reoorda  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  AMOoiarion 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  his  absence  a  Secretary  jwv  ttmpon  maj  be 
appointed. 
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The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold  in  safe  keeping  all  moneys  paid  to  th« 
Association ;  shall  expend  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  votes  of  the  Direct- 
ors or  of  the  Association ;  and  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  receipts  and 
expenditures,  with  vouchers  for  the  latter,  which  account  he, shall  render  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  prior  to  each  reg^ular  meeting  of  the  Association ;  he  shall 
also  present  an  abstract  thereof  to  Uie  Association.  The  Treasurer  sliall  give 
bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

The  Counselors  shall  have  equal  power  with  the  other  Directors  in  perform- 
ing the  duties  belonging  to  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own 
body;  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Association  ;  shall  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  its  meetings ;  and  shall  do  all  in  their  power  to 
render  it  a  useful  and  honorable  institution. 

Meetinga, 

4.  A  meeting  shall  be  held  in  August,  1868,  after  which  the  regular  meetings 
shall  be  held  biennially.*  The  place  and  the  precise  time  of  meeting  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors.        (*  Altered  in  1859,  to  annually.) 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  their  regular  meetings  at  the  place,  and  two 
hours  before  the  time  of  the  assembUng  of  the  Association,  and  inimedintely 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  same.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  otlier 
times  and  places  as  the  Board  or  the  President  shall  determine. 

By-LanM. 

6.  By-Laws,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution,  may  be  adopted  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Association. 

Ammdrnmia, 

6.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meeting,  by  the 
nnanimons  vote  of  the  members  present ;  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  nieiu- 
bers  present,  providing  that  the  alteration  or  amendment  have  boon  substantial!} 
proposed  at  a  previous  regular  meeting. 

OFFIOBBS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  1864-«b 
PrmidmU-^  S.  GRBBNB,  Providenoe,  B.  I. 

RiOHABD  EdwardSi  Normsl,  III  0.  8.  PsKNEiJii,  St  LouiSi  Mo. 

a  P.  Bati8»  Harrisborg,  PIl  G.  W.  Hoss,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

G.  F.  Phelps,  New  Haven,  Conn.  J.  W.  Bdlklby,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

B.  P.  "WiLLiAiis,  Madison,  Wis.  D.  B.  Haoar,  Jamuca  Plains,  MasH. 

D.  Franklin  Welm,  Iowa  City,  la.  J.  M.  Grbooet,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

A.  J.  RiOKOFP,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  B.  P.  Weston,  Gorham,  Maine. 

W.  B.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass. 

Z.  BiOHABDS,  WashingtoiL 

CknmaebTB^ 

AvMSB  J.  Phiffs^  Mass.  J.  G.  MoMtnn,  Radne^  Wis. 

Mbrbiok  Lton,  Providence,  B.  L  Wm.  Brush,  Fayette,  Iowa. 

J.  S.  Adams,  Burlington,  Vt  T.  F.  TmoKsnjN,  Hastings,  Minn, 

a  P.  0ns,  Bye,  N.  H.  I.  T.  Goodnow,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

D.  N.  Oamp,  New  Britain,  Conn.  0.  F.  Ohilds,  St  Louis,  Ma 

James  Cruikshank,  Albany,  N.  T.  B.  A.  Grant,  Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  N.  McJiMON,  Baltimore,  Md.  B.  L.  Brown,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  B.  Whttb,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Joseph  Holt)en,  Stockton,  OaL 

B,  H.  White,  Chicago,  HL  A.  C.  Shortridoe,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

B.  CEuncsHANic,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


XIV.    AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS. 


ANONYMOUS. 


A-B  C,  rrbe)  set  forth  by  the  KyngB^n  Majeitie  and 

hii  vlergje.  and  commanded  to  be  taufht  through- 
out all  hii  realm.     London,  155U.* 
A-B-C,  for  Children,  newly  deviwd  with  Syllables,  the 

Iwtrdei  pniier,  our  belief,  and  the  Commandroenta. 

London,  1588.* 
A-B-C,  tlie  Pathway  to  Readinge;    or  the  newest 

Spell inM,  Jtc.     London,  1500.* 
A-B-U..  witn  the  Paternoster,  Ave  Maria,  Crede,  and 

ten  Commandmenti.    London,  1A40.* 
A-B-C..  with  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Glasgow,  1841. 
Abeeedarium,  &e.*    [A  vocabulary  of  a  few  leaves, 

by  a  Dutch  Monk.    Printed  from  wooden  blocks 

by  John  Guttenburg.] 
Abridgment  of  the  History  and  Grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.    London,  1853. 
Accorde<in— New  and  Complete  Method.      Boston. 

New  York.* 
AgriculturnI  Class  Book.     Dublin,  1853. 
Alabama  Renders,  Noe.  I.,  II..  IH.    New  York  1853.* 
Alabama  Table  Book.     New  Haven.* 
Alphnhet.     New  York  1845.* 
AI|ilialH>t  of  Thought;  or  ESements  of  Metaphysical 

Science.     Ilnrilsburg,  1835.* 
Alplinbet  iif  American  Subjects.     Philadelphia.* 
Alphabet  uf  General  Subjects.    Philadelphia.* 
Ameri'iiii  Instructor.     Philadelphia,  1730.* 
American  Lndy*s  Preceptor.     Baltimore,  3rd  ed.,  *I3. 
American   Latin  Grammar ;  Compendious  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Latin  Tongue.    Providenoe,  17M.* 
American  Manual  of  Phonography.   Cincinnati.* 
American  I^essons  in  Reading  and  Spelling.  N.  York.* 
American  Orator's  Own  Book.    Philadelphia,  1855.* 
American  Orthographer,  or  New  Book  of  Spelling. 

New  York,  I803.* 
American  Popular  Lessons.    (Eliza  Bobbins.)   New 

York,  li»0. 
American  Primer.    Brooklield,  1890. 
AnMrican  Reader.    (6.  Merriam.)    Brookfield,  18S8, 

Sd  edition,  1890. 
American  Reader.    (J.  Leavitt.)    No.  L  New  York, 

Boston.* 

•«  *«         No.n.    N.York,  1848.  (Boston.) 

No. m.   N.York,  1849.  (Boston.) 
Amerioan  School  Hymn  Book.    Boston,  1856.* 
American  Speaker.    Philadelphia,  4th  edition,  1817. 

(Boston,  1836.) 
Amerioan  Sunday  School  Psalmody.    N<  York,  1845.* 
American  Young  Men*s  Best  Companion ;  containing 

Writing,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Measuring. 

Forms  of  Letters.  Bonds,  he.    iod  edition.  Boat. 

Walpole.    Philadelphia.* 
Aroesbury  Map  duestions.     Aroosbury,  Mass.,  184S. 
Analecta  Latina  Majora.    London,  no  date. 
Analytic  Grammar.    Philadelphia.  1838.* 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Schools.   Phila.* 
Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  the  Sentence.   No  titlensge. 
Anglo-Saxon  Rootwords,  Hand-book  of.    New  York, 

1854.* 
Anglo-Sazon  Derivativei,  Hand-book  of.    New  York, 

1854.* 
Aafflo-Saxon  Oithographv,  Hand-book  of.  New  York, 

1853,(1854.) 
AiC«rR«uUnr.    Borton,  9tad  editloiH  IflM.* 


Art  of  Speaking;  LesMni  In  Beading,  he. 

before  1804.* 
Arithmetic  for  Young  Children.    London,  1R48. 
Arithmetic  simplified.  (C.  E.  Beecher.)  Hartford,  *9B. 
Arithmetic— Vulgar  and  Decimal.    Boston,  1794.* 
Arithmetical  Tables  for  the  School  Room.   N.  York.* 
Arithmetical  Tables  and  Rules.   Burlington,  N.  J.,  '15. 
Arithmetical  Rules  and  Tables.    Phihidelphia,  1854. 

Baptist  Catechism.    Parts  L,  H.  (Reach.)    N.  York, 

1850.    Philadelphia.* 
Same,  with  references.    New  York,  1853.* 
Baptist  Question  Books.     Scripture  Series,  9  Nos. 

Philadelphia.* 
Beauties  of  the  New  England  Primer.    N.  York,  n.  d. 
Beauties  of  the  Christian's  Friend.    ( Author  of  Child's 

First  Book.    Boston,  1808,  n8S7.) 
Beauties  of  the  Bible.    Before  IVM.* 
Bernardo  del  Cariiio.     Boston,  1843.* 
Benga  Primer.    New  Lcmdon,  Penn.,  1855  * 
Bible  Biography  for  use  of  Sunday  Schools.    Boston, 

1830.* 
Biographical   Sketches    of  Eminent    British  Poets. 

Dublin,  1854. 
Blackboard  in  the  Primary  School.   (J.  F.  Bunetead.) 

Boston,  1841. 
Book  of  Commerce.    Boston,  1833.    (Philadelphia.) 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  Mohawk.    N.  Y.,  1700.* 
Book  for  Massaohusetu  Children.    (Hildreth.)    Bos- 
ton, i&ai.* 

Book  lor  New  Hamiwhire  ChiUren.    (H.  HOdreCli.)* 

Bon>ugh  Road  Model  S<:h<iol— Text-Book.    London.* 

Boston  Flute  Iitstniction  Book.    Boston.   New  York.* 

B«iston  Reading  Lessons.    Boston,  1837. 

BosUin  School  Atlas.     Boston.* 

Bostim  Primer ;  lm|»n>vement  of  the  New  Bngtand 

Primer.     BosUm.  1810.* 
Boston  Writing  Copies.    Boston,  1830.* 
Botanical  Dictionary.     (A.  Eaton.)     N.  Haven,  1816. 
Botany  for  all  Classes.    New  York.* 
Botany  for  Beginners.    New  York.* 
British  Grammar.    (I^ndon  1780, 1779.)   Boston,  *84. 
Brief  Remarker.* 

Cabinet  Family  Atlas.    Philadelphia.* 

Campus    Florum   Latinitatis.    (Latin    and  Franoh.) 

Rouen,  1635. 
CMolina  Table  Book.     New  Haven.* 
Cartilla  6  Silahario.  he.    Boston.  15th  edition,  184S.* 
Catalogue  of  Dictionaries,  Vocabularies,  Grannimn, 

and  Alphabets.    London,  17UH.* 
Ctttalogoe  of  Grammar*.    See  G.  Brown's  Oramnnr 

orOrammars,  1800 ;  Well's  Grammar,  1883.* 
Catalogue  of  Arithmetics.  See  DeMorgan's  Arithmeti- 
cal Books.    London.  1847. 
Catalogue  of  Book-keeping.    Sm  Foster's  Book-ltMp- 

in^.    New  Yorii,  186£ 
Caleebism.    The  way  of  Truth  laid  out ;  or  BnnpHet 

from  the  Tower  of  David.    Boston,  9nd  edition, 

1791.* 
Catechism.    Nos.  T— IV.    New  York.* 
CateeMsm  on  the  CoUeets.    New  York  * 
Caleehisme.     [Printed    for   the    Dorchester   (Mui.) 

8ehoofe.J    London,  1690.  ia5&* 
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Catachiime,  in  (he  NMro  Chriitianized.    Bo«t.,  1603.* 
Catoehiim— in  three  ParU.    Boiton.  3d  edition,  1896.* 
CBtechiim  of  the  Bible.    New  York,  1837.* 
Cateehiun  of  Animated  Nature.    New  York,  1897.* 
(^techiam  6f  Geography.     New  York,  18S7.* 
Cataohiem  of  General  Knowledfe.    New  York,  1897.* 
Catechism  of  Health.    New  York,  1837.* 
Catechiam  of  Botany.    New  York,  1837.* 
Catechism  of  Universal  History.    New  York,  18S7.* 
Catholieon,  sea  Abecedarium.    [Printed  from  wooden 

blocks,  by  John  Guttenberg.  J 640.* J 
CAtbollcon,  seu  Summa  Grammaticalis.     [Printed  by 

Fkust,  in  1460.]* 
Oato's  Moral  Dislichs  Englished  in  ConpleU.    Phila- 
delphia, J735.* 
Central  School  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1847, 1853.* 
Chahta  Hulisao,  &c.;  The  Choctaw  Spelling  Book. 

Boston,  5th  edition,  1840. 
Cherokee  Primer,    Park  HiU,  Arkansas,  1840,  1846.* 
Child's  Assintant.    Brookfielfl,  183U.* 
Child's  Book  in  Ottawa.     Detroit.  1845.* 
Chemistry  applied  to   Agriculture,   Physiology,  and 

Commerce.    New  York.* 
Child's  Arithmetic.   Washington,  no  dote.   Uait,  '18. 
Child's  Botany.     Boston.* 
Child's  Botany  for  Beginners.     Boston.* 
Child's  Drawing  Book,  (^ottoges.    Philnddnhia.* 
Child's  Momentary  Drawing  Book.    New  York.* 
Child's  First  Book.    (Author  of  Children's  Friend.) 

Boston,  1816. 
Child's  First  Book  ;  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Reading. 

1804.* 
Child's  First  Book  in  Geography.    Philadelphia.* 
Child's  First  Drawing  Book.    New  York.* 
Child's  First  Histtiry  of  America.    New  York.* 
Child's  Juvenile  Drawing  Book,  Landscapes.    Phila.* 
Child's    Guide.      (6.   Merriam.)      Brookfield,   1830. 

Springfield,  1845. 
Child's  Instructor.    Salem,  1814.    New  York,  1818. 
Child's  Primer.    Boston,  no  date.* 
Child's  New  Plaything.    A  Spelling  Book.    Boston, 

Child's  Scripture  auestion  Book.    New  York,  184S.* 

Child's  United  Stetes.   Thiladelphia.* 

Christian  Orator.    Boston,  3nd  edition,  181& 

Church  Catechism.    Boston,  1745.* 

Church  Primer.    New  York.* 

Clarionet  Precentor.    Hallowell.* 

Class  Book  of  Poetry.    London,  18SS. 

Class  Book  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  with  Ezeroisai  in 
Parsing.     Boston.* 

Classical  Spelling  Book,  Key  to  the.  (A.  B.  Cbapin.) 
No  date. 

Clavis  Homerica.    No  title  p*ge> 

Collectanea  Grsca  Minora.  Cambridge,  1st  edition, 
1804.   (Philadelphia,  1858.) 

College  Atlas.    London. 

Collection  of  Psalter  Tunes,  with  Instructions.  Bos- 
ton, 1731.    Phila.,  1753.* 

Colmena  Espanola.  or  Spanish  Extracts.  Boston,  5th 
edition,  1843.* 

Cokmies  of  Great  BriUin.    London,  1853. 

Golumbian  Writing  Book.  Eight  numbers.  New 
Bedford  and  Providence.* 

Columbian  Arithmetic.  Haverhill,  1837. 

Columbiin  Arithmetician.* 

Comic  Grammar.    London,  1840.* 

ComoM  on  parle  Fransais  i  Paris.    New  York.* 

Common  School  Reader.  Parts  I.,  II.,  HI.,  IV.  Phila- 
delphia.* 

Com|i«nion  to  the  Bible.    New  York.* 

Compendium  LogicK,  &e.    Boston,  1735.* 

Compendious  Summary  of  Universal  H istory.   Phila.* 

Compendium  of  Astronomy.    Philadelphia,  1809. 

Complete  I^ter  Writer.    New  York.  1763.* 

Complete  English  Spelling  Dictionary  for  the  use  of 
Schools.    I.rf>ndon,  1764.* 

Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Chinook  Jargon.  Port- 
land. O.  T.,  3d  edition,  1856.* 

Complete  Violin  Instructor.    Boston.* 

Compreliensive  Grammar.    3rd  editiim,  Phila.,  1789.* 


Comprehensive  Grammar,  and  Complete  T^etter  Writer 

London,  1811.* 
Comprehensive  Reader  in  Prose  and  Poetry     London, 

no  date. 
Comprehensive  Primer.    London,  no  date. 
Concise  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  in  verse 

New  York,  1st  ediUon,  1825.* 
Constitutional  TextrBook.    New  York,  1854. 
Consecutive  Union  Question  Books.  4  volumes.  New 

York.  1845.* 
Conversational  Commentary  for  Bible  Classes.     New 

York.* 
Conversations  on  Common  Things.  (D.  L.  Dix.)  Boat , 

(1834.)  3nd  edition.  1836.   8th  edition,  1840.   9th 

edition,  1841,  1843. 
Conversation  on  Chemistry.     (Mrs.   Marcet.)     New 

Haven,  1813,  1814. 
Converwtions  on  the  History  of  Massachoseits.    Roa- 

tou,  1831.* 
Conversations  on  Political  Economy.    Phila.,  1817*. 
Course  of  Calisthenics  for  Young  Ladies.      (C.   E. 

Beecher  7)    Hartford ,  1833.  * 

Daily  Lesson  Books,  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.     (H.  Dunn 

and  J.  T.  Crossley.)    London,  no  date. 
Sequel  to  No.  II.     (H.  Dunn  and  J.  T.  Crosaley.) 

London,  no  date. 
Decoy,  or  Elementary  English  Grammar.    New  York, 

1830.* 
Delectus  Sententiarum  Greearum.  See  F.  P.  lieveretl. 
Detroit  Public  School  Manual  and  Table-Book.     l>e- 

troit,  1863. 
Devotional  Exercises  for  Schools.    Boston,  1844. 
Dialect  of  Craven.    3  vols.    London,  1838. 
Dictionaire  de  L!Acad€mie  Fraoyais.    8  vols.    Paris, 

6th  edition,  1835. 
Dictionaire  Roval,  en  nhr€g€. 

Dictionary  of  ^lect  and  Popular  duotations.    Phila.* 
Dictionariolum  Trilingoe.    Title  pace  lost. 
Drawing  for  Young  CniUren.    London,  1840. 
Drawing  Book  for  Young  Persons.    New  York.* 
Drawing  Book  of  Trees.    New  York.* 

Easy  lioasons  for  Little  Ones  at  Home.    New  York.* 
Easy  Lessons  in  Perspective.    (Mrs.  Minot.)    Boston, 

1830. 
Easy  Lessons  for  Infant  (HasseB  in  Sabbath  Schools 

Worcester.  1840. 
Easy  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature.  New 

York.* 
Easy  licssons  in  Learning  French.    Boston.* 
Easy  Primer.    (G.  Merriam.)   Brookfield.  Springfield.* 
Easy  Questions  for  Little  Children,  N.  Y.* 
Edinburgh  Sessional  School  Spelling  B//ok.* 
Edward's 'First   Lessons  in  Grammar.    (Mrs.  A.  C. 

Lowein    Boston.  1843. 
Elements  of  Algebra.    Philadelphia  * 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  bv  Uncle  Davy.    N.  Y^  1846.* 
Elements  of    Botany.      London,   8th  edition,  1854. 

(Phila.) 
Elenaentary  Drawing  Book.    Drawing,  Shading,  and 

Coloring.    Philadelphia.* 
Elementary  Questions  on  the  Old  TestanMnt.    New 

York,  1854.* 
El  Director  de  los  Ninoa.    Philadelphia,  1811. 
Elementary  Catechism  on  Sanitation.    London,  1851. 
Elementary  Drawing  Book.    New  York.* 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    Phila.,  1807. 
Elements  of  Geometry.    Dublin,  1836. 
Elemenu  of  GeometrV.    Philadelphia.    Boston.* 
Elemenu  of  Geography,    Philadelphia,  1857. 
Elements  of  French  Pronunciation.  ByF.  A.B.  Paris. 

18B5. 
Elements  of  the  Grammar  of  the  English  Lanf  nage 

New  York,  1883. 
Elemenu  of  Reading.    London,  1681.* 
Elements  of  Musical  Articulation.   Boston.* 
Enclitica :  Outlinea  of  a  Couno  of  Univenal  Qnm 

mar.    London,  1814. 
England's  Perfect  Schoolmaatar,  or  directiooi  fiir  lUnd 

log,  BpilUnf,  dto.    London.  1678.* 
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Enflith  and  Gennan  Grammar.    Phila.,  1748.* 

Eni^lish  (Jrammar,  with  Pirrt  Le«oo*  in  Beading. 
London,  'id  edition,  1844. 

Eoflish  Grammar.    Dublin,  1841,  1840. 

Eng liih  Grammar.    By  T.  C.    London,  1803.* 

Enelith  Grammar.    Ijondon,  1795.* 

English  Grammar.    London,  1838. 

English  Grammar — with  Engravingi.    London,  1890.* 

Englifh  Grammar.    Iliiddenfieid,  1817.* 

English  Grammar.     Albany,  1819.* 

English  ScImmiI  Grammar.  Christian  Knowledge  So- 
ciety,    liondun.* 

Kngli«li  School  Grammar.     Ijondon,  18S(). 

V.uisUnh  8|ielling  B(M»k.  (G.  D.  AbboU.)  New  York, 
1HI7.  (1849.) 

English  Tongue — the  Teacher's  Instructor  in  the  Art 
of  Hiielling  Improved.     Boston,  1757.* 

Knglish  Tutor.     I^ndon.  1747.* 

Kiiglish-Cierman  and  (>erman- English  Dictionary. 
Philn.,  1834.* 

Engrntled  Worilsnf  the  English  I^anguage,  Hand-book 
of.     New  York,  1854.* 

Epitome  Historic  iintc.m.     (See  Siret.) 

Knglishmnn's  Greek  Concordance.    New  York.* 

Kssentinls  of  English  Grammar.    3rd  eilition,  1831.* 

Ethiopian  Accordoon  Instructor.  Boston.  New 
York.* 

Ethiopian  Flute  Instructor.     Boston,  New  York.* 

Ktliiupian  Violin  Instructor.    Boston,  New  York.* 

Etymological  Dictionary  of  English  l^angiiage  of  Glas- 
gow Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  Glasgow,  1834, 
(MH.) 

Etymological  Class  Book.     Philadelphia.* 

Kxempla  Minora,  or  English  Examples.  New  Haven, 
1st  American  eililion,  18^21.    3nd  edition,  18!23. 

Excerpta  I^tina.     New  Haven,  1836.     (Boston  ) 

Excerpts  ex  Ovidio.  Tibullo,  et  Propertio.  Glas.,  1888. 

Kxcerptu  i|ntt<dani  e  Hcriptoribus  Latin  is  probation  bus. 
Boston.  t2d  edition,  1837.* 

ExerrijH...  in  Orthography.     (P.  P.  G.)     Prov.,  1826. 

Exercises  in  Grammar.  (C.  E.  Beecher.)  Hartford,  *39. 

Kxercisea  in  False  English.     I..eeds,  IStJi  edition,  1806. 

Exorcises  in  Reading  and  Speaking.  Alabama  Series, 
1844  • 

Evangelical  Instructor.    Boston,  1890.* 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Physiology.    New  York.* 

Family  Instructor.* 

Fife  Instructor.     Hallowell.* 

First  Book  of  Arithmetic.    Dublin,  1841. 

First  Book  of  Reading  Laasons,  (Brothers  of  Christian 

Schools.)    New  York,  1854. 
First  Exercises  in  Light,  Color  and  Shade.    (H.  Cole.) 

London,  1840. 
First  Footsteps  in  the  Way  of  Knowledge.   New  York, 

1856.* 
First  N(»tionB  of  Singing  and  Elocution.  Warrington, 

England,  1857. 
First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.     Boston,  1st  edi- 
tion, 1843.* 
First  Reading  Leasom  for  Children.* 
First  LesMtna  in  the  History  of  the  United  Stetea.  Boa- 
ton,  1856. 
First.  Second,  and  Third  Books  of  History  combined 

with  Geography.    Boeton,  185S.* 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Reading  Books.    New  York, 

184.'i.* 
Fiist  Thoughts ;  or  Beginning  to  Think.   New  York.* 
First  Lessons  in  Moral  Philosophv.    New  York.  1848. 
First  I^essons  on  the  Great  Prinelitles  of  Religion. 

New  York,  1845.* 
First  Leasons  in  Intelleetaal  Philosophy.  (Edited  by 

Blaisdale.)    Boston,  1890. 
First  Lessons  in  Chemistry.    By  Uncle  Davy.    8t 

Louis.* 
Pint  Steps  in  Thorong h  Baae  and  Hannony.    New 

York.* 
Flirt  Book,  or  BpeUiof  Lewoos  for  Primary  Sebook 

Boston,  1891* 
FIt*  Hundred  QmetioM  m  Olmuhtif,  New  HaTM, 

FDnuB  Orelor.    Boilaii,  IBOi. 


Poarth  Clasa  Book.    (O.  Meniam.)    Brookfield,  1890. 

Springfield.* 
Pour  Goapels  in  Greek^th  Lexieon.    Boston,  1684.* 
Flageolet  Preceptor.    Hailowell.* 
Flute  Instructor.    HallowelL* 
Flute  without  a  Master.    New  York.* 
Franklin  Globe  Manual.    Troy.* 
Franklin  Family  Primer.     Boston,  improved  edition, 

181'i. 
Franklin 'Primer,  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading. 

(8.  WillardO    Greenfield.  1896. 
French  Genders  Taught  in  Six  Tables.    Boston,  18S7.* 
French  Ijessons  for  Banners.    Philadelphia.* 
Friendly  Instructor,    "fth  edition,  Phila.,  1771. 

Genders  of  French  Nouns.    Boston,  1836.* 

General  Clasa  Book.  (S.Willard.)   Greenfield,  (1838,/ 

1839.    3d  edition   1830. 
Genera!  Principles  of  Grammar.  London,  1847.  Phila 

delphia,  1847. 
Geography  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.    London,  *58. 
Geographical  Questions  for  the  uae  of  Schools     Mid- 

dletown,  1825. 
Gentlemen's  Complete  Military  Dictionary.    Boston 

1759.* 
Gentleman  and  Lady's  Key  to  Polite  Literature.  Lon 

don,  1780. 
Georgia  Table  Book.    New  Haven.* 
German  without  a  Master,  in  six  Easy  Leasons.  (A   H. 

Montieth.    Phila* 
Goodly  Prymer,  (A).    London,  1535. 
Go-wana  Gwo-ih,  &c.  Seneca  S|ieUing  Book.   BuiTab 

Creek,  Miss..  1843.* 
Gleanings  from  the  Poets.     (Mrs.  Lowell )    Bceton. 

1855. 
GrtBcffi  Grammatices  Rudimenta.  (Eton  O.eek  Gram- 
mar.)    Eton,  1796. 
Gradus  ad  Pamassum.     London,  1819. 

Same.    Edited  by  A.  Dickinson.     Edinburgh,  1831. 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Ijangiiago.  (Gloucester.)  Bos- 

t4in,  1st  edition,  1800.    Snd  edition,  1805. 
Same.  Revised  by  G.  Ironside.  New  York,  4th  edi- 
tion, 1890. 
Grammar  of  the  Mpongwe  Language.     New  York, 

1847.* 
Grammar  with  Cuts.    Boston,  1830.* 
Grammar  Scholars'  Abeoedarv.    London,  107].* 
Grammar  without  a  Master.    New  York.* 
Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue.  London,  5Ch  edHioa, 

1738.    7th  edition,  1746. 
Guide  to  Arithmetic.    Boston,  1794.* 
Guide  for  the  Child  and  Youth.  By  T.  H.  Loud.  ITOL 
Guitar,  Progressive  and  Complete  Method.    Boston.* 
Guitar  without  a  Master.    Boston,  New  York.* 

Handbook  for  tiie  Piano  Forte.     Albany,  1650;  New 
York.* 

Handbook  of  the  Engrafled  words  of  Engliab  Laa- 
guase.    New  York,  1854.* 

Harry's  Ladder  of  Learning.   New  York,  1853.* 

Hebrew  Grammar.    Printed  for  the  President  and  Fal- 
lows of  Harvard  College.    Boston,  1703.* 

Help  to  the  AcU.    Vols.  I.,  II.   New  York,  1845.* 

Help  to  the  Gospels.    New  York,  1845.* 

Help  to  mt  Knowledge.    Boston,  1744.* 

High  School  Literatura,  New  York.* 

Hints  on  Scriptura  Instruction.    PhiladelfAia,  1831. 

History  of  the  American  Revolution,  with  Oneationa.* 

History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  J«ins  .*bri«t,  ex- 
plained in  a  Catechetical  Way.    >Mton,  1738.* 

History  of  the  United  States.     By  a  eitisan  of  Maaa- 
chusetu.    Keene,  1833.    (New  Haven,  18M.) 

History  of  the  United  States  to  1815,  with  aoeeoont. 
New  York,  1835.  1897.* 

Historical  Catechisnu  on  United  States  Hiatonr.  UUea, 
9th  edition,  1835. 

Historical   Grammar.     An    Abridgment  of  United 
History.* 

Hombook---Specimen  of  an  OUL    Haitfotd,  1800.* 

How  to  Talk :  Poeket  Manual  of  Speaking, 
ihg  and  Debating.   New  Yofk.  1897. 
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nimtnted  Franch  and  English  Primer.  New  York.* 
Illisttrated  German  and  Engliih  Primer.  New  York.* 
nimtrated  Spanish  and  Enfflish  Primer.  New  York.* 
Improved  Reader.  (Samuel  Willard.)  Greenfield,  10th 

edition.  1830.    11th  edition,  1830. 
Induotive  Grammar.   Windsor,  Vt.  1839. 
Induotive  Grammar  for  Bef  innen.    Boston,  1899.* 
Independent  Reader.     Baltimore,  1856.* 
Indestructible  Alphabet.    Boston,  1856.* 
Indestructible  Primer.    Boston,  1856.* 
Indestructible  Reading  Book.    Boston,  1856.* 
Indestructible  Spelling  Book.    Boston,  1856.* 
Indian  Primer,  or  First  Book,  in  Massachusetts  Indian 
and  English,  by  which  children  may  learn  to  rend 
the  Indian  Language.    Boston,  17U0.* 
Infallible  Guide  to  Correct  Punctuation.    (J.  Chapin.) 

Bridgeport,  1850. 
Infant  Teacher's  Assistant.    New  York,  1833.* 
Infant   and    Primary    School    Render    and    Definer. 

Three  numbers.    Philadelphia.* 
Infant  School  Primer.    Mrs.  Teach  man.    Boston,  1830; 

New  York* 
Infant  Reader;   Easy  Lessons   in    Reading.    Phila., 

>    1853.* 
Infant's  First  Book  for  Lessons  in  Reading.    Boston, 

1899.* 
Infant  School  Grammar.    (By  Mrs.  Bethune.)    New 

York.  1830.* 
Infantine  Knowledge ;  a  Spelling  and  Reading  Book. 

New  York* 
Iiistitutio  GroDcSQ  Grammaticcs,  (Westminster  Greek 
Grammar.)     London,  1755,  1787, 1790. 
Same.    Revised  by  O.  Ironside.    New  York,  Sd  edi- 
tion, 1816. 
Instrumental  Director.    Hallowell.* 
Instrumental  Musician.     New  York.* 
Introduction  to  Geometry  and  tlie  Science  of  Form. 

Boston,  184.1.  (1857.)** 
Introduction  to  the  Irish  Language.    Dublin,  1841.* 
Introduction  to  the  History  ui  America.    Phila.,  1787. 
Introduction  to  Practical  Organic  Chemistry.  London, 

1854. 
Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue.  (Eton  Latin  Gram- 
mar.)   Eton,  1793,  1704, 1815.    (New  York Ji 
Introduction  to  Spelling  and  Reading.    London,  1776.* 
Introduction  to  Vegetable  Physiology.    London,  1845. 
Intelligent  Reader.    (C.  Merriam.)    Springfield,  1835, 

1&7,  1838,  1841. 
Inttfromtive  Grammar.    Boston,  1833. 
loway  Primer.    loway  and  Sue  Mission.    Iowa  Terri- 
tory.* 
Irish  Board  of  Eduoation  Publications. 
Second  Book  of  liOMons.    Dublin,  1840. 
Sequel  to  ditto.    Dublin,  1849. 
Third  Book  of  I^essons.    Dublin,  1841, 1849. 
Fourtli  Book  of  Lessons.    Dublin.  1836,  1849. 
Supplement  U)  ditto.    Dublin,  1849. 
Fifth  Book  of  Lessons.     Dublin,  1836. 
Beading  Book  for  Female  Schools.     Dublin,  1839, 

1849  1854. 
SaeredPoetiy.    Dublin,  1850. 
SeleetioDs  from  the  British  PoeU.    8  toIs.    Dublin, 

1854. 
Biofraphioal  Sketches  of  Eminent  British  Poets. 

Dublin,  1854. 
Simple  Directions  in  Needle-work.  &c.    Dublin,  *53. 
Lessons  on  the  Troths  of  Christianity.    Dublin, 
1846. 
Italian  without  a  Master,  in  five  Easy  LesMnt.  (A.  B. 

Monteith.)    PhiU.* 
Italian  and  English  Phrases.    Philadelphia.* 
Italian  and  English  Dialogues.    Philadelphia.* 
Italian  and  English  Stories.     PhiladelfAia.* 

Javenile  English  Grammar.    Boston,  1890.* 
Juvenile   English  Grammar.      (Autlior  of   **  Little 

Traveler/*)    Boston,  1899. 
Juvenile  Instructor,  or  Useftil  Book  for  Children.* 
Jovooile  Lyra,  for  Primary  and  Common  Sehook. 

Boston  and  Hartford,  1831.* 
Juvenile  Roflin;  Conversations  on  Ancient  fflstocy. 

By  a  MoUmt.    Vol  I.  Boston,  1839.* 


Juvenile  Philosopher,  or  Youth's  Manual  of  Phflueo- 
phy.    Geneva,  New  York.  1896.* 

Key  to  Dilworth's  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1819. 
Key  to  Exercises  in  English  Grammar.    Dublin,  1840 
Key  to  Knowledge.    Baltimore,  no  date.* 
Key  to  the  Second  Initiatory  Catechism.   N.  York,  *n] 
Key  to  First  Book  of  Arithmetic.     Dublin,  183R. 
Key  to  Elements  of  Almbra.    Philadelphia.* 
King  Henry's  Primer,  1545. 

Lacy's  Picture  Primer.    New  York.* 

Lady's  Copv  Book.    Boston  * 

La  Bagatelle;  Introduction  to  the  French.    Boston, 

(183.5.)    3nd  edition.  1845. 
L'Abeille  pour  les  Enfans.    Philadelfihia,  IR48.* 
Lambert  Lilly's  Histories.     See  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
L&rohok  i  Fysiken.  Kursen  II.     Stockholm,  no  date. 
Latin  Phrase  Book.     Boston.  1843.* 
Latin  without  a  Master,  in  Six  Easy  Lessons.    (A.  H 

Monteith.)     Phila.* 
Latin  Tutor,  or  Introduction  to  Uie  Making  of  Latin 

Newhuryimrt,  1813.     Boston,  1819. 
Latin  Grammar,  corrected  for  the  Use  of  the  Collegi*. 

Philu.,  1773.* 
Latin  Tongue.    A  Complete  Introduction— for  the  use 

of  the  Grammar  School  at  Nassau  Hall.    4th  edi- 
tion. New  York.  1767.* 
Le  Grand  Pere.     (French  Reader.)    Boston.* 
Le  Lecteur    Frangais  de  la  Jeunesse.    (F.  B.   G.) 

Northampton.  1836.* 
Le  Livre  des  petits  Enfans.     New  York.* 
Les  Oremens  de  la  Memoire.   Detroit,  181 1, 
licssons  for  Infant  Schools.     New  York,  1845.* 
Lessons  for  Young  Iienrners,  Books  First  and  Sorimil. 

New  York.  1851.    (Catholic  Educational  Serin.) 
Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity.    Dublin.  *3K  *47. 
Lessons  on  the  Book  of  Proverlis.     Beaton,  1Ht3. 
Lessons  on  the  Travels,  &c.,  of  Su  Paul.  IjOimIoii,  3nd 

edition,  no  date. 
Lessons  from  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  Schools.     Rust. 

1896.* 
Lessons  for  Infant  Sabbath  Schools.  Worcester,  *30.* 
Lessons  in  Simultaneous  Reading,  S|)elling,  and  Defin- 
ing.   Portsmouth,  1896.* 
Libro  primario  de  Ortngrafia.    New  York.* 
Lingual  Reader,  (Ameriean  System  of  Edocation ) 

New  York* 
Little  Grammarian.    Boston,    Shid  edition,  1899,  IH44. 

(New  York.) 
Little  Usher,  or  Federal  Arithmetic* 
Little  Annie's  ABC   New  York.* 
Little  Annie's  First  Book.    New  York.* 
Little  Annie's  Second  Book.    New  York.* 
Little  Annie's  Ladder  to  Learning.    New  York.* 
Little  Annie's  Speller.    New  York.* 
Little  Book  of  Knowledge.     Phibulelphia.* 
Little  Child's  Friend.    Boston.* 
Little  Child's  Book.    New  Y(»rk.* 
Little  History  of  the  United  SUtes.    Philadelphia.* 
Little  History  of  England.    Philadelphia.* 
Little  Philosopher,  or  Infant  School  at  Homo.    By 

Erodore.     Nos.  I— VI.     Boston,  1830.* 
Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Learners.   New  Haven.* 
Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Folks.     New  York,  1830.* 
Little  Lessons  tor  Little  Learners.    New  York.* 
Lyceum  Arithmetic.     Boston,  1835.* 
Lnto,  or  Musioal  Instructor.    Hartford.* 

Manual  of  False  Orthography.    New  York.* 
Manual  of  Instruction   in  the  Art  of  Singing.    (B. 

Irii,  Jr.)    (Phila.  1831 ;)  New  York,  1845.* 
Manual  of  Morals  for  Common  Sehoola.     (A.  Hall.) 

(Andover,  1848.)    Boston,  1849. 
Manual  of  Prayers,  or  the  Prymer  in  English.    1599. 
Maps  of  the  Physical,  Political,  and  Historioal  Ooogra- 

phy  of  the  British  Empire. 
Maps  of  the  Society  for  the    DiAision  of  Uaeibl 

Koowledgo.   London,  1844. 
Mamadokn  Mohiply,  MulUnlieation  in  Vecso.  N.  T.* 
MaMaehusotte  Compiler  orSaered  Musie,  witk  MmieaJ 

Diotioauy.* 
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MuMHirliuiietU  Geogniiihy.* 

MnaBAotiuteUM  Psalter,  fur  training  up  the  Aburiciiies 
Nntiuiis  in  reniling  and  understanding  tlie  Huly 
Scriptures— Indian  and  English.     Bustun,  17U8.* 

Mathematical  Tables.     Boston,  1830.* 

Metroiiolitan  Ucadcrs,  I.— IV.,  fur  Catholio  Schoob. 
New  York.  ia61.* 

Mental  Guide ;  the  Elements  of  Metaphysics.  Boston, 

Method  of  Teaching  Linear  Drawing.    (Mrs.  Minot) 

Boston,  1841. 
Metrical  Stories  in  Cbemiitry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Irt44.« 
MidiLcsex  llarmonv.* 

M ind  your  StoiM !  Punctuation  made  plain.    N.  York.* 
.Mississippi  Tattle  Book.     New  Haven.* 
Moral  Philosophy  for  Children  and  Knmiles.    Boston.* 
Moral  Tales  ;  First  Lessons  in  Reading.* 
Moral  I'eacher.     New  York.  1839. 
Moriil  .Amusement.     School    Reading    Book.     Hal- 

lowell,  1809* 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer — the  Lit-iny,  mid  Church 

Catechism  in  Indian.     Boston,  1703.* 
Mother's  Catechism.    (See  David  Blair.) 
Mother's  Geography.    New  York.* 
Mother's  Lessons  for  Boys  and  (>irls.     Boston.* 
Mother  and  infant  School  Teacher's  Assistan*.   N.  Y.* 
Multiplications-Tabellen.     Wester&s,  1854. 
Music  Lessons  for  Infant  Schools.    New  York,  1845.* 
Music  without  a  Master.     New  York.* 
Musical  Catechism,  for  Singing  Schools.    Concord, 

18*27.* 
My  First  School  Book.  (J.  F.  Bumstead.)  BoM  ,  184 J. 
My  Own  Primer.    Philaidelphia,  no  date. 
My  Own  Sketch  Book.     New  York.* 

National  Speaker.     Boston,  1849.* 

National  Schotil  Manual.  Parts  I.,  11.,  III.,  IV.  Phila- 
delphia.* 

National  University  Orator.    New  York.* 

National  Spelling  Book.    Concord,  1839. 

Natural  History  of  Insects,  New  York.* 

Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds.     New  York.* 

Negro  Christianized,  to  assist  in  the  instruction  of  Ne- 
gro servants  in  Christianity.    Boston,  1706.* 

New  American  Primer.    New  York.* 

New  and  Complete  System  of  (Seography.  S  vols. 
Glasgow,  1818. 

New  Critical  Pronooncing  Dictionary.  Burlington,  N. 
Jersey,  1813. 

New  Grammar  of  the  English  Lamruage.  Boston,  Snd 
edition,  1834.    (New  York,  iSl.) 

New  EngUnd  Primer.     IflOS.* 

New  England  Primer  Enlarged :  for  the  more  easy  at- 
taining  the  true  reading  of  English.     Bost.,  1737.* 

New  Eogland  Primer.  V^alpole,  1806.  1814.  Bos- 
ton, no  date,  (three  editions.)  Havernill, '13.  Con- 
eord,  1813.  Woreester,  no  date.  New  York,  n.  d. 
PitUburgh,  n.  d..  MassaehusetU,  1810.  New  Eng- 
land, n.  d.,  (four  editions.) 

New  England  Primer,  Improved.  Boston,  1770,  1777, 
1781, 1784. 1837,  (1844.)  Providence,  1775,  (1777.) 
Portsmouth,  n.  d.  Middletown,  1814.  Glasgow, 
1815.  Norwich,  1816.  Newark,  1819.  Kenoe- 
bunk.  1827.    New  HaTen,  no  date. 

New  England  Primer,  muoh  improved.     Phila.,  1797. 

New  England  Primer,  enlarged.    Boston,  no  date. 

New  England  Primer,  enlar^d  and  improved.  Charlee- 
town.  1809.    Newburyport,  n.  d.,  (three  editions.) 

New  England  Sunday  School  Q,uestion  Book.  S  toI*. 
Boston.  1839.* 

New  English-German  and  Gennan-Eog.  Diet.  B.  '43. 

New  and  Complete  Guide  to  tlie  English  Tongue.  By 
an  Ingenious  Hand.  In  two  Books.  For  the  use 
of  Schools.    PhiU.,1740.* 

New  Book  of  Knowledge.    Boston.  1703, 1764, 1773.* 

New  and  Complete  Introduction  to  three  Grand  Roles 
of  Music.    Boston,  1764.* 

New  Hampshire  Latin  Gramnutf.* 

New  Haven  Primer.    New  Haven.* 

New  Liber  Primoi.    Boelon,  1800.* 


New  Manual  Exercise.     Phila.,  1746.* 

New  &c..  Precentor  for  the  Flute.    Albanv,  1896** 

New  Roman  History  by  Questions  ana  Answers. 
Cork,  4th  edition,  1774. 

New  Spelling  Book  (The).    London,  1677.* 

New  Spelling  Card.    New  York,  1845.* 

New  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book.    New  York,  1845.* 

New  York  Primer.    New  York.  1825.* 

New  York  Spelling  Book.     New  York,  no  date. 

New  York  Reailer,  No.  I.     New  York,  1814. 

New  York  Reailer.  No.  II.     New  York,  1814, 1846. 

New  York  Reader,  No.  III.  N.  Y.,  1815,  1817.  1844. 
1846,  n.d. 

New  York  Preceptor.    New  York,  1835.* 

New  York  Exp'isitiir.    New  York.* 

Nez-perc^  First  Book.    Clear  Water  Mission.    1839.* 

Nomenclatura ;  or  nouns  and  verbs  in  English  and 
Litin.    Eton,  1783. 

Noinencliitura  Breves  Anglo  Latina.    Bust«m,  I7SS.* 

North  Carolina  Reader.  No.  I.    New  York,  1850.* 

Numeral  Singer.    Louisville,  Ky.* 

Nova  Methudus  doceodi  Pueros  Alphabeiicam.  Lon- 
don, 1543* 

Novum  Testamentum  Graooe.  Glasgow,  1839.  Cam- 
bridge. 18U9. 

NouveUe  Abr^6de  G6ographieUniverselle,|NirM.D 
Paris,  1816. 

Object  I.<essntis,  or  Things  Taught.    Cincinnati.  1863.* 
Oiibwa  Snelling  Rook.    Bosten,  3d  edition,  1846. 
Oie  Bull  Vidlin  Instructor.     Boston  * 
Olive  Leaf,  or  Universal  A-B-C.     1603.* 
Oxford  Drawing  Book.    New  York,  1846.* 
Orthogrophia.  containing  the  due  order,  and  reason 

how  to  write  and  nrint  things.    London,  1500.* 
Organ  Instruction  Book.     Boston.* 
Orator's  Own  Book.     Philadelphia,  1835.* 
Orator's  Guide.    Philadelphia,  1834.* 
Orator's  Ladder,  a  Reading  Book.    Parts  I.,  II.,  III. 

New  York.* 
Ortografia  de  U  Real  Academia  de  Madrid.    1836.* 
Ortus  Vocabulorum.    S  vols.    Printed  from  Metallic 

types,  cut,  not  cast.     1500.* 
Outlines  of  Chemistry.    Philadelphia.* 
Outlines  of  Geolc^.    Philadelphia.* 
Outlines  of  American  History.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  England.   (Hogarth.)  Phila- 
delphia, 1845. 
Outlines  of  Political  Economy.    Philadelphia,  1898. 
Outlines  of  Physiologv.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Outlines  of  Sacred  History,    London,  13th  ed.,  189B. 

(Philadelphia,  1835.) 
Outlines  of  Social  Econoony.    London,  1840. 
Outlines  of  Mineralofr.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Outlines  of  English  History.    Boston.* 

Palestine,  and  other  Scripture  €leography.    London, 

4858 
Parents  Gifts,  containing  choice  selections  by  which 

Children  may  be  taught  the  principlea  of  the 

Christian  Faith.    Boston.  1741.* 
Parent's  Latin  Grammas.    London,  1883. 
Parsing  Lchoos  to  First  Book  of  the  iEneid.   London, 

10th  edition,  1853. 
Parsing  Lessons  to  the  First  Book  of  the  Diad.  London, 

4th  edition.  1846. 
Parley's  lift  of  Columbus,  for  Schools,  Phila.* 
"         "         Franklin,  for  Schools,  Phila.* 

Washington,  for  Schools,  Phila.* 
Pastoral  Letters  and  Parental  Conversations.    New 

York,  1813. 
Pennsylvania  Biocraphy— for  Schoob.  Philadelphia.* 
Pennsylvania  Spelling  Book.     No.  II.    Phila.* 
Pestalozaian  Grammar.    Boston,  IfflO.* 
Pewani  ipl  Potewatomi  Missinoikan,  dec.,  (Ottholie 

Primer.)    Baltimore,  1846.* 
Philadelphia  VocabuUry.    (Latin.)    1796.* 
Phonetic  Transition  Reader.    Cincinnati.* 
Phonographic  Class  Book.    Philadelphia.    Bostoo.* 
Phonographic  Reader.  New  London.* 
Piano  witbont  a  Marter.    Boitoa.* 
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Pittorial  Jlouiehold  Primer.    Philadelphia.* 

Pidtorial  Arithmetic.     Hartford,  and  Poera,  O.,  '43.* 

Picture  Reader.     New  Haven.* 

PlaiD  Calculator.     Philadelphia.* 

Plan  of  Exercise  for  the  Militia.    Boston,  1771.* 

PlantatioD  Teacher.    Charleston,  1851.* 

Pocket  Anatomist  for  Students.  New  York,  Auhurn.* 

Pooket  Critical  Greek  and  Enclish  Testameut.    New 

York.* 
Poetry  for  Home  and  Schools.    Boston.* 
Poetry  for  Schools.  (E.  Robbins.)  N.  Y., 2nd  ed.,  1830. 
Pottawottoraia  Spelling  Book,  Shawnee  Mission,  '34.* 
Polyglot  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  1835.* 
Polyraicrean  New  Testament.     New  York.* 
Practical  Organic  Chemistry.    Philadelphia.* 
Practical  Questions  on  English  Grammar.    (By  T.  A., 

Jr.)    No  title  page. 
Practical  PhonogranliY ;  the  new  Art  of  rightly  spell- 
ing and  w riting  Words  by  the  sound  thereof.    Lon- 
don. 1701.* 
Practical  Penman  and  Scientific  Script  Type  Copy 

Book.     Albany,  1737.* 
Practical  Reading  Lessons.    Phila..  1830.* 
Practical  Spelling  Book.  New  York.* 
Present  for  an  Apprentice.    Boston,  1747.* 
Present  for  Children—  Hymns  and  Dance  S<mgs.  1768.* 
Present  for  a  Servant  Maid.    Boston,  1747.* 
Primary  Arithmetic.    Philadelphia,  no  date. 
Primary  Writing   Copies,  Introductory  to  Boston  do. 

Boston,  1830.* 
Primer,  (A)  or  the  Child's  New  Playtliing.    Phila. 

1757.* 
Primer  or  Catechism,  set  forth  agreeable  to  the  Book  of 

Common  Prayer.    Boston,  1747,  1749* 
Primer  in  the  Indian  Language.     1687.* 
Productive  Grammar.     Boston,  1831.* 
Progressive  Drawing  Book,  three  Parts.    Baltimore.* 
Progressive  Drawing  Leisons    Two  numbers.    New 

York,  and  Chicago,  1861. 
Progressive  Primer.    (Town  and  Hulbrook.)     Boston, 

DO  date. 
Protestant  Teacher  fur  Children.    To  which  are  added 

verses  made  by  Mr.  John  Rogers,  a  Martyr  in 

Marie's  Reign.    34mo..  Boston,  1685.* 
Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Books,  I.— IV. 

New  York.* 
Prymer  (A)  in  Englyshe,  with  Certayne  Prayers,  and 

Goodly^  Meditations.    1534.* 
Prymer  in  Englyscbe  and  I^yne.    1537.* 
Prymer  (the])  without  the  Litanv  or  Device.    1534.* 
Pryraer  of  Salisbury  [in  Latin.]    1534.* 
Plalm  Tunes — A  very  plain  and  easy  introduction  to 

the  Art  of  Sincing.    Boston.  1731.* 
Psalm  Tunes  in  Three  Parts.    Treble,  Medius,  and 

Base,  or  Singing  by  Letters  instead  of  by  Notes.* 
Psalter. 

Public  School  Song  Book    Baltimore,  no  date. 
Public  School  Dictionary.    Philadelphia.* 

QuMtiont  to  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reading 

Books.    New  York  1845.* 
Qneetions  oo  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles    New  York, 

no  date. 
Qpeetions  on  the  Bible  Handbook.    Philadelphia.* 
Qneetioitt  to  Protestant  Episcopal  S.  S.  Books.      I.— 

IV.    New  York.* 

on  the  Common  Prayer.    New  York.* 

••         "    ••  CoUecU.    New  York.* 

«•         '*    "  Epistles  and  GospeU.    New  York.* 

"         ••        St.  Matthew.    New  York.* 

"         ••    ••   Aott.    New  York.* 

on    Murray's    Abridgement,  and   English 

Grammar.    Boston,  1836.* 

Reading  Lessons  for  Primary  Schools,  (Second  Book.) 

Boaton,  1835,  1836.* 
Raading  Lmsoos    London,  1853. 
Raading  for  Schools.  Parts  I.,  11.    London.  1853. 
Readingi  in  Biography    London,  7th  edition,  1851. 
Raadiogi  in  Eiudiab  Proee  Literature.    London,  new 

•4iUoo,  isa. 


Readings  in  Poetry.     London,  11th  edition.  18S8. 

Readings  in  Science.    London  5th  edition.  1853. 

Reading  without  Tears.  (Author  of  **  Peep  of  Day.'*, 
New  York,  1857.* 

Readings  for  the  Young  (from  Soott.,)  8  vols.  Pbila- 
phio,  1847.* 

Ready  Reckoner.    Philadelphia.* 

Reglemente  fSr  Gymnastik.  Stockholm,  3nd  edition, 
1853. 

Requisite  Tables  for  acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  Arith- 
metic.   Philadelphia,  1817.* 

Rhvming  Alphabet.     New  York.* 

Robertsonian  System  of  Teaching  French.    N.  York  * 

Royal  Primer.    Worcester.  1787. 

RudimenU  uf  I^tin  Proaodv.    Boeion,  176U.* 

Rudiments  of  the  Spanish  Language.     Btatnn,  im'A* 

Rules  of  Pronunciation  in  reading  Latin.  N.  Ilavcii. 
1838.* 

Rural  Reader,  or  Child's  Friend,  Albany.* 

Sacred  Eiercises  for  Schools,    Boston,  1st  eil.,  IHfO 
Sacred  Extracts  fVom  the  Scriptures.    Boston,  '■M  e*!  . 

1835.* 
Sacred  Poetry.    Dublin,  1850. 
Scholar's   Companion:   Guide   to  Orthogrophv.    (R. 

W.  Greene.)    Philodelphia,  1836,  1877,  IH46. 
Scholar's  Companion.    Philadelphia,  63d  eil.,  1846. 
Scholar's  Guide  to  Etymology.    Philadelphia.* 
Scholar's  Reference  Book.    Philadelphia,  1836. 
Scholar's  Capitel  Book.    Boston,  1831.* 
Scholar's  Guide  to  Chirography.     4  nos.   PorUmnuth. 

1827* 
School  Journal  for  the  Use  of  Scholars.     Bosl..  1H54. 
School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  Parts  I.,  II.,  III., 

and  Supplement. 
School  Exhibition  Book.     Boston,  1858.* 
School  Hvmn  Book.    Boston,  5th  edition,  1816. 
School  or  Good  Manners.    Boston,  4th  edition,  173^. 

1773.* 
School  Ordinances.    Germantown,  1704.* 
Schoolboy's  New  Guide  ;   or  Spelling  and  ReiiHin<; 

made  Easy.    London,  1771.* 
Science  of  Common  Things.    New  York.* 
Science  of  Geology.    New  Haven,  1838. 
Script-Type  Copy  Book.    New  York,  1827.* 
Scripture  Truths  in  duestion  and  Answer.    Boston.* 
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York,  1845.* 
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Chlldrea.    16mo.  Boston,  1700,  1771.* 
Treasury  of  Knowledge.   (W.  k,  R.  Chimben.)  New 

York,  Sod  edition,  103. 


Treatise  on  Arithmetic.    Dublin,  18,'iU. 

Treathe  on   Mensuration,  Guoguig,  and   Surveying 

Dublin,  1849. 
Tyro's  Friend ;  Easy  LeMons  iq  Spelling  and  ReaiUng. 

Brookfield,  1836.* 

Uncle  John's  First  and  Second  Books.  N.  York,  '55.* 

Union  Primer.    New  York,  1886.* 

Union  Hymns  fur  Sabbath  Schools.  New  York,  1845.* 

Union  Bible  Dictionary  for  SchooU.    N.  York.  1855.* 

Union  Questions.  J3  volumes.  N.  York,  rev.  ed.,  '45.* 

Union  Spelling  and  Reeding  Book.   Phila.,  1837.* 

Union  Spelling  Book.    New  York,  1845.* 

United  States  Drawing  Book.    New  York.* 

United  States  Drawing  Book  with  Lead,  Crayon,  tec. 

Philadelphia* 
United  States  Primer.  New  York.  Coo|ierBtown,  1830. 

Baltimore,  (Parts  I.  and  II.)* 
United  Stain  Readers.    Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.   Bait.* 
Uniteil  States  Table  Book.    New  Haven.* 
United  States  School  Primer.     New  York,  no  dale.* 
Universal  Reading  Book.    New  York.* 

Verbal  Reader.    New  York.* 

Vie  de  George  Washington.    New  York,  1845.* 

Village  Reader.     (J.Todd)     Springfield,  1H40,  1H4 1. 

Village  Sehm>l  Geography.  Hartford, 7th  edition,  1843 

Violin  Inslrurtor.    Hallowell.* 

Violin  Complete      New  York  * 

Vtolin  Made  Easy.     New  York.* 

Violin  without  n  Master.    New  York.* 

Virginia  Table  Book.    New  Haven.* 

Washnshe  Wageressa    Pahngieh  Tse;    Osage   First 

Rook.     BosUin,  1834* 
Wen  Primer ;  Wen-mus-nu-ku-ne.    Cherokee  Nation 

Mission     1837.* 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Catechism.    3  Not.    N.  York 
Western  Primer.    New  Haven.* 

Yankee  Penman,    Three  numbers.    Nashua,  N.  H., 

1848.* 
Young  Clerk's  Guide ;  or  a  Speedy  Help  to  Learning. 

Boston,  1708.* 
Young  Child's  ABC.     New  York,  1825.* 
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trans,  from  English  to  French.    Philadelphia.* 
Young  Geographer.    New  York,  1850.* 
Young  Scholar's  Primer.  Philadelphia.* 
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SAMUEL   8.   GREENE. 


Samubl  Stillman  Gbkknb  was  bom  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  on  the  3d  of 
Maj,  1810.  Receiving  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native 
town,  he  fitted  for  Brown  University  in  Leicester  Academy,  and  gpraduated  in 
183*7,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 

Inheriting  "  an  aptness  to  teach  "  from  his  father,  who  was  known  in  all  the 
region  round  about  as  "Master  Greene,"  he  commenced  his  novitiate  as  a 
teacher  in  the  district  school  in  the  winter  of  1829-30,  "  at  ten  dollars  a  month 
and  boarded  round,*'  and  followed  it  up  regularly  every  winter  until  he  entered 
college,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single  winter,  until  he  graduated — thus 
acquiring  the  means  of  continuing'  his  own  education  and  consolidating  his  own 
intellectual  training,  by  instructing  others. 

After  graduating,  he  taught  in  Worcester  Academy,  Mass ,  first  as  assistant, 
and  then  as  principal,  form  1837  to  1840,  which  post  he  resigned  to  become 
Town  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Springfield — the  first  appoint- 
ment of  the  kind  in  Massachusetts.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
was  first  assistant  in  the  English  High  School,  and  the  principal  of  one  of  the 
Public  Grammar  Schools,  and  in  1849  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
fi«m  1849  to  1851,  when  he  removed  to  Providence  to  become  Superintendent 
of  the  City  Public  Schools,  and  soon  after  Professor  of  Didactics  in  Brown 
University,  and  in  1855  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

While  Superintendent  in  Providence  he  established  a  class  of  teachers,  in 
1853,  composed  partly  of  students  in  the  University,  and  of  city  and  county 
teachers,  out  of  which  grew  up  a  private  Normal  School,  which  in  1854  was 
adopted  by  the  dty,  and  the  same  year  by  the  State,  and  is  now  known  as  th* 
State  Normal  School 

Prof  Greene  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers' 
Association — and  one  of  the  first  Board  of  Bditors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher: — Vice-President  and  active  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction — and  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute,  as  well  as  of  the  Na- 
tional Teadiers'  Association — discharging,  by  his  presence  in  all  professional 
gathering^  and  a  willing  service,  the  duty  which  every  teacher  owes  to  his  pro- 
fession. 

Prof  Greene  is  the  author  of  a  very  valuable  and  popular  series  of  English 
Gnunmars,  viz. : — "  Introductum  to  the  study  of  English  Grammar"  firet  pub- 
lished in  1856;  ^^  First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar"  first  published  in  1849 ; 
**  Elements  of  English  Grammar"  first  published  in  1863:  ^^  Analysis  of  the 
English  Language"  first  published  in  1848.  The  last  named  was  the  first  pub 
lished,  and  introduced  the  now  method  of  analysis  into  this  deimrtmont  of  in 
stniction.  One  of  his  numerous  educational  lectures  is  printed  in  the  volume  of 
the  American  Institute,  viz. :~"  On  teaching  Reading  through  the  Elemenl* 
•ry  Sounds  of  the  Langoage." 
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I  LYCURGUS,  AND  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SPARTANS. 


LTCURGUS. 

Lycurous,  the  Spairlim  lawgiver,  lived  in  the  ninth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  the  date  Commonly  given  him  being  B.  C.  884.     Upon 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Polydectes,  king  of  Sparta,  he  assumed 
the  government  as  guardian  of  his  son,  Charilaus,  the  future  king, 
then  unborn,  but  private  enmities  soon  forced  him  to  self-exile  and 
foreign  travel.     A  residence  in  Crete  where  the  Dorian  customs  were 
still  in  full  force,  revealed  its  influence  upon  him  in  his  subsequent 
acts  as  lawgiver,  and  he  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him  from 
Ionia  the  poems  of  Homer,    which  were  to  become  the  common 
ground-work  of  civilization  for  all  Greece.     Recalled  to  Sparta  to 
ward  off  the  anarchy  which  threatened  the  State,  he  constructed  a 
constitution,  with  the  approval  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  obligated 
the  citizens  to  its  observance  until  his  retum  fr%m  Delphi  whither 
he  was  going  to  consult  the  god  respecting  its  merits.     The  res- 
ponse being  favorable,  Lycurgus  determined  not  to  return,  and  is 
reported  to  have  put  au  end  to  his  life  by  starvation  and  to  have 
caused  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  in  order  that  the  Spar- 
tans might  never  be  able  to  bring  them  home  and  so  free  them- 
selves from  the  vow  which  they  had  taken.     Both  in  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  and  in  the  so  called  "  Lycurgan  Constitution,**  his  regula- 
tions respecting  education  hold  a  prominent  place.     But  the  princi- 
ples of  Spartan  education  were,  no  more  than  these  laws,  the  inven- 
tion of  Lycurgus.     Their  origin  is-  rather  to  be  found  in  the  tradi- 
tionary customs  and  practices  of  the  Dorian  race ;    to  Lycurgus 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  given  them  a  permanent  form,  devel- 
oped them  in  particular  directions,  and  molded  them,  thus  modi- 
fied, into  a  well-considered,  consistent  system,  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  State  constitution.     It  can  not,  however,  be  doubted 
that  many  things,  handed  down  under  his  name»  are  of  later  origin. 
iiut  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  early  from  the 
later   productions  is  of  little  consequence^  for  through   the  coa 
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sistency  of  the  system,  these  additions  did  but  render  previous 
principles  more  practical  and  better  suited  to  present  wants.  The 
principal  sources  of  our  information  respecting  Spartan  education 
are  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  though  many  facts  relating  to  it  are 
found   scattered   through  the  writings   of    other  Greek  authors.* 

EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SPARTANS. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Spartan  education  was  that 
it  was,  throughout,  an  institution  of  and  for  the  State,  determined 
in  every  particular  by  the  designs,  interests,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
State.  Its  object  was  not  the  improvement  of  the  man  as  a  man, 
by  the  general  development  and  harmonious  perfecting  of  his  in- 
herent capacities,  but  simply  his  training  as  a  Spartan  citizen  ;  it 
was  therefore  a  political  system,  its  ideal  of  culture  corresponding 
with  its  ideal  of  Spartan  citizenship.  So  intimately  related  was  it 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  no  one  was  fully  recogniz- 
ed as  a  citizen  (o/xoioc:)  that  had  not  received  this  training,  and  on 
the  other  hand  whoever  had  shared  it,  even  though  born  a  slave, 
was  on  that  account  entitled  to  admission  among  the  Spartans  as  a 
new  citizen  (vso^a/uLw^rip).  The  instruction  of  all  was,  therefore, 
without  distinction  ;  individual  or  special  training  was  unknown. 
The  nature  of  the  claims  which  the  State  made  upon  the  citizen 
determined  what  powers  should  be  developed  and  trained,  and 
what  methods  should  be  used,  and  in  like  manner  also  what  pro- 
pensities of  the  so^l  should  be  left  undeveloped  or  kept  under  re- 
straint. These  claims  required  them  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
State  in  its  traditional  constitutional  form  and  to  cherish  the  power 
of  the  State  in  its  external  relations.  Limited  in  number — scarce! v 
-exceeding  nine  thousand  in  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  na- 
tion's history — they  had  to  maintain  control  over  at  least  tw^ice  as 
many  political  minors,  vassals,  (the  -rspiojp^oi)  and  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  so  commanding  a  posi- 
tion as  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the  other  differently 
•constituted  States,  both  Greek  and  barbarian.  No  citizen  here  was 
permitted  to  have  an  interest  different  from  that  of  other  citizens 
and  of  the  whole ;  self  must  be* lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  State ;  every 
one's  powers  must  receive  the  highest  possible  tension,  and  every 
one  must  attain  to  the  highest  pitch  of  political  excellence,  which 
consisted,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  capacity  to  govern,  as  understood 
by  the  Spartans,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  military  eflficiency. 


*The  followini;  summary  is  drawn  from  the  manuals  upon  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  by 
Hermann,  Schbmann,  Schwalbe,  dec.  Hermann  hati  produced  a  valuable  monograph  upon 
the  "Antiquities  of  Lacedenion" 


LYCUROIJS  AND  SPARTAN  EDUCATION.  Ql^ 

Children  were  considered  the  property  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
State  belonged  the  decision  whether  they  should  be  reared  or  put 
to  death.  As  soon  as  born,  the  child  was  brought  before  the  oldest 
members  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  father  belonged,  and  if  found 
of  faultless  form  and  of  a  strong,  healthy  constitution,  permission 
was  given  for  its  preservation ;  but  if  in  any  respect  deformed  or 
weak,  it  was  at  their  command  exposed  in  a  certain  glen  of  Mount 
Taygetus.  The  children  remained  only  for  six  years  under  their 
mothers'  charge,  and  their  training  during  this  time  was  conducted 
very  carefully  in  accordance  with  prescribed  rules.  xVll  tenderness 
was  excluded;  swaddling  clothes  were  never  used;  the  child  was 
often  bathed  in  wine,  which  was  supposed  to  promote  the  robust 
development  of  bodies  naturally  strong ;  timid  and  fretful  children 
were  not  permitted  to  grow  up ;  and  all  were  habituated  at  an  early 
age  to  being  left  alone. 

Their  education,  properly  so  called,  commenced  with  the  seventh 
year  and  was  altogether  a  State  matter.  The  chief  control  of  it 
was  intruste<l  to  a  special  superintendent  (the  «7rai'Iovoaor,)  whose 
office  was  one  of  high  rank  and  who  was  elected  from  among  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  old  men.  Under  him  were  five  directors 
(Sidvoi)  who  directed  and  superintended  the  exercises  of  the  boys. 
This  system  is  seen  to  be  especially  characteristic  when  compared 
with  the  custom  which  prevailed  among  all  other  Greeks,  of  com- 
mitting the  care  of  children  to  slaves.  Free  men — thus  thought  the 
Sj)artans — must  be  reared  by  free  men.  But  the  efficiency  of  the 
best  instructors  is  often  frustrated  by  the  quiet  reaction  of  their  co- 
educators,  or  as  we  are  wont  to  say,  by  the  influence  of  their  sur- 
roundings.  In  Sparta,  however,  all  unauthorized  co-educators  were 
removed  and  the  boys  came  in  contact  with  none  at  all — neither 
slaves  nor  strangers — but  such  as  were  obligated  to  exert  a  salutary 
influence  upon  them.  They  were  under  a  constant  siiperintendence. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  received  into  the  public  insti- 
tutions for  education,  where  they  were  graded  in  a  military  manner 
according  to  their  ages  and  divided  into  companies  (/Souai,  or 
oc/sXai)  and  these  again  into  sections  (/Xai.)  This  gathering  of  the 
boys  together  into  one  large  community  caused  them  to  feel  as 
members  of  one  body,  of  a  State  organism  having  common  inter- 
ests. The  leaders  of  the  several  divisions  were  chosen  from  the 
ablest  of  the  young  men  (sypsve^)  and  had  the  charge  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  their  divisions  under  the  superintendence  of  the  directors, 
and  restrained  all  impropriety.  But  the  education  of  the  youth 
was  a  subject  of  general  interest,  and  hence  all  citizens  shared  in  it 
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and  each  was  a  representative  of  the  director,  with  the  same  official 
rights.  Some  of  the  older  citizens  were  probably  always  present 
during  the  exercises  of  the  boys,  in  which  case  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  cooperate  in  the  execution  of  the  spirit  of  the  laws.  By 
this  means  also  a  salutary  feeling  of  regard  was  excited  between  the 
young  and  the  old,  for  every  citizen  would  look  upon  each  boy  as 
his  own  son,  and  the  boys  would  see  in  every  grown  person,  a 
father. 

The  principal  means  by  which  education  in  general  was  eftected, 
were  of  the  simplest  nature — the  excitement  of  ambition,  and  pun- 
ishment. Scarcely  even  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  has  the  feel- 
ing of  ambition  been  employed  in  the  service  of  education  to  such 
an  extent  as  was  the  case  in  Sparta.  The  reason  is  evident ;  for 
the  results  of  this  method  are  most  favorable,  if  regard  be  had  not 
to  the  moral  worth  of  the  action,  nor  to  the  sentiment  underlvinif 
it,  nor  to  the  relation  of  the  actor  to  God,  but  merely  to  the  value 
or  rather  the  usefulness  of  the  action  to  the  community,  and  there- 
fore, in  Sparta,  to  the  State.  The  endeavor  after  distinction  above 
others  (ai'sv  dpitfrs'siv  xai  C'lrsipo'xov  fc/x/jLevai  aXXwv)  was  an  inborn, 
national  trait  of  every  Greek,  and  in  Sparta  it  was  especially  cher- 
ished. Ambition  was  with  them  the  spur  not  merely  in  youth,  but 
even  to  hoary  old  age.  Honor,  high  honor  awaited  the  good  and 
the  brave ;  shame  and  ignominy  rested  upon  the  evil  and  cowardly. 
But  the  love  of  honor  was  emploved  svstematicallv  in  the  cause  o{ 
isducation.  This  ambitious  feeling  at  different  periods  of  age  was 
made  prominent  ^even  in  the  responsive  singing  at  (^ertain  festivals. 
The  example  reported  by  Plutarch  is  indicative  of  this,  where  the 
^Id  men  sung, 

"  Once  we  were  men,  of  strengtli  and  courage  full," 
to  which  the  men  replied, 

''Such  now  are  we,  come,  prove  us.  if  ve  will," 
and  the  boys  ioined  in  with 

"  Yet  time  will  show  us  better  far  than  ye." 

Moreover  the  exercises  of  the  boys  were  always  greeted  with  the 
applause  or  censure  of  the  spectators,  an<l  to  give  these  demonstra- 
tions a  yet  stronger  effect,  at  the  public  games  at  which  the  adult 
youth  exhibited  their  strength  and  dexterity,  it  was  customary  for 
the  girls  and  maidens  to  sing  songn  of  praise  in  honor  of  the 
victors  and  to  receive  the  conquered  with  bitter  mockery.  The 
victors  were  crowned,  according  to  the  general  Hellenic  custom, 
the  real  prize  consisting  of  the  glory  of  victory,  of  which  the  sim- 
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pie  crown  was  but  a  token.  A  still  stronger  ambition,  perhaps, 
was  exerted,  at  least  in  the  masses,  in  the  following  manner.  Those 
of  the  ablest  youth  were  chosen  as  "  Hippagretai,"  (iiriraypirai) 
each  of  whom  again  selected  a  hundred  others,  stating  in  each  in- 
stance the  reasons  for  his  choice  or  rejection.  It  devolved  now 
upon  the  rejected  to  establish  their  reputation  again,  if  possible,  by 
continued  strife  and  competition  with  the  chosen  ones,  who  main- 
tained their  position  only  by  showing  themselves  to  be  the  ablest. 
For  this  reason  both  parties  watched  carefully  for  any  weak  point 
in  their  opponents,  or  for  any  offense  against  morals  or  the  laws, 
that  would  expose  them  to  disgrace.  Hard  battles  were  often 
fought  between  them  in  the  ring,  in  which  they  were  urged  on  by 
tlie  spectators ;  but  that  their  passions  might  not  be  carried  too  far 
and  as  a  lesson  in  self-government,  the  combatants  were  required  to 
cease  the  combat  as  soon  as  any  citizen  interfered  and  spoke  the 
word.  Tiie  relations  of  friendship,  also,  which  existed  betwen  the 
older  citizens  and  the  youth  as  required  by  the  laws,  were  taken 
advantage  of  as  a  spur  to  exertion,  and  it  was  considered  a  disgrace 
not  to  be  chosen  as  the  favorite  of  some  older  person.  Where 
honor  was  thus  esteemed,  every  reproach  and  disgrace  must  natu- 
rallv  have  been  felt  so  much  the  more  keenlv.  Yet  it  fell  inexora- 
bly  upon  all  who  showed  signs  of  slothfulness  or  disregard  of  dis- 
tinction, or  acted  in  an  effeminate  or  cowardly  manner.  As  a 
second  means  of  maintaining  good  discipline  and  as  a  motive  for 
correct  conduct  and  reformation,  use  was  made  of  punishment.  The 
chief  form  of  punishment  was  by  blows,  though  deprivation  of 
food  was  resorted  to  in  rare  cases.  Flogging  played,  indeed,  a 
stroug  role  in  Sparta ;  it  was  considered  indispensable  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  frank,  manly  disposition,  and  was  inflicted  for  the  most 
diverse  oftenses,  both  small  and  great,  but  in  very  different  degrees 
of  severity.  All  the  instructors  had  the  most  unlimited  power  of 
punishment,  from  the  "paidonome"  to  the  assistants  among  the 
youths,  including  also  all  the  citizens.  It  was  inflicted  immediately 
u{)on  the  commission  of  the  offense,  but  only  by  certain  youths 
chosen  for  the  purpose  (fioWo^oipopoi,)  who  were  always  present  with 
whips.  Complaints  on  account  of  punishments  received  were 
never  permitted,  and  if  a  boy  complained  at  all  to  his  father  of 
having  been  handled  too  severely  by  any  one,  he  was  sure  of  the 
consolation  of  another  sound  beating.  The  elders  also  never  per- 
mitted themselves  to  find  fault  with  one  of  the  e7p5v£r  in  presence  of 
the  boys,  for  carrying  his  punishment  too  far.  This  was  always 
(lone  in  private  that  their  authority  might  not  be  weakened  and  the 
full  eflScac »  of  punishment  be  preserved. 
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A  distinction  is  always  to  be  drawn  between  moral,  physical  or 
gymnastic,  and  intellectual  culture.  In  the  system  of  Spartan  edu- 
cation the  three  in  fact  essentially  exist,  and  in  mutual  intimate 
relation  form  the  above  described  ideal  of  a  training  whose  prin- 
ciples are  drawn  from  politics.  Moral  culture  is  most  generally 
controlled  by  its  political  importance,  though  noble  ideas  and  im- 
portant truths  ever  lie  at  its  foundation ;  but,  in  truth,  if  Spartan 
virtues  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  true  morality,  they  will  be 
found,  as  Augustine  keenly  yet  truly  remarked,  to  be  but  brilliant 
vices.  The  foundation  of  a  civil  morality  was  rightly  considered 
to  be  a  firm  manly  wilL  In  this  principle  we  may  distinguish  a 
negative  and  a  positive  side.  The  strength  of  the  will  depends 
upon  man's  power  of  self-government.  In  its  negative  aspect,  it 
averts  whatever  restricts  freedom  and  debases  man  to  be  the  slave 
of  any  immoral  influence ;  the  positive  side  consists  in  the  con- 
formity of  the  individual  will  to  a  superior  moral  power — in  its 
conformity  to  law.  For  the  Spartans,  this  higher  power  was  the 
law  of  the  State,  the  will  of  the  State;  and  in  both  directions 
Spartan  education  wrought  its  work  excellently.  The  government 
of  man  over  himself  consists  especially  in  the  control  of  the  spirit 
over  the  body  ;  in  this  rests  at  least  the  moral  liberty  which  an- 
cient nations  attained  to.  Control  over  the  bodv  consists,  first  of 
all,  in  control  over  its  members  so  that  he  may  employ  them  at 
will,  and  use  them  with  safety  to  the  full  limit  which  nature  allows, 
and  this  control  is  secured  by  a  systematically  carried  out  system 
of  gymnastics,  of  which  we  will  speak  more  fully  further  on.  The 
consciousness  of  oneV  own  strength  depends  upon  confidence  in  one's 
control  over  his  physical  powers,  and  hence  it  is  actually  a  physical 
requisite  to  a  strong  will.  But  it  is  of  further  force  in  holding 
under  restraint  the  propensities,  lusts,  and  passions  of  the  body,  in 
wholly  restraining  or  duly  moderating  them.  Of  a  like  tendency 
is  a  habit  of  great  simplicity  in  the  wants  of  life,  and  sobriety  in 
pleasures  of  every  kind.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  Spartan  character  to  give  prominence  to  one's  own 
personality  and  individuality.  A  modest,  reserved  manner  on  the 
part  of  the  youth  was  strictly  insisted  upon  and  a  becoming  outward 
demeanor  was  secured  by  prescribed  rules.  We  know  that  when 
they  appeared  upon  the  street,  they  held  their  hands  within  their 
cloaks  and  walked  on  in  silence,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  the  left,  but  on  the  ground  before  them.  "One  would  sooner 
expect  a  stone  to  speak  or  the  eyes  of  a  brazen  statue  to  move, 
than  to  hear  the  voice  of  one  of  these  Spartan  boys  or  to  catch  a 
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look  from  his  oyes ;  he  is  more  modest  than  a  girl  that  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  privacy  of  home."  Indeed,  too  great  heed  can 
not  be  paid  to  outward  conduct.  Experience  teaches  that  between 
the  outward  character  and  the  inner  disposition  there  exists  such  a 
relation  that  the  one  calls  forth  the  other,  so  that  even  the  being 
accustomed  to  a  demeanor  corresponding  to  a  modest  feeling,  will 
generate  that  very  feeling.  Wisely,  therefore,  are  the  habits  of 
conduct  commenced  in  earliest  youth,  even  before  their  moral  effi- 
cacy can  be  appreciable.  la  the  same  way  we  may  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  regulation  which  forbade  boys  and  youth  to  speak 
in  the  company  of  older  men  except  in  reply  to  questions;  no  kind 
of  self-control  is  acquired  or  exercised  with  more  difficulty  than 
that  which  requires  the  repression  of  one's  opinions ;  yet  none  is 
of  more  value  in  practical  life.  Individuality  naturally  asserts  itself 
most  strongly  and  makes  itself  most  prominent  in  youth.  Hence 
the  Spartans  intrusted  to  their  young  men  the  most  difficult  tasks 
in  the  service  of  the  State,  calling  into  requisition  their  utmost 
powers,  that  so  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  vigor  of  their 
strength,  their  love  of  pleasure  restrained  by  the  seriousness,  and 
their  pride  and  self-boasting  by  the  difficulty  of  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  sensitiveness  and  irri- 
tability which  is  apt  to  show  itself  unpleasantly  in  pecuharly  consti- 
tuted dispositions,  but  which  would  prove  absolutely  destructive  in 
a  state  like  Sparta,  where  the  citizens  lived  continually  and  intimately 
together.  The  only  remedy  here  was  the  becoming  habituated  to 
that  which  excites  sensitiveness,  and  therefore  the  boys  were  design- 
edly subjected  to  provocations  and  accustomed  to  patiently  endure 
raillery  and  even  bitter  mockery,  and  were  required  to  maintain 
their  self-control  under  the  strongest  of  insults. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  a  decided  direction  should  be 
given  to  the  individual  will,  in  order  that  it  might  coincide  with  the 
laws  and  tendencies  of  the  State,  and  the  foundation  for  this  culture 
was  found  in  the  habit  of  implicit  obedience  not  only  to  those 
placed  immediately  over  the  youth  but  to  all  the  elder  citizens. 
They  were  taught  to  recognize  the  will  of  the  State  as  presented  in 
those  who  were,  as  it  were,  the  bearers  of  the  law  which  all  8er\'ed. 
It  was  justly  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  a  frank  and  noble  dis- 
position, characteristic  of  a  man  fitted  to  govern,  when — instead  of 
assuming  to  stand  above  and  regardless  of  law  and  duty,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  in  other  States — he  bound  himself  publicly  to 
the  law  even  in  its  smallest  particulars,  and  rendered  swift  and 
zealous  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  superiors.      Moreover, 
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the  moral  sentiment  of  the  individual,  his  opinion  of  good  and  evil, 
should  be  one  with  that  of  the  community,  and  to  this  end  great 
care  was  exercised.  The  youth  were  restricted  as  far  as  possible 
from  all  intercourse  or  acquaintance  with  whatever  is  bad,  and  every 
means  was  used,  on  the  other  hand,  to  confirm  their  judgment  of 
that  which  is  good  and  praiseworthy.  The  men,  therefore,  while 
sitting  at  their  meals,  often  called  the  boys  to  join  them,  and  while 
in  their  company  everything  indecorous  was  sedulously  avoided, 
nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the  renowned  deeds  of  the  brave  or  the 
praiseworthy  sayings  of  the  good — no  mention  was  made  of  any 
unworthy  deed  or  unworthy  expression.  In  this  way  they  sought 
to  impress  upon  their  young  minds  the  idea  of  Spartan  virtue,  of 
the  upright  and  the  honorable  (xaXoxd^'a^'a)  and  in  like  manner  a 
contempt  of  death,  and  the  undervaluation  of  life  and  of  temporal 
goods  in  comparison  with  the  claims  of  honor  and  virtue,  and  the 
demands  of  the  State ;  and  with  a  moral  sentiment  of  this  kind 
were  the  minds  of  the  youth  imbued,  a  sentiment  amounting  in 
fact  to  a  real  enthusiasm.  At  times  when  they  were  not  engaged 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  the  leaders  of  the  divisions  were  accustomed 
to  put  questions  to  the  boys  [e.  g.  Who  is  the  best  man  ?  What 
conduct  deserves  the  highest  praise?)  to  which  they  briefly  gave 
such  answers  as  the  spirit  of  Spartanism  required,  and  it  was  es- 
teemed a  great  disgrace  for  one  not  to  have  clear  and  ready  opinions 
upon  all  moral  and  political  subjects.  One  of  the  principal  means, 
however,  for  the  formation  of  character,  lay  in  the  legally  encour- 
aged relations  of  friendship  that  existed  between  the  old  and  young. 
While  in  other  Grecian  States  this  love  degenerated  into  base  sensu- 
ality, in  Sparta  it  always  preserved  a  purely  moral  character  and 
rested  only  upon  mutual  affection.  EveiT  one  of  the  older  citizens 
was  almost  obliged  to  select  a  favorite  from  among  the  boys  or 
youth,  and  to  cherish  a  constant  friendly  intercourse  with  him.  It 
was  his  <luty  to  impress  upon  the  youth  his  ideal  of  honor  and 
uprightness,  and  to  exhibit  in  himself  an  example  worthy  to  be 
followed,  while  his  pupil  was  required  to  listen  willingly  to  all  his 
counsel.  So  great  efllicacy  was  expected  from  this  relation  that  the 
elder  was  made  accountable  for  all  the  other's  faults  and  was  pun- 
ished for  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  strong  desires  of  the  heart 
for  sympathy  and  love  were  thus  gratified,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  direct  advantage  to  the  State  by  binding  old  and  young 
together  by  the  closest  bond  of  union,  and  also  by  making  a  sure 
channel  of  transmission  for  the  traditional  constitution  and  rules  of 
living.      Finally,  there  was  a  gradual  promotion  from  a  position  of 
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'obedience  to  one  of  command.  It  commenced  by  their  assisting 
in  the  management  of  the  boys,  while  at  the  same  time,  slaves  were 
placed  under  them  who  waited  upon  them  at  table ;  they  were  next 
placed  in  charge  of  the  vassals  who  lived  in  the  surrounding 
country,  and  afterwards  received  small  commands  over  the  bands 
of  helots  attached  to  the  army. 

The  physical  or  gymnastic  training  of  the  Spartans,  though  com- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  under  the  politico-moral  view  of  the  system, 
had  yet  for  its  special  object,  military  efficiency.  As  the  Spartans 
could  not  hope  to  prevail  in  war  by  virtue  of  their  numbers,  the 
demands  made  upon  the  individuals  must  be  proportio»Hlly  the 
more  pressing,  and  the  necessary  means  were  therefore  employed  to 
secure  from  each  uniformly  the  full  use  of  all  his  faculties.  By  a 
restricted  diet  it  was  sought  to  harden  the  body  and  make  it  safe  in 
a  certain  degree  from  pernicious  external  influences,  to  make  it  free, 
independent,  and  an  ever  docile  subject  of  the  will.  It  was  in  this 
direction  that  education  among  them  was  carried  somewhat  to  an 
extreme,  and  it  is  to  this  that  one  has  reference  when  he  speaks  pro- 
verbially of  "  a  Spartan  training."  The  boys  wore  no  shoes  and  no 
covering  for  the  head,  and  the  hair  was  shaven  close  until  entrance 
upon  manhood.  After  the  twelfth  year  all  under  garments  werfe 
laid  aside  and  a  single  cloak  became  the  only  clothing,  and  so  con- 
tinued through  life.  The  couch  was  hard,  made  by  the  boy  him- 
•self  of  the  leafy  heads  of  the  reeds  that  grew  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas ;  only  in  winter  was  he  permitted  to  add  to  it  any  warmer 
material.  Baths  were  taken  only  in  the  Eurotas — warm  ones,  such 
as  were  customary  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  were  unknown, 
and  as  little  use  was  made  of  unguents.  The  food  was  scanty,  for 
the  full  satisfaction  of  hunger  was  considered  injurious  to  health, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  boys  to  learn  to  subdue  their  hunger. 
Advantage  was  also  taken  of  this  in  another  way.  That  they  might 
appease  their  hunger,  the  law  allowed  the  theft  of  certain  kinds  of 
provisions,  but  whoever  was  detected  was  to  be  severely  punished. 
Thus  they  acquired  cunning  and  adroitness,  such  as  a  warrior  needs 
when  in  an  enemy's  land.  This  regulation  has  been  unjustly  cen- 
sured as  employing  an  immoral  means  for  a  moral  end.  But  in 
truth  the  idea  of  theft  was  removed,  for  the  law  which  created  the 
crime,  was  suspended  in  this  special  instance.*  No  Spartan  was  by 
this  means  made  a  thief,  nor  a  pilferer  of  delicacies,  for  the  permis- 
sion to  steal  was  limited  to  certain  sim[)le  necessaries  of  life.     We 

*  The  law'  itself  may  be  properly  considered  immoral  in  »o  fur  as  it  f)erinitted  the  property  of  the 
vasHHls  or  belots  to  be  taken.  But  we  have  too  little  information  to  pau  dpcii>ive  jud^roent  U|)0Q 
Sh'v  |ioint. 
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are  not  fully  informed  of  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  the- 
youth,  but  their  particularity  may  be  inferred  from  the  simple  in- 
stance that  they  were  forbidden  to  take  a  light  with  them  in  going 
any  where  in  the  dark.  But  the  Spartan  system  of  training  reached 
the  remotest  extreme  from  the  effeminacy  of  other  nations,  in  its 
consistent  endeavor  to  accustom  the  body  to  the  endurance  of  se« 
vere  pain  ;  for  this  purpose  there  was  instituted  the  custom  of  a 
general  flagellation  ((Jiaaai'rjywo'j^)  of  the  boys  at  the  annual  feast 
of  Diana  Orthia.  The  scourging  was  continued  the  whole  day  and 
whoever  endured  it  the  longest  without  manifestation  of  pain, 
received  a  prize  as  /Scj/xov/xr^gr.  It  is  certain  that  many  yielded  up 
their  lives  under  the  blows  rather  than  chanfje  a  feature. 

The  Spartan  youth  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  phys- 
ical exercises  in  the  gymnasia,  which  were  differently  arranged 
accordiufj  to  the  different  atjes  of  the  classes.  Thev  ritjhtlv  thought 
that  the  physical  powers,  as  a  whole,  should  be  developed  gradually 
and  that  the  desired  perfection  could  not  be  attained  until  the  body 
was  fully  grown ;  the  strength  therefore  was  spared  in  early  years- 
and  the  final  result  was  made  thus  the  more  certain.  Of  particular 
gymnastic  exercises,  especial  attention  was  given  to  running,  leap- 
ing, w^restling,  throwing  the  discus  and  the  javelin.  Every  thing 
was  carefully  avoided  that  seemed  to  go  beyond  what  was  necessary 
or  to  possess  merely  a  kind  of  artistic  merit,  and  hence  boxing  and 
the  pancratium  were  wholly  excluded.  The  desire  was  to  train 
w-arriors,  not  athletes ;  the  one  acts  from  his  ])osition  as  but  one 
member  of  a  whole,  the  other  asserts  for  himself  an  independent 
importance.  In  their  exercises,  therefore,  many  were  engaged  at 
once  and  great  stress  was  laid  u{)on  military  organization,  order,  and 
discipline.  Exercises  in  the  use  of  arms  were  only  such  as  were 
adapted  to  the  actual  needs  of  warfare  and  recjuired  in  the  tactical 
traininnr  of  the  individuab  But  the  contest  with  heavv  arms  (o<rXo- 
liay^iu)  which  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  became  j>revalent  through- 
out Greece,  were  not  permitted  at  all  in  Sparta.  These  various  ex- 
ercises were  the  chief  anmsements  of  the  Spartan  youth — indeed^ 
they  knew  no  other  pleasures  whatever.  They  engaged  in  them, 
therefore,  with  a  certain  degree  of  hilarity,  and  there  were  numer- 
ous games  requiring  dexterity  and  strength,  to  which  they  became 
greatly  attached.  The  elder  citizens  assumed  the  duty  of  arranging 
the  games,  directing  and  enlivening  them,  and  sometimes  themselves 
publicly  joining  in  them.  They  took  great  delight  in  games  of 
ball,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties,  some  of  them  joined  with 
dancing.     The  older  class  of  young  men  were  hence  called  (f^aipig'^ 
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ball-players.  The  noblest  amusement  of  the  men  was  the  so  called 
"**  war-game,"  in  which  they  engaged  upon  the  island  of  Platanistes, 
near  Sparta,  and  also  the  hunt,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  worthy 
introduction  to  war  itself  The  Spartan  however  possessed — for  he 
was  a  Greek — an  inborn  appreciation  of  and  longing  for  graceful 
beauty,  which  received  its  gratification  in  the  dances,  with  which 
was  joined  pantomimic  acting.  The  movements  of  the  dance  were 
expressive  of  thought ;  the  soul  made  use  of  the  body  for  the  im- 
mediate expression  of  its  inmost  emotions ;  and  in  this  it  is  that 
the  pedagogical  value  of  the  art  of  dancing  lies.  The  Pyrrhic 
dance,  which  was  performed  in  armor,  was  an  especial  favorite.  An 
annual  festival  was  established  for  the  exhibition  of  the  youth  in  these 
exercises,  which  naturally  contributed  much  to  the  encouragement 
of  an  elevated  taste.  The  duties  which  the  young  men  (the  fi.sXX?i- 
psvcg-,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age)  were  required  to  per- 
form for  the  public  security  and  order  in  the  territory,  formed  an 
introduction  to  actual  service  in  the  field.  The  State  was  threat- 
ened with  continued  danger  from  the  great  mass  of  helots  whom  it 
still  could  not  do  without  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  as 
enemies.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  youth  to  watch  and  restrain 
them,  and  to  remove  the  most  dangerous  out  of  the  way.  Upon 
reaching  his  twentieth  year,  the  youth  was  received  into  the  army, 
but  his  education  was  not  considered  as  finished  until  his  thirtieth 
year. 

The  politico-moral  bearing  of  Spartan  education  alone  determin- 
■ed  the  limits  of  physical  training,  which  however  expanded  itself  so 
broadly  that  mention  can  scarcely  be  made  of  any  special  intellect- 
ual culture.  Still  for  the  promotion  of  political  ends  there  was  that 
learned  and  practiced  which  may  be  considered  as  giving  to  the 
Spartan  a  thorough  mental  training,  capacitating  him  to  feel  una- 
bashed even  in  comparison  with  the  more  scientifically  educated 
Athenian,  and  in  many  respects  to  appear  even  superior  to  him. 
To  read  and  write  with  ease,  which  we  are  wont  to  look  upon  as  the 
first  elements  of  education,  the  Spartans  did  not  need  to  under- 
stand, though  the  necessities  of  the  political  position  which  they 
held  naturally  induced  many  to  possess  themselves  of  these  quali- 
fications. The  Spartan  did  not  learn  from  books  but  from  word  of 
mouth,  and  what  he  learned,  he  learned  by  heart.  Hence  whatever 
he  acquired  became  a  purely  mental  possession,  and  the  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  of  knowledge  was  richly  compensated  for  in  the 
intense  appreciation  of  the  little  treasure  which  he  possessed.  In 
this  way  he  learned,  beside    the    unwritten  teachings  (f)?rpai)  of 
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Lycurgus,  the  principal  works  of  the  poets,  Hq|ti^..  especially,  a^ 
large  portion  of  whose  epics  he  faithfully  committed  to  memory, 
thus  possessing  himself  of  a  rich  store  of  concepjions  and  thoughts, 
and  becoming  instructed  in  the  principles  of  all  Grecian  refinement. 
He  learned  also  such  elegiac  and  lyric  poetry  as  harmonized  with 
the  tendency  of  the  Spartan  constitution.  Among  these  were  the. 
poems  of  Thaletas,  of  Alcman,  and  above  all,  pf  Tyrtseos,  inspiring^ 
a  self-sacrificing  love  of  one's  country,  and  pro|iably  at  a  later  period 
the  poems  of  Pindar  also.  On  the  other  hand,  such  writings^  ^ 
did  not  accord  with  the  Spartan  disposition,  like  those  of  the 
dramatic  poets,  were  strictly  excluded.  Moreover,  great  delight 
was  taken  in  music,  not  indeed  so  much  for  its  sake  as  an  art,  as 
for  the  high  moral  influence  which  was  ascribed  to  it.  It  is  diflBcult 
for  us  to  conceive  how  powerfully  the  untainted  nature  of  the 
Spartans  was  by  this  means  moved,  and  how  peculiar  and  diverse 
were  the  effects  which  different  strains  of  music  produced  upon 
them.  When  order  and  harmony  were  lost  among  the  citizens,  the 
noted  musicians,  Terpander  and  Thaletas  were  summoned,  and  by 
the  influence  of  such  music  as  suited  the  Spartan  nature — the  so  call- 
ed Dorian  melodies — composed  all  hostile  feelings.  This  earnest, 
manly  music  was  gre«atly  relied  upon  in  the  culture  of  the  youthful 
sentiments.  Among  the  instruments  used  were  the  flute  and  the 
harp,  without  the  improvements  which  were  gradually  introduced 
into  the  rest  of  Greece.  But  vocal  music  had  a  yet  higher 
value,  and  choral  songs  were  especially  preferred  because  through 
the  harmonious  accord  of  souls  a  greater  number  were  moved 
to  united  action. 

In  consideration  of  all  this,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  Spartans 
were  without  an  esthetic  culture.  But  the  taste  and  the  moral  sen- 
timent were  in  perfect  harmony — conceptions  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  good  have  here  in  practice  become  identical.  Yet  an  impor- 
tant defect  would  have  existed  in  their  system  of  education,  had 
they  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  judgment.  This 
omission  would  in  fact  have  rendered  the  system  itself  impossible. 
.  A  loose,  vacillating  habit  of  thought,  an  ever-shifting  current  of 
ideas,  hasty  judgments,  looseness  of  expression,  and  whatever  else 
belongs  to  this  category,  had  no  place  in  the  clear,  simple,  energetic 
Spartan  character.  Its  moral  austerity  demanded  also  a  correspond- 
ing discipline  of  thought — and  it  was  not  neglected.  The  boy  was 
trained,  in  passing  judgment,  to  do  it  in  a  perfectly  collected  man- 
ner and  with  manly  decision,  and  to  so  express  his  opinion  that  his 
own  personality  should  be  actually  exhibited  in  it.     The  endeavor. 
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was  for  the  concentration  of  the  inner  man  into  every  opinion ;  but 
practical  as  the  Spartan  was,  he  only  prescribed  the  outward  form, 
of  expression  of  the  inner  act  and  accustomed  the  boys,  upon  all 
questions  proposed  to  them,  to  give  a  condensed,  comprehensive 
reply,  and  always  to  say  as  much  as  possible  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  The  brevity  of  Laconian  speech  became  an  object  of  admi- 
ration among  the  other  nations  of  Greece.  And  it  is  in  no  way 
incompatible  with  that  dignity  which  the  Spartan  loved,  that  he 
also  loved  wit  and  cultivated  it.  For  in  the  witty  saying,  strength, 
of  mind  is  shown  in  its  greatest  concentration,  if — as  was  here  the 
case — it  be  restrained  within  moral  limits;  indeed,  wit  is  then  itself 
an  evidence  of  the  control  which  the  man  has  attained  over  his 
mental  powers  and  of  the  liberty  that  raises  him  above  the  outer 
world. 

Scarcely  any  other  method  of  education  can  boast  of  so  great 
success  as  this  of  Sparta,  which  sought  to  solve  the  problem,  how 
to  raise  men  to  be  citizens  of  a  peculiarly  constituted  State.  (It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  State  consisted  only  of  the 
citizens  of  a  single  city,  which  never  had  a  large  population.)  It 
attained  perfectly  its  end,  and  by  its  means  the  Spartan  State  main^ 
Gained  itself  for  a  century  in  uniform  strength,  with  no  domestic 
opposition  during  all  that  period.  One  reason  for  this  great  effi- 
ciency lay  in  the  power  of  habit,  of  which  the  Spartans  made  a 
skillful  use ;  and  another,  in  the  concentration,  consistently  carried 
through,  of  all  the  powers  upon  a  single  plain,  practical  object. 
But  the  secret  is  to  be  looked  for  yet  deeper,  in  this — that  the 
Spartans  in  reality  satisfied  in  a  manner  consistent  with  nature,  and 
at  the  same  time,  with  their  political  principles,  all  those  faculties 
and  propensities  of  man  which  feel  a  need  of  cultivation.  They 
understood  man's  whole  nature,  and  hence  with  a  wise  appreciation 
of  his  infirmities,  they  chose  well  the  means  for  the  object  which 
they  had  in  view.  This  system,  therefore,  in  its  elementary  sim- 
plicity, contains  a  treasure  of  pedagogical  wisdom,  from  which  much 
can  always  be  learned. 

There  still  remains  something  to  be  said  respecting  the  education; 
of  females,  to  which  more  weight  was  given  in  Sparta  than  in  any 
other  Grecian  State.  The  family  held  there  an  honored  position,, 
and  the  center  of  it  was  the  wife  and  mother;  the  wife  was  regard- 
ed with  great  respect,  received  the  title  of  "  mistress,"  (Sitfiroiva)  and 
had  a  strong  influence  over  the  husband.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a 
certain  equality  of  training  in  both  sexes  was  recognized,  and  as, 
brave,  noble  men  could  be  the  offsoring  only  of  noble,  strong,  and 
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intelligent  mothers,  the  females  were  made  to  share,  with  certain 
necessary  restrictions,  in  the  same  peculiar  method  of  training. 
They  should  be  possessed  of  the  same  moral  character,  the  same 
love  of  country,  the  same  pride  of  citizenship.  Intercourse  with 
the  older  women,  aside  from  the  influence  which  immediate  con- 
tact with  so  noble  a  national  habit  of  life  must  have  exerted,  was 
the  chief  agency  in  their  education.  Exercises  in  singing,  and  the 
learning  of  poetry  and  of  choral  songs  had  likewise  a  great  effect 
in  cultivating  their  minds.  They  also  practiced  gymnastic  exercises 
in  places  set  apart  for  their  use,  and  indulged  in  judicious  dances 
and  pantomime.  At  established  festivals  they  exhibited  in  public 
with  dancing  and  singing,  while  the  young  men  in  their  turn  were 
spectators.  By  this  means  a  spirit  of  emulation  was  excited  which 
of  necessity  had  an  influence  upon  the  mind,  but  was  restrained 
within  proper  bounds  by  the  disciphne  under  which  they  Uved. 
Under  the  given  circumstances  it  served  to  beget  in  the  Spartan 
women  that  feeling  of  pride  which  so  greatly  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  strangers,  as  well  as  physical  strength  and  beauty.  Indeed, 
in  place  of  that  tender  womanly  nature  whose  perfection  should  be 
the  object  of  a  true  female  education,  there  was  here  a  steril  nature 
and  an  almost  masculine  character ;  the  ideal  of  woman  approached 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  man. 


IL    PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION   IN  DENMARK, 


OUTLINE   OP   SYSTEM   AND   STATISTICS. 


Public  instruction  has  loner  received  much  attention  in  Denmark.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  able  to  read  respectably,  and  to  have  received  some 
religious  instruction,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the 
Lutheran  church  -  and  such  admission  is  substantially  indispensable  to 
apprenticeship,  or  other  industrial  employment,  and  to  marriage,  so  that 
the  people  are  better  instructed  than  those  of  most  countries  in  Europe. 

At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  there  existed  in  every  town,  and  in 
connection  with  the  religious  houses,  a  large  number  of  Latin  schools, 
containing  in  some  cases  from  700  to  900  pupils,  in  which  also  were 
classes  for  elementary  instruction.  Various  royal  ordinances  were  pro- 
mulgated, from  1539  down  to  the  present  day,  extending  or  modifying 
llic  provisions  for  public  education  which  existed  prior  to  that  date. 
The  present  school  system,  however,  dates  from  1814,  at  which  time  an 
ordinance  wjis  published,  reorganizing  the  system  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary instruction. 

1.  Each  parish  must  furnish  and  maintain  sufficient  schools  and  teachers 
for  the  primary  instruction  of  all  children  within  it,  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  Lutheran  catechism,  to  which  are  often  added  gram- 
mar, history,  and  geography.  The  emoluments  of  the  teachers,  although 
small,  support  them  comfortably,  as  living  is  cheap.  They  commonly 
receive  from  $200  to  $250.  a  small  part  of  it  in  money,  and  the  rest  in 
provisions,  besides  the  occupancy  of  a  house  and  several  acres  of  land. 
Similar  but  larger  schools  exist  in  the  cities.  There  are  4,700  primary 
or  parochial  schools  with  about  300,000  pupils. 

2.  The  secondary  schools  are  the  high  or  grammar  schools,  about  30 
in  number,  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Of  these  the  most  eminent  is 
the  academy  at  SorO.  established  in  1536.  from  the  funds  of  a  Cistercian 
monastery,  founded  about  1150  by  Archbishop  Absalon.  In  these 
schools  are  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  German,  mathematics 
natural  sciences,  geography,  history,  and  all  the  branches  of  a  thorough 
high  school  education.  There  are  also  about  30  real  schools  of  a  simi- 
lar grade,  but  giving  instruction  more  adapted  to  commercial  pursuits. 
Here  may  also  be  classed  the  higher  burgher  schools  of  the  cities. 
Female  schools  of  this  grade  exist,  but  they  are  mostly  private;  indeed, 

there  are  many  private  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls. 
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3.  Above  these  schools  are  the  two  universities,  for  Danish  students, 
at  Copenhagen,  founded  in  1479,  and  for  German  students,  at  Kiel, 
founded  in  1665.  The  university  of  Copenhagen  contained,  in  1841, 
about  1.260  students,  and  40  professors  and  instructors.  Its  revenue  18 
about  $72,000  a  year,  and  its  library  contains  about  110,000  volumes. 
There  is  annexed  to  it  a  polytechnic  institute,  or  school  of  arts,  in 
which  instruction  is  given  in  the  application  of  science  to  industrial 
occupations.  The  university  of  Kiel  contained  at  the  same  time  about 
390  students,  and  about  fifty  professors  and  teachers.  It  receives  a 
revenue  from  the  State  of  about  $30,000  a  year,  and  has  a  library  of 
70,000  volumes.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  university  revenues,  the 
students  at  both  pay  fees  to  the  professors,  whose  lectures  they  attend 
at  Copenhagen,  after  the  rate  of  from  two  to  four  dollars  for  a  course 
of  lectures,  (one  a  week  for  six  months.)  and  at  Kiel,  about  a  dollar  for 
the  same. 

4.  There  are  eight  normal  schools^  in  which  the  course  of  instruction 
occupies  three  years,  and  includes  Danish,  mathematics,  natural  sci- 
ences, writing,  pedagogy,  history,  geography,  gymnastics,  and  drawing. 

The  Lanrasterian  system  of  instruction,  which  was  very  generally 
tried  and  rejected  in  Germany,  succeeded  much  better  in  Denmark.  It 
was  permis.sively  introduced  in  1822,  and  actively  advocated  by  M 
D'Abrahanson.  aid -de-camp  to  the  king,  and  by  others,  and  spread  with 
BO  much  rapidity  that  in  three  years  it  was  used  in  1.707  schools,  and  in 
1830  in  2,673,  of  all  grades.  It  has.  however,  been  considerably  modi- 
fied, and  as  now  used  is  called  the  reciprocal  or  Danish  system,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  original  mutual,  or  Lancasterian. 

The  royal  chancery  is  the  highest  board  of  educational  inspection. 
The  baliffand  provosts  of  each  town  inspects  its  schools,  and  the  pastor 
and  "  school  patroons"  those  of  each  parish.  The  school  patroons  are 
all  having  a  revenue,  estimated,  to  equal  or  exceed  32  tuns,  or  1,520 
bushels  of  corn. 

The  institutions  of  special  instruction,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  a  medical  school,  a  pharmaceutical  school,  a  foresters*  school, 
a  military  high  school,  a  land-cadels'  academy,  a  sea-cadets'  academy, 
(lower  schools  for  sea  and  land  military  service.)  an  academy  of  fine 
arts,  a  school  lor  the  blind,  and  one  for  deaf  mutes. 

Considerable  funds  are  used  in  paying  pensions  to  teachers'  widows, 
and  to  retired  or  invalid  teachers. 

Iceland,  an  appendage  of  the  Danish  crown,  with  a  population  of 
70,500,  is  remarkable  for  the  universality  with  which  elementary  in- 
struction is  diffused,  not  by  schools,  but  by  the  family.  The  only  school 
on  the  island  is  a  gymnasium  for  the  higher  studies  at  Bessestad,  which 
was  endowed  in  1530. 
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PurLiMiNAUY  Remarks. 

Before  describing  a  claims  orscliuols  in  i-iiij^hmd,  which  is  now  receiving 
special  attention  and  aid  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  viz.  Navigation  Schools,  we  will  glance 
at  the  condition  of  Nautical  Education  generally  in  this  great  maritime 
and  commercial  country. 

The  old  system  of  training  officers  for  the  Royal  Navy,  under  which 
mere  children  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  elementary  knowledge, 
made  the  ship  their  school,  even  after  a  Naval  Academy  was  established, 
had  its  peculiar  advantages  as  well  as  its  drawbacks.     The  captain,  having 
the  nomination  of  an  almost  indetinite  number  of  "youngsters,"  stood 
towards  them  in  loco  2)areiitis.     He  was  their  governor,  guardian,  and  in- 
structor, and  did  not  '*  spare  the  rod"  when  he  thought  its  application 
necessary.     The  captain  was  then  looked  up  to  with  a  feeling  bordering  on 
awe.     Without  assigning  a  reason  he  could  disrate  or  discharge  a  midship- 
man ;  and  he  could  also  do  much  towards  pushing  him  on  in  the  service. 
The  3^oungstcr  felt  that  he  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  his  captain,  and, 
unless  of  a  reckless  cast,  used  his  best  endeavors  to  gain  his  favor.     The 
captain,  on  the  other  hand,  talked  of  his  youngsters  with  pride.     He,  (if  he 
belonged  to  the  better  class  of  naval  captains,)  took  care  that  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  them  for  learning  their  duty,  often  made  them  his  com- 
panions on  shore,  and  superintended  their  education   afloat,    sometimes- 
taking  a  leading  part  in  their  teaching.     He   felt  responsible   for  their 
bringing  up,  for  some  were  sons  of  personal  friends  or  relatives  whom  he 
had  promised  to  w^atch  over  the  youthful  aspirants,  and  all  were  more  or 
less  objects  of  interest  to  him.     But  all  this  was  swept  away  in  1844,  and 
the  captain's  patronage  limited  to  one  nomination  on  commissioning  a 
ship,  the  Admiralty  taking  the  rest  of  the  patronage  into  their  own  keep- 
ing.    And  what  was  the  result?     No  sooner  had  the  Admiralty  absorbed 
the  naval  patronage — for  the  captain  was  frequently  shorn  of  his  one  nom- 
ination before  leaving  Whitehall  with  his  commission — than  old  oflBcers 
and  private  gentlemen  in  middling  circumstances  found  themselves  unsuc- 
cessful applicants,  while  the  influential  country  gentleman  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  service,  but  able  perhaps  to  turn  the  scale  of  an  election, 
was  not  under  the  painful  necessity  of  asking  twice  for  a  naval  cadetship 
for  his  son,  or  the  son  of  his 'friend.     But  what  cared  the  captain  for  these 
Admiralty  nominees  ?    Too  many  of  them  were  incapable  of  profiting  by 
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their  opportunities,  and  othere  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  professors  of  mathematics,  and  became  the  victims  of  dissipa- 
tion. 

I.  Naval  Officers. 

Royal  Naval  Academy. 
The  first  attempt  to  educate  lads  for  the  naval  service  of  England  was  in 
1729,  wlien  the  Royal  Naval  Academy  was  instituted  in  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard.    The  course  of  instruction  included  the  elements  of  a  general  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  mathematics,  navigation,  drawing,  fortification,  gunnery, 
and  small  arm  exercises,  together  with  the  French  language,  the  principles 
of  ship-building  and  practical  seamanship  in  ajl  its  branches,  for  which 
latter  a  small  vessel  was  set  apart.     The  number  was  limited  to  forty 
cadets,  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  attendance  was  voluntary. 
Small  as  the  corps  was,  it  was  never  full,  probably  because  there  was  an 
easier  way  of  gaining  admission  to  the  service  through  ofiicial  favoritism, 
by  appointment  direct  to  some  ship,  on  board  of  which  during  a  six  years' 
midshipman's  berth,  he  acquired  a  small  stock  of  navigation  and  a  larger 
knowledge  of  seamanship  and  gunnery  practice.     In  these  ships  where  the 
captains  were  educated  men,  and  took  a  special  interest  in  the  midshipmen, 
and  competent  instructors  were  provided  and  sustained  in  their  authority 
and  rank,  this  system  of  ship  instruction  and  training  worked  well,  as 
under  the  same  conditions  it  did  with  us.     In  1773  a  new  stimulus  was 
given  to  the  Academy  by  extending  a  gratuitous  education  to  fifteen  boys 
out  of  the  forty,  who  were  sons  of  commissioned  oflBcers.     In  1806,  under 
the  increased  demand  for  well  educated  oflBcers,    the  whole   number  of 
cadets  was  increased  to  seventy,  of  whom  forty  were  the  sons  of  oflScers 
and  were  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  government.     From  this  date  to 
1837  the  institution  was  designated  the  Royal  Naval  College,  but  without 
any  essential  extension  of  its  studies.     In  1816  a  Central  School  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Naval  Architecture  was  added  to  the  estabUshment,  and  in 
1828  the  free  list  was  discontinued,  and  the  sons  of  military  oflBcers  were 
allowed  tor  share  the  privileges  of  the  school  with  the  sons  of  naval  oflScers, 
at  a  reduced  rate  in  proportion  to  their  rank.     To  keep  up  the  number  of 
students  who  would  go  through  the  four  years  course,  it  became  necessary 
to  extend  special  privileges,  such  as  made  promotion  certain  and  rapid  over 
those  who  entered  the  navy  direct.     This  produced  inconveniences  and 
jealousies,  and  in  1837  the  Naval  College  was  discontinued. 

Training  Ship  and  Naval  College. 

In  1857  the  Admiralty  adopted  the  plan  of  a  Training  Ship  for  naval 
cadets.  The  candidate  was  to  be  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
to  pass  an  examination  in  Latin  or  French,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  inclu- 
ding Proportion  and  Fractions,  Algebra,  to  Simple  Equations,  the  First 
Book  of  Euclid,  and  the  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  or  six  months,  according  to  age,  spent  in  study  and  practice  on  the 
Training  Ship,  the  cadet  was  examined  in  the  studies  before  enumerated 
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with  the  addition  of  Involution  and  Evolution,  Simple  Equations,  the  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  and  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  the  simple 
rules  of  Navigation,  the  use  of  Nautical  Instruments,  Surveying,  Con- 
structing Charts,  and  the  French  language,  besides  an  elaborate  course  of 
Seamanship,  and  attendance  on  lectures  on  Chemistry,  Physics,  Hydro- 
statics, &c.  If  this  examination  was  satisfactory,  the  cadet  was  appointed 
to  a  sea-going  ship,  and  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  months^  service  he  was 
eligible  for  the  rating  of  midshipman  upon  passing  a  further  examination. 
The  course  in  the  Training  Ship  (first  the  **  Illustrious,"  and  subsequently 
changed  to  the  '*  Britannia,"  first  in  Portsmouth  harbor  and  more  recently 
at  Dartmouth,)  proved,  too  extensive  for  mastery  in  one  year;  and  in  18G1 
the  conditions  for  admission  were  lowered,  the  examinations  in  the  school 
were  made  quarterly,  and  competitive,  and  if  passed  creditably  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  according  to  a  fixed  standard,  (3,000  being  the  number  of  marks 
attainable,  and  2,100  giving  a  first  class  certificate,)  the  cadet  is  rated  at 
once  as  midshipman,  and  credited  a  year's  sea-time.  If  he  receives  a  second 
class  certificate  (1,500  marks,)  he  must  serve  six  months  at  sea,  and  pass 
another  examination  before  he  can  be  rated  midshipman.  The  cadet  with 
a  third-rate  certificate  (1,200  marks,)  must  serve  twelve  months  at  sea, 
and  pass  another  examination  for  his  midshipman's  rating.  Prizes  and 
badges  are  also  given,  and  the  stimulus  of  competitive  examination  is  ap- 
plied as  shown  in  the  grading  of  certificates. 

Gunnery  Instruction. 

In  1832  a  uniform  and  comprehensive  system  of  gunnery  instruction 
was  provided  on  the  "  Excellent,"  under  command  of  Captain  (now  Sir 
Thomas)  Hastings.  To  give  such  oflScers  who  were  found  deficient  in  the 
scientific  knowledge  requisite  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  theory  of 
gunnery,  the  Naval  College  was  re-opened  in  1839,  under  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  Captain  of  the  Excellent,  with  Professors  of  Mathemat- 
ics, Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  Steam  Machinery,  Cliemistry 
and  Marine  Artillery.  Accommodations  were  provided  for  twenty-five 
half-pay  officers,  (captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants,)  and  a  certain 
number  of  mates  on  full  pay,  for  whom  a  special  course  of  study  was  insti- 
tuted. The  time  allowed  at  the  College  was  a  clear  year's  study,  exclu- 
sive of  vacations,  and  those  who  have  completed  the  course  rank  among 
the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  profession. 

Instruction  in  Steam  and  the  Steam- Engine. 

When  steam  vessels  came  into  use  in  the  Navy,  to  qualify  officers  for 
special  service  in  them  they  were  encouraged  to  resort  to  Woolwich  Dock- 
yard, and  afterward  to  the  Portsmouth  yard,  where  an  instructor  was  ap- 
pointed and  facilities  for  observation,  study,  and  experiments  were  provi- 
ded. Many  officers  repaired  to  private  factories,  and  worked  at  the  lathe, 
in  stoke-hole  and  the  engine-room,  and  thus  acquired  a  practical  knowledge 
of  this  department  of  their  profession.     When  the  Naval  College  was  estab- 
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lished  on  its  present  footing,  a  small  steamer,  the  **  Bee/^  was  built  and 
attached  under  the  charge  of  the  instructor  in  steam-machinery.  And 
now  the  greater  part  of  the  captains  and  commanders  on  the  active  list 
have  obtained  certificates  of  having  passed  the  course  in  Steam  and  the 
Steam-engine. 

Admiralty  Order  respecting  Natal  Cadets  and  Midshipmen^  dated 

April  1,  1860. 
Cadets. 

**  I.  No  person  will  be  nominated  to  a  Cadetship  in  the  Royal  Navy  who  shall 
be  under  12,  or  above  14  years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  his  first  examlnatiou. 

"  II.  Every  candidate,  on  obtaining  a  nomination,  will  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  within  three  months  of 
nomination.*  In  the  special  cases  of  nomination  granted  to  the  sous  of  natives 
of  the  colonies  a  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  pass  a  prcUminary  examination 
on  board  the  flag  or  senior  Officer's  ship  on  the  Station.  But  such  an  examina- 
tion must  be  passed  in  strict  accordance  with  '/;ese  regulations,  and  should  the 
candidate  be  found  qualified,  it  will  still  be  necessary  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
England,  to  be  entered  on  board  a  training  ship,  where  he  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  other  Cadets. 

"III.  The  candidate  must  produce  a  certificate  of  birth,  or  a  declaration 
thereof  made  beibre  a  magistrate. 

*'  IV.  Must  be  in  good  health  and  fit  for  the  Service — that  is  free  from  imped- 
iment of  speech,  defect  of  speech,  rupture,  or  other  physical  inefficiency. 

"Candidates  will  be  required — 1.  To  write  English  correctly  from  dictation, 
and  in  a  legible  hand.  2.  To  read,  translate,  and  parse  an  easy  passage  from 
Latin,  or  from  son  e  foreign  living  language — the  aid  of  a  dictionary  will  be 
allowed  for  these  translations. 

"  And  to  have  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of — 3.  The  leading  facts  of  S^^'ripture 
and  English  history.  4.  Modern  geography,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  principal  countries,  capitals,  mountains  and  rivers.  To  be  able  to  point 
out  the  position  of  a  place  on  a  map,  when  its  latitude  and  longitude  are  given. 
b.  Arithmetic,  including  proportion,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions.  6.  A  knowledge  of  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  the  First  Book  of 
Euclid. 

"  As  drawing  will  prove  a  most  useful  qualification  for  Naval  Officers,  it  is 
recommended  that  candidates  for  the  Service  should  he  instructed  therein. 

"  V.  Candidates  will  be  allowed  a  second  trial  at  the  next  quarterly  examina- 
tion     Should  he  not  pass  this  second  examination  he  will  be  finally  rejected. 

"  VI.  If  the  candidate  succeeds  in  passing  the  recjuired  examimition  he  will 
be  at  once  appointed  to  a  training  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  sub- 
jects contained  in  Sheet  No.  l,f  as  well  as  in  the  rigging  of  sliips,  seamanship, 
the  use  of  nautical  instruments,  &c. 

"VII.  Quarterly  exaniiiuitions  will  be  held  on  board  the  training  ship,  when 
any  candidate  niay  be  examined  in  the  subjects  contained  in  Sheet  No.  1,  and 
also,  in  the  course  of  instruction,  in  the  rigping  of  ships,  seantanship,  &c. 

"VIII.  If  a  candidate  be  found  at  the  quarterly  examinations,  not  to  have 
made  sufficient  progress,  or  if,  !iy  indifferent  conduct  or  idle  habits  on  1)oard 
the  training  shi]),  he  shall  show  his  unfitness  for  the  SiTviee ;  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Captain  to  make  a  special  report  thereof  to  the  Admiralty,  in  order  that 
the  Cadet  may  be  at  once  removed  from  the  Navy. 

"  IX.  When  the  candidate  shall  have  completed  twelve  months'  instruction, 
exclusive  of  vacations,  in  the  harbor  training  ship,  he  will  be  examined,  and 


•  These  examinations  will  tokc  pluce  ou  the  first  Weduesklayg  in  the  months  of  March,  June, 
September,  and  Dwembcr. 

t  The  examination  on  leaving;  the  training  ship  will  embrace  all  the  subject*  of  the  former  ex- 
amination, except  Latin,  and  in  addition  to  them  it  will  include,  in  algebra,  simple  equations ; 
the  element*  of  g<»ometrv.  plane  trigonometry',  and  the  solution,  «c.,  aa  in  the  Circular  No  288, 
dated  Feb.  28rd,  1867  ;  and  in  addition  the  U!«e  of  the  globes  with  correct  definitions  of  latitude, 
longitude,  azimuth,  amplitude,  and  other  circles  of  the  .sphere,  and  drawing. 
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should  he  obtain  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  he  will  be  discharged  into  the  sea- 
going training  ship.  A  first-class  certificate  will  entitle  him  to  count  twelve 
months*  sea  time ;  a  second-class,  will  entitle  him  to  count  six  months'  sea  time ; 
a  third-class,  will  entitle  him  to  count  six  months*  sea  time.  But  should  he  not 
obtain  a  certificate,  he  will  be  discharged  as  unfit  for  the  Service. 

**  X.  On  leaving  the  harbor  training  ship,  it  is  intended  that  the  Cadet  shall 
pass  three  months  in  a  sea-going  training  ship,  for  practical  instruction  in  sea- 
manship and  navigation,  which  period  will  count  for  sea  time,  and  at  the  end  ot 
this  period,  if  his  conduct  has  been  satisfactory,  he  will  be  appointed  to  a  ship 
with  the  rating  of  a  Midshipman. 

Midshipmen. 

''To  qualify  a  Midshipman   for  a  Lieutenant's   Commission  he  must  have 
attained  the  full  aj^e  of  19  yeai.s,  and  have  completed  5 J  years'  actual  service 
in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  including  the  time  awarded  to  him  on  leaving  the  train 
ing  ship. 

"  XI.  All  Midshipmen,  until  they  have  passed  their  examinations  for  Lieuten- 
ants, are  to  keep  a  book  in  which  the  ship's  reckoning  is  to  bo  worked  out  and 
noted ;  at  sea,  this  book  is  to  be  sent  in  every  day  to  the  Captain,  instead  of  the 
slip  of  paper  containing  a  day's  work.  It  is  also  to  be  produced  at  their  exam- 
inations; and  during  the  last  six  mouths  of  their  service  as  Midshipmen,  it  must 
contain  the  working  of  the  observations. 

'*XII.  A  Midshipman  when  he  shall  have  served  two  years  and  a  half  in  that 
rank  will  be  required  to  pass  the  following  examination: — 1.  In  practical  navi- 
gation, showing  that  he  understands  the  principle  of  navigating  a  ship  from  one 
distant  port  to  another,  by  dead  reckoning  and  by  his  own  observations ;  and 
that  he  can  explain  the  principles  of  the  same ;  and  that  he  can  also  take  and 
work  a  double  altitude  and  azimuth.  2.  A  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  chart  to 
enable  him  to  place  thereon  the  position  of  the  ship  by  observation  as  well  as 
by  cross  bearings ;  and  to  lay  off  the  true  and  compass  courses.  3.  Such 
knD.viedge  of  nautical  surveying  as  may  enable  him  to  measure  a  base  line  and 
determine  positions  by  angles,  and  the  manner  of  ascertaining  heights  and  dis- 
tances. 4.  If  he  has  served  in  a  steam  vessel,  an  acquaintance  with  the  different 
parts  and  working  of  the  steam  engine.  6.  A  proficiency  in  French  to  be 
attained  if  he  has  had  an  opportunity.  6.  He  must  be  a  good  practical  observer, 
and  his  sextant  must  be  produced  in  good  order.  7.  He  must  produce  log- 
books kept  by  himself  from  the  time  of  his  entering  into  a  sea-going  ship,  and 
certificates  of  good  conduct. 

"  8.  He  will  likewise  be  examined  as  to  his  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  rig- 
ging masts,  bowsprits,  &c.  He  must  also  know  the  great  gun  and  small  arm 
exercise,  the  use  of  tangent  sights,  the  charges  for  the  guns  of  the  ship,  and  be 
able  to  exercise  the  men  at  his  quarters.  A  report  of  the  progress  he  has  made 
in  each  of  the  above  subjects  is  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  half-yearly  return. 

"  This  examination  is  to  be  conducted  bv  the  Officer  in  command,  not  below 
the  rank  of  Commander,  and  the  next  senior  Officer  in  the  ship,  and  the  exam- 
inations in  navigation  in  the  presence  of  a  Captain  or  Commander,  by  two  Naval 
Instructors,  when  it  may  be  practicable,  or  by  a  Naval  Instructor  and  a  Master, 
or,  where  there  is  no  Naval  Instructor,  by  two  Masters ;  that  in  gunnery,  by  a 
gunner,  or  other  competent  Officer;  and  the  candidate  is  to  be  made  to  take 
and  work  out  his  own  observations  for  latitude,  longitude,  variation,  &c.,  as  the 
case  may  be.  First  or  second  class  certificates  are  to  be  given  according  to  the 
merit  of  the  candidate,  in  the  form  A,  page  8,  or  he  is  to  be  rejected  if  found 
incompetent. 

*'XliI.  A  Midshipman,  having  completed  his  term  of  service,  and  being  19 
years  of  age,  may  be  provisionally  examined  by  the  Captain  or  Commander  of 
such  ship  or  vessel  with  the  aid  of  other  competent  OfTlcers,  Lieutenant,  Master, 
or  second  Master,  when  no  other  ships  are  present ;  and  if  they  find  him  to  be 
duly  qualified  they  are  to  i^ive  him  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  dated  on  the  day 
')l  such  examination,  and  the  Captain  may  fortliwith  give  him  an  acting  order  as 
.'lite;  but  he  must  be  re-examined,  on  the  first  opportunity  that  shall  after- 
wards offer,  by  three  Captains  or  Commanders,  and  if  he  passes  successfully  he 
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will  receive  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  senior  Officer,  an  acting  order  ii.>v 
Mate,  to  take  rank  according  to  the  lirst  certificate. 

"  The  examining  Officers  are  to  be  most  strict  in  their  investigation  of  the 
qualifications  of  Officers,  and  they  are  to  see  that  everything  required  by  these 
Kegulations  has  been  complied  with  by  the  candidates,  and  that  he  producer 
certificates  of  good  conduct  from  Captains  he  has  served  under  from  the  time 
of  his  discharge  from  the  training  ship. 

*'  XIV.  All  Acting  Mates  and  Midshipmen  will  be  required  to  undergo  the 
following  final  examinations, — 1.  In  Seamanship — On  board  the  training  ship 
at  Portsmouth.  2.  In  Gunnery — On  board  the  Excellent.  3.  In  Navigation 
and  the  Steam  Engine — At  the  Royal  Naval  College. 

**  Acting  Mates,  who  have  already  passed  abroad,  are  to  present  tlieniselves 
for  examination,  on  board  the  training  ship  at  Portsmouth,  at  the  fii>t  c  xamina- 
tion  day  after  their  arrival  in  England,  or  after  being  paid  off,  and  having  passed 
in  gunnery  they  are  then  at  liberty  to  select  either  the  first,  second,  or  third 
examination  day  at  the  Royal  Naval  College. 

''  XV^  Any  Officer  rejected  on  his  first  examination  at  the  College  will  incur 
the  forfeiture  of  three  months'  seniority  in  his  ranlv  as  Mate.  He  may  present 
himself  on  the  next  exaniinution  day,  but  a  second  rejection  will  incur  the  for- 
feiture of  three  months'  more  seniority ;  he  may  again  present  himself  on  the 
next  examination  day,  but  a  third  rejection  will  cause  his  name  to  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  the  Navy. 

'*XV"I.  Officers,  when  they  have  passed  their  final  examination  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  as  provided  for  in  these  Regulations,  will  be  confirmed  from  the 
date  of  their  first  certificate.  The  non-appearance  of  an  Officer  for  examination 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  the  times  required  by  these  Regulations  will  be 
considered  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  not  being  qualified,  and  he  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  actually  rejected,  on  each  day  on 
which  he  may  have  omitted  to  appear,  unless  under  certified  ill-health,  to  be 
duly  reported  at  the  time. 

"XVil.  Naval  Instructor  are  to  keep  a  school  journal,  or  register,  which  is. 
to  be  produced  when  required  by  the  Captain  of  the  sliip  or  tlie  examining  Offi- 
cers, and  the  Captain  is  to  allow  them  reasonable  access  to  the  charts  and  chro- 
nometers, for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  Officers  in  their  use. 

*'  XVllI.  The  Captains  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  are  to  take  care  that  a  conven- 
ient place  is  set  apart  and  proper  hours  are  fixed  for  instruction  by  the  Naval 
Instructor ;  and  all  Acting  Mutes  and  Acting  Second  Masters,  as  well  as  all  exec- 
utive Officers  under  that  rank,  are  to  attend;  and  care  is  also  to  be  taken  that 
they  are  regularly  instructed  in  practical  seamanship,  rigging,  and  the  steam- 
engine,  and  a  monthly  examination  day  is  to  be  established. 

The  subject  of  Education  for  Officers  has  been  recently  under  discussion 
in  Parliament,  and  some  modifications  of  the  existing  system  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Admiralty,  looking  to  greater  maturity  of  age  and 
preparation  for  admission,  a  more  extended  and  thorough  course  of  scien- 
tific training  in  cadets,  and  continued  opportunities  of  study  with  accom- 
panying examinations  for  oflScers  up  to  the  grade  of  commanders. 

II.   The  Royal  Marine  Artillery. 

In  1 804  an  artillery  company  was  attached  to  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Royal  Marine  Corps,  to  supply  the  service  of  the  bomb-vessels,  and 
in  time  of  peace,  to  drill  the  whole  of  the  marines  in  gunnery.  But  they 
were  soon  made  available  for  other  purposes,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  war  in  1812,  a  large  body  of  the  Marine  Artillery,  with  a  field 
battery  and  rocket  equipment,  accompanied  the  battalions  of  marines  then 
formed  for  service  in  America.  In  1817  this  force  was  augmented  to  eight 
companies,  and  Sir  Howard  Douglass,  while  advocating  the  establishment 
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of  **  Naval  Depots  of  Instruction,"  for  the  purpose  of  converting  officers 
and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy  into  efficient  gunners,  complimented  the  Marine 
Artillery  as  being  **  either  a  corps  of  good  infantry,  of  scientific  bombard- 
iers, or  expert  field  artillery  men,  well  constituted,  thoroughly  instructed, 
and  ubly  commanded."  It  was  not  until  June,  1830,  that  an  Admiralty 
order  directed  that  a  school  of  gunnery  should  be  established  at  Ports- 
mouth, on  board  the  **  Excellent,"  and  with  the  intention  of  making  this 
school  the  one  means  of  instruction  in  this  department,  it  was  farther 
ordered,  in  December,  1831,  that  the  Marine  Artillery,  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  corps,  should  be  broken  up,  retaining  two  companies  as  a  nucleus 
of  a  larger  force,  should  such  become  necessary.  And  the  necessity  ap- 
peared ;  for  the  experience  of  a  few  years  proved  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  school  to  eflFect,  to  any  important  extent,  the  results  which 
were  desired.  In  1841,  therefore,  a  third  company  of  the  artillery  was 
ordered ;  in  1 845,  two  more ;  and  by  subsequent  additions,  its  strength 
was  raised  in  1859,  to  sixteen  companies,  with  a  total  of  3,000  officers  and 
men,  who  were  formed  into  a  separate  division  with  its  head  quarters  at 
Fort  Cumberland. 

The  officers  of  the  Marine  Artillery  were  at  first  appointed  from  the 
marine  corps,  without  any  particular  qualifications  being  required,  but 
afterwards  their  appointments  were  made  probationary  and  conditional 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  prescribed  mathematical  course.  In 
1839  it  was  decided  that  a  certain  number  of  second  lieutenants  should  be 
allowed  to  prepare  themselves  for  examination  on  board  the  Excellent,  and 
upon  the  re-opening  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  as  an  educational  estab- 
lishment for  mates,  it  was  arranged  that  the  students  for  the  artillery 
should  be  transferred  to  it,  and  that  their  success  or  failure^  after  a  years' 
further  study,  should  decide  upon  their  appointment  to  the  artillery. 
Another  and  final  modification  took  place  upon  the  introduction  of  prelim- 
inary examinations  for  the  marines,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  a 
cadet  estiiblishment  on  board  the  Excellent.  In  case  of  vacancies  in  the 
artillery,  those  who  had  passed  the  best  examinations  upon  first  entering 
the  corps,  were  selected  for  the  College,  and  no  officers  were  allowed  to 
become  candidates  on  any  other  terms,  their  final  success  de[»ending  as 
before,  upon  the  progress  they  might  make  as  students  at  the  College. 

The  cadets  have  their  periods  of  study  limited  to  two  years ;  it  may  be 
less,  but  can  not  be  more.  They  have  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge 
in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  including  the  first  four  books  and  part  of 
the  sixth,  Plane  Trigonometry,  the  use  of  the  Sextant,  Fortification,  Eng- 
lish History,  and  French.  To  this  may  be  added  a  practical  course  of  Naval 
Gunnery.  Their  studies  are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  mathemat- 
ical instructor,  and  an  instructor  ol  fortification.  A  French  master  attends 
twice  a  week.  If  on  obtaining  his  commission,  the  young  marine  officer 
is  selected  to  q\ialify  for  the  artillery  at  College,  he  must  be  prepared  at 
the  end  of  a  year  to  pass  an  examination  in  Analytical  Trigonometry, 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Conic  Sections,  Statics  and  Dynamics, 
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Hydrostatics,  and  "  Steam/'  besides  being  required  to  have  an  increased 
knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Fortification.  In  a  year  little  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  these  studies  can  possibly  be  attained,  yet 
insufficient  as  this  period  clearly  is,  it  has  sometimes  been  the  case  that, 
when  a  large  number  of  subalterns  were  required  for  the  artillery,  young 
oflBcers  have  been  appointed  who  have  completed  only  half  their  term  at 
College.  Having  thus  gained  his  appointment  to  the  artillery,  his  remain- 
ing in  it  depends  upon  there  being  a  vacancy  or  not  at  the  time  when  his 
seniority  on  the  general  list  of  the  corps  advances  him  to  each  successive 
grade  of  rank. 

The  men  arc  volunteers  from  the  light  infantry  divisions,  possessing  cer- 
tain specified  qualifications  as  to  age,  height,  intelligence  and  character. 

The  course  of  training,  which  is  with  a  few  exceptions,  conuuon  to  both 
oflBcers  and  men,  is  very  comprehensive ;  it  includes — 

1.  The  usual  infantry  drills  and  musketry  instruction. 

2.  The  exercise  of  field  guns  and  rockets,  with  such  field  battery  move- 
ments as  arc  of  real  practical  importance. 

3.  The  service  of  heavy  ordnance,  uicluding  guns,  howitzers,  and  sea 
and  land  service  mortars. 

4.  The  naval  great  gun  exercise. 

6.  Mounting  and  dismounting  ordnance,  with  or  without  machines. 

6.  The  various  methods  of  slinging  and  transporting  ordnance. 

7.  Knotting,  splicing,  and  fitting  gun  gear,  use  of  pulleys,  itc. 

8.  A  laboratory  course,  including: — use  and  preparation  of  tubes,  rock- 
ets, and  fuzes;  making  up  cartridges;  manufacture  of  port  fires,  Valen- 
ciennes stars,  signal  rockets,  blue  lights,  &c.,  with  instruction  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  eft'ects  of  gunpowder  and  other  explosive  compounds. 

9.  A  course  of  practical  gunnery,  comprising— instruction  in  the  nature 
and  uses  of  the  various  kinds  of  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars  ;  m  the  na- 
tures, employment,  and  effects  of  the  various  projectiles;  disparting  and 
sighting  ordnance;  heating  and  firing  red-hot  shot;  and  such  matters 
connected  with  the  theory  of  projectiles  as  may  have  a  practical  applica- 
tion. 

10.  Practice  from  difierent  natures  ol  ordnance,  with  every  description 
of  projectile. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  so  arranged  that  every  officer  and  non- 
commissioned officer  IS  qualified,  as  lar  as  jm'uticable,  as  an  instructor,  a 
registry  being  kept  of  each  man's  progress  and  capabilities.  A  spirit  of 
emulation  has  been  created,  attended  with  the  happiest  result^,  and  the 
whole  course  is  now  gone  through  in  less  than  twelve  months,  without 
the  men  being  wearied  or  overworked. 

111.  Schools  for  Warrant  Officers,  Seamkn,  and  Boys. 

1.    Scnntc/i's  SchituluKtsters. 

Schoolmasters  for  seamen  are  allowed  on  all  ships  havintr  a  complement 
of  not  less  than  three  hundred  men,  and  an  allowance  of  £5  per  annum  is 
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granted,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  any  rating  he  may  hold,  to  a  qualified 
person  doing  this  duty  of  the  captain's  orders,  in  ships  not  having  a  sea- 
men's schoolmaster.  An  allowance  is  made  for  books,  slates,  &c.  to  all 
ships  having  schools.  The  success  of  the  school  to  the  boys  and  the  men 
depends  mainly  on  the  interest  shown  in  it  by  the  captain  and  second  offi- 
cer in  command,  and  especially  on  the  character  of  the  schoolmaster  em- 
ployed. The  situation  is  too  often  filled  by  an  old  quartermaster,  or  ser- 
geant of  marines,  w^ho  obtains  the  berth  as  a  kind  of  retirement,  or  by 
some  person  who  has  a  fancy  for  sea  life,  but  who  is  fit  for  nothing  on 
shore,  much  less  for  teaching  tender  the  difficulties  of  a  ship  at  sea.  It  is 
found  that  when  the  sehoolmasier  is  qualified  for  this  special  service,  and 
IS  entered  for  continuous  service,  and  being  placed  in  regard  to  pay,  pen- 
sion, and  good  conduct  badges  on  an  equality  with  other  chief  petty  offi- 
cers, and  when  a  log  or  register  of  attendance  is  kept,  and  frequent  reports 
are  made  to  superior  authority,  the  result  is  highly  conducive  to  disci- 
j>linc,  and  to  the  elevation  of  the  seamen's  habits  and  character.  One  of 
the  Comnussioncrs  recently  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  popular 
education  among  every  class  of  British  subjects,  speaking  of  the  effect  of 
this  class  of  schools  upon  the  men  on  board  the  ships,  says  :  '*  After  visit- 
ing the  ''Cambridge,"  at  Plymouth,  as  I  walked  with  the  captain  through 
the  lower  deck,  I  found  many,  both  boys  and  men,  reading  books  with 
the  greatest  attention.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  on  the  lower  deck 
of  the  "  Agincourt,"  I  found  the  same  scene,  while  others  were  engaged  in 
draughts,  chess,  or  writing  letters  to  their  friends."  With  the  present 
scale  of  punishment  on  board  of  men  of  war,  the  school  is  an  indispensable 
element  of  discipline.  The  Commissioners  referred  to,  in  their  report  to 
the  Queen,  recommend  that  schoolmasters  of  higher  qualification  be  ap- 
pointed, with  an  increase  of  pay,  and  promotion  l,y  merit,  when  their 
schools  are  reported  favorably  upon  by  any  authorized  inspectors,  and 
WMth  the  same  retiring  pension  as  master-at-arms,  and  that  in  addition  to 
an  elementary  general  education,  a  knowledge  of  navigation,  physical  geog- 
raphy, and  natural  history  be  required  of  candidates. 

2.   Schools  on  board  of  Sh'qys  in  Harbor. 

A  second  class  ol  naval  schools  consists  of  Harbor  Ships,  into  which 
boys  entered  for  admission  to  the  Navy,  are  received  until  they  are  drafted 
into  the  various  sea-going  ships.  Four  of  these  ships,  the  *'  Victory"  and 
*' Excellent,"  at  Portsmouth,  the  "Impregnable"  and  *' Cambridge,"  at 
Plymouth,  are  specially  devoted  to  instruction.  Boys  remain  in  these 
ships  for  one  year.  The  fir.st  part  of  this  period  is  generally  spent  on 
board  the  ship,  the  latter  part  in  the  practising  brig,  in  which  d;:ring  the 
summ -T  months  they  are  out  at  sea  for  five  days  during  the  w-eek.  There 
is  a  school  under  a  seamen's  schoolmaster  on  board  of  each  of  these  ships. 
The  Commissioners  report  that  the  school  time  is  necessarily  subject  to 
great  interruptions,  but  that  much  valuable  instruction  might  be  given 
x^vith  better  organization  and  methods.     They  recommend  that  an  educa- 
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tional  test  for  admission  to  these  training  ships  be  introduced,  which  would 
at  once  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  general  education  of  the  people  resident 
in  the  seaport  towns,  and  elevate  the  intelligence,  morality  and  manners- 
of  the  seamen. 

3.  Royal  Marine  Schools. 

There  are  four  schools  attached  to  the  divisions  of  marines  quartered  in 
barracks  respectively  at  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth^ 
and  another  to  the  division  of  marine  artillery  quartered  at  Portsmouth. 
These  five  schools  are  attended  by  the  marines  and  their  children.  The 
attendance  of  the  men  is  for  the  most  part  voluntary,  with  the  exception 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the  school  un- 
til they  have  passed  a  prescribed  examination.  In  the  marine  artillery 
every  man  is  required  to  read  and  write,  and  if  deficient  in  these  respects, 
he  is  obliged  to  attend  the  school  until  his  requirements  are  reported  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  Commissioners  recommend  that  a  better  class  of  school- 
masters be  specially  trained  and  employed,  and  that  they  receive  better 
rank  and  pay,  and  more  efficient  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  that  trained  mistresses  be  employed  as  assistants  in  the  boys'  schools, 
and  have  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  girls'  schools,  in  all  of  which  sew- 
ing should  be  taught  and  practised  daily. 

4.  Doch-yard  Schools. 

There  are  seven  dock-yard  schools,  held  in  the  respective  dock-yards  of 
Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheerness,  Portsmouth,  Devenport,  and 
Pembroke.  They  were  founded  in  1840,  and  are  designed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  apprentices  employed  in  these  establishments.  The  masters  of 
them  were  originally  foremen  of  the  yard,  men  of  good  attainments,  who 
had  for  the  most  part  received  their  education  in  the  School  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitecture; but  in  1847  a  special  class  of  schoolmasters  was  established, 
ranking  as  foremen  of  the  yard.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  advance 
the  education  of  the  young  men,  since  none  are  admitted  as  apprentices  to 
become  shipwrights  until  they  have  passed  an  examination. 

Examinations  for  admission  as  apprentices  to  the  dock-3^ards  are  held 
half-yearly,  and  about  one-half  are  given  to  the  lads  who  pass  the  best  ex- 
aminations, and  the  other  half  to  nominees  of  the  suj)erintendent  These 
latter,  however,  are  required  to  come  up  to  a  prescribed  intellectual  stand- 
ard. The  examinations  are  held  under  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
in  the  following  subjects: — 1.  Dictation  exercises  to  test  Hand-writing 
and  Orthography.  2.  Reading.  3.  Arithmetic.  4.  Grammar.  5.  Eng. 
lish  Composition.  6.  Geography.  7.  Mathematics,  (Euclid,  first  three 
books.  Algebra  including  Quadratic  Equations,  Arithmetical  and  Geomet- 
rical Progression.)  The  master  shipwright  and  the  schoolmaster  are  of 
opinion  that  the  boys  entered  by  competition  are  the  best,  and  among  the 
working  shipwrights  themselves  the  opinion  is  imanimous  that  the  system 
of  entering  at  least  >ne-half  by  competition  ought  not  to  be  done  away. 
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The  effect  in  inducing  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  school  in  order  to 
fit  their  sons  for  examination  is  very  manifest,  and  the  justice  of  promotion 
by  personal  merit  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

For  the  first  three  years  all  the  apprentices  are  compelled  to  attend, 
while  those  in  the  fourth  year  may  volunteer  to  attend  with  others  if  they 
«how  an  aptitude  for  study,  and  a  disposition  to  profit  by  the  opportuni. 
ties  afforded  them.  The  fiflh-year  apprentices  may  attend  after  the  hours 
of  labor.  So  long  as  admission  to  the  Central  School  of  Mathematics  and 
Naval  Construction  at  Portsmouth,  and  an  immediate  appointment  and 
regular  advancement  to  the  higher  offices  in  the  yard,  after  leaving  the 
latter  establishment,  stimulated  young  men  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
the  attendance  for  the  fourth  year  was  nuiiKU'ous  and  regular.  But  the 
abolition  of  the  School  of  Mathematics,  and  with  it  the  consequent  promo- 
tion of  its  graduates,  operated  very  unfavorably  both  on  attendance  and 
habits  of  private  study. 

In  1859  the  Admiralty  adopted  a  supplementary  course  of  study  for 
such  apprentices  as  have  been  diligent  in  their  work,  exemplary  in  con- 
duct, and  made  satisfactory  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
trade.  This  course,  extending  over  two  years  for  three  hours  a  day,  em- 
braces Descriptive  Geometry,  Elementary  Mechanics,  and  Hydrostatics, 
Logarithms,  Calculations  of  displacement,  Stability  of  ships,  &c..  Plane 
Trigonometry,  Differential  Calculus,  with  Analytical  Geometry,  Advanced 
Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Dynamics.  This  class  of  apprentices  per- 
form the  duty  ordinarily  devolved  on  mould  loft  apprentices,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  draughtsmen  in  the  mould  loft.  Scholarships  of 
twenty  pounds  per  annum  are  granted  to  such  members  of  the  class  as 
show  superior  ability,  attainments,  and  good  conduct 

In  the  year  1859  there  were  1,060  pupils  in  the  five  Dock-yard  Schools, 
viz. :  461  apprentices,  and  599  fectory  boys,  the  latter  attending  mainly  in 
the  evening. 

The  Commissioners  pronounce  these  schools  valuable  institutions,  both 
to  the  state  and  to  the  individuals,  and  they  have  demonstrated,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  master  shipwrights,  that  the  educated  boy 
makes,  the  superior  workman,  and  the  most  moral  and  temperate  man. 
They  recommend  that  a  better  class  of  teachers  be  employed,  and  that 
their  pay  should  be  increased  by  half  the  amount  of  the  scholarship  ac- 
corded to  the  most  proficient  pupils  of  the  advanced  class,  and  that  the 
intellectual  part  of  the  examinations  for  promotion  should  be  conducted 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  To  make  this  class  of  schools  what 
they  should  be,  much  must  be  done  to  improve  the  education  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  outside  of  the  dock-yards. 

6.   Greenwich  Hospital  Schools. 

The  Greenwich  Hospital  School  for  200  pupils,  the  orphans  and  sons 
of  disabled  seamen,  and  known  as  the  Upper  School,  was  founded  in  1716. 
In  1805  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum  (founded  in  1798,)  consisting  of  600  boys 
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and  200  girls,  was  removed  to  Greenwich,  and  in  1821,  was  united  to 
the  former,  and  was  designated  the  Lower  School,  making  in  that  year 
(1821)  a  total  of  1,000  children.  In  1828,  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
Lower  School  was  reduced  to  400,  and  the  Upper  to  600,  one-third  of  the 
latter  being  the  sons  of  commissioned  and  ward-room  officers.  In  1841, 
the  girls'  school  was  abolished,  leaving  400  in  the  Upper,  and  400  in  the 
Lower  School. 

The  schools  are  supported  partly  by  the  income  of  a  special  endowment 
(£130,000,)  and  partly  by  the  general  funds  of  the  Hospital.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  two  schools  in  1859  was  £20,234,  for  an  average 
attendance  of  774  boys. 

Boys  are  admitted  to  the  Lower  School  solely  upon  the  claims  of  their 
fathers'  services.  Until  quite  recently  admissions  to  the  Upper  School 
were  by  patronage,  but  by  recent  regulations  all  exclusive  privileges  of 
nomination  have  been  discontinued,  and  all  claims  for  admission  into  the 
school  (the  distinction  of  Upper  and  Lower  School  having  been  done  away,) 
are  decided  by  a  Committee  of  Selection,  according  to  a  scale  laid  down. 
The  110  boys  found  to  be  best  in  the  last  examination  of  1860,  were  con- 
stituted the  Nautical  School,  admission  to  which  is  now  gained  by  com- 
petitive examination  among  the  other  boys  of  the  school.  The  instruction 
of  this  school  (for  a  Nautical  School  had  always  existed,  composed  of  the 
two  first  classes  of  the  Upper  School,)  is  confined  to  Mathematics  and  Nav- 
igation, and  qualifies  its  recipients  to  rise  in  their  profession  as  masters*^ 
assistants  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  as  midshipmen  and  apprentices  in  the 
merchant  service.  A  system  of  pupil  teachers,  selected  on  account  of  apti- 
tude for  teaching,  and  a  willingness  to  adopt  the  profession  of  schoolmaster 
as  their  career  in  life,  has  been  recently  introduced. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to,  recommend  that  a  Normal  School  for 
the  Navy  be  established  at  Greenwich,  similar  to  that  for  the  Army  at 
Chelsea,  that  the  present  pupil-teachers  who  are  above  the  age  of  eighteen 
form  the  nucleus  of  this  school,  and  that  others  to  the  number  of  ten  at 
first,  be  admitted  after  examination ;  that  the  course  of  their  education  he 
adapted  to  their  future  calling,  and  that  at  the  close  of  their  career  they 
be  exammed,  and  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification.  These  teachers 
thus  educated  and  trained,  would  be  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Schools,  under  the  Board  of  Trade;  would  enter  the  Dock-yard 
Schools,  as  assistants  at  first,  and  they  would  be  appointed  to  masterships 
on  board  the  Training  Ships,  both  in  the  royal  and  commercial  ports. 

They  also  recommend  that  boys  from  the  second  class  in  the  Ship 
Schools  be  selected  to  serve  as  pupil-teachers  under  the  schoolmasters,  and 
that  a  small  allowance  be  made  them,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  if  they  pass 
a  satisfactorv  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  their  conduct  is 
reported  to  be  satisfactory,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  be  admitted, 
if  found  competent,  to  the  Normal  School  at  Greenwich,  or  that  they  be 
entered  for  continuous  service  as  assistant  schoolmasters,  with  rank  cud 
pay  and  pension  of  first  class  petty  officers.     At  the  end  of  two  ye  ' . 
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this  last  class  of  assistants,  if  found  competent,  will  be  adnitted  to  the 
practisins  school  at  Greenwich,  for  six  months  at  the  least,  c  iir::;;-  which 
residence  they  will  devote  their  time  to  the  art  of  teaching,  and  to  the 
study  of  Navigation,  Physical  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  On  the 
completion  of  their  training  they  will  go  out  as  Royal  Navy  Schoolmasters, 
and  will  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. :  3d  class,  who  shall  have  the 
rank  and  pay  of  chief  petty  officers,  (continuous  service,)  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  pension.  2d  class,  who  shall  rank  above  master-at-arms, 
and  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  pension.  1st  class,  shall  rank  with 
third  class  warrant  officers,  with  same  pay  and  pension,  and  after  long  and 
approved  service,  masters  of  this  class  shall  be  eligible  for  further  promo- 
tion to  rank  and  pay  of  second  and  first  class  warrant  officers.  School- 
masters in  each  of  these  classes  shall  be  entitled  to  £10  per  annum  in  addi- 
tion to  their  pay,  if  they  are  recommended  by  the  captain  and  chaplain, 
and  their  schools  are  certified  to  be  in  an  efficient  state  when  examined. 


NAVIGATION   SCHOOLS. 

In  1853  the  English  Government  constituted  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  to  extend  a  system  of  encouragement  to  local  institutions  of  Prac- 
tical Science,  similar  to  that  commenced  a  few  years  before  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Art,  the  two  Departments  being  united  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  united  Department  being  administered  at  first  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1856,  by  the  Education  Department     To  this 
De|:)artment  of  Science  and  Art,  was  assigned  in  1853  the  general  manage- 
ment of  a  class  of  schools  which  had  been  instituted  or  aided  by  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Department  of  the  Board,  of  Trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
navigation  interests  of  the  country.     In.struction  in  navigation  was  given  in 
the  seaports  by  private  teachers,  without  system,  and  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  art  before 
being  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  command,  mvolving  the  lives 
and  property  of  others.     To  introduce  system,  to  give  permanent  employ- 
ment to  a  larger  number  of  well-qualified  teachers  of  navigation,  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  attainments  and  character  of  British  masters,  mates  and 
seamen,  and  indirectly  but  largely  mcrease  the  supply  for  the  Royal  Navy 
in  time  of  war,  the  Government  had  determined  to  encourage  local  effort 
in  establishing  Nautical  Schools.     With  this  view  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  established  two  schools  prior  to  1853,  one  in 
London,  and  the  other  in  Liverpool ;  and  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  the  Admiralty,  by  which  it  was  believed  five  or  six  pupil-teachers, 
who  had  completed  their  term  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Naval  School  at 
Greenwich,  would  be  able  to  attend  the  scientific  courses  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  and  be  instructed  in  those  sciences  which 
would  better  fit  them  to  become  masters  of  schools  of  navigation  in  the 
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seaport  towns.  In  1854,  the  Trinity  House  of  Hull  reorganized  its  old 
school  of  navigation,  after  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Naval  School  at  Green- 
wich, with  two  divisions,  the  lower  for  a  class  of  boys  who  need  elementary 
instruction,  and  the  upper,  for  boys  in  the  technical  studies  of  a  seafaring 
life.  With  the  latter  was  opened  an  evening  school  for  adult  seamen. 
Similar  schools,  with  a  junior  or  lower  division  to  revise  and  complete  the 
general  and  preparatory  studies,  and  a  senior  or  upper  school  for  special 
scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  navigation  and  seamanship,  were 
established  at  Yarmouth,  Lcith,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  other  ports,  fifteen  in  all  up  to  1862,  giving  instruction  to 
over  3,000  persons,  and  all  of  them  enlisting  local  co-operation  and  indi- 
vidual payment  with  governmental  aid.  As  an  example  of  this  class  of 
schools  we  cite  a  brief  description  of  one  of  the  earliest  established,  from 
a  Report  of  the  Inspector,  Edward  Hughes,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  Schools. 

London  Xavi^ation  School. 

Tfie  London  Navigation  School  is  held  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Sailors'  Home 
Institution,  situated  in  Well  *  Street,  London  Dock,  consists  of  two  separate 
apartments,  occupied  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  sections. 

The  upper  section  is  for  the  instruction  of  masters  and  niate.-j  of  the  merchant 
service  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 

Sextant  Observing.  Chart  Drawing.  Geometry.  Algebra.  Tripononietry. 
The  Sailings.  Use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  Mathoinatical  Tables.  Princi- 
ple and  Construction  of  Chronometers.  Methods  of  deterniiniiij;  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude.  Nautical  Surveying.  Compasses  and  Magnetism  of  Ships. 
Theory  of  Winds,  Tides,  and  Currents.  Methods  of  taking  and  recording 
Meteorological  Observations.  Principle  and  Construction  of  the  Steam  Engine 
as  applied  to  the  Paddle  Wheel  and  Screw  Propeller. 

The  Lower  section  is  for  the  education  of  seamen  and  apprer.ticos.  The 
course  embraces  the  following  subjects: — 

Reading.  W^riting.  Dictation  and  Letter  Wanting.  Arithmetic.  Geogra- 
phy.    The  Sailings.     Sextant  Observing.     Method  of  Keeping  Ships*  Books. 

the  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  2  to  4  p.  m.,  and  6  to  9  p.  m. 
on  the  first  five  days  of  the  working  week,  and  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

The  fees  are  six  shillings  per  week  for  masters  and  mates,  sixpence  for  sea- 
men, and  apprentices  are  admitted  free. 

The  instruction  of  both  sections  is  conducted  by  toachers  who  have  been  edu- 
cated and  trained  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  and  who  hold  certificates 
of  competency  for  teaching  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  from  Mr.  Rid- 
dle, the  Head  Master  of  the  Nautical  School. 

2o  be  continued. 
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BY  ALPH0N8  LEROY.f 
Professor  in  University  at  Liege. 


L  ELEMENTABY  INSTRUCTION. 
A.  LS0I8LATI0K. 

Thbough  the  influence  of  the  *'Gesellschaflt  Tot  nut  van  't  algemeen," 
{Society  /or  the  promotion  0/  public  interest^^)*  which  was  organized  in 
1784,  mainly  through  the  e£forts  of  John  Nieuvenhuysen,  a  Memnonite 
minister  of  North  Holland,  the  government  was  induced,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  popular  education. 
The  celebrated  orientalist  Van  der  Palm,  who  in  1799,  under  the  Batavian 
Kepublic,  had  the  management  of  public  instruction,  and  was  afterward 
member  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  with  similar  duties,  effected  the 
passage,  in  1801  and  1803,  of  two  laws,  both  of  which  breathed  the 
spirit  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  issued.  In  1805,  a  change  in  the 
government  occurred,  and  Van  der  Palm  withdrew  from  public  life. 

The  president  of  the  Kepublic,  Pensionary  (Koadpensionaris,)  Schim- 
melpenninck,  abolished  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  appointed  in- 
stead a  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  care  of  public  in- 
struction. To  assist  in  the  duties  of  this  department  of  public  schools, 
Van  der  £nde,  was  made  Assistant  Secretary,  who  had  occupied  a  similar 
position  in  1801,  and  now  finished  and  perfected  the  work  commenced 
by  Van  der  Palm.  lie  remained  at  the  head  of  public  schools  until 
1833.  To  him  is  due  the  elaboration  of  the  law  which  was  laid  before 
the  Chamber  Deputies  on  the  19th  November,  1805,  adopted  on  the  25th 
February,  1806,  and  on  the  3d  April,  approved  by  the  Pensionary,  to- 
gether with  the  general  regulations  which  had  been  laid  down  under 
authority  from  the  government,  and  which  were  thus  made  part  of  the 
law  itself.  ^'This  public  school  law,"  says  Cousin,  **was  based  upon 
such  just  and  wise  views,  it  showed  so  beautiful  a  consistency  through- 
out, and  such  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  it  was  found 

*  "^  The  Society  for  the  Public  Good,"  as  it  ia  generally  deaignated,  commenced  its  labors  in 
oehalf  of  popular  education,  by  preparing  and  circulating  among  the  common  people  useful 
elementary  boolcs,  not  only  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  but  also  on  matters  of  every  day 
life.  Its  second  object  was  to  establish  model  schools,  with  libraries  for  the  use  of  work  peo- 
ple who  had  loft  school,  in  all  localities  where  it  had  subscribers.  Its  third  object  was  to  con- 
duct inquiries  into  the  true  principles  of  the  physical  and  moral  education  of  children,  and  into 
school  method.  Under  its  lead  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  in  1797,  and  of  several  other 
large  towns  undertook  the  work  of  school  improvement.  In  1809,  the  society  numbered  7,000 
members,  having  departments,  or  branches  in  every  province  and  town,  and  has  continued 
to  exert  an  important  influence  on  popular  education  to  the  present  time. 

t  From  Schmidt'  "Encyklopddie  PtUlagogiche,*'  with  muilificationt  and  additions. 
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to  adapt  itself  so  readily,  through  the  universality  of  its  principles,  to  the 
most  diverse  wants  of  the  several  provinces,  that  it  has  remained  in  force, 
and  without  any  important  alterations,  up  to  the  present  date,  and  through 
three  great  popular  revolutions.  AVhen  the  government  in  1820.  in  its 
partiality  to  the  liberals  of  Belgium,  proposed  a  new,  law  making  deplorable 
changes  in  the  law  of  1806,  the  chambers  united  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
the  government  was  obliged  to  withdraw  its  proposition." 

The  law  of  1806,  has  continued  in  force  for  half  a  century,  and  every 
one  admits  that  it  has  operated  admirably.  Yet  in  the  provisions  of  the 
22d  and  23d  articles  of  the  regulations,  (Supplement  A.,)  lay  hid  the  ele- 
ments of  a  storm,  which  is  even  yet  scarcely  allayed,  and  which  has  been 
the  cause,  as  we  just  intimated,  of  new  legislation.  The  subject  is  of 
such  importance  that  we  present  a  formal  explanation. 

"Art.  22,  of  Ordinance  A.  Instruction  shall  be  directed  as  well  to  tlie 
developinL'Ht  of  tlio  mental  faculties  as  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  information, 
and  also  to  the  trainiug  of  the  pupils  in  the  practice  of  all  the  social  and  Chris- 
tian virlues. 

"  AuT.  23. — Provision  shall  be  made  that  the  pupils  do  not  remain  without 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  tliat  religious  faith  to  which  they  l)f'lon^^  The 
teacher  however  shall  not  have  the  charge  of  lliis  branch  of  instruction. ' 

These  articles  asserted  the  principle  of  secular  and  mixed  schools,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  different  creeds  had  at  first  no  thought  of  contesting 
it;  they  readily  promised  the  government  their  cooperation,  and  even 
the  Catholics  were  dis{)0sed  to  acquiesce,  if  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
from  the  declaration  of  the  Archbishop  of  Friesland.  "  It  is  necessary,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  preservation  of  harmony,  friendship,  and  affection 
among  the  different  leligious  societies,  that  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  different  churches  should  not  be  communicated  by  the  teachers.  In 
order  to  effect  the  object,  so  desirable,  which  the  government  has  in  view, 
and  for  which  it  demands  our  earnest  cooperation,  the  work  must  be 
commenced  in  childhood,  and  although  as  our  church  requires  of  us  the 
doctrinal  instruction  of  its  children,  these  enactments  of  a  government 
that  takes  so  great  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  young,  will  serve  but 
to  quicken  our  zeal  in  the  performance  of  our  duties." 

The  relation  at  that  time  existing  in  Holland,  between  the  churches  and 
schools,  was  entirelv  different  from  what  it  was  in  Prussia.  Said  Van  der 
Ende  to  M.  Cousin  ;  "  The  public  schools  shall  be  by  all  means  Christian 
schools,  but  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic  ;  they  shall  be  limited  to  no 
special  form  of  worship,  and  shall  teach  no  exclusive  doctrine.  There 
shall  be  no  special  Catholic  and  no  special  Protestant  schools  I  A  public 
school  is  for  the  people,  wholly  and  completel}'.  Moreover,  tolerance  is 
by  no  means  indifference.  You  are  in  Holland,  where  a  Christian  spirit 
is  widely  disseminated,  and  where  for  centuries  past,  great  toleration  has 
prevailed  between  the  different  churches."  *'  Even  here  in  the  Teachers' 
Seminary,"  added  M.  Prinsen,  of  Haarlem,  *'  there  is  no  special  instruc- 
tion in  morals.  I  give  instruction  neither  in  morals  nor  in  what  is  called 
natural  religion.     It  should  rather  be  called  metaphysics.     But  by  all  the 
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teachers  a  religious  and  moral  feeling  is,  at  every  opportunity,  awakened, 
encouraged,  and  sustained.  All  the  instructors  teach  morality,  but  no 
one  ji;ives  special  instruction  therein.  We  receive  here  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews,  but  the  latter  are  present  with  the  classes  in  biblical 
history,  (which  is  made  a  regular  subject  of  study,)  in  the  Old  Testament 
only.  These  Jewish  pupils  become  afterward  teachers  in  the  special 
seliools  supported  by  the  Jews  for  their  own  children."  M.  Cousin 
was  greatl}'  surprised ;  he  approved  of  the  German  system,  yet  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  there  existed  here  no  religious  animosity  between 
the  children  of  the  different  churches,  and  that  nevertheless  moral  and 
religious  men  were  the  result  of  these  secular  schools.  Did  the  phleg- 
matic temperament  of  the  Dutch  contribute  to  this  result  ?  Could  time 
alone  develop  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  system  ?  However  this 
may  be,  since  1848,  a  diversity  of  feeling  has  existed,  and  sharply  defined 
parties  liave  arisen  in  mutual  opposition. 

But  aside  from  that,  the  alterations  made  in  the  constitution  dm*ing 
that  year,  would  have  necessitated  a  revision  of  the  school  laws.  The 
fourth  section  of  (Art.  104j  of  the  new  constitution  was  thus  worded  : 

'•  Instruction  (hot  geveu  van  onderwig's)  shall  be  free,  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol <»i"  ^^overnnieut,  and,  so  far  as  tlio  public,  and  intcruiediate  schools  are  con- 
cerned, under  the  condition  of  guarantees  of  capacity,  and  good  moraLs,  to  be 
given  l)y  the  teacher,  and  to  be  tixed  by  law." 

AttLnlion  had  also  been  directed  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  teachers* 
i  s,  to  the  vagueness  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  regulating  the 
.eedings  of  the  parishes,  and  lastly,  to  the  w^ant  of  uniformity  in  the 
j-ovcrnmental  superintendence.  This  was  also  evidently  a  favorable 
op|)ortunity  for  those  who  believed  there  were  yet  more  important 
grievances  to  be  redressed.  Through  the  influence  of  the  University  at 
Utrecht,  which  had  become  the  center  of  Calvanistic  orthodoxy,  an  ultra- 
protest^mt  party  had  been  formed, — conservative,  inasmuch  as  it  desired 
the  restoration  of  the  form  of  government  of  1789,  and  weak  in  numbers, 
but  active  and  energetic.  It  had  taken  its  name  from  Groen  van  Prin- 
sterer,  a  prominent  preacher  and  writer,  who,  wnth  his  adherents,  had 
noticed  with  some  misgiving,  how  the  Catholics  in  every  place  where  they 
had  any  influence,  were  strictly  carrying  into  operation  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  1806,  respecting  religious  instruction.  The  Catholics,  enjoying 
perfect  equality  of  rights,  excluded  from  the  instruction  of  the  schools 
every  thing  of  a  doctrinal  character,  and  even  set  the  Bible  aside.  The 
Groenists  determined  to  check  the  anticipated  advances  of  the  Romish 
churcli,  by  openly  attacking  the  principle  of  mixed  schools,  which  they 
repitsented  to  be  nurseries  of  atheism  and  hot-beds  of  irreligion  and  im- 
morality ;  they  demanded,  at  every  cost,  sectarian  schools,  and  a  positive 
j.eligious  instruction.  The  majority  of  the  Chambers  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  exclusive  schools  by  private  per- 
sons, inasmuch  as  the  constitution  guaranteed  free  instruction  ;  but  they 
maintained  that  the  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances,  and  the 
Christian  sentiment  of  the  entire  nation  gave  a  Christian  tendency  to  the 
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instruction  of  the  schools,  and  that  it  must,  in  fact,  be  Christian  in  its 
character,  though  the  law  could  not  so  prescribe  it  In  the  ranks  of  this 
strong  party  were  the  Catholics,  who  would  banish  religious  instruction 
entirely  from  the  schools  rather  than  see  given  to  it  a  coloring  in  any 
degree  Protestant, — the  liberals,  who  desired  a  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  non-conformists  of  every  kind,  Memnonites, 
Lutherans,  Jews,  and  even  certain  of  the  orthodox  reformed,  who  upon 
this  subject  differed  from  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  dominant  church. 
The  views  of  these  last,  deserve  mention,  since  they  accord  with  measures 
whose  full  importance  the  future  only  will  reveal.  AVe  give  them  in  the 
words  of  von  Laveleye : 

"Gorman  Theology  is  femous  for  its  works  of  criticism  upon  the  historical  or 
mythical  portions  of  the  gospels.  The  most  important  of  tho  Htemrj'  produc- 
tions of  all  forei^ni  writers,  are  now  translated  into  the  Dutch  languajfe,  and 
moreover,  every  educated  man  in  the  Netherlands,  is  well  aoquaiiued  with  Ger- 
man. This,  tojfcther  with  the  ready  communication  of  religious  information  by 
other  means,  has  caused  the  rationalistic  lal:K>r8  of  German  science  to  exert  a 
I)Owerful  influence  upon  the  theology  of  Holland ;  and  so  ^'leat  has  this  become, 
that  the  orthodox  clerL^v  are  tilled  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  as  thev  see  several 
of  the  principal  pulpits  of  the  land  occupied  by  preachers  who^e  trachintrs  have 
a  more  or  less  decidedly  expressed  tendency  to  SfK'inianism.  Certain  it  is.  that 
the  opinion  which  represents  Christ  as  a  being  higher  than  man.  but  less  than 
God,  has  jjained  strength,  and  at  the  University  of  Groningen  has  attained  a 
predominant  intluence.  The  etVect  of  this  tendency,  whether  it  l)e  to  unitarian- 
ism  or  rationalism,  is  to  direct  attention  rather  to  the  morals  of  Christi;mity,  and 
its  civilizing  influences,  than  to  its  doctrines  and  power  to  save.  Christ  is  looked 
upon  rather  as  the  perfect  archetype,  in  conformity  to  which,  humanity  should 
be  fashioned,  rather  than^the  Messiah  who  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  redemption 
of  tho  elect.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  in  the  matter  of  relijriuus  instruction  is  the 
schools,  doctrinal  teaching  is  willingly  left  to  the  priest,  while  it  in  considered 
highly  important  that  the  teacher  should  still  be  required  to  give  instruction  in 
Christian  morals." 

A  third  opinion  was  expressed  by  some  moderate  men,  who,  true  to 
the  ordinances  of  1806,  desired  to  make  the  culture  of  the  social  and 
Christian  virtues  the  groundwork  of  instruction,  and  thus  to  prove  that 
the  religious  element  was  not  excluded  from  the  schools.  But  as  the 
ministry  could  not  consent  to  this,  to  avoid  strengthening  the  Groenists, 
they  united  with  the  liberals. 

Several  drafts  of  laws  were  successively  presented  to  the  chambers, 
without  effecting  a  result  Four  times  in  the  course  of  seven  years  was 
the  ministry  overthrown,  and  meanwhile  the  Groenist  minority  was  acting 
upon  the  popular  mind  by  means  of  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  and 
the  circulation  of  petitions.  They  finally  convinced  the  king  that  the 
nation  was  opposed  to  every  system  of  school  law  in  which  the  public 
schools  were  made  atheistic;  and  this  accusation  too  was  unjust  to  their 
opponents,  for  a  complete  severance  of  church  and  state,  by  no  means  in- 
fers systematic  opposition  to  the  clergy ;  on  the  contrary,  though  the  bill 
of  the  minister  Van  Reenen,  which  had  been  opposed  mainly  by  the 
Groenists,  went  so  far  as  even  to  make  no  mention  of  Christianity,  yet  it 
was  drawn  up,  on  the  whole,  in  a  sincerely  Christian  spirit,  and  was  far 
from  being  indifferent  to  the  subject.     Nevertheless,  the  minority  pre- 
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vailed  with  the  king,  so  far  that  he  promised  his  sanction  to  their  design^ 
and  now,  sure  of  success,  they  greeted  in  triumph  the  accession  to  the 
ministry,  of  Van  der  Bruggcn,  and  Van  Rappard,  who  were  supporters  of 
their  system. 

But  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  State,  quickly 
moderated  the  zeal  of  the  new  ministers.  They  soon  perceived  that  the 
principle  of  mixed  schools,  as  it  had  been  established  by  the  law  of  1806,. 
was  still  too  firmly  incorporated  with  the  habits  of  the  people  to  permit 
the  thought  of  its  being  uprooted,  and  they  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill,  eclectic  in  its  provisions,  which  neither  pleased  the  Groe- 
nists,  nor  conciliated  the  liberals.  The  debate  was  opened  on  the  29th 
June,  in  the  lower  chamber ;  a  debate  that  will  form  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting portions  of  the  religious  history  of  Holland.  We  can  here  give 
only  the  result  What  we  have  already  said  respecting  the  position  of 
parties,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  different  opinions  that  were  advanced 
in  the  discussion.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  as  a  surprising  fact, 
that  the  language  of  the  Catholic  upon  the  subject,  was  almost  always 
directly  opposed  to  the  views  of  their  co-religionists,  in  non-protestant 
countries.  Article  22,  of  the  bill,  (Article  23,  of  the  law,)  was  adopted, 
the  last  section  excepted,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  20  ;  the  conservatives  of  the 
liberal  party  had  gained  the  victory.     This  article  reads  thus: 

"Public  instruction,  while  it  communicates  the  knowledcre  that  is  needed, 
shall  at  the  same  lime  develop  the  understanding  of  the  scholars,  and  train 
them  to  the  practice  of  every  Christian  and  social  virtue  " 

'•The  teacher  shall  refrain  from  teaching,  doing,  or  permitting  any  thing  de- 
rogatory to  the  respect  that  is  due  the  religious  convictions  of  the  non-con- 
formists." 

"  Instruction  in  religion  is  left;  to  the  different  sects.  The  use  of  the  school 
buildings  may  be  granted  for  this  purpose,  to  accommodate  the  children  that 
attend  them,  at  hours  not  appropriated  to  other  classes." 

The  section  that  was  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  2,  provided  for 
separate  instruction,  (facultative  splitsing,)  which  the  majority  had  never 
at  all  desired.     It  was  thus  expressed : 

"Wherever  children  do  not  attend  school  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions 
of  their  parents,  and  it  is  found  after  careful  inquiry  that  their  complaints  can 
not  otherwise  be  removed,  a  separate  school  may  be  established,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, which  shall  receive  State  support,  so  far  as  is  necessary.  This  support  shall 
be  provided  by  law." 

In  the  upper  chamber  the  discussion  was  more  calm;  opposition  was 
withdrawn.  The  law  was  published  on  18th  August,  1857,  to  go  into 
operation  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year. 

The  legislature  of  1857,  was  also  occupied  with  various  other  important 
subjects.  For  several  years  previous,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars 
had  been  observed,  which  must  naturally  excite  attention  in  a  country 
where  almost  all  the  children  frequent  the  public  schools,  while  elsewhere 
it  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  children  had 
left  the  public  schools  in  order  to  enter  the  private,  which  was  a  daily  oc- 
currence.    The  evidence  that  freedom  of  instruction  was  degenerating 
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into  liberty  to  remain  in  ignorance,  became  a  source  of  anxiety,  and  some 
of  the  (lelegates  endeavored  on  this  account  to  reconcile  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school  with  the  principles  affirmed  in  the  Constitution.  Their 
motto  was;  *' instruction  compulsory  and  gratuitous;"  such  is  the  feel- 
ing of  some  Belgian  politicians  also,  who  in  view  of  similar  difficulties, 
have  been  endeavoring  since  1857,  to  effect  in  their  countrv  a  similar 
solution.  But  the  Dutch  delegates  did  not  effect  their  object.  The  33d 
Article  of  the  law  merely  says : 

"The  parish  authorities  shall  use  all  possible  moans  to  induce  parents,  who 
are  poor  and  receiving  support,  to  send  their  children  to  school.'' 

Several  of  the  large  cities,  Rotterdam,  among  others,  have  made  their 
support  of  the  parents  conditional  upon  the  school-attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren. Other  subjects  that  were  discussed  at  the  same  time,  we  will  men- 
tion as  occasion  offers,  in  connection  with  the  brief  statement,  which  w^e 
now  give,  of  the  law  of  1857. 

a.   Classification  of  Scliools. 

The  common  schools  are  either  public  or  private,  (Article  3.)  The 
first  class  include  those  schools  that  are  sustained,  by  the  parishes, 
provinces,  and  the  State,  severally,  or  conjointly,  (gezamenlijk ;)  the 
private  schools  are  entitled  to  assistance  from  the  provinces  and  pari.shcs, 
in  case  of  necessity,  but  in  that  case,  must  be  open  to  children  of  all 
religions. 

The  number  of  schools  in  each  parish,  (Article  G,)  must  correspond  to 
the  wants  and  number  of  the  population.  The  parish  determines  how 
many  are  necessary^  (Article  17,)  but  the  provincial  authorities  (gedepu- 
teerde  staten,)and  the  government  have  the  right  to  increase  the  number 
if  they  consider  it  expedient.  These  provisions  secure,  it  is  evident, 
greater  certainty  of  instruction  than  does  the  Belgian  law,  but  they  are 
less  precise  in  reference  to  the  right  of  poor  children  to  attend  the  schools 
free  of  expense,  (Article  33.) 

The  warm  interest  felt  by  the  legislature  in  the  cause  of  instruction  is 
shown  in  (Article  18,)  which  requires  that  whenever  a  teacher  has  more 
than  70  scholars,  he  shall  have  the  as.sistance  of  an  "aspirant"  (Kweeke- 
ling,  pupil ;)  this  title  is  given  to  young  men  that  have  not  yet  received 
certificates  of  qualification,  or,  in  other  words,  have  not  yet  passed  the 
official  examination,  but  who  are  authorized,  until  they  attain  the  required 
age,  (eighteen  years  for  an  assistant's,  and  twenty-three  for  a  teacher's 
diploma,  Article  43,)  to  perform  certain  duties  as  "beginners," — called 
also  in  Belgium  "  secondants."  If  the  number  of  scholars  exceed  100, 
the  teacher  is  allowed  an  "  assistant,"  and  an  additional  aspirant  if  it  ex- 
ceeds 150;  with  fifly  more  scholars,  another  teacher  is  employed,  and 
with  a  hundred  more,  a  second  assistant. 

Tlie  course  of  study  is  divided  into  the  *'  ordinary  "  and  the  "  advanced  " 
course.  Instruction  in  the  latter,  must  be  given  wherever  possible,  and 
where  its  introduction  is  judged  to  be  expedient,  (Article  IG.)  The  or- 
dinary course  must  embrace  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
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geometry,  the  Dutch  language,  geography,  history,  natural  philosophy, 
and  vocal  music;  while  the  higher  course  include  lectures  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  modern  languages,  the  elementary  mathematics,  the  primary 
principles  of  agriculture,  gymnastics,  the  art  of  design,  and  for  females, 
the  usual  domestic  accomplishments. 

The  teacher  is  appointed  (Article  22,)  by  the  parish  council,  fronj 
among  the  candidates,  three  to  six  in  number,  that  have  been  selected, 
after  examination,  by  the  mayors  and  justices,  with  the  approval  of  the 
district  superintendent. 

b.  Local  Autharitiea. 

The  control  of  the  schools  was  so  skillfully  and  wisely  arranged,  under 
the  law  of  1800,  that  M.  Cousin,  in  the  warmth  of  his  admiration  for 
this  "  bold  action,"  which  hud  never  suggested  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  French  legislators,  coukl,  without  exaggeration,  exclaim;  "this 
is  tlie  right  method  of  regulating  common  school  instruction,  and 
in  popular  educatioii,  is  the  point,  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  its  more  or  less  .skilUully  devised  organization."  The  new 
law  has  retained  the  local  committees,  (Article  5'i,)  there  being  both  dis- 
trict and  provincial  superintendents,  who  are  appointed  for  six  years,  and 
meet  annually.  Complaint  might  perhaps  be  made  of  the  want  of  a 
general  superintendent,  on  the  ground  that,  on  account  of  the  continual 
changes  to  which  the  ministry  is  subject,  none  but  a  permanent  officer  of 
this  kind  can  secure  uniformity  in  the  system  of  school  regulations,  and 
in  their  administration.  The  system  of  1800,  had  in  fact  such  a  key- 
stone, to  be  recognized  in  the  established  hierarchical  organization  of  the 
school  authorities,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  a  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools  by  the  clergy  is  now  wholly  out  of  the  question  in 
Holland. 

c.   Ttochers. 

The  law  of  1857,  neither  outhorizes  teachers'  associations,  nor  directs 
a  uniform  plan  of  operation  for  the  teacher^'  seminaries.  But  through 
the  inlhience  of  the  superintendents,  who  have  generally  manifested  a 
z.eal  worthy  of  all  praise,  numerous  teachers'  societies  have  been  formed, 
(in  1858,  numbering  249,  with  3,544  members,)  with  the  two-fold  object 
of  attbrding  to  teachers  opportunities  for  advanced  instruction,  and  of 
disseminating  the  mo.st  approved  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  schools 
for  the  poor,  pupils  are  selected  from  among  the  most  proficient,  to  be 
trained  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  to  these,  especial  attention  is  given. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  there  is  required  a  knowl- 
ledge,  (Article  44,  45,  46,)  not  only  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  school  instruction,  more  extended  than  usual,  and  with  a 
more  rational  and  thorough  understanding  of  them,  but  also  of  pedagogy 
and  methodics ;  it  is  also  required,  that  the  teaclier,  whether  male,  or 
female,  be  able  to  express  himself  with  ease,  and  in  a  polished  manner, 
both  orally,  and  in  writing.  Nearly  all  the  teachers'  societies  have  of  late, 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  endeavors  to  comply  creditably  with  the 
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new  requirements  of  the  law.     In  several  places  these  poor  pupil-teach-^ 
ers  supply  the  free  schools  with  aspirants  as  assistant  teachers.     The 
parishes  generally  contribute  to  their  support,  and  very  fi-equently  the 
provincial  authorities  also,  as  in  Utrecht,  and  Amcrsfort.     But  the  Royal 
Teachers'  Seminary  at  Haarlem,  is  more  especially  worthy  of  mention,, 
where  pupils  are  received  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendents,  and  formally  admitted  after  a  three 
months'  trial,  upon  the  satisfactory  report  of  the  director.     This  institu 
tion  was  established  under  a  royal  decree  of  May  31,  1816,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  M.  Prinsen,  a   normal  instructor  of  great  talent. 
Ten  full  scholarships  of  250  florins,  and  fourteen  half  scholarships  of  125 
florins  yearly,  during  the  entire  four  years'  course  of  study  were  founded 
for  such  pupils  as  obtained  a  diploma  of  the  first  degree.     This  school  at 
Haarlem,  has  accommodations  for  day  scholars  only,  (externat,)  but  other- 
wise is  similar  in  its  ai  rangement  to  the  Prussian  seminaries.     The  entire 
expense  to  the  State,  for  its  forty  pupils,  is  10,000  florins  annually.     Not 
only  is  theoretical  instruction  given,  but  actual  practice  in  teaching ;  the 
pupils  being   employed  in   the  schools  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
accustoming  them  to  their  duties  as  teachers.     The  discipline  is  very 
simple,  embracing  only  a  few  special  regulations,  and  has  been  found  all 
that  could  be  desired.     Perhaps  the  natural  temperament  of  the  Dutch 
will  sufficiently  account  for  this  fact  also.     In  connection  with  M.  Prinsen, 
others  may  be  mentioned  who  have  aided  in  securing  the  success  of  this 
establishment, — among  them,  Mil.  Van  Dapperen,  once  a  pupil  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,   Pulman,  and  B.  Schreuder,  all  extensively  known  through  their 
school-books,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  had  in  the  advancement 
of  method  among  the  public  schools.     But  in  addition  to  these  schools,  a 
system  of  normal  instruction  has  now  been  perfected  by  a  recent  decree, 
which  provides  for  three  large  normal  seminaries,  and  twenty-two  schools 
of  practice,  the  latter,  receiving  an  annual  appropriation  of  3,000  florins. 
The  society  "Tot  nut  van  'talgemcen,"  has  also  aflbrdcd  great  assistance 
to  teachers  and  aspirants,  by  the  publication  of  a  good  selection  of  man- 
uals and  abridgments  (elementary  text-books,)  upon  general  and  special 
subjects.     Judging  from  their  catalogue,  they  attach  great  importance  to 
the  pedagogical  works  of  Germany. 

d.  Encouragement  of  Teadiers. 

Of  the  means  that  are  made  use  of  for  the  encouragement  of  teachers^ 
we  will  allude  only  to  the  presentation  of  gifts,  and  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  silver  medals,  to  the  most  zealous. 

B.    STATISTICS. 

According  to  M.  Blaupot  Ten  Gate,  the  number  of  children  that  m  1855, 
remained  without  instruction,  must  be  put  at  38,000,  while  in  1852,  there 
were  only  21,000,  or  107  to  1,000  inhabitants.  But  the  fact  that  the 
school  attendance  has  for  several  years  diminished,  is  nevertheless  certain, 
and  must  be  a  source  of  surprise  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
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progress  that  has  been  made  since  1806.  The  last  report  of  M.  van  Tets, 
minister  of  the  interior,  accounts  for  this  falling  off  by  the  simultaneous 
advance  in  popularity  of  the  private  schools  after  1848.  Since  the  public 
schools  have  again  become  to  be  decidedly  preferred,  more  value  seems 
to  be  placed  upon  the  education  of  children,  and  a  happy  change  has 
commenced.  An  increase  of  upward  of  one  per  cent  (sic.,)  in  the  at- 
tendance is  shown  by  the  reports  of  1857,  above  those  of  1860. 

a.  Number  of  Schools. 

The  number  of  common  schools  in  the  kingdom,  (excepting  the  colo- 
nies and  the  archduchy  of  Luxemburg,)  was  3,422,  in  1867 ;  among 
which  there  were  2,478  public  schools,  278  private  schools  of  the  first 
class,  and  666  of  the  second.  The  following  table  embraces  all  the  in- 
formation that  will  be  desired.  The  total  population  of  the  kingdom  on 
January  1st,  1857,  was  3,298,317. 


PROVINCES. 


North  Brabant, 
Gelderland,  . . . 
South  Holhind, 
North  Holhind, 

Zealand, 

Utrecht, 

Fricshmd, 

Groningen,  . . . 
Over  Yssol, . .  . 

Drenthe, 

Liinburg, 

Total, 


Pulilic 
Schools. 


Private  Schools. 

Totnl 
No.  of 
Schools. 

Number 

of 
Scholars. 

Free 
Scholnrs. 

I.  Cl.is*. 

11.  C!n»^. 

27 

100 

425 

49,460 

14.744 

44 

61 

442 

54.094 

17,454 

78 

147 

484 

67,540 

31,267 

42 

174 

510 

57,575 

27,963 

4 

19 

160 

19,253 

6,269 

24 

54 

159 

17.319 

7,227 

3 

9 

370 

38.978 

13,360 

20 

28 

255 

31,209 

10.840 

16 

19 

245 

23,025 

8,587 

7 

4 

146 

14.008 

2,636* 

13 

51 

226 

24,868 

6,715 

278 

666 

3,422 

406,329 

146,062 

Per  cent, 
of  Free 
Schodls. 


29.8 
32.3 
46.3 
48.6 
32.6 
41.7 
31.7 
31.7 
26.8 
18.8 
27.0 

36.0 


This  total  of  400,329  scholars,  who  were  in  attendance  on  January  15, 
1857,  was  composed  of  228,353  boys,  and  177,076  girls.  On  the  15th 
July,  of  the  same  year,  (the  summer  term,)  the  number  had  diminished 
to  317,618 ;  of  which,  158,721  were  boys,  and  158,897  were  girls.  These 
numbers  include  those  who  attended  the  evening  schools,  (24,868  on  15th 
January;  18.070  boys,  and  6,798  girls,)  as  well  as  those  who  only  at- 
tended the  evening  lectures,  (numbering  27,272  at  the  same  date,  of 
whom  19,749  were  boys,  and  7,523  were  girls.) 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  scholars  to  the  whole  population,  is,  in 
winter,  about  as  one  to  eight;  in  summer,  as  one  to  ten.  The  first  class 
of  private  schools,  include  the  "  Diakonieschulen,"  i,  «.,  such  as  are  sup- 
ported by  the  revenues  of  endowment  funds,  (170;)  those  that  are  sus- 
tained by  the  society  ''Tot  nut  van  *talgeraeen,"  (17;)  and  some  that 
belong  to  private  persons,  (91.)  The  schools  of  the  second  class,  are 
generally  of  the  latter  description. 

In  this  list  there  are  also  784  infant  schools,  (Warteschulen,)  of  which, 


*  Not  including  3,336  scholars  who  pay  but  haif. 
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the  one  at  Zwolle,  has  long  been  well  known;  152  schools  for  review, 
(Herhalingscholen.) — originated  by  the  society,  "  Tot  nut  van  'talgeraeen, 
and  intended  for  adults,  with  the  design  of  preventing  that  frequent  re- 
lapse into  ignorance  that  is  seen  in  the  later  years  of  those  who  have  left 
the  usual  schools;  118  Sunday  schools;  71  individual  schools,  for 
mechanics  ;  127  public  singing  schools ;  23  schools  for  gymnastics  ;  and 
finally,  36  boarding  schools,  286  boarding  and  day  schools,  (171  for  boys, 
and  116  for  girls.)* 

b.  Kainbcr  of  Tcorltvi's. 

The  number  of  instructors,  in  1857,  was  7,391,  consisting  of  0,480 
male  teachers,  of  everv  kind,  and  911  female  teachers.  The  ratio  of 
teachers  to  scholars  was,  on  the  15th  January,  as  one  to  fifty-five ;  on 
the  15th  July,  as  one  to  forty-seven.  The  new  law  provides  liberally,  as 
it  should,  for  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  Their  salary  can  not  be  less 
than  400  florins,  (^100,)  nor  that  of  an  assistant,  less  than  200  florins. 
Some  teachers  receive  more  than  1,000  florins  ])er  year.  The  minimum 
established  by  law  in  Belgium,  is  200  francs,  (838,)  somewhat  less  than 
one-fourth  that  of  Holland!  Moreover,  the  teacher  in  Holland,  has  the 
right  of  appeal,  whenever  the  district  is  disinclined  to  provide  him  a  suita- 
ble residence,  or  pay  him  the  equivalent  which  is  his  due ;  in  such  case, 
he  can  make  complaint  to  the  standing  j)rovincial  conunittee,  who  settle 
the  matter  conclusively,  (Article  19.) 

e.  ExpeiL'i'i  of  Schooh\ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  accurately  the  cost  of  the  schools,  inas- 
much as  their  support  is  by  law  (Article  31 , )  obligatory  upon  the  parishes. 
The  ap])ropriations  of  the  State  toward  their  maintenance  amounted,  in 
1857,  to  150,000  florins,  ($02,000.)  This,  too,  was  a  subject,  that  gave 
occasion  to  a  lively  discussion  in  the  chambers,  in  1857.  The  re- 
quirement certainly  imposes  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  the  local  au- 
thorities; still,  they  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  evade  the  law,  since  they 
are  at  liberty,  (Article  3,  §  3,)  to  support  }>rivate  schools,  and  the  danger, 
therefore,  is  not  so  great  as  it,  at  first  glance,  a})pears ;  besides,  (Article 
86,)  of  the  law  declares  that  whenever  the  government  is  satisfied,  by 
information  derived  from  the  standing  comniittee  and  the  provincial  au- 
thorities, that  a  parish  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  great  sacrifices  in 
order  to  put  its  common  schools  in  operation,  as  it  should  be  done,  the 
State  and  province  shall  aid  the  parish  by  an  appropriation  of  half  the 
amount  necessary.  There  is,  however,  something  arbitrary  in  these 
regulations,  though  they  possess  this  advantage,  that  they  express 
definitely  the  extent  of  liability,  while  in  Belgium,  the  parish,  and  the 
State,  are  in  mutual  opposition ;  for  when  even  a  wealthy  parish  has  col- 

♦  We  mcniioii,  as  examples  of  these  female  boarding  schools,  ihe  one  at  Voorscholen,  near  Ley 
den,  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Sophie, — the  school  at  flnarlem,  and  the  one  long  established  at 
Wageningen.     It  is  a  peculiarity  deserving  of  note,  that  nearly  all  female  schools  are  oondacted  by 
female  tenrhers  exclusively,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  royal  superintendent. — Editor. 
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lected  the  additional  tax,  required  by  law  for  the  support  of  its  schoolB, 
it  not  unfrequently  claims  that  it  has  fulfilled  all  its  obligations,  and  that 
the  State  must  contribute  whatever  may  be  needed  beyond,  notwithstand- 
ing that  sound  common  sense  would  indicate  that  the  State  ouglit  to  give 
its  aid  only  where  the  resources  of  the  parish  were  not  sufficient.  But 
this  common  sense  decision,  does  not  accord  with  the  wording  of  the  law; 
nnd  right  here,  in  this  difference  between  the  two  laws,  is  clearly  shown 
the  difference  in  the  political  characteristics  of  the  two  people.  In  Bel- 
gium, the  parish  is  as  independent  as  it  is  possible  for  a  subordinate  ad- 
ministration to  be;  in  Holland,  the  love  of  order  and  a  desire  for  a  uni- 
form distribution  of  taxes,  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  their  feeling  of  in- 
dependence, and  perhaps  exert,  as  time  will  teach  us,  too  strong  an  influ- 
ence. By  (Article  32,)  of  the  law  of  13th  August,  1857,  the  parish  is 
made  responsible  for  the  following  expenses ; — the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
and  assistant  teachers ;  compensation  for  the  services  of  aspirants ;  the 
erection  and  repairs  of  school-buildings ;  the  providing  school  furniture, 
books,  *kc.  ;  the  heating  and  lighting  the  school-buildings;  the  erection 
and  repairs  of  the  teacher's  residence,  or  an  equivalent  therefor,  in  case 
the  parish  does  not  furnish  a  dwelling-house  ;  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  pension  fund ;  and  the  office  expenses  of  the  local  school  com- 
mittee. In  1857,  the  State  contributed  25,490  florins  25  cents,  and  the 
provinces  52,581  florins  17  cents,  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of 
school-houses  in  the  parishes. 

C.    MISCELLANEOUS. 

a.  Teachers^   Certi/u:ales. 

A  provincial  jury,  composed  of  the  superintendent  of  the  province, 
and  four  district  superintendents,  meets  semi-annually  for  the  examina- 
tion of  aspirants.  Foreigners,  as  well  as  native  born,  are  allowed  this 
certificate.  A  testimonial  of  good  moral  character,  and  the  certificate  of 
baptism  are  required  to  be  produced.  The  subjects  on  which  the  candi- 
date passes  an  examination,  are  expressed  in  the  certificate.  There  are 
four  kinds,  alike  for  males  and  females,  viz. :  the  teacher's  certificate,  (re- 
gistration fee,  10  florins  ;)  the  assistant  teacher's,  (5  florins  ;)  the  private 
teacher's  certificate  of  proficiency  in  different  branches,  (5  florins;)  or  in 
a  single  branch.  (3  florins.)  These  certificates  are  valid  throughout  the 
kingdom.  A  private  teacher  may  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a  public  school, 
writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  female  domestic  acconiplishments. 

b.  Course  of  Instruction. 

The  passage  of  the  new  law  has  been  too  recent  to  permit  us  to  form 
an  opinion  of  its  actual  operation.  But  as  the  spirit  of  the  system,  as 
respects  the  method  of  instruction,  has  remained  much  the  same,  inde- 
pendent of  this  or  that  official  ordinance,  the  testimony  of  observers  like 
Cousin,  Namon  de  la  Sagra,  (Journey  to  Holland,  &c.,  1839,)  Gorlitz,  and 
others,  still  retains,  in  general,  its  value.     We  have  also  consulted  the 

27 
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ministerial  reports.     The  influence  of  Pestalozzi  has  continued  predomi- 
nant.    The  method  of  simultaneous  instruction  has  met  with  more  faror 
in  Holland,  than  the  monitorial,  "which  certainly  communicates  informa- 
tion," as  Van  der  Ende,  says,  "  but  does  not  educate ;  but  the  object  of 
instruction  is  education."    But  as  respects  method,  the  Hollanders  are 
peculiarly  eclectic ;  their  calm  temperament,  their  prudent  and  consider- 
ate character,  protect  them  from  any  ill-bestowed  admiration ;  they  are 
no  friends  to  a  stupid  adherence  to  ancient  usages,  but  they  would  listen 
to  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  examine  before  they  decide.     Imagine 
yourself  in   the  position  of  the  child, — adapt  your  instruction  to  the 
gradual  development  of  his  faculties,  and  never  lose  sight  of  his  destiny 
as  a  citizen  and  a  man  ;  teach  him  not  merely  to  read,  but  put  him  in  a 
condition  to  reason  understandingly  upon  what  he  has  read  ;  these  simple 
principles  are  suflBcient,  in  the  opinion  of  the   Hollanders,  to  destroy 
forever  the  pretensions  of  the  Lancasterian  system.     They  have  retained 
nothing  of  it,  but  merely  the  principle  of  repetition  in  some  physical 
branches.     But  the  attempt  to  avoid  one  extreme,  exposes  them  to  the 
danger  of  falling  into  another.     And  so  the  influence  of  the  spirit  evinced 
by  the  regulations  of  180G,  might  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  degree 
dangerous,  so  long  as  the  new  system  was  carried  out  with  all  that  zeal 
that  is  wont  to  be  called  forth  V)y  newly  achieved  success.     It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  teachers,  in  their  desire  to  make  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  such  as  should   improve  the  understanding,  would  produce   a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  people,  make  them  peevious  and  conceited, 
and  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  ;  that  the  culture  and  development  of 
the  finer  feelings  would  be  checked  rather  than  promoted  by  a  method  of 
instruction  in  which,  in  direct  neglect  of  all  moral  training,  the  intellect 
and  the  formalism  of  logical  deductions  always  receive  the  chief  atten- 
tion ;  and   finally,  it  has  been  apprehended  that  were  the  habits  thus 
created  to  be  earned  too  generally  into  unrestrained  practice,  sooner  or 
later  discipline  would  be  endangered,  and  the  respect  that  is  due  to  others 
would  be  supplanted  by  insolence  and  insubordination.     It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  apprehensions  have  many  times  been  verified,  though 
not  so  frequently  as  has  been  represented  ;  and  as  j)roof  of  this,  we  may 
point  as  well  to  that  entire  absence  of  the  ideal,  that  is  characteristic  of 
many  of  the  Dutch,  as  to  the  ultra-rationalism,  and   much  more  to  the 
selfish    (individualistic)    tendencies  that   are     now  becoming   prevalent 
among  the  3'oung  men  of  the  cities.     Some  may  be  disposed  to  ascribe 
these  manifestations  to  national  phlegm,  which  prefers  the  culture  of  the 
intellect  to  that  of  the  sensibilities,  and  the  wide-spread  spirit  of  Calvinism  ; 
and  they  may  assert,  in  fine,  that  this  system  of  teaching  is  the  best 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people. — Granted  ! — but  it  is  not  well  to 
encourage  by  a  partial  course  of  troatnient,  those  propensities,  which,  in- 
dulged too  far,  become  faults.     It  can  not  be  concealed  that  many  very 
intelligent  men  in  Holland  are  becoming  daily  more  strongly  of  this  opin- 
ion, and  in  this  we  recognize  a  returning  current  of  feeling  that  promises 
much  for  the  future.     Nevertheless,  the  reform  of  1806,  has  merited  the 
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thanks  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  An  intelligent  administration, 
ever  on  the  watch  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  its  ofBcers ; 
zealous  teachers,  who  in  general  are  more  highly  educated  than  those  in 
many  other  countries ;  a  strict  discipline,  that  is  based  more  upon  the 
moral  influence  exerted  by  the  teachers  than  upon  any  express  regula- 
tions ; — these  agencies  were  sufficient  to  assure  improvement  and  to  ac- 
complish a  brilliant  result.  But  above  all,  we  may  rest  confident  in  the 
future ;  the  sound  common  sense  of  tlie  nation  forms  a  counterbalance  to 
the  radicalism  of  the  new  regulations,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  views 
and  experience  of  other  nations  have  gradually  softened  the  obstinacy  of 
old  prejudices,  and  introduced  more  of  life  into  the  methods  of  instruction.* 

c.  Pensions, 

Teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  are  allowed  a  pension  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  after  forty  years  of  service.  The  annual 
deposit  in  the  State  treasury,  amounts  to  two  per  cent.  The  pension  is 
increased  each  year,  by  about  one  sixtieth  of  the  salary,  but  can  never 
exceed  two-thirds  of  it. 

D.     CONOLUDINO   REMARKS. 

The  public  schools  hold  generally  a  higher  position  than  the  private 
schools.  The  reason  of  this  is  simple,  and  M.  Cousin  has  made  it  very 
prominent  by  a  bare  statement  of  facts.  '*  At  first  the  establishment  of 
schools,  in  which  charges  were  made  for  instruction,  was  left  to  private 
enterprise,  and  they  were  almost  everywhere  private  schools.  Inasmuch 
as  the  schools  for  the  poor  were  not  only  sustained  by  the  public  authori- 
ties, but  also  directed  and  controlled  by  them,  the  school  regulations  were 
drawn  up  by  men  who  were  well  skilled  in  such  business.  The  rules 
were  strictly  followed.  The  teachers  had  been  trained  in  good  schools, 
or  in  teachers*  seminaries ;  the  method  of  teaching  was  carefully  watched ; 
the  discipline  maintained  in  the  schools  were  excellent ;  what  was  learned, 
was  learned  not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  The  poor  schools,  became, 
therefore,  in  a  short  time,  in  many  places,  better  than  the  tuition  schools 
under  private  management,  and  the  unusual  result  followed,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  class  were  not  so  well  educated  as  those  of  the  poor. 
Such  a  violation  of  order  would  in  the  end  have  produced  an  actual  disturb- 
ance in  society ;  and  to  avoid  this  danger,  the  cities  established  public 
tuition  schools — a  measure  that  has  been  productive  of  the  best  results, 
both  on  account  of  the  emulation  which  it  has  excited  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  schools,  and  because  those  families,  which  are  not  com- 
pelled by  poverty,  or  in  their  poverty  have  too  much  self-respect  to  send 
to  the  poor  schools,  but  still  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  tolerably  high 
charges  of  most  of  the  private  schools,  find  in  these  public  schools  the 

*  The  reader  will  find  farther  information  in  the  work  of  M.  GOrlitz,  an  impartial  and  intellifent 
writer,  who  is  as  ready  to  promote  improvements  in  the  educational  system  of  his  country  ai  to 
combat  the  rank  prejudices  that  have  risen  up  to  oppose  them.  This  work  contains  a  lilt  of  th« 
be«t  tchool-bookt  used  in  Holland,  among  which  is  a  number  prepared  from  the  German. 
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benefits  of  instruction  at  a  moderate  cost,  suited  to  their  circumstances, 
and  not  offensive  to  their  feelings."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
sacrifices  which  the  cities  made,  were  soon  recovered  ;  as  in  the  case  of 
Rotterdam,  which  imposed  a  weekly  fee  of  only  twenty  cents,  (=  eight 
cents,  American,)  upon  each  scholar,  yet  the  income  from  the  tuition 
schools,  whose  expenses  amount  to  about  0.500  florins,  yields  a  surplus 
above  the  expenses,  which  is  ai)propiiated  by  the  city  to  its  children's 
a.sylums.  These  tuition  schools  are  now,  us  we  have  seen,  everywhere 
prevalent ;  public  confidence  in  them  is  continually  becoming  more  firmly 
fixed,  while  every  year  sees  the  discontinuance  of  a  number  of  the  private 
institutions. 

n.    SKCOXDARY    OR   IXTEliMLDlATE    SCHOOLS. 
A.    LEGISLATION. 

Instruction  in  the  intermediate  schools,  of  Holland  stands  in  close 
relation  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  univirsities ;  the  ro3"al  ordinance 
of  August  2,  1S15, — by  which  the  course  of  study  was  entirely  changed, — 
embraced  alike  instiiutions  of  two  grades,  viz.,  the  so-called  "  Latiri 
schools,"  whioh  correspond  to  the  <  Jei  man  gymnasia, — and  the  Universi- 
ties, with  some  high  schools  of  like  rank,  but  which  confer  no  degree,  and 
are  known  as  "  Atlieniums.''  \Ve  have  to  do  here  only  with  the  Latin 
schools,  and  will  afterward  notice  to  some  extent  the  different  special 
schools.  If  the  democratic  s})irit  of  Holland  is  manifested  in  the  organi- 
zation of  its  conunon  schools,  the  strong  intluence  of  old  customs  and  old 
prejudices,  makes  itself  felt  in  the  arrangement  of  the  higher  schools. 
Intermediate  school  instruction  iscontined  eiitii-ely  to  the  cities,  and  every 
city  esteen)s  it  an  honor  to  have  a  Latin  school ;  it  might  be  supposed 
that  this  was  one  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  citizenship.  The  Latin 
school  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  overseers,  wiio  nominate  to  the 
city  council  the  candidates  for  vacant  teacher>hips.  This  council  ap- 
points and  pays  the  teachers.  In  regard  to  the  university',  the  state  pos- 
sesses the  influence  that  is  due  to  it ;  but  for  the  schools,  it  can  only 
issue  ordinances  relating  to  the  objects  and  means  of  instruction,  and  re- 
quire the  securities  that  are  thought  necessary.  Each  school  has  a 
rector  and  an  associate  rector,  (the  provisor  and  censor  of  the  French 
lyceum,)  and  one  or  more  professors  in  addition,  according  to  the  means 
of  the  institution,  and  the  number  of  pupils.  Very  often  the  rector  is  the 
only  professor,  in  which  case  he  instructs  the  lirst  class,  and  the  associate 
rector  the  second.  These  officers  must  have  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  which  requirement  virtually  excludes  the  mathematics  from 
the  highest  place  in  the  school.  Of  the  other  teachers,  it  is  only  required 
that  they  have  the  candidates,  degree.*     These  institutions  are  designed 

*  Each  faculty  can  confer  two  academical  degrees  ;  1,  the  candidates'  degree,  which  is  the 
lowest.  This  degree  in  literature,  (in  litteris,)  from  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  can  be  obtained 
at  the  shortest,  in  one  year  after  entering  upon  the  academical  course,  and  is  made  a  condition 
to  admission  to  the  study  of  theology  and  law  ;  whoever  wishes  to  study  medicine  must  have 
received  the  candidates,  degree  in  malliemntics  and  natural  philosophy  ;  and  in  order  to  be* 
come  a  preacher,  one  must  have  the  same  degree  in  literature  and  theology.    S,  the  Doctors' 
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only  for  day- scholars  (kt-ine  internate;)  boarding  schools  are  not  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  Dutch,  in  whom  love  of  family  and  home  life  is 
an  essential  characteristic.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  principally 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  respect  to  these  there  is  left  little 
to  be  desired.  Of  the  remaining  branches,  until  within  a  short  time,  this 
could  not  be  said.  By  the  ninth  and  tenth  articles  of  the  ordinance  of 
1815,  it  was  retpiired  that  the  pupils  should,  at  the  close  of  their  daily 
exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek,  receive  instruction  in  the  elements  of  math- 
ematics, in  geoicra}>hy,  and  in  ancient  and  modern  history  ; — but  there  is 
none  in  natural  philosoph}',  none  in  the  modern  languages! 

Tlie  amount  of  instruction  in  mathematics  was  left  entirely  to  the  rec- 
tor. It  wa-^  considered  a  subordinate  department,  and  was  usually  taught 
by  the  professors  of  other  branches,  who  received  therefor  an  additional 
salary.  In  case  of  necessity,  a  sj)ecial  teacher  was  provided,  but  the  posi- 
tion was  an  inferior  one,  and  he  received  no  tuition  fees.  This  was  the 
condition  of  things  before  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  And 
what  was  the  result?  Instruction  in  the  mathematics,  as  it  had  become 
reduced  to  almost  notiiing  in  the  Latin  schools,  fell  into  neglect  at  the 
univeisities  also.  This  occasioned  frequent  and  earnest  complaint,  espe- 
cially in  Belgium,  for  many  still  remembered  the  more  perfect  organization 
of  the  French  lyceum.  The  government  heeded  these  complaints,  and  by 
an  ordinance  of  9th  September,  1820,  included  a  know  letlge  of  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  geouictry,  among  what  was  recpiired  for  admission  to  the 
academical  course.  Unfortunately  the  law  permitted  the  enrolment  of  a 
.student,  even  without  a  satisfactory  mathematical  preparation,  if  the 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  university  only  declared  that  the  student 
was  capable  of  following  his  lectures.  "  If  human  nature  is  the  same  in 
Holland  that  it  is  in  France,"  .says  M.  Cousin,  very  justly,  upon  this 
point,  ''every  examination  that  is  made  by  one  person  onh',  is  worth- 
less. How  can  it  be  expected  that  a  professor  of  mathematics,  to  whose 
chamber  comes  a  student  of  philo.sophy,  of  law,  or  of  theology,  will  carry 
his  stoicism  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  him  or  his  whole  family,  after  the  thous- 
and times  repeated  intercessions  that  will  be  made,  a  certificate  that  can 
in  no  way  prejudice  mathematics,  but  the  denial  of  which  must  injure  the 
overseer  of  the  imiversity  of  which  the  professor  is  himself  a  member?" 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  this  certificate  would  never  be  refused,  and 
that  the  students,  knowing  this,  would  never  take  the  pains  to  deserve 
any  other.  But  while  the  error  here  lay  in  too  great  lenity,  the  mistake 
was  made  on  the  other  hand,  of  excessive  strictness  in  demanding  of  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  evidence  of  his  capacity  to  t£a<'h  with  success  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry.  They  failed  to  obtain  their 
object,  from  adhering  too  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  ordinance  of  1815. 
The  reform  plan  of  1826,  meanwhile  remained  in  operation ;  it  was  not 

degree,  which  presupposes  the  former.    This  degree  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  many 
offices  and  positions,  and  it  also  entitles  the  possessor  to  many  marks  of  distinction  ;  in  an 
assembly  of  jurists,  for  example,  one  that  has  the  doctorate,  takes  precedence  of  those  mem 
bers  who  have  not  received  the  degree. 
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until  twenty  years  later,  in  1845,  that  a  new  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  new  plan,  which,  however,  was  very  far  from  receiving  all  the  votes 
of  the  chamber ;  and  to  increase  the  complication,  there  had  now  been 
raised  the  question  respecting  religious  instruction.  Two  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances favored  the  reform  plan,  and  were  the  means  of  partially 
effecting  what  should  have  been  done  long  before.  Many  towns  had 
added  to  their  schools  an  industrial  department,  a  kind  of  real-schoolt 
(with  a  four  years*  course,)  and  increased  also  the  amount  of  mathemati- 
cal study  required  of  the  pupils  in  the  Latin  schools.  These  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  year  184-3.  Moreover  a  royal  decree  of  May  23, 
1845,  required  that  an  annual  examination  should  be  made  of  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  students  in  all  the  departments  of  gymnasial  instruction, 
before  a  central  committee,  who  should  make  their  report  to  the  minister 
of  the  interior.  But  while  it  was  with  reason  expected  that  the  edifice 
would  soon  receive  its  cap-stone,  this  commencement,  which  had  already 
in  1852  suffered  important  changes,  was  suddenly  demolished  by  the 
minister.  Van  Reenen.  It  has  been  said  that  it  would  be  restored  in  the 
next  law.  Dowever  this  may  be,  the  professors  are  zealous  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  remedy  the  faults  of  the  present  arrangement.  But  whatever  ma}-  be 
done,  the  organization  of  the  greater  number  of  the  small  Latin  schools  is, 
and  will  always  remain,  necessarily  very  defective.  Fur  how  can  it  be 
otherwise,  while  there  are  schools  which  number  only  a  rector  and  pro- 
fessor, in  the  same  person,  with  some  three,  five,  seven,  eight,  perhaps 
fifteen,  or  twenty  scholars?  Holland  could  here  follow  the  example  of 
Belgium,  where  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages  is  perhaps  less  ad- 
vanced, but  where  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  centralization  of  1850,  and 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  giant  strides  have  been  taken  at 
least  in  respect  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  conformity  of  the  general 
plan  to  the  i)roposed  object.  Moreover  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasia  is  not  designed  merely  to  prepare 
youth  for  the  studies  of  the  university ;  and  that  the  academical  lectures 
require  that  the  hearer  should  bring  with  him  something  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  however  valuable 
this  possession  may  be. 

a.   Classification  of  ScJiooIs. 

Th^  intermediate  schools  are  divided  into  Latin  schools,  properly  so 
called — which  are  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  royal  decree  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  1843, — and  gymnasia,  provisional  and  definitive.  These  institu- 
tions are  not  equally  complete,  but  are  all  arranged  upon  the  same 
principle.  In  one  school  we  find  a  special  teacher  for  the  mathematics, 
and  professors  for  the  modern  languages ;  and  in  some,  Hebrew  even  is 
taught ;  in  another  there  is  a  rector  only,  or  at  best,  assisted  by  a  single 
aspirant.  As  at  the  time  when  M.  Cousin  made  his  journey,  and  found 
in  the  school  at  the  Hague  one  professor  for  each  class,  who  was  obliged 
to  teach  all  the  branches  of  the  course  with  the  exception  of  mathematics, 
and  in  the  school  at  Utrecht,  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  of 
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departmental  instructors  carried  to  the  extreme,  so  at  this  day  there 
exists  manifold  differences  as  respects  internal  arrangement  and  extent 
of  study.  In  the  principal  gymnasia,  as  at  the  Hague,  Amsterdam  and 
Utrecht,  there  are  usually  fiye  Latin  classes;  generally  the  scholars 
remain  in  the  upper  or  rhetorical  class  (Prima,)  twice  as  long  as  in  the 
others,  so  that  there  are  in  aU,  six  years  of  study.  M.  Cousin,  in  the 
upper  class  of  one  institution,  met  with  those  ranks  (ordines,)  in  which 
instruction  was  carried  gradually  forward  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils 
learned  by  degrees  to  labor  self-dependently,  and  thus  became  better 
fitted  to  enter  upon  the  life  of  the  university.  In  the  first  diyision 
weekly  compositions  (hence  call  "  Hebdomidarien  ")  were  prepared ;  in  the 
second,  monthly  exercises  only  were  required,  while  in  the  third  the  in- 
struction received  was  in  the  form  of  general  directions  merely.  Instruc- 
tion was  given  more  by  informal  discourses,  than  by  lectures.  This  method 
favored  most  effectually  the  development  of  each  individual  in  accordance 
with  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  intellect  and  disposition,  and  was  on  this  ac- 
count an  admirable  means  of  education,  and  produced  a  class  of  well- trained, 
capable  scholars.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  method  can  be  fol- 
lowed only  when  the  number  of  pupils  is  limited.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  no  changes  of  importance ;  which  may  be  considered  fortunate, 
for  there  can  be  no  better  instruction,  so  long  as  the  system  can  be  pur- 
sued judiciously.  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  Latin 
schools  is  always  considerable,  and  is  made  up  in  general,  of  spirited, 
wide-awake  youth,  who  know  what  labor  is. 

The  learned  professions  are  not  overlooked  in  Holland  as  they  are  in 
other  countries,  and  the  young  men  who  enter  them,  have  fewer  disap- 
pointments to  fear.  The  students  have  a  session  of  three  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  as  many,  four  days  in  the  week,  in  the  afternoon — but  only 
two  during  the  three  winter  months.  The  vacations  continue  six  weeks, 
and  in  their  arrangement  are  accommodated,  so  far  as  possible,  to  local 
circumstances.  In  1857,  there  were  taught  in  seventeen  Latin  schools, 
only  those  branches  which  are  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  of  organiza- 
tion, viz.,  Latin  and  Greek,  elementary  mathematics,  history  and  mytho- 
logy ;  no  especial  instruction  was  given  in  their  own  language ;  in  five 
others  this  was  added  ;  two  afforded  instruction  also  in  French, — three,  in 
German, — ^two,  in  English, — and  two,  in  Hebrew.  Only  in  two  schools 
was  natural  history  taught  In  all  the  provisory  gymnasia  these  four 
living  languages  are  taught,  and  in  three  of  them  natural  history  and 
Italian  book-keeping.  Finally,  the  definitive  gymnasia  give  instruction 
likewise  in  the  same  four  modem  languages,  and  at  Dortrecht,  the  Italian 
in  addition  ;  at  four  gymnasia,  Hebrew  is  taught, — at  eight,  natural  his 
tory, — and  at  three,  book-keeping.  At  Rotterdam  and  Maastricht,  com 
mercial  instruction  is  also  given  ;  at  the  latter  place  and  at  Deventer, 
instruction  in  chemistry  and  mathematics ;  at  two  gymnasia  linear  draw- 
ing is  taught, — and  at  one,  calligraphy.  In  all  these  institutions  there 
were  two  departments,  (Afdeelingen,)  of  which  one  included  the  Latin 
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elauea,— the  Other,  (u  in  Belgium,)  the  pnctiaJ  studiei,  wtuch  were  con- 
tinued, whenever  possible,  through  four  jreara ;  but  onlj  in  Bwb  le-duo 
and  in  Htutricht  wis  the  course  of  the  studj  in  the  Becoad  department 
taHj  organized  and  separated  from  the  first. 

b.  Begvlaiiono/  Oe  ScltixA. 
A  Buperintendent  of  the  Latin  Bchools  is  attached  to  the  department  of 
the  interior.  There  exiHts  no  oonnal  semiaarf  (or  the  special  trunin^ 
of  the  teachers  in  the  intermediate  schools.  In  regard  to  this,  as  well 
as  the  salaries,  tuition  fees,  Ac,  almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  Holland, 
as  of  Belgium  before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  June,  1860.  The  difler- 
ences  of  minor  importance  it  will  not  be  worth  the  while  to  particularize.* 


'  The  condition  of  the  Latin  schools  and  g^mnaaia  daring  the  school 
year  1857-8,  is  shown  in  the  Mowing  table. 
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In  the  year  1817,  there  were  88  Latin  schools  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  what  then  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  from  ISSl  to 
1886,  there  were  6S  within  the  limits  of  the  present  kingdom,  (with  1,316 
scholars  in  1831,  and  1,266  in  1896 ;)  in  1848,  the  number  of  Latin 
schools  was  71,  with  1,888  scholars  (1,663  in  the  first  department,  and 
835  in  the  second;)  in  184B,  there  were  but  70,  with  1,887  scholars, 
(1,600  and  867  in  the  two  departments ;)  as  several  of  the  schools  had  no 
scholars,  they  have  been  discontinued  since  the  death  of  their  rectors. 
The  intelhgent  reader  will  draw  more  than  one  important  inference  from 
a  comparison  of  the  tigures  in  the  above  table.  In  some  provinces  all 
literary  studies  are  concentrated  in  large  inetitutions,  as  in  the  Athenenm 
at  Uoostricht  in  Limburg,  a  completely  and  ably  organized  school  with 
sixteen  profeBSOrs ;  in  other  provinces,  the  whole  are  scattered  in  firag- 
ments,  and  the  insignilicant  means  of  these  small  schools  is  an  eSbctual 
hindrance  to  any  actual  advance  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
It  will  lie  noticed  also  that  the  numbers  of  the  scholars  in  the  first  and 
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second  departments  have  an  inverse  ratio,  compared  with  those  of 
Belgium. 

Limburg  has  literary  institutions  which  are  not  included  in  the  above 
table ;  the  Royal  College  at  Roermond,  (with  a  boarding  school  and  in- 
struction in  the  Catholic  religion,)  the  Industrial  School  atVenloo,  and  the 
Seminary  at  Herzogenrath,  on  the  borders  of  Prussia.  This  last  mentioned 
institution,  founded  in  1881  by  Van  Brommel,  bishop  of  Liege,  was  origi- 
nally a  seminary  for  priests ;  but  since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
the  twenty-four  artides  of  1889,  and  the  annexation  of  this  portion  of 
Limburg  to  Holland,  the  theological  students  have  removed  to  St 
Trond.  King  William  IL,  however,  would  not  permit  a  school  to  decline 
that  had  once  flourished  upon  the  territory  that  had  now  fidlen  to  him. 
**  Je  vous  maintiendrai ''  cried  he,  in  the  words  of  the  device  of  his  house, 
when  be  visited  Herzogenrath,  in  1851.  And  so  a  hirge  school  has  again 
been  organized  in  the  noble  buUdings  of  the  former  abbey  of  Rolduc, 
under  a  grant  made  by  the  bishop  of  Roermond.  It  includes  a  theologi- 
cal seminary,  (with  six  humanity,  and  two  philosophy  classes,)  an  educa- 
tional Institute  in  two  departments,  (one  Qerman  and  the  other  Dutch,) 
with  a  four  years'  course  of  study  ^in  each,  and  a  Teachers*  seminary. 
The  instruction,  as  far  as  the  branches  peculiar  to  the  intermediate  school  is 
concerned,  is  as  thorough  as  in  the  Belgium  atheneums.  In  addition, 
philosophy,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  the  Italian  language  are 
taught ;  the  last  is  merely  optional  (facultativ.)  The  corps  of  instructors 
numbers  twenty- five,  without  including  the  teachers  of  drawing,  music, 
and  gymnastica  In  1851,  there  were  800  students  in  the  humanity  de- 
partment, 126  in  the  Institute,  (86  German  and  40  Dutch,)  and  80  in  the 
Teachers'  seminary.  The  humanity  students,  after  finishing  the  course 
here,  go  very  generally  to  Lowen,  or  Miinster,  to  complete  their  studiea 
There  are  also  many  private  boarding  schools,  especially  in  North  Brabant 
and  Geldem.     There  exist  no  public  schools  for  higher  female  education. 

C.   MIBOKLLAKXOUB  BXMABKS. 

a.  Cowae  of  Study. 

The  grammars  most  generally  used  are  those  of  Dom  Seiffen  (professor 
at  Amsterdam,)  Bake,  Zumpt  and  Madvig ;  we  meet  less  firequentiy  with 
those  of  Vossius,  Weytingh,  and  Brddder.  Weytingh,  Dorring,  Bake,  and 
Reitz  are  preferred  in  the  study  of  composition.  The  smaller  lexicons  of 
Scheller  and  Karcher,  translated  by  Bosche,  are  very  frequently  used ;  oc- 
casionally also,  Georges,  Noel,  K&rcher,  edited  by  Terptra,  Scheller  un- 
abridged, Petiscus,  ftc.  The  official  reports  of  the  jury  complain  that  very 
often  two  or  three  grammars  are  found  in  use  in  the  same  institution,  and 
that  the  scholars  at  the  close  of  theur  studies  usually  show  in  their  compo- 
tions  more  correctness  than  understanding  of  what  constitutes  Latin  ele- 
gance. The  classics  most  frequently  translated  by  the  higher  classes  are— 
Sallust  and  Cicero,  (orationes  selectse,  de  amicitia,  de  senectute,  de  offidis ;) 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses ;  Virgil's  JRneid  ;  the  Odes,  and  rarely,  the  satirea 
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and  epistles  of  Horace ;  and  occasionally  Livy  and  Tacitus.  Until  mthitt  m 
few  years,  the  prose  writers  were  studied  with  more  attention  than  the 
poets ;  prosody  and  metrics  were  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  "  Gradus 
ad  Parnassum  **  was  not  found  among  the  school-books.  But  now  a 
marked  advance  has  been  made ;  and  in  the  rhetorical  classes  it  has  by 
degrees  become  customary  to  compare  Dutch  translations  in  verse 
with  the  originals,  (as  the  Metamorphoses,  by  Bilderdijk  ; — the  Odes  of 
Horace,  by  Van  Winter ;  the  iEneid,  by  Madam  Van  Steek,)  and  to  point 
out  to  the  students  the  rules  of  Dutch  versification,  while  at  the  same 
lime  their  knowledge  of  the  prosody  and  rhythm  of  the  Latin  language 
was  made  more  thorough.  On  the  other  hand  more  importance  is  placed 
here  than  in  Belgium,  upon  Latin  composition  and  speaking.  In  Greek, 
after  two  yeai*s  have  been  spent  in  learning  the  paradigms  and  rules,  two 
more  are  devoted  principally  to  the  translation  of  Homer  and  Xenophon, 
in  which  a  knowledge  is  also  gained  of  syntax  ;  in  the  rhetorical  class 
the  course  is  completed  by  the  translation  of  some  one  of  the  tragedies. 
Frequently  a  portion  of  Isocratcs,  or  of  Lysias,  is  also  taken  up,  — 
rsometimes  one  of  the  biographical  dialogues  of  Plato.  The  theory  of  the 
-accents  is  not  neglected ;  nor  prosody,  in  the  reading  of  the  poets. 
More  methodical  and  accurately  progressive,  than  rich  in  variety,  the 
instruction  given  by  the  professors  of  Holland  is  thorough,  and  produces 
•its  appropriate  effect,  as  is  show^n  by  the  style  of  the  majority  of  the  aca- 
demical dissertations.  Pains  are  taken  to  inspire  the  pupils  in  the 
Latin  schools  with  an  interest  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  while  teach- 
ing them  the  history,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  classical  literature.  The 
manual  of  Weytingh  is  preferred  in  the  Latin  schools  of  the  whole 
country.  As  a  highly  valued  work  made  use  of  toward  the  close  of  the 
course,  we  may  add  the  *'  Rhetorica  contracta "  of  Vossius ;  also  the 
"  Praecepta  stili  bene  latini "  of  Scheller,  and,  by  the  same  author,  the 
"  Inleiding  tot  het  lezen,  van  de  Schriften  der  Ouden,"  (Introduction  to 
"the  reading  of  the  classics.)  Zealous  attention  is  now  given  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  native  language,  which  for  a  long  time  was  regarded  as  of 
secondary  importance.  In  respect  to  mathematics  there  yet  remains  much 
to  be  done.  Ancient  history  and  geography,  mythology  and  antiquities, 
.are  of  necessity,  and  fortunately,  associated  with  the  study  of  literature. 
National  history  too  is  receiving  more  general  attention.  Still  it  can  be 
said  with  truth  that  many  a  scholar  of  the  public  schools  is  more  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  actual  world  in  those  relations  in  which  he  will  be 
x^led  upon  to  labor,  than  his  more  advanced  school-fellow  in  the 
Latin  schools.  If  Holland,  which  seems  to  accept  German  ideas  with  in- 
creasing.readiness,  were  only  imbued  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  organi- 
zation of  the  gymnasia  in  most  of  the  allied  states  has  been  effected, 
there  would  be  nothing  more  to  desire.  It  is  remarkable  how  persistently 
this  people,  prone  to  regard  only  the  actual  and  practical,  has  clung  to 
the  old  idea  that  realistic  instruction  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible^ 
^'hile  the  study  of  the  humanities  is  alone  to  be  considered  as  effectual 
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to  the  harmonious  culture  of  the  human  faculties,  and  as  a  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  life  and  future  studies.  The  eyes  of  the  people  are  now 
opening ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Holland  still  remains  so  proud  of  it» 
ancient  philological  reputation  that  it  is  determined  to  protect  from  every 
profane  touch  and  from  every  attempt  at  removal,  whatever  has  been, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  remains  of  that  reputation  and 
perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  it 

b.  Special  Schools. 

There  still  remain  to  be  mentioned  several  special  schools,  differing  very 
much  in  character,  which  are  more  or  less  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  inter- 
mediate schools,  or  even  rise  above  them,  but  which  still  can  not  be  prop- 
erly included  among  the  academical  institutions.     In  connection  with  the 
army  there  are  organized  schools  of  every  grade ;  the  Instructie-bataillon,'* 
with  736  pupils  in  1857,  for  the  children  of  soldiers  and  officers  of  all  ranks,, 
in  which  instruction  in  the  Malay  language  is  given  to  those  who  intend  to* 
enter  the  East  India  service ;  schools  for  the  militia,  with  8,587  scholars ; 
and  also  for  the   inferior  officers,  with  70  pupils  in  the  scientific  depart- 
ment    Ranking  above  these,  there  are  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  with 
822  cadets  in  1858-9,  the  Royal  Marine  Institute  at  Williammsoord,  with 
181  pupilSf  and  the  Seaman^s  school  at  Flushing,  with  49  pupils.     There 
are,  besides  these,  several  other  marine  schools.     At  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Delft,  engineers  and  officers  for  the  colonial  governments  are  educated ; 
this  is  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  excellently  managed,  as  is  every  other 
national  establishment,  designed  to  supply  an  immediate  want    Of  schools 
of  miltary  medical  science,  and  of  hospital  and  veterinary  practice,  there 
is  no  want  in  Holland.     Groningen  posseses  a  school  of  agriculture  ;  Am- 
sterdam like  Antwerp,  in  Belgium,  an  Institute  of  trades  and  industry* 
The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Groningen,  has  attained  a  de- 
served reputation  ;  in  1857-8,  it  numbered  148  pupils  of  which  110  were 
instructed  gratuitously,  27  paid  from  ten  to  fifty  florins,  and  six  paid  100 
florins  or  more.      Two  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind  are  located  at 
St  Michelsgestel,  and  at  Rotterdam,  with  80  and  40  pupils  respectively, 
in  the  same  year.     These  are  controlled  by  commissioners,  and  sustained 
principally  by  voluntary  contributions ;  they  are  permitted  also  to  receive 
bequests  and  donations.     The  German  method  of  instruction  is  generally 
used,  as  appears  from  the  manual  recently  issued ;   **  Spraak  en  Lesorfen- 
ingen  ten  Dienste  van  doofstumme  Kindren,'*  (Exercises  in  speaking  and 
reading  for  the  use  of  deaf  and  dumb  children.)     The  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Amsterdam,  also  deserves  notice.     It  had  in  1857-8  no  less  than 
65  pupils — 86  boys  and  29  girls.     With  these,  as  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  practical  instruction  is  associated  with  the  teachings  of  the  school- 
room.    Connected  with  the  institution,  is  an  asylum  for  such  of  the  poor 
as  are  not  capable,  after  leaving  the  institution,  of  providing  for  their 
own  wants.     Finally,  the  government  has  made  provision  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  criminals  in  the  prisons,  guard  houses,  and  local  jails.     Of  17,869 
prisoners  in  1857,  instruction  was  given  to  2,972.     Of  the  remainder. 
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8,890  were  considered  as  sufficiently  well  educated,  and  6.507  were  ex- 
empted on  account  of  old  age  and  sickness.  Forty-two  teaches  were 
employed  in  the  civil  and  military  prisons. 

c.  Atheneuina. 

The  Atheneum,  properly  so  called,  at  Amsterdam,  with  118  pupils,  in 
1867-8,  and  the  one  at  Deventer,  with  82  students,  are  in  reality  from  the 
character  of  the  instruction  there  given,  universities  upon  a  small  scale. 
The  institution  at  Deventer  may  he  said  to  hear  the  same  relation  to  the 
three  state  universities  at  Leyden,  Gr5ningen  and  Utrecht,  that  the  small 
Latin  school  does  to  the  larger  gymnasium.  Francker  and  Harderwick^ 
have  also  their  atheneums.  With  the  exception  of  the  atheneum  at 
Amsterdam,  known  as  the  **  Atheneum  Illustre,"  which  is  an  indispensable 
institution  to  so  large  a  city,  these  are  hut  the  relicts  of  a  splendor  that  ia 
past.  They  may  be  of  benefit,  inasmuch  as  they  furnish  a  means  of 
support  to  a  number  of  talented  men  whose  resources  would  otherwise  be 
small ;  but  this  division,  this  isolation  of  forces,  which  if  united  would 
be  more  than  doubled  in  eflBciency,  is  always  to  be  deprecated.  For  a 
proof  of  this  we  need  but  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  three  great 
universities  of  Holland. 

D.     CONOLUDINO   REMARKS. 

The  second  section  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  was  carried  through  in 
1829,  but  never  went  into  operation  in  consequence  of  the  events  that 
resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  as 
defined  by  the  allied  powers  in  1815,  reads  as  follows  ;  *'The  design  of  the 
intermediate  schools  is  three-fold — to  prepare  youth  for  a  course  of  aca- 
demical study,  to  supply  the  want  of  a  careful  education  to  those  who 
do  not  desire  an  academical  degree,  and  lastly  to  impart  practical  informa- 
tion to  those  who  purpose  devoting  themselves  to  business,  to  industrial 
and  mechanical  trades,  or  to  the  other  useful  occupations  of  civil  life." 
Belgium,  which  since  1830  has  had  to  establish  every  thing  anew,  and 
being  engaged  more  in  industrial  occupations  than  in  commerce,  considers 
applied  science  more  necessary  than  does  its  neighbor,  with  the  exception 
of  navigation,  has  never  lost  sight  of  these  considerations,  and  has  finally 
carried  them  into  actual  operation  by  legislative  enactments.  The  better 
minds  in  Holland  have  also  appreciated  the  advantages  of  this  course,  and 
by  degrees  have  successfully  attempted  improvements  of  a  like  charac- 
ter ;  but  as  yet  they  have  not  succeeded  in  introducing  a  uniform  system. 
Holland  possesses  an  excellent  system  of  public  instruction  and  univer- 
sities, which  still  in  general  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  ancient  re- 
nown, but  their  progress  is  restricted  so  long  as  the  course  of  instruction 
in  the  immediate  schools  is  not  by  law  rendered  complete,  and  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  progressive  movements  of  the  age.  Moreover  if  the 
government  proclaims  the  freedom,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  instruc- 
tion, it  must  also  provide  institutions  that  shall  afford  every  facility  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  all  classes. 
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itself  the  right  to  employ  in  its  own  service  the  talent  and  future  abilities 
of  the  educated.  And  it  is  on  this  very  account  that  the  question  respect- 
ing secondary  instruction  is  at  this  time  one  of  such  importance  in 
Holland.  If  it  be  desired  to  attain  a  result  that  shall  be  really  advanta- 
geous, it  will  not  do,  resting  upon  the  constitution,  to  leave  the  parishes 
to  their  own  resources,  lor  the  sake  of  avoiding  opposition ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Latin  schools,  small  and  irregularly  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, should  disappear,  and  give  place  to  preparatory  schools,  (Pro-gymna- 
sia,) where  these  are  needed,  but  especially  to  institutions  corresponding 
to  the  intermediate  schools  of  Belgium,  or  to  the  real  and  burgher  schools 
of  Germany.  Should  a  number  of  such  gymnasia  be  established,  they 
must  also  be  ably  managed,  and  completely  furnished,  so  as  to  realisse  the 
ideal  of  the  men  of  1829.  Instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  will  lose 
nothing  by  this,  and  the  close  connection  that  exists  between  the  three 
grades  of  instruction  will  no  longer  be  interrupted.  If  to  day  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  the  Latin  schools  be  compared  with  the  population  of 
the  cities  which  sustain  these  institutions,  (saying  nothing  of  other  cities,) 
one  will  be  astonished  at  the  disproportion,  and  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  greater  portion  of  the  citizens  are  content  with  the  educa- 
tion  received  at  the  public  schools.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  For  as 
primary  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  already  explained, 
should  not  be  raised  too  high,  so  also  the  wealthy  class  ought  not  to  fiill 
below  their  proper  grade  of  mental  culture.  A  rigid  limitation  in  the 
education  of  the  several  classes  of  society  would  be  equivalent  to  a  cre- 
ation of  caste,  and  would  prove  a  dangerous  experiment  A  continual 
gradation  throughout  is  therefore  essential  to  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  there  is  no  other  way  of  effecting  this  than  to  perfect  the  course 
of  popular  study  by  an  addition  of  general  information,  and  the  classical 
course,  by  the  needed  complement  of  instruction  upon  practical  subjects. 
This  connecting  element  is  provided  by  a  judicious  oi*ganization  of  the 
system  of  intermediate  instruction. 


LUXEMBURG    AND    LI  M  BERG. 


The  Grand-Duchy  op  Luxemburg,  anciently  a  German  earldom,  eieTa> 
ted  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  in  1354.  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
in  1444,  and  ceeded  by  Austria  in  1797  to  France,  was  assigned  to  the 
house  of  Orange  in  1815,  in  indemnification  for  territory  ceded  to  Prussia 
and  Nassau.  In  the  revolution  of  1880  it  was  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  eastern  part  (1,012  square  miles  and  188,000  inhabitants  in  1860) 
remaining  with  Holland. 

The  DucHT  OF  Limberg,  anciently  an  earldom,  inherited  by  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  in  1280,  and  subsequently  annexed  to  Burgundy,  and  with 
that  duchy  came  under  the  sway  of  Spain,  and  then  of  Austria,  until  by- 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  it  was  ceded  to  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Provinces.     It  had  an  area  of  852  square  miles,  with  198,000  inhabitants. 

The  same  views  which  have  goveraed  the  more  advanced  educationists 
of  Holland  in  regard  to  secondary  schools  have  prevailed  in  the  Archduchy 
of  Luxemburg,  which  although  belonging  to  the  house  of  Orange,  still 
has  its  own  legislature  and  government,  owing  to  its  position  in  the 
German  confederacy.  Public  instruction  is  there  admirably  organized, 
and  in  fact  every  class  of  society  has  its  own.  There  are  no  universities, 
but  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Atheneum  of  Luxemburg,  (with  some 
870  students,)  is  suflSciently  extended  to  fit  young  men  for  the  candidates'^ 
degree  in  literature  and  the  sciences  ;  the  degrees  are  conferred  by  a  local 
jury,  who  are  governed  by  the  Belgian  regulations.  This  Atheneum,. 
which  has  twenty  professors  and  four  tutors,  is  as  perfectly  organized  as 
the  better  gymnasia  of  Prussia.  Diekirch  has  a  preparatory  school, 
(Pro-gymnasium)  with  eight  professors,  four  tutors,  and  four  classes ; 
Echtemach  possesses  a  Latin  and  a  real  school,  and  also  an  agricultural 
school.  A  teachers^  seminary  is  established  for  the  training  of  those 
who  are  to  become  public  school  teachers.  A  superintending  committee 
of  public  instruction,  assisted  by  a  subordinate  standing  committee,  pre- 
side over  and  manage  the  whole.  The  superintendence  is  conducted 
generally  as  in  Belgium ;  and  in  both  countries  alike,  have  the  traditions 
of  Holland  left  a  deep  impression  upon  popular  instruction.  A  common 
language  and  daily  intercourse  with  the  Germans  have  also,  for  some  years 
past,  exerted  a  marked  infiuence  upon  the  Luxemburg  character. 
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TBI  UiW  AKD   OXirXRAL  RSOUUITIONS  07  1806. 


•.   THE   LAW. 

Thsxr  .^gh  Jfighlineues^  representatives  of  the  Batavian  BepvbUc^  to  all  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come  greeting^  dtc. 

Haying  received  and  approved  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  Grand  PensioB- 
ary,  it  has  been  resolved  to  decree,  as  by  these  presents  we  do  decree  as  follows: 

LAW   OF   PRIMART   IN8TRU0TI0N   IN  THE  BATAVIAN   RXPUBLIO. 

Article  1.  The  special  inspection  of  primary  instruction  shall  be  confided, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  to  functionaries  who 
shall  be  called  school  inspectors,  and  who  shall  carry  that  inspection  into  effect, 
either  concurrently  or  conjointly,  according  as  the  situation  shall  require,  with 
other  persons  or  commissions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  schools ;  the  whole 
nevertheless  under  the  chief  superintendence  of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  or,  in 
his  name,  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  provincial  authorities. 

Art.  2.  The  provincial  authorities  shall  take  care  that,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  their  province,  young  persons  shall  have  every  means  of  receiving  a 
suitable  education ;  without  however,  by  an  unlimited  permission,  allowing  the 
number  of  teachers  and  of  schools  to  be  too  great,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Art.  3.  They,  as  well  as  the  parochial  (commune)  authorities,  shall  endeavor 
to  ameliorate,  and  give  security  to,  the  condition  of  the  teachers ;  according  to 
such  means  as  are  at  their  disposal,  or  according  to  such  as  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  government,  in  case  of  need.  They  shall  further  take  pains  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  the  best  system  of  education  in  the  primary  schools,  to  establish 
schools  of  industry  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  maintain  such  as 
are  already  in  existence  in  workhouses. 

Art.  4.  The  school  inspectors  living  in  the  same  province,  shall  constitute 
the  Board  of  Primary  Instruction  for  that  province. 

Art.  6.  Besides  the  power  vested  in  the  provincial  authorities  to  appoint  out 
of  their  own  body  a  committee  to  watch  over  the  primary  schools,  they  may 
appoint  from  among  themselves  a  member,  who  shall  have  particular  powers  to 
that  effect,  who  shall  stand  in  a  neutral  capacity  between  the  committet)  of 
education  and  the  school  inspector,  and  to  whom  the  latter  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance apply  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  school.  In  the  department  of  Holland, 
there  shall  be  two  or  three  named,  viz.,  one  for  each  committee  therein  appointed. 

Art.  6.  The  Grand  Pensionary  shall  fix  the  sum  total  to  be  granted  to  each 
6oard.  There  shall  be  a  provision  in  the  budget  for  that  special  purpose,  and 
ct  shall  coyer  all  the  expenses  and  disbursements  by  the  school  inspectors,  when 
Ulowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

Art.  7.  The  number  of  members  of  which  each  board  shall  consist,  the 
•oundaries  of  the  districts,  and  the  sum  which  shall  be  allotted  to  each,  out  oi 
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the  general  fund,  shall  be  regulated  hj  the  Grand  Pensionary,  and  maj  be 
vised  and  modified  according  to  circumstances. 

Art.  8.  The  first  named  members  of  each  board,  and  the  members  who  xnaj 
eventuallj  be  added  to  it,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Grand  Pensionary. 

Art.  9.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  submit  to  the 
Grand  Pensionary  all  the  necessary  propositions  concerning  the  different  objects 
mentioned  in  the  three  preceding  articles. 

Art.  10.  When  a  vacancy  in  the  situation  of  a  school  inspector  is  to  be  filled 
up,  the  respective  boards  shall  dehver  to  the  provincial  authorities  a  list,  con- 
taining the  names  of  two  persons,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  adding  thereto  such  observations  as  may 
appear  to  them  advisable ;  and,  if  they  shall  see  fit,  increasing  the  number  of 
candidates  by  one  or  two  persons.  The  Secretary  of  State  sliall  submit  that  list 
to  the  Grand  Pensionary,  who  shall  appoint  the  school  inspector. 

Art.  11.  The  boards  of  primary  instruction,  the  school  inspectors,  and  all 
other  local  boards  for  schools  which  may  be  instituted  in  conformity  with  ulterior 
measures,  shall  take  care  that  the  law  and  regulations  relative  to  primary  in- 
struction, both  general,  and  special,  be  executed,  and  be  not  evaded,  nor  rendered 
inoperative,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  in  the  provinces,  districts,  towns,  or 
parishes,  which  form  part  of  their  jurisdiction.  If  such  a  case  should  arise,  a 
complaint  must  be  laid  before  the  parochial,  provincial,  or  national  authorities, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

Art.  12.  No  primary  school  shall  bo  established,  or  shall  exist,  under  what- 
soever denomination,  without  express  leave  of  the  respective  provincial  or 
parochial  authorities ;  who  shall  previously  take  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the 
school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  of  the  local  school  board. 

Art.  13.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a  primary  school  in  the  Bataviau 
Republic,  without  complying  with  the  four  following  conditions: — 

First.  He  must  produce  one  or  more  satisfactory  certificates  of  good  charac- 
ter, both  as  to  his  morals  and  his  conduct  as  a  citizen. 

Secondly.  He  must  have  a  certificate  of  general  admission  to  exercise  the 
calling  of  a  teacher. 

Thirdly.  Besides  such  certificate  of  general  admission,  he  must  produce  a 
callj  nominaiion,  or  special  appointment^  to  some  particular  school,  legally 
obtained. 

Fourthly.  After  having  obtained  such  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment, 
he  must  appear,  with  such  proofs  as  may  be  desired,  (either  individual  wit- 
nesses, or  written  testimony,)  before  the  school  inspector  of  his  district,  and 
before  the  local  school  board. 

Tutors  living  in  the  houses  of  private  individuals,  and  exclusively  engaged  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  family,  are  exempted. 

Art.  14.  All  those  who,  after  the  passing  of  the  present  law,  shall  open  a 
primary  school,  or  give  primary  instruction,  under  whatever  denomination,  or  in 
whatever  manner  it  maybe,  in  contravention  of  the  two  preceding  articles,  shall, 
for  the  first  offense,  incur  a  penalty  of  fifty  florins,  and  for  a  second  offense,  of 
a  hundred  florins;  whereof  one-third  shall  be  given  to  the  public  oflScer  who 
brings  the  complaint,  and  the  two  remaining  thirds  shall  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  respective  local  schools. 

If  the  offenders  shall  be  unable  to  pay  the  penalties,  the  judge  shall  have 
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power  to  inflict  snob  other  punishment  as  he  shfdl  deem  advisable,  due  regara 
being  had  to  the  persons  and  the  circumstances  of  the  parties :  for  a  third 
offense  thej  shall  be  banished  from  the  parish  for  six  consecutive  years. 

Art.  15.  The  stipulations  contained  in  Article  13,  shall  not  apply  to  exist- 
ing teachers  legally  exercising  their  functions,  so  long  as  they  do  not  change 
their  school,  or  their  domicile;  with  the  reserve,  nevertheless,  of  subjecting 
them  to  the  said  enactments,  in  cases  of  notorious  bad  conduct  or  extreme 
ignorance. 

Art.  16.  General  admission,  for  any  department  of  primary  instruction,  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  previous  and  suitable  examination  before  the  competent 
authorities. 

Art.  17.  The  calls,  nominations,  and  special  appointments  shall  be  given  by 
such  boards  as  shall  be  hereafter  determined  on  by  the  local  regulation  men- 
tioned in  Article  20 ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  moreover,  that  no  call,  nomination, 
or  appointment  shall  take  place,  unless  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or 
the  local  school  board  be  duly  informed  thereof)  and  unless  the  certificate  of 
general  admission  shall  have  been  previously  laid  before  the  inspector. 

Art.  18.  All  those  who,  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  general  admission, 
shall  be  guilty  of  neglect  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  or  of  any  infraction 
o^  or  resistance  to,  the  law ;  or  of  notorious  bad  conduct ;  shall  be  punished, 
for  the  first  offense,  by  the  suspension  for  six  weeks  of  the  privileges  of  their 
certificate  of  general  admission ;  and  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offense,  by 
that  certificate  being  rendered  null  and  void ;  and  they  shall  be  deprived  of  any 
right  or  advantage  derivable  from  their  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment : 
and  should  they,  notwithstanding,  continue  to  teach,  they  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  punishments  and  penalties  stated  in  Article  14. 

Art.  19.  The  above  mentioned  temporary  suspension  or  annulment  of  the 
privileges  of  the  certificate,  shall  be  ordered  by  the  parochial,  provincial,  or 
national  authorities  competent  to  judge  therein,  upon  a  motion  to  that  effect  in 
the  provincial  board  of  education,  or  in  the  local  school  board ;  who  shall  con- 
fer, if  necessary,  with  such  persons  as  may  be  in  most  direct  communication 
with  the  teachers  in  question. 

Art.  20.  All  further  and  particular  conditions  which  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  advantage  of  primary  instruction  in  each  province,  shall  be  con- 
tained in  a  local  code  of  regulations,  which  shall  be  drawn  up  by  each  provin- 
cial board,  in  conformity  with  Article  5,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provin- 
cial authorities ;  who,  after  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  shall  give  formal  effect  to  it. 

Art.  21.  The  Grand  Pensionary  shall  decide  upon  such  farther  regulations 
or  instructions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  uniform  and  effective  introduction  of 
this  law,  as  well  as  all  other  regulations  which  shall  have  a  tendency  to  make 
primary  instruction  in  general  more  perfect. 

All  proclamations,  statutes,  ordinances,  or  regulations,  now  in  existence  in 
this  republic,  on  the  subject  of  primary  schools,  under  whatever  denomination 
they  may  be,  and  especially  the  decree  of  the  29th  of  July,  1803,  as  well  as  all 
the  regulations  and  ordinances  for  schools  founded  upon  them,  shall,  without 
any  exception,  be  rescinded  and  annulled,  from  the  moment  that  the  present 
law  shall  be  declared  to  be  in  operation,  by  its  being  promulgated  by  the  Grand 
Pensionary. 
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B7  virtue  of  Article  21,  of  the  above  law,  the  several  regulations  and  iii> 
structious  indicated  below  by  the  letters  A.  B.  C,  are  now  decreed  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  present  law  is  decreed. 

REGULATION    A. 

Concerning  primary  instruction^  and  the  establishments  connected  with  ii^  in  the 

Batavian  Republic. 

Article  1.  By  a  primary  school,  is  to  be  understood,  every  establishment,  of 
whatsoever  denomination,  whether  schools,  colleges,  institutions  or  otherwise,  in 
which  the  young  of  different  ages  and  of  both  sexes  shall  be  educated,  whether 
collectively,  or  separately,  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge;  such  as  reading,. 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Dutch  language ;  or  in  more  advanced  branches  of 
knowledge,  such  as  tlie  French,  and  other  modem  languages ;  or  the  ancient 
tongues;  geography,  history,  and  other  subjects  of  that  description ;  finally,  any 
establishment  having  for  its  object  to  prepare  young  persons  for  a  higher  educa> 
tion ;  the  ordinary  Latin  schools  and  g3niinasia,  excepted. 

Art.  2.  Primary  schools  are  hereby  divided  into  two  classes: — 1.  Those 
which  are  directly  supported,  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  an  annual  allowance 
from  any  particular  fund,  whether  of  the  State,  province,  or  parish ;  from  eccle- 
siastical funds  or  those  belonging  to  any  foundation  ;  or  which,  in  any  way,  re- 
ceive permanent  assistance  or  support  from  iiny  public  fund.  2.  Those  receiving 
no  assistance  from  any  public  fund,  which  are  supported  by  private  means  or  by 
donations.  The  first  are  to  be  deemed  public  schools,  the  second  private 
schools ;  and  the  teachers  are  consequently  to  be  classed  as  public  teachers  and 
private  teachers. 

Art.  3.  The  private  schools  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  are  of  two 
kinds: — 1.  Those  which  belong  exclusively,  either  to  a  deaconry,  to  a  hospital 
God^shuis,  of  any  religious  community,  or  to  the  society  "  For  the  PuBua 
Good;"  or  to  any  foundation  whatever,  supported  entirely  at  its  own  expense; 
or  to  such  as  are  wholly  maintained  at  the  expense  and  at  the  risk  of  one,  or  of 
several  individuals,  who  have  formed  an  association  for  the  entire  and  regular  sup- 
port of  these  schools :  2.  Those  which  have  no  other  income  than  what  they 
derive  from  the  fees  of  the  pupils,  receiving  no  permanent  grant  or  annual 
allowance. 

Art.  4.  Primary  instruction,  in  the  Batavian  Republic,  shall  be  given  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  mentioned  in  Articles  2  and  3,  of  the  present 
regulations ; 

In  part,  by  teachers  of  both  sexes,  including  such  other  individuals  as  may 
act  as  assist^ints  t<),  or  substitutes  for,  the  master  or  mistress,  or  who  under  the 
name  of  under-master,  or  under-mistress,  or  the  like,  are  intrusted  with  some 
branch  of  tuition  in  these  schools; 

In  part,  by  such  teachers  of  both  sexes  as  under  the  title  of  teacher  of  lan- 
guages, revisor,  irepetii€ur,)oT  any  other,  give  lessons  either  in  their  own  houses 
or  abroad ;  and  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  some  separate  branch  in  the  lower 
departments  of  tuition,  to  one  or  more  pupils,  in  conformity  with  Article  1,  of 
this  regulation. 

All  such  individuals  are  comprehended  in  the  general  law,  and  shall  be  de- 
signated by  the  names  schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  and  teacher  of  language^ 
the  latter  term  applying  to  those  who  give  instruction  in  private  houses. 
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'Governors  or  tutors,  and  governesses,  are  alone  excepted. 

Art.  6.  Every  school  inspector  shall  have  his  own  particular  district,  the  in- 
^spection  whereof  shall  be  confided  to  him  individually,  and  in  which  he  must, 
•if  possible,  reside.  The  particular  functions  of  the  inspectors  are  regulated  by 
.spedai  instructions  for  the  boards  of  education.     (RegtikUion  C.) 

Art.  6.  The  boards  of  education  shall  be  provided  by  the  provincial  authori- 
ties, with  every  thing  necessary  for  holding  their  meetings,  such  as  a  suitable 
room,  fire,  light,  paper,  &a 

Art.  7.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  he  shall  summon  an  annual  general  meeting  of  deputies  from  all  the 
provincial  boards,  to  be  held  at  The  Hague ;  he  shall  preside  at  that  meeting, 
.and  they  shall  deliberate  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  primary  schools. 

Art.  8.  Each  provincial  board  shall  send  one  of  its  members  as  a  deputy  to 
•attend  that  meeting,  and  bis  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  according  to  a  scale 
hereafter  to  be  determined  upon. 

Art.  9.  In  small  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  or  other  places,  where,  in  addition 
to  a  public  school,  there  are  not  two  or  more  private  schools  of  the  second  class, 
exclusive  of  small  schools  kept  by  women,  the  school  inspector  of  the  district  is 
authorized,  in  concert  with  the  local  authorities,  to  intrust  one  or  more  known 
and  respectable  persons  with  a  local  inspection,  subordinate  to  his  own,  over  the 
school  or  schools,  and  also  over  all  the  teachers  of  both  sexes,  in  the  place, 
whether  village,  hamlet,  or  otherwise,  and  for  each  separately. 

Art.  10.  In  all  the  more  considerable  towns  and  places  where,  independently 
of  one  or  two  public  schools,  there  are  two  or  more  private  schools  of  the  second 
class,  exclusive  of  the  above-mentioned  schools  kept  by  women,  the  parochial 
authorities,  in  concert  with  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  shall  establish  a 
local  superintendence  of  the  primary-  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  one  or  more 
persons,  according  to  local  circumstances,  but  so  as  each  member  shall  have  a 
particular  division,  and  all  the  schools  in  that  division  shall  be  confided  to  him 
individually.  These  persons  shall  collectively  constitute,  with  the  school  in- 
spector of  the  district,  the  local  school  board,  and  their  function's  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  local  regulations  regarding  schools,  which  shall  be  issued  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  regulations,  and  with  the  conditions  previously  con- 
tained in  the  regtUatians  respecting  examinations^  or  in  the  instructions  for  the 
boards. 

Art.  11.  In  the  towns  or  more  considerable  places  described  above,  the  in- 
spection of  the  public  schools,  in  so  far  as  it  may  at  present  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  of  directors,  inspectors,  or  other  persons  of  the  like  nature,  and 
which  is  not  at  present,  and  can  not  be  brought  directly  under  the  local  com- 
mittee of  superintendence,  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  local  board,  or  to  two  or 
more  of  the  members  thereof  conjointly  with  an  equal  number  of  the  members 
of  the  above  mentioned  committee.  That  united  bodv  shall  constitute  the  local 
board  for  the  public  schools;  and  shall  have  power,  under  the  direction  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  parochial  authorities,  to  settle  its  by-laws  and  mode  of 
operation,  according  to  circumstances,  but  in  such  a  way,  nevertheless,  that  the 
supervision  of  the  instruction  in  these  schools,  and  every  thing  connected  with 
them,  be  wholly  under  their  control. 

Art.  1 2.  The  formation  of  these  general  local  school  boards,  and  the  organi- 
sation of  the  special  local  boards  for  the  public  schools,  must  take  place  before 
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the  expiration  of  two  months  from  the  promulgation  of  this  regalation.  The 
parochial  authorities  must  make  a  report  to  the  provincial  authoritiefl,  aa  well  as 
to  the  provincial  board  of  education. 

The  school  inspector  of  the  district  shall  discharge  the  datiea  of  that  looal 
school  inspection,  until  the  boards  shall  have  been  established. 

Art.  13.  The  superintendence  of  the  private  schools  of  the  first  ctaas,  ahaU 
belong  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board, 
a  system  of  inspection  for  that  purpose  be  otherwise  provided.  It  will 
theless  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  the  district,  or  of  the  local  board,  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  state  and  organization  of  those  schools,  in  order  that  a  report 
thereon  be  made  annuaUy  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  inspector,  or  the  local 
board  above-mentioned,  shall  be  bound  to  furnish  to  the  actual  inapecting 
authorities  over  these  private  schools,  all  such  information  and  obaerratioiiia  aa 
may  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  these  schools.  The  before-mentioned  in- 
specting  authorities  shall  be  responsible  for  canying  into  effect  aU  the  regak^ 
tions,  both  general  and  special,  which  have  now  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
issued,  respecting  primary  instruction. 

Art.  14.  All  masters  engaged  in  primary  instruction,  and  comprehended  in 
the  above  Article  4,  shall  make  themselves  known,  either  personally  or  by 
writing,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  July  in  the  present  year,  to  the  acinx)! 
inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board.  Such  aa  shall  then  ex- 
hibit a  preexisting  deed  of  call  or  nomination,  shall,  in  title  thereof^  receive  a 
certificate  of  general  admission ;  and  all  such  as  may  not  be  in  posaeesion  of  a 
deed  of  that  description,  but  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  or  of  tiie 
board  shall  be  considered  deserving  of  the  above-mentioned  certificate,  and  ■*>•!! 
have  the  approbation  of  the  competent  authorities,  shall  in  like  manner  receiTe 
one.  All  those  who  shall  have  in  this  way  obtained  the  certificate  of  general 
admission,  shall  be  comprehended  among  the  teachers,  actually  exerci8ing>  a  legal 
fhnction,  referred  to  in  Art.  13,  of  the  law. 

Art.  15.  In  cases  of  extreme  ignorance,  after  an  admonition  and  previooa 
notice  by  the  inspector  or  local  school  board,  six  months  at  leaat  shall  be 
allowed ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  such  masters  shall  be  bound  to 
hibit  to  the  provincial  board  of  education,  or  to  the  local  board,  proofe  of , 
mencement  of  improvement,  in  default  of  which  they  shall  be  either  suspended 
or  be  deprived  of  their  office,  in  conformity  with  Art.  18  and  19,  of  the  lair. 

Art.  16.  The  enactments  of  Art.  13,  of  the  law  shall  however  not  affect 
those  persons  who,  having  obtained  from  the  competent  authority  a  right  to 
teach  publicly,  and  to  prepare  young  people  in  the  higher  branches  of  educatioB^ 
may  be  disposed  to  unite  thereto  some  parts  of  primary  instruction,  'whether 
the  young  persons  be  boarded  with  them  or  not ;  provided  that  in  the  oaae  of 
boarders,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  other  caae^  if 
the  number  shall  exceed  four,  they  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  provinoia) 
board,  or  to  the  local  school  board ;  it  being  also  understood,  that  in  teatdiing 
their  pupils,  they  must  not  employ  other  persons  than  those  who  poaaeaa  tiia 
qualifications  required  by  Art.  13,  of  the  law. 

Art.  17.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  ttr^^^f^ 
or  to  establish  a  new  one,  or  to  give  private  lessons,  without  having  first  ob- 
tained a  certificate  of  general  admission.  In  like  manner,  no  one  shall  be  allowed 
to  teach  any  other  branch  than  tiiat  for  which  he  shall  have  received  i 
of  general  admission. 
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Abt.  18.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  situation  of  a  teacher, 
those  who  have  a  right  to  become  candidates  shall  give  notice  thereof)  in  writing, 
to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board,  adding  the 
amount  of  the  emoluments  attached  to  the  situation,  in  order  that  due  notice 
may  be  given  thereoC 

Abt.  19.  In  every  nomination  or  special  appointment,  those  who  give  it  must 
deliver  to  the  person  nominated,  whether  public  or  private  schoolmaster  or 
schoolmistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  a  written  deed,  setting  forth  exactly 
the  several  duties  comprised  therein ;  and  these  last,  in  all  that  relates  to  tuition, 
must  in  no  case  go  beyond  those  for  which  the  person  nominated  shall  have 
been  authorized  by  his  deed  of  general  admission.  The  said  deed  shall  not 
confer  any  qualification  beyond  that  which  is  granted  by  the  nomination. 
These  deeds,  according  to  No.  4,  Art  13,  of  the  law,  must  be  exhibited  to  the 
school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  board,  before  the  person  nomi- 
nated can  enter  upon  any  duties ;  in  order  that  due  public  notice  may  be  given 
thereof. 

Art.  20.  Besides  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment  as  teacher  of 
languages,  there  must  be  one  as  schpolmaster ;  farther,  each  deed  shall  be  valid 
only  for  the  school  or  place  for  which  it  has  been  g^nted. 

All  parochial  authorities  shall  have  a  right  to  confer  a  special  appointment  on 
schoolmasters,  or  on  teachers  of  languages,  to  entitle  them  to  give  lessons  in 
private  houses  within  their  jurisdiction ;  provided  such  schoolmasters  or  teachers 
of  languages  have  been  admitted  in  their  province  or  district,  with  due  observ- 
ance of  what  is  enacted  by  Art.  17,  of  the  law ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
preceding  article  in  this  regulation. 

Art.  21.  A  general  regulation  for  the  intemal  order  of  schools^  to  be  drawn  up 
and  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  9ome  Department,  shall  be  intro- 
duced into,  and  observed,  in  every  school.  There  shall  also  be  a  special  code 
of  regulations  for  each  school,  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  general  regula- 
tions. That  special  code  shall  be  modified  according  to  the  wants  and  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  each  school,  and  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  respective  local 
inspecting  authorities.  It  shall  be  sanctioned,  in  case  of  need,  and  according  to 
circumstances,  either  by  the  local  authorities,  or  by  the  provincial  authorities. 
All  these  regulations  shall  be  sent  to  the  provincial  board  of  primary  instruction, 
by  whom  they  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

Art.  22.  The  instniction  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  study 
of  suitable  and  useful  branches  of  knowledge  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues. 

Art.  23.  Measures  shall  be  taken  that  the  scholars  be  not  left  without  in- 
struction in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belong , 
but  that  part  of  the  instruction  shall  not  be  exacted  fh>m  the  schoohnaster. 

Art.  24.  At  the  expiration  of  a  g^ven  time,  pubUc  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses shall  not  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  any  other  elementary  books  than 
those  which  shall  be  contained  in  the  list  to  be  drawn  up  and  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

From  that  general  list,  every  provincial  board  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  out 
a  special  list  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  their  province,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  books,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  private  teachers 
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of  the  first  class  shall  have  a  right  to  use  such  other  books  as  their  schools  may 
require,  with  the  approbation  of  the  inspecting  authorities  appointed  for  their 
schools,  and  upon  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  school  inspector  or  to  the  local 
board,  where  such  exists.  The  private  teachers  of  the  second  class  shall  have 
the  liberty  of  proposing  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local 
board,  if  there  be  one,  such  books  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  any  particular 
branch  that  is  taught  in  their  schools. 

A  report  shall  be  made  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  provincial  board,  of  all  that 
has  taken  place  ou  this  head,  both  as  regards  the  private  schools  of  the  first  and 
of  the  second  class;  which  report  shall  be  made  by  the  school  inspector  of  the 
district,  and  shall  be  submitted  by  the  said  board  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department. 

Art.  26.  All  persons  who,  by  negligence,  or  by  evil  intent,  shall  fisdl  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  Articles,  shall  be  subject  to  the  punish- 
ments provided  in  the  18th  Article  of  the  law. 

Art.  26.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  relative  to  the  suspension  or  annul- 
ment of  the  deeds  of  general  admission,  all  persons  and  committees  who  have 
power  over  the  private  schools  of  the  first  class,  shall  retain  the  right  to  deprive 
the  teachers  of  those  schools  of  their  call  •or  nomination,  either  temporarily  or 
absolutely,  according  as  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  for  the  interest  of  the 
school.  Such  persons  or  committees  shall  inform  the  inspector  of  the  district, 
or  the  local  board,  of  the  fact,  and  of  their  reasons,  in  order  that  due  public 
notice  may  be  given  thereof. 

Art.  27.  As  concerns  masters  of  public  schools,  masters  of  private  school* 
of  the  second  class,  schoolmistresses  and  teachers  of  languages,  the  suspension 
or  annulment  of  their  deed  of  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment,  shall 
carry  along  with  it  the  annulment  or  suspension  of  their  deed  of  general  admis 
sion ;  and  due  public  notice  thereof  shall  also  be  given. 

Art.  28.  In  no  private  schools  of  the  first  class  shall  it  be  allowed  that  any 
other  children  be  admitted  to  them,  or  be  instructed  therein,  than  those  whose 
parents  belong  to  the  deaconry,  hospital,  society,  or  foundation  to  which  these 
schools  are  attached,  or  are  comprehended  in  the  number  of  their  inspectors  or 
subscribers. 

Art.  29.  In  the  schools  established  for  the  poor,  the  children  of  the  poor  only 
can  be  admitted  and  taught. 

In  places  where  no  such  schools  are  established,  the  competent  authorities 
shall  take  care  that  these  children  be  received  and  educated  in  the  ordinary 
school,  either  at  the  expense  of  the  deaconry  to  which  they  belong,  or  out  of 
some  other  fund. 

Art.  30.  The  provincial  and  parochial  authorities  are  recommended  to  take 
the  necessary  steps : 

1st.  That  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher  (principally  in  rural  parishes,)  be 
settled  in  such  a  way  that  his  duties,  when  creditably  performed,  may  obtain 
for  him  a  suflBcient  livelihood,  and  that  he  be  rendered  as  little  dependent  as 
possible,  by  direct  aid,  upon  the  parents  of  the  children  who  frequent  his  school. 

2d.  That  attendance  at  the  schools  be  strictly  enforced,  and  that  they  be  kept 
open  throughout  the  year. 

The  school  inspector  of  the  district  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  of  all  the  measures  that  have  been  taken,  or  are 
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to  be  taken,  for  this  end,  and  also  of  the  effects  that  have  followed  therefrom, 
m  order  that  such  use  may  be  made  of  them  as  the  general  welfare  of  the  schools 
shall  appear  to  require. 

Art.  31.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  employ  all 
suitable  means  for  training  proper  persons  as  teachers  in  primary  schools,  for 
exciting  emulation  among  distinguished  teachers,  and  for  securing  their  main- 
tenance and  ameliorating  their  condition.  He  shall  also  adopt  such  measures 
as  shall  tend  to  spread  a  well  regulated  and  truly  useful  education  among  the 
Batavian  youth.  He,  as  well  as  the  provincial  authorities,  shall  employ  all  their 
disposable  means,  to  promote  in  the  most  effective  manner,  the  perfeclmg  of 
primary  instruction ;  as  well  as  to  carry  into  execution,  and  maintain  in  full 
vigor,  the  law  and  all  the  regulations  that  belong  to  the  subject. 

Art.  32.  The  Grand  Pensionary  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret,  to 
restrict,  and  to  extend  the  present  regulation  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  time, 
as  he  shall  judge  useful  and  necessary. 

REGULATION    B. 

Concerning  the  examinations  to  he  ujidergone  by  those  who  desire  to  btcome  teachers 

in  the  primai-y  scJtools  of  the  Batavian  Republic. 

Article  1.  The  teachers  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  or  grades,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  according  to  the  examination 
which  they  shall  have  passed. 

The  fourth  or  lowest  class  shall  comprehend  all  such  schoolmasters  as  are 
tolerably  skilled  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  including  the 
rule  of  three,  and  who  show  some  aptitude  in  teaching. 

The  third  class  shall  be  composed  of  those  who  read  and  write  well,  and  are 
skillful  in  arithmetic,  including  fractions;  and  who  can  use  these  last  in  practical 
questions  with  facihty.  They  must,  besides,  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Dutch  lapguage,  and  have  acquired  some  correct  ideas  as  to  a 
good  system  of  teaching. 

The  second  class  shall  be  assigned  to  all  such  schoolmasters  as  can  rend  and 
recite  well;  who  can  write  a  good  and  neat  hand;  who  are  familiar  with  theo- 
retical and  practical  arithmetic ;  who  have  advanced  pretty  far  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  Dutch  language ;  wlio  have  some  acquaintance  with 
geograpliy  and  history;  and  who  are  capable  of  imparting  a  somewhat  advanced 
degree  of  instruction. 

The  first  or  highest  class  shall  consist  of  those  who,  besides  being  very  skill- 
ful in  all  the  different  parts  of  primary  instruction,  shall  possess,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  an  acquaintance  with  the  prmciples  and  practice  of  a  judicious  and  en- 
lightened method  of  teaching;  to  whom  geography  and  history  are  familiar; 
who  have  made  some  progress  in  mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy ;  and 
who  are  distinguished  by  the  general  cultivation  of  their  minds. 

Schoolmistresses,  although  connected  with  establishments  of  different  descrip- 
tions, shall  collectively  constitute  one  class  only ;  and  the  same  rule  shall  apply 
to  teacliers  of  languages. 

Art.  2.  Those  who  only  desire  to  obtain  a  deed  of  general  admission  to 
.jualify  themselves  as  teachers  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  class,  shall  be  required  to 
undergo  an  examination  before  the  school  inspector  of  the  district  only,  who 
shall  make  a  report  thereof  to  the  board  of  education,  in  order  that  the  latter 
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may  declare  the  admission,  aud  issue  the  certificate  thereof,  if  it  shall  have  taken 
place. 

Art.  3.  All  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  general  admission  as  a 
master  of  the  third,  second,  or  first  class,  must  be  examined  by  a  provincial 
board  of  education. 

Art.  4.  Besides  the  examinations  which  masters  must  pass,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment,  as  hereafter  provided,  the  local 
school  boards  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  all  persons  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  general  admission  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  or  as  a  schoolmistress.  "Where 
there  is  no  local  school  board,  these  examinations  shall  take  place  before  the 
school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  by  the  provincial  board,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  tiie  candidate  proposing  to  teach  foreign  languages,  or  the  higher  branches 
of  knov/ledge. 

Art.  5.  The  provincial  boards  of  education,  the  school  inspectors,  or  the  local 
boards  shall  not  admit  to  examination  for  a  general  admission,  any  individuals 
who  shall  not  have  been  domiciled,  for  a  year  preceding,  in  their  province,  dis- 
trict, town,  or  other  place  within  their  jurisdiction,  except  in  the  case,  of 
foreigners  who  may  wish  to  settle  there. 

Art.  6.  Every  person  desirous  of  passing  an  examination  for  the  office  of 
schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  must  appear  in  due  time 
before  the  member  of  the  provincial  board,  or  before  the  member  of  the  local 
board  in  whose  district  or  section  he  or  she  resides. 

If  he  be  a  foreigner,  he  must  equally  apply  to  the  said  member  of  the  district 
or  section  in  which  he  wishes  to  settle;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  must 
produce,  at  the  same  time,  one  or  more  satisfactory  certificates  of  good  moral 
conduct  and  of  good  conduct  as  citizens. 

The  above  named  member  shall  then  notify  the  time  and  place  where  the 
examination  shall  be  held. 

Art.  7.  In  these  examinations,  the  object  shall  be,  to  ascertain  not  only  the 
extent  of  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  branches  he  is  proposing  to  teach, 
but  also  his  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  others,  and  especially 
to  children. 

Art.  8.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  properly  so  called,  the  exam- 
iners shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  in  conversation  with  the  candidate,  his  opinions 
on  morals  and  religion,  the  sphere  of  his  attainments,  both  with  regard  to  the 
most  indispensable  parts  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  foreign  languages  and 
other  branches  which  he  proposes  to  teach;  together  with  his  aptitude  to  direct, 
instruct,  and  form  the  character  of  youth. 

Art.  9.  The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  as  follows: — 

1.  Reading  from  diflerent  printed  and  written  characters;  and  whether  with 
a  good  pronunciation,  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  punctuation. 

2.  Some  words  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  be  shown  to  the  candidate, 
to  ascertam  his  knowledge  of  orthography. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  Dutch  language,  a  sentence  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  which  he  shall 
analyze,  and  point  out  the  parts  of  speech  ;  and  he  must  give  proofs  of  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  declensions  and  conjugations. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  write  some  lines  in  large,  middle,  and  Bmall  hand,  and 
shall  make  his  own  pens. 
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5.  Some  questions  in  arithmetic  shall  be  proposed  to  him,  confining  this 
especially  to  such  as  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  which  shall  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  dexterity  of  the  candidate  in  calculations,  both  in  whole  numbers  and 
in  fractions.  Questions  shall  be  put  to  him  on  the  theoretical  parts,  and 
especially  on  decimal  arithmetic. 

6.  Some  questioL»s  shall  be  proposed  on  the  theory  of  singing. 

7.  Diflerent  questions  shall  be  proposed  relative  to  history,  geography,  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  the  candi- 
date proposes  to  teach. 

8.  A  passage  in  French,  or  in  any  other  language  in  wiiich  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  examined,  shall  be  given  to  J^iim  to  read  and  to  translate.  A  pas- 
sage in  Dutch  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  to  be  translated  by  him,  either  in  writing 
or  viva  voce,  into  the  language  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  examination.  He 
shall  be  required  to  give,  de  improviso,  in  the  same  language,  a  composition  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  or  narrative,  <fec. ;  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  acquaintance  he  possesses  with  the  language  in  question,  in  orthogra- 
phy, grammar,  and  punctuation. 

Art.  10.  The  examination  upon  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate  having 
been  completed,  tlie  examiners  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  his  capacity  for 
teaching;  they  shall  question  him  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  children  to 
know  the  letters,  figures,  and  the  first  principles;  then  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

They  shall  then  require  him  to  relate  some  story  or  portion  of  history,  in  order 
to  discover  the  degree  of  talent  he  possesses  to  present  things  to  children  with 
clearness  and  precision;  care  shall  be  taken,  if  tliere  be  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, and  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present,  of  different 
ages  and  of  different  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  particu- 
larly his  skill  in  practical  teaching. 

Art.  1 1.  Finally,  the  examiners  shall  propose  some  questions  upon  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  in  rewards  and  punishments ;  as  also  in  general  on  the  best 
methods  to  be  adopted,  not  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  children,  but,  most  especially,  to  bring  them  up  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Christian  virtues. 

Art.  12.  When  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  examiners  shall  deliver  to 
the  candidate,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  general  admission  as  master,  and  has 
given  proof  of  sufficient  ability,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability ;  auji  in  this  shall  be  stated,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  ex- 
tent and  the  nature  of  the  talent  and  of  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate,  as 
proved  by  his  examination;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obtained,  if  it 
be  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  clas.s,  and  consequently  such  a  general 
admission  as  shall  give  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  situation  of  a  master,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  Finally,  the  said  deed 
shall  declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  for  which  he  shall 
have  obtained  the  general  admission. 

Art.  13.  The  schoolmistresses  or  teachers  of  languages  who  shall  have 
passed  an  examination,  and  have  given  sufficient  proofs  of  their  ability,  shall 
aiho  ibceive  a  deed  which  shall  contain,  besides  a  declaration  of  the  extent  and 
amount  of  their  acquirements  and  talents,  as  proved  by  the  examination,  a 
general  admission,  either  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress  or  teanher  of  languages 
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That  deed  shall  moreover  expressly  declare  the  branches  of  study  and  the  lax^- 
goages  which  the  person  exammed  shall  be  entitled  to  teach. 

Art.  14.  All  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  articles  shall  be  alike 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  republic,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  form. 
If  they  are  issued  by  a  provincial  board  of  education,  they  shall  be  signjed  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  seal  of  the  board  shall  be  afl&xed  to  them. 
The  deeds  issued  by  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  signed  by  the 
inspector  only,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

Art,  15.  The  certificates  for  the  first  and  second  class,  issued  by  a  provincial 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  them  to  bo  masters  in  all  primary  schools, 
public  as  well  as  private,  of  the  two  classes,  in  all  places  throughout  the  republic 
without  exception ;  whereas  the  deeds  issued  by  a  local  board  sliall  confer  no 
privilege  beyond  that  locality. 

Art.  16.  The  certificates  for  the  third  class,  as  well  as  those  for  the  fourth,  or 
lowest  class,  shall  confer  no  privilege  of  becoming  teachers,  except  in  schools 
established  in  places  whose  wants  are  proportioned  to  the  rftnk  and  capacity  of 
such  masters,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
board. 

Art.  1 7.  In  order  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  two  preceding  articles 
may  be  more  easily  carried  into  effect,  the  schools  in  small  towns  and  less  con- 
siderable places,  more  fully  described  in  Art.  9,  of  Regulation  A.,  shall  be 
•classed  by  the  different  inspectors,  and  by  the  provincial  boards,  into  higher^ 
middle,  and  lower  schools,  upon  a  principle  hereafter  provided.  This  classifica- 
tion, which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provincial  authorities  for  approval,  shall 
be  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  principal  schools  falling  into  the 
;hand8  of  incompetent  masters ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  the  power  of 
placing  a  very  able  master  over  the  smallest  school. 

Art.  18.  In  the  towns,  or  places  of  greater  importance,  described  more  fully 
in  Art.  10,  of  Regulation  A.,  no  master  of  the  fourth,  or  lowest  class,  shall  be 
eligible  to  either  a  public  or  a  private  school.  The  local  boards  are  even  recom- 
mended to  take  care,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  tuition  in  the  schools  of  their 
towns  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  any  other  than  masitrs  of  the  first  or  second 
doss. 

Art.  19.  The  deed  to  be  delivered  to  the  masters  of  the  first  class,  shall  bear 

the  title,  par  excellence,  of  Complete  Certificate.     It  shall  not  be  granted  to 

any  one  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;*  the  greatest  strictness 

must  be  observed  in  granting  this  certificate,  which  shall  be  distinguished  from 

.  all  the  others,  in  form  as  well  as  in  the  terms  in  which  it  is  drawn  up. 

Art.  20.  The  value  of  the  Complete  CertiJicaUi,  delivered  in  terms  of  the  pre- 
*ceding  conditions,  shall  be  settled  for  each  province  by  the  local  regulation; 
with  this  proviso,  that  the  possessors  of  such  certificates  shall  be  entitled  to  ex- 
amination gratis,  when  they  are  desirous  of  undergoing  one,  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  them.f 

Art.  21.  The  deeds  of  general  admission,  qualifying  for  the  situation  of 

*  The  age  at  which  each  of  the  three  other  ranks  may  be  obtained  were  subsequently  fix^  «.« 
follows :  the  second  class  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  the  third  class  at  eighteen,  and  the  foatlb 
.elass  at  sixteen. 

t  This  temporary  article  haa  been  long  since  abolished. 
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flohoolmistreas  or  teacher  of  languages,  shall  onlj  be  valid  within  the  limits  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  issued. 

Art.  '22.  A  deed  of  general  admission  as  teacher,  of  whatever  rank,  shall 
confer  the  privilege  upon  the  holder,  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  call,  nomina- 
tion, or  special  appointment,  either  as  a  master,  or  a  teacher  of  languages.  But 
a  general  admission  as  teacher  of  languages,  on  the  contrary,  shall  give  no  right 
to  the  holder  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appoint-^ 
ment  as  a  master,  unless  a  general  admission  as  master  shall  also  have  been 
obtained. 

Art.  23.  Masters  of  the  three  lower  classes  shall  be  at  liberty  to  apply  at 
any  time  to  the  board  of  education  of  tb©  province  in  which  they  reside  to  be 
admitted  into  a  higher  class,  by  undergoing  a  fresh  examination ;  and  the  most 
distinguished  individuals  in  the  two  lower  classes,  shall  be  invited  and  en- 
couraged by  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  by  the  local  school  board,  to 
come  forward  at  the  expiration  of  every  two  years  to  be  again  examined  before 
the  provincial  board,  until  they  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  as  master  of 
the  second  class ;  and  on  each  occasion  a  new  certificate  shall  be  delivered  to 
them,  according  to  the  higher  rank  to  which  they  shall  have  been  raised.  • 

Art.  24.  A  list  containing  the  name,  the  rank,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  of 
the  abilities  of  each  of  those  who  shall  have  obtained  deeds  of  general  admis- 
sion as  master,  mistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  shall  be  published  through  the 
medium  of  the.  periodical  work,  intitled  ^'Bydragen  tot  den  Siaaij^^  Ac*  The 
mistresses  of  schools  for  very  young  children  shall  not  be  included  in  this  list. 

Art.  25.  Those  who  shall  have  obtained  a  general  admission  as  master,  of 
whatsoever  rank  or  kind  it  may  be,  must  undergo  a  second  examination  or  com- 
parative trial,  when  they  are  candidates  for  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  ap- 
pointment, and  that  comparative  trial  shall  take  place,  either  before  the  local 
school  board,  or  before  some  other  board  or  persons  duly  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose by  those  who  have  authority  to  appoint  them. 

Art.  26.  The  provincial  and  municipal  authorities  shall  fix  the  payments  to 
be  made  for  the  examinations ;  but  in  such  a  manner, — 

1.  That  there  shall  be  an  increase  in  the  rate  payable  for  each  new  class,  and 
that  a  due  proportion  shall  be  observed  in  the  fees  to  be  exacted  fix)m  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  schoolmasters,  schoolmistresses,  and  teachers  of  languages. 

2.  That  if  a  person  shall  have  paid  the  fee  for  the  lower  class  of  schoolmaster, 
when  he  obtains  a  higher  rank,  he  shall  not  pay  more  in  addition,  than  the  dif- 
ference between  tha  fee  for  the  lower  class,  and  that  for  the  higher  class  into 
which  he  has  been  admitted. 

3.  That  if  a  teacher  of  languages  shall  obtain  any  rank  as  a  master,  he  shall 
be  considered  as  having  thus  far  paid  nothing  toward  the  fee. 

4.  That  those  who,  according  to  the  preceding  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
schools,  shall  have  passed  an  examination  for  which  they  have  paid  the  fee,  and 
shall  undergo  a  new  examination  in  order  to  obtain  rank,  of  whatever  degree, 
shall  not  pay  more  than  the  difference  between  the  amount  payable  for  the 
higher  rank  and  their  former  payment.  All  those  who  shall  have  obtained  a 
complete  certificate,  are  exempted  from  this  provision. 

6.  That  the  fees  paid  for  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  the 


♦  This  usefrl  rompilntion  continues  to  the  preaent  day. 

46 
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Mhool  inspector  of  the  district  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  fund  for  the  respective 
boards  of  education. 

Art.  27.  The  Grand  Pensionary  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret, 
restrict,  or  extend  the  present  regrulation,  as  it  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  useful 
and  necessary. 

RSOULATION    C. 

Insiruciion  for  (he  School  Inspectors^  and  for  the  boards  of  education  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  Batavian  Republic. 

Artiolb  1.  The  school  inspectors  shall  take  the  utmost  care  that  the  educa 
tion  of  the  young  be  conducted  upon  an  uniform  system,  improved,  and  rendered 
more  directly  and  more  generally  useful';  that  the  masters  be  really  capable  of 
imparting  instruction  of  that  nature ;  that  their  zeal  be  encouraged,  their  merit 
rewarded,  and  their  condition  improved ;  that  the  measures  taken,  or  to  be  taken, 
relative  to  primary  education  be  duly  notified  and  carried  into  execution ;  that 
all  obstacles  which  may  present  themselves  be  removed  with  prudence,  in  order 
that  the  improvement  of  primary  instruction  in  general,  may  be  brought  before 
the  public  in  an  advantageous  light;  all  in  conformity  with  the  following 
provisions. 

Art.  2.  Each  inspector  shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  number  and 
situations  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  with  the  state  of  primary  instruction 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  district.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that, 
besides  the  necessary  number  of  ordinary  schools,  there  shairbe  a  suflBcient 
number  of  schools  for  children  of  tender  age,  organized  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  also  schools  of  industry.  Finally,  he  sliull  take  care,  that  proper 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  primary  education  may  be  obtained,  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  different  parishes. 

Art.  3.  He  shall  make  it  his  business  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
the  different  masters  in  his  district,  and  with  extent  of  their  fitness,  and  shall 
keep  a  note  thereof  He  shall  be  at  all  times  accessible  to  those  who  think 
they  require  advice  and  explanations  from  him,  concerning  their  duties :  in 
particular  cases  ho  may  require  them  to  appear  before  him  in  person,  or  to 
address  him  in  writing,  when  he  shall  deem  it  necessar}'. 

Art.  4.  He  shall  make  it  his  special  business  to  excite  and  maintain  the  zeal 
of  the  masters ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  at  fixed  periods  require  a  certain 
number  of  them  to  meet  him,  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  other  parts  of  his 
district,  and  as  frequently  as  possible.  On  these  occasions,  he  shall  converse 
with  them  on  the  object  and  nature  of  the  iraportsint  duties  confided  to  them, 
and  upon  the  best  method  of  fulfilling  them  faithfully  and  usefully  for  the 
children.* 

Art.  5.  The  inspector  shall  be  bound  to  visit  twice  a  year,  all  the  schools  in 
his  district,  which  are  directly  subject  to  his  supervision.  He  is  hereby  exhorted 
to  repeat  those  visits  at  different  times,  either  when  a  particular  case  calls  for  it, 
or  for  the  general  good,  and  as  oflen  as  he  can  do  so  without  imposing  too 
heavy  a  duty  upon  himself  He  shall  inspect  the  other  schools  in  his  district 
from  time  to  time ;  but  if  these  schools  are  under  any  particular  superiutend- 


*  In  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  thi»  article,  vocieiies  ofschoolmasten  have  been  formed,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  inspectors,  at  different  times,  in  the  districts  of  each  province,  whioh  keeps  up  a 
riralry  of  improvement.    They  meet  at  stated  times,  generally  every  month. 
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«noe,  he  phall  not  visit  them  without  having  had  due  communication  wiih  the 
persons  who  are  so  charged  with  them. 

Art.  6.  In  visiting  the  scliools  which  are  under  his  direct  supervision,  he 
shall  call  upon  the  master  to  teach  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  in  his 
presence,  those  which  are  in  different  stages  of  progress,  in  order  that  he  may 
judge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  regulated.  He 
shall  also  inquire  if  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction,  as  well  as 
the  regulation  for  the  internal  order  of  the  school,  are  duly  observed  and  exe- 
cuted ;  and  he  shall  pay  attention  to  every  thing  which  he  believes  to  be  of  any 
importance.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  the  inspector  shall  have  a  private 
conversation  with  the  master  or  mistress,  upon  all  he  has  observed ;  and,  ac- 
cording as  the  case  may  be,  he  shall  express  approbation,  give  them  advice,  ad- 
monish, or  censure  them,  upon  what  he  may  have  seen  and  heard.  Every 
school  inspector  shall  keep  notes  of  all  remarks  and  observations  which  he  shall 
have  made  in  the  course  of  his  visits,  to  be  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided. 

Art.  7.  In  his  visits  to  the  other  schools,  the  inspector  shall  not  communi- 
cate to  the  master  the  remarks  and  retiections  he  may  have  had  occasion  to  note 
down,  but  fhall  with  duo  di.sfretion  communicate  them  either  to  the  local  board 
or  to  the  particular  parties  intrus«ted  with  their  superintendence,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  school. 

Art.  8.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  in  which  the  in- 
spectors may  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  or  cooperation  of  the  civil  power, 
they  shall  apply  to  the  local  authoritie.**,  either  provincial  or  national,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  business. 

Aur.  9.  They  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  improve  the  school-rooms;  to 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets;  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes  of  the  masters;  and  to  the 
schools  being  kept  open  and  attended  without  interruption,  as  much  as  possible, 
during  The  whole  year.  They  shall  for  that  purpose  make  the  necessary  repre- 
sentations 10  the  constituted  authorities,  or  to  the  persons  who  have  power  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  that  end;  conforming,  moreover,  in  all  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  present  and  the  preceding  Article,  to  what  has  been 
declared  in  Art.  5,  of  the  law. 

Art.  10.  They  shall  take  care  that  before  any  master  enters  upon  his  oflSce, 
lie  ho  provided  with  the  required  license  of  appointment,  and  they  shall  require 
him  to  produce  at  the  same  time  the  documents  which  were  neces.«ary  for  ob- 
taining tlie  special  nomination.  As  regards  the  annual  renewal  of  the  patent, 
the  j)ersons  appointed  by  the  law  for  that  purpose  shall  look  after  it.* 

Art.  11.  Although  every  school  inspector  be  authorized  in  the  cases,  and  in 
the  manner  provided  by  Art.  9,  of  Regulation  A.,  to  depute  the  local  inspection 
of  one  or  more  schools  to  one  or  mOre  persons,  he  shall  nevetheless  be  held 
fully  responsible  for  those  schools  and  for  the  education  which  is  given  in  them, 
lie  shall  be  bound  to  fulfill  in  person  the  essential  duties  of  his  office  as  regards 
those  schools.  The  appointment  of  the  local  inspectors  is  merely  to  aid  and  re- 
lieve him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Art.  12.  Being  a  member  of  every  local  school  board  established  in  his  dis- 

*  Long  ■inc«  become  obsolete. 
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trict,  the  inspector  must  receive  notice  of  all  their  meetings,  and  he  must  attend 
them  as  oHen  as  possible,  and  especially  on  those  occasions  when  candidates  are^ 
to  be  examined. 

He  shall  have  access  to  all  the  schools  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  local 
boarcfe,  but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  preside  at  those  meetings  in  virtue  of  hia 
office,  nor  shall  he,  conjointly  with  the  other  members,  take  part  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  an}^  section  or  number  of  schools  in  the  place,  which  are  confided  to  th» 
personal  inspection  of  an  individual  of  the  board. 

.The  other  members  of  the  local  boards  shall  possess  the  same  powers  of  in- 
spection over  the  primary  schools  in  the  place,  each  in  his  particular  section,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  duties  of  inspection  are  intrusted  individually  to  the 
school  inspectors  in  those  situations  where  no  local  boards  exist;  so  that  every- 
thing contained  in  the  first  nine  articles  of  the  present  regulation  concerning 
school  inspectors  shall  apply  to  the  members  of  the  local  boards,  subject  only  ta 
the  alterations  that  the  different  circumstances  require. 

Art.  13.  The  inspector  shall  endeavor,  by  all  suitable  means,  and  particu 
larly  by  friendly  communications  with  the  local  inspectors,  and  with  the  diffei 
ent  members  of  the  local  school  boards  established  in  his  district,  to  have  th<» 
earliest  and  most  correct  information  of  all  changes,  and  of  all  events  of  im« 
portance  respecting  the  primary  schools,  which  may  occur  in  any  part  of  his 
district;  or  of  any  thing  relating  to  vacancies  in  the  office  of  teacher,  either  by 
death,  resignation,  or  other  cause.  He  shall  inform  himself  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  schools ;  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong ;  of  the  emoluments ;  of  the  con* 
ditions  attached  to  the  situations;  as  also  the  names,  qualifications,  rank  and 
talents  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  received  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  vacancies  throughout  his  district. 

Art.  14.  The  inspector  shall  send  monthly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tht 
Home  Department,  an  accurate  report  of  all  vacancies  in  the  office  of  teacher, 
and  of  all  new  appointments,  (except  what  concerns  the  schools  for  children  of 
tender  age,)  and  of  every  detail  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  in  order  that 
such  reports  may  be  published,  in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  thought  advisable,  in  the 
periodical  work  entitled  ''Bydragen,^^  &c. 

Art.  15.  The  inspectors  shall  take  care,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  inspector  in  any  district,  whether  by  resignation,  death,  or  other  cause, 
that  all  the  papers  and  documents  relating  to  it  be  delivered  in  good  order  to 
the  person  who  shall  succeed. 

Art.  16.  When  any  such  vacancy  shall  occur,  whether  by  death,  resignation, 
or  other  cause,  the  inspection  of  the  district  shall  be  carried  on  until  a  successor 
is  appointed,  by  one  or  more  of  the  inspectors  belonging  to  that  provincial 
board,  according  to  a  temporary  arrangement  to  be  made  by  the  said  board  on 
each  vacancy,  and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

The  parties  discharging  the  duties  of  a  vacant  inspectorship  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  emoluments  belonging  to  the  office. 

Art.  17.  The  recommendations  for  filling  up  vacancies  among  the  school  in- 
spectors of  a  district  shall  in  future  be  made  by  the  respective  boards  of  educa- 
tion, at  their  first  meeting  after  the  vacancy  si  tail  have  occurred,  and  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  provincial  authorities ;  and  if  any  circumstances  shall  prevent 
this  being  done,  these  shall  be  communicated  to  the  said  authorities  during  the 
session  of  the  board 
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Art.  18.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  boards  shall  be  held  in  the  towns 
where  the  provincial  authorities  reside,  at  least  three  times  a  year ;  the  one  dur- 
ing^ Easter  week,  the  other  two  in  the  second  week  of  July  and  October.  The 
particular  days  and  hours  shall  be  fixed  by  the  boards  themselves,  who  shall 
advertise  them  in  the  Bydrctgen, 

Art.  19.  Extraordinary  meetings  shall  be  held: 

1.  When  required  for  one  or  more  examinations.  They  shall  be  regulated  as 
provided  in  the  code  of  local  regulations ; 

2.  When  specially  ordered,  either  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  or  by  the  provincial  authorities ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  party  calling 
the  meeting  shall  defray  all  expenses,  at  a  reasonable  rate ; 

3.  When  the  members  consider  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  hold  an  extraor- 
dinary meeting  ;  but  it  shall  then  be  at  their  own  expense. 

Art.  20.  All  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  bound  to  be  present  at  these 
meetings,  and  can  only  be  excused  by  a  case  of  urgent  necessity. 

Art.  21.  The  oflBces  of  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  shall  be  filled 
by  all  the  members  in  rotation,  but  the  length  of  service  of  any  individual  may 
be  prolonged  provided  it  be  with  his  consent. 

Art.  22.  If  the  board  shall  be  desirous  of  appointing  to  the  oflQce  of  secre- 
tary a  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  board,  the  proposal  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  provincial  authorities,  and  •  the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the 
Grand  Pensionar}'.     Nevertheless,  such  appointment  shall  not  carry  along  with 

■ 

it  any  increase  of  the  grant  assigned  to  each  board. 

Art.  23.  These  meetings,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  shall  not  be  dis- 
solved, until  all  the  business  to  be  transacted,  shall  have  been  duly  attended  to. 

Art.  24.  At  each  ordinary  meeting,  each  member  shall  give  in  a  written 
report: — 

1.  Of  the  schools  he  has  visited  since  the  last  meeting,  stating  the  time  of  his 
visit,  and  the  observations  he  then  made  regarding  the  state  of  the  schools,  in 
all  the  difiereut  particulars. 

2.  Of  the  meetings  ho  has  held  of  the  schoolmasters  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  them  respecting  their  duties. 

3.  Of  the  oxaminations  which  have  taken  place  before  him  of  masters  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  of  the  higher  classes,  by  virtue  of  Art.  2,  of  Regulation  B. ; 
the  whole  accompanied  by  such  particulars  as  shall  be  deemed  of  importance. 

4.  Of  the  changes  and  other  events  which  shall  have  taken  place  in  his  dis- 
trict, relative  to  any  school  or  schoolmaster,  since  the  last  meeting,  and  espe- 
cially all  vacancies  of  masterships,  the  delivery  of  deeds  of  call,  nomination,  or 
special  appointment  of  every  degree  and  of  every  class,  setting  forth  the  most 
important  circumstances  connected  with  them :  the  appointment  of  local  in- 
spectors in  places  of  minor  extent;  the  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in  the 
local  school  boards;  the  inspection  of  a  new  primary  school  or  school  of  in- 
dustry ;  ttie  admission  of  any  teacher  of  languages ;  the  drawing  up  of  any 
rules  for  the  internal  order  of  schools ;  the  introduction  of  school-books,  other 
than  those  conUiined  in  the  general  list  of  books,  in  the  private  schools  of  both 
classes ;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes 
of  the  masters ;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  schools  being 
uninterruptedly  kept  open  and  attended ;  any  difiBculties  they  may  have  en- 
countered; the  encouragement  or  otherwise  whieh  the  masters  may  have  met 
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with;  and  tlie  examiuations  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  Inspector  shall 
further  point  out  the  particular  parts  which  he  wishes  to  have  inserted  in  the 
above  mentioned  monthly  publication  Bydragen. 

Art.  25.  From  these  written  documents  and  other  private  information,  as  well 
as  from  the  written  reports  of  the  local  school  boards,  (as  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,)  every  school  inspector  shall  draw  up  annually,  previous  to  the 
meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  a  general  report  on  the  state  of  the  sclioola  and 
of  primary  instruction  throughout  his  district.  He  shall  state  therein  the  rea- 
sons why  he  has  not  visited,  or  has  not  visited  more  than  once,  any  particular 
school  in  the  course  of  the  i)receding  year.  He  shall  state  such  proposals  as 
appear  to  him  deserving  of  attention,  and  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  primary  instruction. 

That  general  report,  together  with  the  ordinary  written  reports  of  the  past 
month,  shall  be  presented  to  the  meeting  which  is  held  after  Easter. 

Art.  26.  In  order  that  the  school  inspectors  may  not  omit  to  mention  in  their 
annual  report  any  of  the  particulars  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  local 
school  boards  or  their  individual  members,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  schools 
placed  under  tlieir  individual  inspection,  shall  draw  up  a  report  in  writing, 
similar  to  that  required  from  the  school-inspectors,  before  the  end  of  February, 
at  latest 

This  report  shall  also  contiiin  every  particular  relating  to  the  schools ;  it  shall 
be  presented  to  a  meeting  of  the  local  board,  and  shall  be  transmitted  atler- 
ward  to  the  inspector  of  the  di'^trict,  to  be  used  by  him  for  the  before-mentioned 
purpose. 

Art.  27.  From  these  annual  reports  of  the  difl'erent  members  ol'  tlie  respec- 
tive provincial  boards,  each  of  them  shall  draw  up  a  brief  and  general  summary 
of  the  state  of  the  scliools  and  of  primary  instruction  throughout  his  province; 
and  two  copies  shall  be  made  thereof 

Art.  28.  At  the  end  of  the  ordinary  meeting  the  provincial  boards  shall 
forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded,  to  the  SecreUiry  of  Slate  for  the  Home 
Department,  within  fifteen  days: — 

1.  An  authentic  extract  from  the  minutes  or  proceedings  of  that  mec^ting.and 
of  any  extraordinary  meetings  that  may  have  been  held ; 

2.  The  original  written  reports  delivered  in  In-  each  member ; 

3.  A  list  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  berp  examined  during  the  sifting  of 
the  board,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  stating  the  results  of  the  examinations, 
and  particularly  the  ranks  which  the  different  persons  shall  have  obtained,  in 
order  that  publication  may  bo  made  of  all  that  shall  be  considered  necessary  to 
be  made  public  in  the  periodical  work  intitled  Bydragen. 

Art.  29.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  meeting  held  in  Easter  week, 
each  board  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded  within  the  space  of  four 
weeks,  to  the  Secretar}*  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  besides  the  docu- 
ments mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, — 

1.  One  of  the  two  authentic  copies  of  the  annual  general  summary. 

2.  The  originals  of  the   general   reports   of  the   different   members  of  the 

boards. 

:\.  The  originals  of  the  annual  written  reports  of  the  different  local  boards. 

4.  A  detailed  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  each  of  tlie  memlx^rsof  the 
proposals  which  each  board  shall  be  desirous  of  bringing  under  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  next  annual  general  meeting,  or  which  it  has  been  resolved  to  lay 
before  the  provincial  autliorities. 

Art.  30.  A  similar  authentic  copy  of  the  annual  general  summary  shall  be 
forwarded  by  the  board,  within  the  same  period  to  the  provincial  authorities. 
All  the  other  documents  shall  in  like  manner  be  laid  before  the  provincial  au- 
thorities, if  required,  or  the  member  of  the  provincial  govermnent  specially  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  primary  schools  and  of  primary  instruction.  For 
that  purpose,  all  tlie  original  documents  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  namely,  the  diflerent  written  reports  of  the  several  in- 
spectors, their  annual  reports,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  ditferent  local 
boards,  shall  be  returned  to  the  member  who  officiated  as  secretary  at  the  last 
meeting,  after  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  have  been  served ;  and  within  the  period  of  two  months  at  the  latest,  after 
their  receipt:  and  these  documents  shall  be  afterward  deposited  among  the 
papers  of  the  respective  boards. 

Art.  31.  The  Grand  Pensionary  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret, 
restrict,  and  extend  the  present  regulation  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  deem 
advisable. 

In  conformity  with  Article  21,  of  the  law,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  present  decree,  the  Grand  Pensionary  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  period 
when  all  former  statutes,  ordinances,  laws,  and  regulations,  touching  the  govern- 
ment of  schools,  shall  be  repealed  and  made  of  non-eflect ;  and  more  particu- 
larly the  decree  of  the  29th  July,  1803,  as  well  as  all  regulations,  general  and 
particular,  which  were  founded  ui)on  it. 

In  conformity  therewith,  we  ordain  and  enjoin,  that  the  present  law  shall  be 
published  and  fixed  up  in  all  places  which  it  concerns,  and  order  that  all  whom 
it  concerns  do  see  that  it  be  fully  carried  into  execution. 

Givem  at  The  Hague,  the  3d  of  April,  1806. 

(Signed)  R.  J.  Schimmelpenninck, 

Grand  Pensionary. 

And,  by  order.  The  General  Secretary  of  State, 

(Signed)  0.  G.  Hultilut 
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The  superiority  of  public  elementary  instruction  in  Holland,  is  attribu- 
ted, by  her  own  educators,  and  by  intelligent  foreigners,  who  have  visited 
her  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  large  towns,  to  that 
system  of  special  inspection,  combined  with  specific  and  enforced  prepa- 
ration of  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  subsequent  gradatioD 
of  rank  and  pay,  according  to  character  and  skill,  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  nearly  half  a  century,  ever  since  the  first  school  law  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  Republic,  in  1806.  drawn  up  by  that  wise  statesman,  M.  Van  der 
Palm.  The  following  extracts  will  give  at  once  this  testimony,  and  an 
intelligent  account  of  the  system  of  inspection. 

Baron  Cuvier.  in  his  "  Report  to  the  French  Government  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  Public  Instruction  in  HoUand^"  in  1811,  after  speaking  with 
special  commendation  of  the  system  of  inspection,  remarks  : 

"  The  government  is  authorized  to  grant  to  each  province  a  certain 
sum  to  meet  the  conipensation.  and  the  expenses  of  travel,  and  meeting 
of  the  inspectors.  The  mode  of  choosing  them  is  excellent;  they  are 
taken  from  clergymen,  or  laymen  of  education,  who  have  signalized  them- 
selves by  their  interest  in  the  education  of  children,  and  skill  in  the  local 
management  of  schools ;  from  the  teachers  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  vocation  ;  and  in  the  large  towns,  from  the  professors  of  the 
Universities  and  higher  gr^de  of  schools." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hickson.  now  Principal  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  in  Liver 
pool,  in  an  '^Account  of  the  Dutch  and  Ger-man  Schools,^^  published  in 
1840,  remarks : 

"  In  Holland,  education  is,  on  the  whole,  more  faithfully  carried  out 
than  in  most  of  the  Gennan  States,  and  we  may  add  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  ^institutions  in  which  Hol- 
land, although  possessing  two,  is  still  deficiont.)  the  Dutch  schoolmasters 
are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  and  the  schools  of  primary  instruc- 
tion consequently  in  a  more  efficient  state.  This  superiority  we  attribute 
entirely  to  a  better  system  of  inspection.  In  Prussia,  the  inspectors  of 
schools  are  neither  sulSciently  numerous,  nor  are  their  powers  sufficiently 
extensive.  Mr.  Streiz,  the  inspector  for  the  province  of  Posen.  conlessed 
to  us  the  impossibility  of  personally  visiting  everyone  of  the  1.635  schools 
in  his  district,  and  admitted  that  he  was  obliged,  in  his  returns,  to  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  reports  of  local  school  committees.  In  Hol- 
land, inspection  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  popular  in- 
struction rests. 

The  constitution  of  the  Board  is  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  there  can  be 
no  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  equal  to  those  whose  daily  em- 
ployment consists  in  visiting  schools,  and  comparing  the  merits  of  differ- 
ent plans  of  instruction.  But  the  power  given  to  the  inspector  does  not 
end  here :  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  is  a  member  of  every  local  board,  and 
when  vacant  situations  in  schools  are  to  be  filled  up,  a  new  examination 
is  instituted  before  him  into  the  merits  of  the  ditferent  candidates.  It  is 
upon  his  motion  that  the  appointment  is  made,  and  u\yon  his  report  to  the 
higher  authorities  a  master  is  suspended  or  dismissed  for  misconduct 
Through  his  influence  children  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity  in  the 
schools  he  visits,  are  transferred,  as  pupils,  to  the  Normal  Schools,  in  or- 
der to  be  trained  for  masters ;  and  through  his  active  agency  all  improved 
plans  or  methods  of  instruction  are  diffused  throughout  the  various  insti- 
tutions of  the  country." 
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M.  CouBin,  in  a  Report  to  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
in  1836,  "  on  the  state  of  Education  in  Holland^"  while  giving  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  school  law  of  Prussia,  in  its  provision  for  Normal  Schools,  and 
the  classification  of  public  schools,  and  especially  for  the  support  of  the 
higher  class  of  primary  schools,  assigns  the  palm  to  Holland,  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  school  inspection. 

"  The  provincial  boards  of  primary  instruction,  with  their  great  and  various 
powers,  constitute,  in  mv  mind,  the  chief  superiority  of  the  Dutch  over  the  Prus- 
sian law.  They  resemble  the  SchtU-coUtgium,  which  forms  a  part  of  every  pro- 
vincial consistory  in  Prussia ;  but  they  are  far  better,  for  the  Sckul-collegium  is 
not  composed  oi  inspectors.  It  sends  out  some  of  its  members  to  inspect,  as 
occasion  requires,  but  inspection  is  not  its  function.  It  judges  from  written 
documents,  and  not  from  ocular  proof,  and  is  generally  obliged  to  rely  upon 
the  sole  testimony  of  the  member  sent  to  inspect;  whereas  in  Holland,  tlie 
board,  being  both  inspectors  and  judges  of  inspections,  are  on  the  one  hand 
better  judges,  in  consequence  of  the  experience  they  have  acquired  in  a  con- 
stant routine  of  inspection  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  better  inspectors, 
by  what  they  learn  at  the  board,  when  acting  as  judges  and  governors,  a  com- 
bination eminently  practical,  and  uniting  what  is  almost  every  where  sepa- 
rated. *        ♦        ♦        •        • 

Kvery  inspector  resides  in  his  own  district,  and  he  is  bound  to  inspect  every 
school  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  he  has  jurisdiction  over  the  primary  schools  of 
eveiy  grade  within  the  district.  Without  his  approval  xio  one  can  either  be  a 
public  or  a  private  teacher;  and  no  public  oi  private  teacher  can  retain  his  situa- 
tion, or  be  promoted,  or  receive  any  gratuity ;  for  no  commissioner  has  any 
power  in  his  absence,  and  he  is  either  the  chairman  or  the  influential  member 
of  all  meetings  that  are  held.  He  is  thus  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  pri- 
mary instruction  in  his  particular  district.  He  is  required  to  repair  three 
limes  a  year  to  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  to  meet  the  other  district  inspec- 
tors of  the  province,  and  a  coni'erence  is  held,  the  governor  of  the  provmce 
presiding,  wnich  lasts  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time  each 
mspector  reads  a  report  upon  the  state  of  his  district,  and  brings  before  the 
meeting  all  such  (questions  as  belong  to  them.  As  each  province  has  its  own 
particular  node  ol  regulations  for  its  primary  schools,  fetrnded  upon  the  law 
and  its  general  regulations,  the  provincial  board  examines  whether  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  inspectors  have  been  conformable  to  that  particular  code ; 
they  look  to  the  strict  and  uniform  execution  of  the  code ;  they  pass  such 
measures  as  belong  to  them  to  originate,  and  they  draw  up  the  annual  report 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  central  administration,  and  submit  such  amend- 
ments as  appear  to  them  necessary  or  useful,  and  of  which  the  central  adminis- 
tration is  constituted  the  judge.  Under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  there  is  a 
hi^h  functionary,  the  Inspector-general  of  Primary  Instruction  ;  and  from  lime 
ro  lime  a  general  meeting  is  summoned  by  the  government,  lo  be  held  at  the 
Hague,  to  which  each  provincial  board  sends  a  deputy  ;  and  thus,  from  the  In- 
spector-general of  the  Hague,  down  to  the  local  mspector  of  the  smallest  dis- 
trict, the  whole  of  the  primary  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of  inspectors. 
Each  inspector  has  charge  of  his  own  district,  each  provincial  board  has  charge 
of  its  province;  and  the  general  meetmg,  which  may  be  called  the  assembly 
of  the  states-general  of  primary  instruction,  has  charge  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. All  these  authorities  are,  in  their  several  degrees,  analogous  in  their 
nature ;  for  all  are  public  functionaries,  all  are  paid  and  responsible  officers. 
The  district-inspector  is  responsible  to  the  provincial  Board  of  Commissioners ; 
and  they  are  responsible  to  the  Inspector-general  and  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. In  this  learned  and  verv  simple  hierarchy  the  powers  of  every  member 
are  clearly  defined  and  limited.^' 

Mr.  George  Nichoils,  in  a  "  Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Laboring 
Poor  in  Holland  and  Belgium,^^  to   the  Poor    Law   Commissioners  ol 

England,  in  1838.  remarks: 

"  The  measures  adopted  in  Holland  to  promote  the  education  of  all  classes. 
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have  apparently  resa<ted  from  the  conviction  that  the  moral  and  social  charac> 
ter  of  the  people,  their  intelligence,  and  their  capacity  for  increasing  the  resour- 
ces of  the  country,  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  trained  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  several  duties.  The  state  ha.s  not 
rendered  education  actually  obligatory  upon  the  municipalities,  neither  has  it 
required  evidence  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  jiojrer  classes  by  any 
educational  test;  for  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  pervades  the  entire 
communiry — it  i^  sought  by  the  poor  for  their  children,  with  an  earnestness  simi- 
lar to  that  observed  in  ihe  more  wealthy  classes  in  other  countries;  and  in 
Holland,  the  direct  interference  of  government  is  confined  to  regulating  the 
mode  of  instruction,  by  means  of  an  organized  system  of  inspection. 

This  system,  however  much  it  may  interfere  with  the  liberty  (»f  the  subject, 
has  certainly  some  advantages.  The  poor,  who  have  no  means  of  judging  for 
themselves,  have,  in  the  certificate  given  to  every  schoolmaster,  some  sort  of 
guarantee  that  the  person  to  whom  they  send  their  children  is  not  an  ignorant 
charlatan,  professing  to  teach  what  he  has  never  learned,  and  in  the  next  place 
it  secures  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  a  much  higher  rate 
of  remuneration  than  they  would  receive  if,  as  with  us,  every  broken-down 
tradesman  could  open  a  school  when  able  to  do  nothing  else.  This  exclusion 
of  absolute  incapacity  is  also  a  means,  and  a  very  })Owerful  one,  of  raising  the 
character  of  the  profession  in  popular  estimation.  With  us,  any  man  cam  be- 
come a  schoolmaster,  as  easily  as  he  can  a  coal-merchant,  by  simply  putting  a 
brass  plate  on  his  door;  but  in  Holland,  (and  the  same  system  is  verv  general 
in  Germany,)  some  degree  of  study  is  rendered  indispensable,  and  the  whole 
class,  therefore,  stand  out  from  the  rest  of  the  community  as  men  of  superior  at- 
tainments, and  enjoy  that  consideration  which  men  of  cultivated  minds  every- 
where command,  when  not  surrounded  by  coadjutors  below  rather  than  above 
the  common  level. 

In  Holland,  there  is  no  profession  that  ranks  his/her  than  that  of  a  school- 
master, and  a  nobleman  would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  command  more  respect 
than  is  paid  to  many  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 
The  same  personal  consideration  is  extended  to  the  assistant  teacher  or  usher. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  position  of  persons  of  this  class 
abroad,  from  their  lot  at  home,  when  we  were  visiting  a  scnool  for  the  middle 
classes  at  Hesse-Cassel.  The  school  contained  200  children,  and  was  supported 
partly  bv  the  town  and  the  government,  and  partly  by  the  payments  of  the  schol- 
ars. The  charge  for  daily  instruction  was  from  Is.  Rd.  lo  5s.  per  month.  The 
children  were  distributed  in  six  classess — to  each  class  a  separate  master  or  as 
sistant  teacher.  We  were  conducted  over  the  establishment  by  the  head  mastei 
or  director  of  the  school,  and  the  first  thing  which  drew  our  attention  was  the  ex 
treme  ceremony  with  which  we  were  introduced  to  each  of  the  assistant  mas- 
ters, and  the  many  apologies  made  by  the  professor  for  interrupting  them,  althoucjb 
but  for  a  moment,  in  their  important  labors.  We  saw  those  treated  as  equals^ 
who  are  in  England  often  estimated  as  only  on  a  rank  with  grooms  or  upper 
servants. 

The  most  important  branch  of  administration,  as  connected  with  education, 
is  that  which  relates  to  school  inspection.  All  who  have  ever  been  anxious  either 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  or  to  improve  its  character,  will  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  frequent  periodical  visits  of  persons  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  education  i5,  and  who  are  therefore  able  to  estimate  correctly  the 
amount  and  kind  of  instruction  given.  Let  a  school  establi.shed  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  be  placed  to-day  upon  the  best  possible  fooling,  if  no  vigilance  be 
exercised  by  its  founders,  and  if  the  master  be  neither  encouraged  nor  stimula- 
ted to  exertion  by  their  presence,  his  salary  will  speedily  be  converted  into  a 
sinecure,  and  the  school  will  degenerate  to  the  lowest  point  of  utility." 

Professor  Bache,  in  his  "  Report  on  Education  in  Europe,^^  in  1838,  to 
the  Trustees  of  Girard  College,  remarks: 

"  The  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  is  particularly  interesting  to 
an  American,  from  its  organization  in  an  ascending  series;  beginning  with  the 
local  school  authorities,  and  terminating,  after  progressive  degrees  ot  represen- 
tation, as  it  were,  in  the  highest  auihoriiv;  instead  of  emanating,  as  in  tne  cen- 
tralized systems,  from  that  authority.     A  fair  trial  has  been  given  to  a  svsteni 
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of  inspection  which  is  almost  entirely  applicable  to  our  country,  and  which  has 
succeeded  with  them." 

The  school  system  of  Holland  consists  of  a  brief  law,  of  only  twenty-three 
articles,  drawn  up  by  M.  Van  der  Palm,  the  distinguished  Oriental  schol- 
lar,  in  1801,  and  modified  by  M.  Van  der  Ende,  in  1806,  and  a  series  of 
Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  state  department  having  charge  of  this  sub- 
ject, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  law  was  so  wisely  framed, 
and  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  spirit,  customs  and  habits  of  th^  people, 
that  it  has  survived  three  great  revolutions :  first,  that  which  converted  the 
Batavian  Republic  into  a  kingdom,  at  first  independent,  but  afterward 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire ;  next,  that  which  dethroned  Louis, 
restored  the  house  of  Orange,  and  united  Holland  and  Belgium  in  one 
monarchy  ;  and  lastly,  the  revolution  which  again  separated  the  two 
countries,  and  restricted  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to  its  former  lim- 
its. During  these  thirty  years,  the  law  of  1806  was  never  interfered 
with  ;  it  could  only  be  altered  by  another  law,  and  when  the  government, 
in  1829,  in  order  to  please  the  Belgian  liberal  party,  brought  forward  a 
new  general  law,  which  made  some  very  objectionable  changes  in  that  of 
1806,  the  chambers  resisted,  and  the  government  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  bill. 

The  following  provisions  will  show  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  law,  and 
general  regulations. 

IX.  *  The  school  inspector  of  the  district  is  authorized,  in  concert  with  the 
local  auihoriiies,  to  intrust  one  or  more  known  and  respectable  persons  with  a 
local  inspection,  subordinate  to  his  Qwn,  over  the  school  or  schools,  and  also 
over  all  the  teachers  ofboih  sexes  in  the  place,  whether  village,  hamlet,  or  oth- 
erwise, and  for  each  separately. 

X.  In  all  the  more  considerable  towns  and  places,  the  parochial  authorities, 
in  concert  with  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  shall  establish  a  local  su- 
perintendence of  the  primary  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  per- 
sons, according  to  local  circumstances,  but  so  as  each  member  shall  have  a 
particular  division,  and  all  the  schools  in  that  division  shall  be  confided  to  him 
individually.  These  persons  shall  collectively  constitute,  with  the  school  in- 
spector of  the  district,  the  local  school  board. 

XVII.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  school,  or 
to  establish  a  new  one,  or  to  give  private  lessons,  without  having  first  obtained 
a  certificate  of  general  admission.  In  like  manner,  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to 
teach  any  other  branch  than  that  for  which  he  shall  have  received  a  certificate 
of  general  admission. 

XXII.  The  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  study 
of  suitable  and  useful  branches  of  knowledere  shall  be  accompanied  bv  an  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  sucn  a  manner  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues. 

AXill.  Measures  shall  be  taken  that  the  scholars  be  not  left  without  instruc- 
tion in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belong; 
but  that  part  of  the  instruction  shall  not  be  exacted  from  the  schoolmaster. 

XXX.  The  provincial*  and  parochial  authorities  are  recommended  to  take 
the  necessary  steps : 


*  The  constitution  of  Hollnnd  is  somewhat  lin^lar,  and  would  seem  at  firet  sight  to  be  founded 
upon  what  ()erha|>s  may  one  day  be  recoenized  as  the  true  theory  of  representative  government,  that 
of  progressive,  intermediate  elections.  Tlie  rate-payers  elect  the  Kiezcr.t,  the  Kiners  elect  the  Road 
or  town  council,  the  town  council  elect  a  certain  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, and  the  provincial  governments  elect  the  lower  chamber  of  the  Statet  General,  or  House  of 
Comroonw. 

The  States-General  consist  of  two  chambers.      The  upper  chamber  is  somewhat  of  a  House  of 
Lords,  but  not  hereditary.    The  members,  fiOy  in  numlier,  receive  2501.  per  annum  for.  traveling  ex- 
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1.  That  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher  (principally  in  rural  parishes)  be  set- 
tled in  such  a  way  that  his  duties,  when  creditably  performed,  may  obtain  for 
him  a  sufficient  livelihood,  and  that  he  be  rendered  as  little  dependent  as  possi- 
ble, by  direct  aid,  upon  the  parents  of  the  children  who  frequent  his  school. 

2.  That  attendance  at  the  schools  be  strictly  enforced,  and  that  they  be  kepi 
open  throughout  the  year." 

REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  THE    EXAMINATION    OF    THOSE    WHO    DESIRE    TO    BECOME 

TEACHERS    OP    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

I.  The  teachers  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  or  grades,  according  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  according  to  the  examination  which  they 
shall  have  passed. 

VII.  In  these  examinations,  the  object  shall  be  to  ascertain  not  only  the  ex- 
tent of  knowledge  of  the  candidate  In  the  branches  he  is  proposing  to  teach,  but 
also  his  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  others,  and  especially  to 
children. 

VIII.  Before  proceeding  lo  the  examination  properly  so  called,  the  examin- 
ers shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  in  conversation  with  the  candidate,  his  opin- 
ions on  morals  and  religion  ;  the  sphere  of  his  attainments,  both  with  regard  to 
the  most  indispensable  parts  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  foreis^n  languages 
and  other  branches  which  he  proposes  to  teach;  together  with  his  aptitude  to 
direct,  instruct,  and  form  the  character  of  youth. 

IX.  The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Reading  fromdifTereni  printed  and  written  characters;  and  whether  with 
a  good  pronunciation  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent,  and  with  a  knowledge 
ofpunctuation. 

2.  Some  words  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  be  shown  to  the  candi- 
date, to  ascertain  his  Iniowledge  of  orthography. 

3.  To  ascertain  his  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Dutch 
language,  a  sentence  shall  be  dictated  to  him.  which  he  shall  analyze,  and  point 
out  the  parts  of  speech;  and  he  rhusl  give  proofs  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  declensions  snd  conjugations. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  write  some  lines  in  large,  middle,  and  small  hand, 
and  shall  make  his  own  pens. 

5.  Some  questions  in  arithmetic  shall  be  propo.<<ed  to  him,  confining  this 
especially  to  such  as  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  which  f?hall  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  dexterity  of  the  candidate  in  calculations,  both  in  vhole  numbers 
and  in  fractions.  Cluestions  shall  be  put  lo  him  on  the  theoretical  parts,  and 
especially  on  decimal  arithmetic. 

6.  Some  questions  shall  be  proposed  on  the  theory  of  singing. 

7.  Different  questions  shall  be  proposed  relative  to  history,  geography,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  the 
candidate  proposes  to  teach. 

8.  A  passage  in  French,  or  in  any  other  language  in  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  examined,  shall  be  given  to  him  to  read  and  translate.  A  pas- 
sage in  Dutch  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  to  be  translated  by  him,  either  in  writ- 
ing or  viva  voce,  into  the  language  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  examination. 
He  shall  be  required  to  give,  dc  improviso,  in  the  same  language,  a  composition 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  narrative,  Ace,  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  acquaintance  he  possesses  with  the  language  in  question,  in  or- 
thogn"aphy,  grammar  and  punctuation. 

penses.    The  lower  chamber,  before  the  Revolution,  consisted  of  110  members,  now  but  of  fifty-fiTa. 
The  provincial  governments  are : 


North  Brabnnt, 42  members. 

Guelderland,        90 

Holland 90 

Zealand, 4fi 

Utrecht 36         «• 


Frieslond !A  meinltem. 

Overyssel 53  " 

Groningren, 36  " 

Dreuthe,  24         *' 


The  members  of  these  provincial  f^vernments  are  not  elected  by  the  town  councils,  but  by  the  no 
bility ;  the  town  councils,  and  Kiezers  of  the  country  districts,  nearly  in  equal  proportions.    G«ner«l 
business  affecting  more  than  one  province,  is  referred  to  one  or  other  of  two  committees,  or  provineial 
cabinets,  elected  by  the  members  of  the  provincial  governments.    On  these  committees  one  membar 
sit*-  fitf  each  provinc* 
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X.  The  examination  upon  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate  having  been 
completed,  the  examiners  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  his  capacity  for  teach- 
ing; they  shaH  qaestion  him  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  children  to  know 
the  letters,  figures,  and  the  first  principles ;  then  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. They  shall  then  require  him  to  relate  some  story  or  portion  of  history,  in 
order  to  discover  the  decree  of  talent  he  possesses  to  present  things  to  children 
with  clearness  and  precision;  care  shall  be  taken,  if  there  be  a  convenient  op- 
portunity, and  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present,  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  of  difierent  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  ascertain  more 
particularly  his  skill  in  practical  teaching. 

XI.  Finally,  the  examiners  shall  propose  some  questions  upon  the  principles 
to  be  followed  in  rewards  and  punishments;  as  also  in  general  on  the  best  meth- 
ods to  be  adopted,  not  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
children,  but  most  especially  to  bring  them  up  in  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
virtues. 

XII.  When  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  examiners  shall  deliver  to  the 
candidate,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  general  admission  as  a  master,  and  has  given 

Eroof  of  sufficient  ability,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  to  the  extent  of 
is  ability;  and  in  this  shall  be  stated,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  the  talents  and  of  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate,  as  proved  by 
his  examination  ;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obtained,  if  it  be  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  and  consequently  such  a  general  admis- 
sion as  shall  ^ive  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  situation  of  a  master,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  Finally,  the  said  deed  shall 
declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  for  which  he  shall  have 
obtained  the  general  admission. 

XIII.  The  schoolmistresses  or  teachers  of  languages  who  shall  have  passed 
an  examination,  and  have  given  sufficient  proofs  of  their  ability,  shall  also  re- 
ceive a  deed  which  shall  contain,  besides  a  declaration  of  the  extent  and  amount 
of  their  acquirements  and  talents,  as  proved  by  the  examination,  a  general  ad- 
mission either  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress  or  teacher  of  languages.  That 
deed  shall  moreover  expressly  declare  the  branches  of  study  and  the  languages 
which  the  person  examined  shall  be  entitled  to  teach. 

XIV.  All  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  articles  shall  be  alike 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  republic,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  form. 
If  they  are  issued  by  a  provincial  board  of  education,  they  shall  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  seal  of  the  board  shall  be  affixed  to  them. 
The  deeds  issued  by  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  signed  by  the  in- 
spector only,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

XV.  The  certificates  for  the  first  and  second  class,  issued  by  a  provincial 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  them  to  be  masters  in  all  primal^  schools, 

fmblic  as  well  as  private,  of  the  two  classes,  in  all  places  throughout  the  repub- 
ic,  without  exception  ;  whereas  the  deeds  issued  by  a  local  board  shall  confer 
no  privilege  beyond  that  locality. 

XVI.  The  certificates  for  the  third  class,  as  well  as  those  for  the  fourth  or 
lowest  class,  shall  confer  the  privilege  of  becoming  teachers,  except  in  schools 
established  in  places  whose  wants  are  proportioned  to  the  rank  ana  capacity  of 
such  masters,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
board. 

XVII.  In  order  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  two  preceding  articles 
may  be  more  easily  carried  into  effect,  the  schools  in  small  towns  and  less  con- 
siderable places,  more  fully  described  in  Art.  9  of  regulation  A,  shall  be  classed 
by  the  different  inspectors  and  by  the  provincial  boards,  into  higher,  middle, 
and  lower  schools,  upon  a  principle  hereafker  provided.  This  classification, 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provincial  autnorities  for  approval,  shall  be 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  principal  school  falling  into  the  hands 
of  incompetent  masters;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  the  power  of  placing 
a  very  able  master  over  the  smallest  school. 

XV  III.  In  the  towns  or  places  of  greatest  importance,  no  master  of  the  fourth 
or  lowest  class  shall  be  eligible  to  either  a  public  or  a  private  school.  The 
local  boards  are  even  recommended  to  take  care,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the 
tuition  in  the  schools  ot'  their  towns  shall  not  be  entrusted  to  any  other  than 
masfers  of  the  first  or  second  class. 

XXI V.  A  list  containing  the  name,  the  rank,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  ol 
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the  abiliiies  ol  each  of  those  who  shall  have  obtained  deeds  of  general  admis- 
sion as  master,  mistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  shall  be  published  in  ihe  peri- 
odical work  entitled  '  Bydragen  tot  den  fetaat,'  &c.,  (whicl?  is  still  pub- 
lished.)" 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  series  of  ex- 
aminations of  this  character,  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  qualified 
judges,  must  produce  a  class  of  teachers  for  the  work  of  primary  instruc- 
tion unequaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  the  soul  of  the  whole 
system  is  inspection,  or  in  other  words,  active  and  vigilant  superintend- 
ence.— intelligent  direction,  and  real  responsibility, — all  of  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  system  of  inspection  carried  out  in  Holland.  Without 
mepection  there  can  be  no  competent  tribunal  for  the  examination  ot 
teachers ;  without  inspection,  local  school  committees  and  conductors  of 
schools  would  be  irresponsible  to  public  opinion,  inert  and  negligent ; 
without  inspection  there  would  be  no  person  constantly  at  hand  sufficiently 
informed  upon  the  state  of  education  to  suggest  the  measures  required 
for  the  promotion  of  its  objects;  without  inspection  there  would  be  no  dif- 
fusion of  new  ideas,  no  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  no  rivalry 
in  improvement,  no  progress.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  duties  of  inspection  are  provided  for. 

REGULATIONS    FOR    SCHOOL   INSPECTORS,    AND   FOR   THE   BOARDS    OP    EDUCATION    IN 

THE    DIFFERENT    PROVINCES. 

II.  "  Each  inspector  shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  number  and 
situations  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  with  the  slate  of  primary  instruction 
throughout  the  wnole  extent  of  his  district.  It  shall  be  hij?:  duty  to  see  that,  be- 
sides the  necessary  number  of  ordinary  schools,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools  for  children  of  tender  age,  organized  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  also  schools  of  industry.  Finally,  he  shall  take  care,  that  proper  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches  of  primary  education  mav  be  obtained,  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  wants  of  the  different  parishes. 

III.  He  shall  make  it  his  business  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
different  masters  in  his  district,  and  with  the  extent  of  their  fitness,  and  shall 
keep  a  note  thereof 

IV.  He  shall  make  it  his  special  business  to  excite  and  maintain  the  zeal  of 
the  masters ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  at  fixed  periods  require  a  certain 
number  of  them  to  meet  him,  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  other  parts  of  bis 
district,  and  as  frequently  as  possible.* 

V.  The  inspector  shall  be  bound  to  visit  twi/:^  a  year  all  the  schools  in  his 
district,  which  are  directly  subject  to  his  supervision.  He  is  hereby  exhorted 
to  repeat  those  visits  at  different  times,  either  when  a  particular  case  calls  for 
it,  or  for  the  general  good. 

VI.  In  visiting  the  schools  which  are  under  his  direct  supervision,  he  shall 
call  upon  the  master  to  teach  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  in  his  presence, 
those  which  are  in  different  stages  of  progress,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  regulated.  He  shall  also  in- 
quire if  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction,  as  well  as  the  regula- 
tion for  the  internal  order  of  the  school,  are  duly  observed  and  executed ;  and 
he  shall  pay  attention  to  everything  which  he  believes  to  be  of  any  importance. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  the  inspector  shall  have  a  private  conversation 
with  the  master  or  mistress,  upon  all  he  has  observed :  and  according  as  the 
case  may  be,  he  shall  express  approbation,  give  them  advice,  admonish,  or  cen- 
sure them,  upon  what  he  may  liave  seen  or  heard.    Every  school  inspector 

*  In  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  this  nrticle,  societies  of  schoolmasters  have  been  formed,  andtr 
the  auspices  of  the  inspector*,  nt  different  times,  in  the  districts  of  euoii  province,  which  keep  up  a 
rivalry  of  improvement.    They  meet  at  stated  tiiiies,  generally  every  month 
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shall  keep  notes  of  all  remarks  and  observations  which  he  shall  have  made  m 
the  course  of  his  visits,  to  be  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

IX.  Thev  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  improve  the  school-rooms;  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets; to  regulaie  and  improve  the  incomes  of  the  masters;  and  to  the  schools 
being:  kept  open  and  aiiended  without  interruption,  as  much  as  possible,  during 
the  whole  year. 

XVIII.  The  onlinary  meetings  of  the  boards  shall  be  held  in  the  towns  where 
the  provincial  authorities  reside,  at  least  three  times  a  year;  the  one  during 
Easter  week,  the  other  two  in  the  second  week  of  July  and  October. 

XXIV.  At  each  ordinary  meeting,  each  member  shall  give  in  a  written  re- 
port:— 

1.  Of  the  schools  he  has  visited  since  the  last  meeting,  slating  the  time  of  his 
visit,  and  the  observations  he  then  made  regarding  the  state  oi  the  schools,  in 
all  the  different  particulars. 

"2.  Of  the  meetings  he  has  held  of  the  schoolmasters  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  them  respecting  their  duties. 

3.  Of  the  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  him  of  masters  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  of  the  higher  classes. 

4.  Of  the  changes  and  other  events  which  shall  have  taken  place  in  his  dis- 
trict, relative  to  any  school  or  schoolmaster,  since  the  last  meeting,  and  es- 
pecially all  vacancies  of  masterships,  the  delivery  of  deeds  of  call,  nomination, 
or  special  apjxjintineni  of  every  negree  and  of  every  class,  selling  forth  the 
most  important  circumstances  connected  with  them:  the  appointment  of  local 
inspectors  in  places  of  minor  extent;  the  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in 
the  local  scho'»l  boards;  the  inspection  of  a  new  primary  school  or  school  of  in- 
dustry; the  admission  of  anv  teacher  of  languages;  the  drawing  up  of  any 
rules  for  the  internal  order  of*  schools  ;  the  introduction  of  schtol  booKs,  oiher 
than  those  contained  in  the  general  list  of  books,  in  the  private  schools  of  both 
classes;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes 
of  the  masters;  the  measures  that  have  been  taKcn  lo  secure  the  schools  being 
uninterruptedly  kept  open  and  attended ;  any  difficulties  they  may  have  en- 
counterea ;  the  encouragement  or  otherwise  which  the  masters  may  have  met 
with  ;  and  the  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  inspector  shall  fur- 
ther point  out  the  particular  parts  which  he  wishes  to  have  inseited  in  the 
above  mentioned  monthly  publication,  {Bydragen.) 

XXV.  From  these  written  documents  and  other  private  information,  as  well 
as  from  the  written  reports  of  the  local  school  boards,  (as  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,)  ever>'  school  inspector  shall  draw  up  annually,  previous  to  the 
meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  a  general  report  on  the  slate  of  the  schools  and  oi 
primary  instruction  throughout  his  district.  He  shall  stale  therein  the  reasons 
why  he  has  not  visited,  or  has  not  visited  more  than  once,  any  particular  school 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  state  such  proposals  as  appear 
to  him  deserving  of  atteniion,  and  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement  oi  pri- 
mary instruction. 

XXVI.  In  order  that  the  school  inspectors  may  not  omit  to  mention,  in  their 
annual  report,  any  of  the  particulars  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  local 
school  boards,  or  their  individual  members,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  schools 
placed  under  their  individual  in.spection,  shall  draw  up  a  report  in  writing,  simi- 
lar lo  that  required  from  the  scnool  inspectors,  before  the  end  of  February  at 
latest. 

XXIX.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  each 
board  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded  within  the  space  of  four  weeks,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Home  Department,  besides  the  documents  men- 
tioned in  ihe'preceding  article, 

1.  One  of  the  two  authentic  copies  of  the  annual  general  summary. 

2.  The  originals  of  the  general  reports  of  the  different  members  of  the 
boards. 

3.  The  originals  of  the  annual  written  reports  of  the  different  local  boards. 

4.  A  deiailed  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  each  of  the  members,  of  the 
proposals  which  each  board  shall  be  desirous  of  bringing  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  next  annual  general  meeting,  or  which  it  has  been  resolved  to  lav 
before  the  provincial  authorities." 
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BEOULATlONa  RESPECTING  THE   GENERAL  ORDER  TO   BE    OBSERVED  IN  THE  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

I.  **  The  primary  schools  shall  be  open  without  intermission  the  whole  year, 
except  during  the  times  fixed  for  the  holidays. 

II.  During  the  whole  lime  devoted  to  the  lessons,  the  master  shall  be  present 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  he  shall  not  be  engaged  in  anv  thing  wnich  is 
unconnected  with  the  teaching,  nor  absent  himself  from  school,  except  for  rea- 
sons of  absolute  necessity. 

III.  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pupils  do  not  unnecessarily  go  out  ot 
school ;  and  especially  that  they  be  quiet  and  attentive;  and,  when  in  the  play- 
ground, that  they  always  conduct  themselves  in  a  peaceable,  respectable,  and 
modest  manner. 

IV.  When  the  number  of  pupils  shall  exceed  seventy,  measures  shall  be 
taken  for  providing  a  second  master  or  an  under  master. 

V.  The  pupils  shall  be  entered,  as  much  as  possible,  at  fixed  terms  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

VI.  At  the  opening  and  at  the  breaking  up  of  each  class,  a  Christian  prayer, 
solemn,  short,  and  suitable  to  the  occasion,  shall  be  said  daily  or  weekly.  At 
the  same  time,  a  hymn,  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  may  be  sune:. 

VII.  The  pupils  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  shall  have 
its  distinct  place;  and  on  every  occasion  when  the  school  meets,  each  shall 
receive  the  instruction  that  belongs  to  it. 

VIII.  The  instruction  shall  be  communicated  simultaneously  to  all  the  pu- 
pils in  the  same  class ;  and  the  master  shall  take  care  that,  during  that  time, 
the  pupils  in  the  two  other  classes  are  usefully  employed. 

Ia.  The  instruction  in  the  different  classes,  and  in  the  different  branches 
taught,  shall  be  as  much  as  possible  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  black  board. 

X.  When  the  master  shall  think  it  advisable,  he  shall  reward  the  most  ad- 
vanced pupils  by  employing  them  to  teach  some  parts  of  the  lessons  to  the 
beginners. 

A.I.  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pupils  be  at  all  times  clean  in  their 
dress,  well  washed  and  combed,  and  he  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  ever}'  thing  that  may  contribute  to  their  health. 

XII.  The  school-rooms  shall  be  at  all  times  kept  in  proper  order;  for  that 
purpose  they  shall  be  ventilated  in  the  intervals  of  school  nours,  and  cleaned 
out  twice  a  week. 

XIII.  An  examination  of  each  school  shall  take  place  at  least  once  a  year. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  pupils  of  a  lower  class  shall  oe  passed  to  a  higher;  and 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  rewards  shall  be  given  to  those  who  have 
<listinguished  themselves  by  their  application  and  good  conduct. 

XIV.  When  a  pupil  at  the  end  oi  the  course  of  study  shall  leave  the  school, 
if  he  shall  have  distinguished  himself  by  the  progress  he  has  made  and  by  his 

j^ood  conduct,  a  certificate  of  honor  shall  be  presented  to  him. 

XV.  A  code  of  regulations  shall  be  drawn  up  for  each  particular  school,  and 
iUhfs,  whether  written  or  printed,  shall  be  pasted  on  aboard,  hung  up  in  the  room. 
..and  from  time  to  time  read  and  explained  by  the  master. 

XVI.  The  said  codes  shall  be  issued  by  the  authorities  over  each  school ; 
'.  their  object  shall  be,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  teaching  and  how  these  shall  be 
k divided  among  the  three  classes." 

As  the  masters  were  prohibited  from  leaching  any  particular  religious 
doctrine  in  the  schools,  the  government,  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  dififerent 
ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  country,  inviting  them  to  take  upon  them- 
selves, out  of  school  hours,  the  whole  instruction  of  the  young,  either  by 
properly-arranged  lessons  in  the  catechism,  or  by  any  other  means.  An- 
swers were  returned  from  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  and 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  assenting  to  the  separation  of  doctrinal  from 
the  other  instruction  of  the  schools,  and  pledging  themselves  to  extend 
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the  former  through  their  ministers  of  the  different  religious  communions. 
On  the  reception  of  these  answers,  the  government  authorized  the  pro 
vinciai  boards  of  education : 

"To  exhort  all  schoolmasters  to  hand  a  complete  list,  every  six  months, 
of  the  names  and  residences  of  their  pupils  belonging  to  any  religious 
communion  to  such  as  should  apply  for  it ;  and  to  take  care  that  their 
pupils  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  provided  for  them. 

To  invite  the  governors  of  orphan  asylums  and  workhouses  and  simi- 
lar establishments,  to  second  the  measures  which  the  authorities  of  the 
communion  shall  take  in  reference  to  religious  instruction. 

To  exhort  the  school  inspectors,  and  through  them  the  local  school 
boards,  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  consistories  and  minis- 
ters  in  their  efforts  to  give  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  so 
long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  their  special  province,  and  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  the  schools  or  the  authority  of  the  persons  in- 
trusted with  their  management  by  the  government." 

Thus  did  the  Batavian  Republic  provide  that  the  children  should  be 
prepared  for  *'  the  exercise  of  all  the  social  and  Christian  virtues  ;^^  well 
knowing,  that  if  the  schools  did  no  more  than  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  world,  there  might  be  profound  ignorance  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful,  and  of  the  true  destiny  of  human  nature. 

On  the  practical  operation  of  the  provisions  for  religious  and  moral 
education,  we  adduce  the  following  testimony.    Mr.  Kay  remarks — 

The  law  of  1801  proolaims,  as  the  great  end  of  all  instruction,  the  exercise  of 
the  social  and  Christian  virtues.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  law  of  Prussia 
and  France ;  but  it  differs  from  the  law  of  these  countries  in  the  way  by  which  it 
attempts  to  attain  this  end.  In  France,  and  all  the  German  countries,  the  schools 
are  the  auxiliaries,  so  to  speak,  of  the  churches ;  for,  whilst  the  schools  are  open 
to  all  seots,  yet  the  teacher  is  a  man  trained  up  in  the  particular  doctrines  of  tlie 
majority  of  his  pupils,  and  required  to  teach  those  doctrines  during  certain  hours, 
the  children  who  differ  from  him  in  religious  belief,  being  pennitted  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  religious  lessons,  on  condition  that  their  parents  provided 
elsewhere  for  their  religious  instruction.  But,  in  Holland,  the  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  give  religious  instruotaon  to  all  ibe  children,  and  to  avoid  most  carefully 
touching  on  any  of  the  grounds  of  controversy  between  the  different  sects. 

Mr.  Nicholls  says :  '*  As  respects  religion,  the  population  of  Holland  is  divided, 
in  about  equal  proportions,  into  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Protestants  of  the  re- 
formed Calvinistie  Church ;  and  the  ministers  of  each  are  supported  by  the  state. 
The  schools  contain,  without  distinction,  the  children  of  every  sect  of  Christians. 
The  religious  and  moral  instruction  afR)rded  to  the  children  is  taken  from  the 
pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  whole  course  of  education  is  mingled  with  a  frequent 
reference  to  the  great  general  evidenoes  of  revelation.  Biblical  history  is  taught^ 
not  as  a  dry  narration  of  facts,  but  as  a  store-house  of  truths,  calculated  to  influ- 
ence the  affections,  to  correct  and  elevate  the  manners,  and  to  inspire  sentiments 
of  devotion  and  virtue.  The  great  principles  and  truths  of  Christianity,  in  which 
all  are  agreed,  are  likewise  carefully  inculcated  ;  but  those  points,  which  are  the 
subjects  of  difR*rence  and  religious  controversy,  form  no  part  of  the  instructions  of 
the  schools.  This  department  of  religious  teaching  is  confided  to  the  ministers  of 
each  persuasion,  who  discharge  this  portion  of  their  duties  out  of  school;  but 
within  the  schools  the  common  ground  of  instruction  is  faithfully  preserved,  and 
they  are,  consequentiy,  altogether  free  from  the  spirit  of  jealousy  or  proeelytism. 
We  witnessed  the  exercise  of  a  class  of  the  children  of  notables  of  Haarlem, 
(according  to  the  siniultaneou-q  method.)  respecting  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
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oor  Saviour,  by  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The  claas  oontained  children 
of  Catholics,  Calvinists,  and  other  denominations  of  Christians,  as  well  as  Luther- 
ans, and  all  disputable  doctrinal  points  were  carefully  avoided.  The  Lutherans 
•re  the  smallest  in  number,  the  Calvinists  the  largest,  and  the  Catholics  about 
midway  between  the  two  ;  but  all  appear  to  live  together  in  perfect  amity,  with- 
out the  slightest  distinction  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, so  extremely  interesting  in  itself,  no  doubt  facilitated  the  establishment  of 
the  general  system  of  education  here  described,  the  effect8  of  which  are  »o  appa* 
rent  in  the  highly  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  Dutch  people?'' 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  report  to  the  French  government  in  1811,  says : 

The  means  devised  for  the  religions  instruction  of  all  persuasions  are  extremely 
ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  appropriate,  without  involving  them  in 
dangerous  controversy.  The  particular  doctrines  of  each  communion  are  taught 
on  Sundays,  in  the  several  places  of  worship,  and  by  the  clergy.  Tlie  history 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  doctrines 
in  which  all  Christians  agree,  are  taught  in  the  schools  on  Saturdays,  the  day  on 
which  the  Jews  do  not  come  to  school,  on  account  of  their  sabUith.  But  those 
truths  which  are  common  to  all  religions,  pervjade,  are  connected  with,  and  are 
intimately  mixed  up  with  every  branch  of  instruction,  and  ever}'  thing  else  may 
be  said  to  be  subordinate  to  them. 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  in  describing  a  visit  to  the  public 
school  of  Rotterdam  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  observes : 

Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  Hol- 
land, Bible  history,  and  singing.  I  made  inquiry  of  the  head  master,  if  any  relig- 
ious (dogmatic)  instruction  was  given  in  the  school,  and  he  answered  there  was 
not.  The  children  belong  to  different  religious  bodies  and  attend  tlieir  respective 
clergymen  on  stated  occasions,  for  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
religion.  The  Bible  history'  which  is  taught  in  the  schools  comprises  only  parts, 
in  the  truth  of  which  all  parties  agi*ee.  The  great  regularity  and  silence  which 
prevailed,  the  extent  of  the  gratuitous  instruction  conferred,  and  the  harmonious 
congregating  together  in  one  school  of  so  many  children  of  different  religious 
creeds,  were  circumstances  which  I  could  not  pass  over  unmoved  ;  my  only  wish 
that  the  mass  of  my  countrymen  could  conveniently  have  been  introduced  to 
enjoy  the  scene. 

All  the  children  of  Holland  may  not,  indeed,  be  at  school  at  any  given  time, 
but  every  one  goes  to  school  at  some  time,  and  therefore  there  are  none  without 
education.  This  result  is  sensibly  observed  in  the  aspect  of  the  Dutch  towns. 
You  see  no  bands  of  loose  and  disorderly  children  in  the  streets,  such  as  offend 
the  eye  in  the  lower  parts  of  almost  every  large  town  in  BriUiin. 

In  all  of  the  Dutch  schools,  habits  of  propriety,  cleanliness,  and  order, 
are,  not  only  in,  but  out  of  doors,  strictly  enforced,  as  well  as  prac- 
tically illustrated  in  the  manners  of  the  teacher.  Mr  Chambers  quotes 
in  a  note  the  remark  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard,  that 
'  in  no  country  is  the  mass  of  the  people  so  religious,  showing  that  the 
mode  of  education  has  not  hurt  religion." 

Mr.  Arnold,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  England,  in  his  '*  Report  on  Popu^ 
lar  Education  in  France,  Sicitzerhmd,  and  Holland,-'  in  1860,  says: 

I  have  seen  no  primary  schools  worthy  to  be  mat  died,  oven  now,  with  those 
of  Holland.  Other  far  more  comi>eterit  ohsorver.s  iiave  come  to  tlie  same  con- 
clusion. M.  Cuvier  has  described  the  emotion  of  astoni.^hmeut  and  delight  with 
which,  on  his  first  entrance  into  one  of  thorn,  he  was  struck.  As  he  found  the 
law  in  1811,  so  M.  Cousin  found  it  in  183G:  the  same  fruits  it  was  bearing  in 
1836,  it  had  been  bearing  in  1811  ;  and  for  them  he  expressed  the  highest  ad- 
miration. Such  is  the  present  excellent  situation  of  primary  instruction.  In 
Pru.ssia  it  may  be  even  somewhat  more  widely  diffused  ;  but  nowhere,  probably, 
has  it  more  tJior'ough  soundness  or  solidity. 
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The  following  remarks  on  the  experience  of  Holland  in  attempting  to 
exclude  the  peculiar  teaching  of  different  religious  denominations  are 
taken  from  Schmid's  "  Encyklopadie,  &c. :" 

The  more  decided  the  influence  which  the  removal  of  the  sectarian 
clement  from  the  public  school  must  by  degrees  exert  upon  the  national 
life,  the  more  attentively  should  we  study  the  experience  of  Holland  in 
its  system  of  mixed  schools. 

There  still  exists  so  little  uniformity  of  opinion  respecting  the  estima- 
tion that  should  be  placed  upon  the  regulations  adopted  since  1806,  that 
during  the  last  ten  years,  for  the  first  time  really,  the  subject  has  been 
warmly  contested  ;  and  even  through  the  Groenist  opposition  suffered  in 
1857  a  decided  defeat,  yet  that  event  did  not  decisively  se<ftle  the  ques- 
tion. In  a  contest  like  this  the  more  rudely  opinions  clash,  the  more 
v-arcful  must  we  be  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  actual  working  of  the  system. 
And  should  we  find  in  its  operation  certain  distinctly  marked  results  pre- 
senting themselves,  we  still  are  met  at  once  by  the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
influence  which  the  school  exerts  upon  the  life  and  upon  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  people,  from  the  influence  which  is  exerted  by 
other  causes.  Moreover  the  space  of  three  years  is  far  too  brief  to  enable 
us  to  estimate  already  the  real  influence  of  the  law  of  1857.  It  becomes 
necessar}',  therefore,  to  recur  to  the  results  of  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween 1806  and  1856  ;  this,  however,  will  answer  our  purpose  sufficiently, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  results,  though  more  decided  in  degree,  must  be 
developed  from  the  new  condition  of  things. 

Let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  to  which  the  ordinance  of  April  3, 
1800,  owed  its  ongin.  Prior  to  that  date,  the  Protestant  influence  in  the 
Netherlands  had  possessed  absolute  control  even  over  the  schools,  though 
during  the  eifi^hteenth  century  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  had 
even  here  greatly  declined.  The  deistical  ideas  which  had  become  prev- 
alent respecting  Christian  truth,  acknowledged  no  occasion  for  the  life 
which  the  church  required  nor  for  the  regulations  which  the  church  laid 
down.  The  political  movements  of  1795,  however,  inaugurated  an  equality 
of  rights  to  the  small  Roman  Catholic  population,  and  this  minority 
could  not  protect  itself  more  effectually  than  by  sustaining  a  law  which 
took  from  the  public  schools  their  original  Protestant  character,  and  ban- 
ished from  them  the  catechism  and  all  sectarian  instruction.     A  portion 
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of  the  population  of  the  cities  was  but  slightly  effected  by  these  meas- 
ures ;  instruction  was  here  obtained  in  a  large  degree  at  the  private 
schools  of  the  second  class,  which,  as  well  as  the  many  poor-schools 
(Diakonie  schuler)  of  the  church,  and  others,  still  for  ten  years  longer 
preserved  their  sectarian  position,  and  continued  the  use  of  the  Bible  and 
the  practice  of  Christian  admonitions.  It  was  soon  seen  that  this  equality 
of  parties  existed  only  on  paper,  and  that  the  reformed  church  hoped  still 
to  preserve  for  a  long  time  its  former  ascendancy,  principally  by  its  in- 
strumentality in  the  training  of  b}'  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  teach- 
ers. This  was  also  favored  by  the  indiflTerence  of  the  popular  feeling,  at 
that  time,  to  the  movements  of  the  church,  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
was  on  the  part  of  many  an  earnest  endeavor  to  eflfect  a  fusion,  religious 
and  civil,  of  the  entire  nation  into  one  whole,  in  order  to  render  the  estab" 
lishment  of  purely  secular  schools  in  the  Netherlands  not  only  possible 
but  desirable. 

But  the  principle  that  had  been  adopted,  soon  extended  farther  than 
the  majority  had  expected.  The  development  of  the  matter  was  some- 
what as  follows :  The  Bible  at  first  still  retained  its  place  in  the  commonal 
schools,  and  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1816  that  it  began  to  disappear 
from  them.  Soon  after  the  union  of  the  Netherlands  with  Belgium,  people 
were  generally  satisfied  to  have  the  Bible  excluded  from  all  save  the  even- 
ing schools.  But  when  the  evening  schools  also  were  attended  by  Cath- 
olic children,  it  became  necessary  that  the  Bible  should  give  place  here 
too,  and  it  was  permitted  only  once  or  twice  a  week  to  those  who  desired  it, 
for  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  usual  school  hours.  The 
reading  of  the  Bible  was  to  this  extent  restricted  in  the  province  of  North 
Holland  by  a  decree  of  the  governor,  in  1821.  After  1880  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  willingness  to  adopt  a  better  course,  as  when  in  1836  the 
provincial  school  committee  of  Groningen  directed  in  a  circular  to  the 
teachers,  that  "  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  and  explained  catechetically, 
and  exemplified  by  the  teacher  in  his  daily  life."  In  1842  attention  was 
again  called  to  this  provision — but  after  this  time,  not  the  least  mention 
[s  made  of  the  use  of  the  Bible ;  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinance  was  soon 
afterward  issued  by  the  governor  of  South  Holland,  forbidding  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  **  even  in  schools  that  were  attended  exclusively  by  Pro- 
testant children."  If  any  teacher  ventured  to  adopt  a  different  course,  it 
was  always  followed  by  unpleasant  consequences.  Thus  in  1853  a  teach- 
er in  the  province  of  Utrecht  was  suspended  by  a  decision  of  the  provin- 
cial authorities  **  because  he  had  used  the  Bible  during  the  usual  session 
of  school  as  a  reading  book  to  read  from  to  the  school,  and  then  for  thf 
purpose  of  explaining  what  had  been  read."  The  use  of  the  Bible  in 
school  is  still,  at  this  day,  to  be  met  with  only  in  exceptional  instances^ 
worthy  of  all  commendation,  in  parishes  that  are  wholly  Protestant 

With  Biblical  history,  the  course  of  removal  from  the  schools  waf 
more  gradual.  Opposition  to  thii  study  commenced  in  1830,  at  which 
time    there    were    some    Catholics,    in    South    Holland,    for    example 
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who  made  objections  to  the  reading  of  the  books  of  biblical  history, 
that  had  been  in  use  for  years.  Their  demands  were  not  immedi- 
ately heeded,  except  that,  in  order  to  avoid  ground  for  dispute,  all  expla- 
nation of  the  lesson  was  so  far  restricted  that  the  benefit  of  the  study 
was  almost  entirely  lost.  But  this  was  not  sufficient.  In  1842,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  an  address  to  the  provincial  authorities,  com- 
plained that  the  rights  that  had  been  assured  to  the  Catholic  population 
were  violated  by  this  instruction.  Though  this  memorial  also  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  public  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  yet  it  hastened 
the  desired  removal.  When  it  was  not  done  voluntarily,  a  word  of 
friendly  council  from  the  school  superintendent,  or  from  the  mayor,  suf- 
ficed. Thus  in  a  parish  of  Gelderland,  where  among  some  200  boys, 
there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  Catholics,  this  study  was  given  up  at  the 
request  of  the  pastor.  In  other  places  the  Catholic  children  were  dismissed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  exercise,  and  the  mixed  school  thus  im- 
mediately became  Protestant  in  character.  In  1863,  a  sy nodical  commit- 
tee of  the  reform  church,  in  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  churches, 
thus  wrote ;  '*  It  is  well  known  that  some  civil  authorities,  and  even  super- 
intendents of  schools,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  in  a  spirit  of  perverted  liberality,  have  requested,  and 
in  some  cases,  commanded  the  public  teachers  to  discard  the  study  of 
biblical  history.         *        *        *  Hence  the  Christian  element  in  the 

public  schools  has  become  weakened  to  an  alarming  extent."  Biblical 
history  is  now  to  be  met  with  only  occasionally  in  the  school-room,  and 
when  it  is  made  use  of,  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  history  of  God's  dealings 
with  erring  humanity,  and  as  a  mirror  for  the  heart  and  life,  but  as  a  col- 
lection of  biographies,  and  of  examples  worthy  of  imitation.  The  opinion 
is  continually  gaining  ground  that  this  branch  of  study  should  never  be 
included  in  the  public  school  course. 

Though  this  result  may  be  considered  only  as  consequential,  still  it 
can  not  but  be  deplored  most  seriously,  that  under  the  name  of  the  sec- 
tarian element,  the  hold  of  Christianity  also  upon  the  schools  has  been 
removed,  and  their  condition  in  this  respect,  as  plainly  seen,  is  most  sad. 
As  an  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  most  essential  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  so  their  removal  from  the  schools  is  a  dangerous  attack 
upon  our  Protestant  youth.  The  Bible  has  begun  to  be  a  strange  book 
to  the  great  majority  of  Protestants.  Many  suppose  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  understand  it ;  others,  that  it  is  of  value  only  to  those  who 
are  theologians  by  profession ;  others  again  use  it  only  in  the  church,  for 
reference  during  service ;  the  old  family  custom  of  beginning  and  closing 
each  day  with  reading  and  meditating  upon  a  portion  of  Scripture,  is 
gradually  passing  away.  No  one  therefore  will  wonder  that  more  com- 
munities can  be  found,  where  for  forty  years  nothing  has  been  done 
toward  imparting  biblical  instruction,  than  where  it  has  received  the  at- 
tention it  deserves.  In  regard  to  biblical  history,  we  find  a  sad  degree 
of  ignorance,  especially  where  it  requires  an  understanding  of  the  inti- 
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mate  connection  of  events.  We  may  thus  account  for  the  present  im- 
perfect and  disconnected  knowledge  of  the  simplest  Christian  ideas,  the 
more  strange,  inasmuch  as  formerly  an  intimate  and  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  religious  subjects  was  general  throughout  our  land.  But  not 
alone  from  the  church  do  we  hear  a  confirmation  of  these  complaints ; 
the  preacher  Van  Koetsveld,  writes :  ''  The  principles  of  Christian- 
ity in  our  public  schools  have  been  by  degrees  so  supplanted  by  fiction 
and  speculation,  that,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  school  committees  and 
superintendents,  it  is  now  only  here  and  there  that,  as  a  matter  of  favor, 
they  have  been  suffered  to  remain."  The  synodical  committee  of  1856 
make  use  of  a  similar  expression  ;  "  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  these 
many  deplorable  evils,  lies  in  the  great  want  of  sound  and  thorough  reli- 
gious information,  and  true  Christian  training.  This  want,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  not  only  among  the  humble,  but  also  among  the  more  re- 
spectable, and  not  unfrequently  in  the  well  educated  members  of  society, 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  tendencies  of  our  time."  The 
same  complaints,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  schools,  are  made  by 
that  most  zealous  defender  of  the  mixed  school  system,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Alarum  "  (Wecker,)  in  considering  the  objection  that  might  be  made  to 
his  demand  that  biblical  history  should  be  retained  in  the  mixed  schools ; 
he  thus  writes  in  the  number  for  80th  April,  1867 :  *'  Are  the  teachers  gen- 
erally qualified  to  give  the  desired  instruction  in  the  manner  which  the 
public  school  requires  ?  We  can  only  answer  this  question  in  the  nega- 
tive. Where  can  young  teachers  now  be  found,  who  are  so  far  advanced 
in  the  knowledge  of  biblical  history,  that  they  can  use  it  for  the  purposes 
of  school  instruction  ?  Look  around  you,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of 
the  excessive  ignorance  upon  this  subject,  that  exists  among  our  new 
teachers.  How  can  a  duty  be  devolved  upon  such  teachers,  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  they  are  wholly  unprepared  ?"  And  again  he  says, 
upon  the  same  subject ;  "  We  must  assent  to  all  these  grievances,  and 
mourn  that  biblical  history  is  not  at  this  time  a  subject  of  special  study 
with  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  an  examination  in  the  school 
branches.  If,  however,  we  inquire  what  has  been  done  in  regard  to  this 
by  the  school  commission,  the  sad  truth  is  seen  promincntl}'  conspicu  • 
ous.  The  school  authorities  themselves  unfortunately  share  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  unnecessar}'^  to  require  of  the  teacher  a  special  knowledge  of 
biblical  history,  and  the  ability  to  make  it  accessory  to  a  Christian 
education." 

But  the  effect  of  the  school  law  upon  the  study  of  national  history 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  not,  indeed,  removed  from  the  schools  so 
generally  as  the  other ;  still  there  is  ground  for  much  complaint.  In  the 
reading  and  text-books,  as  well  as  in  oral  instruction,  pains  are  taken  to 
clear  our  histor}'  of  that  which  has  given  it  the  most  of  character  and 
life — its  Protestant  element.  In  this  wav  the  vouth  have  their  fathers 
represented  to  them,  not  as  they  actually  lived,  believed,  and  acted,  but 
as  It  might  now  be  wished,  for  peace'  sake,  that  they  had  lived,  believed, 
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And  acted  Thus  in  one  school,  this  erroneous  instruction  is  given  ;  in 
another,  the  subject  is  omitted  entirely ;  and  almost  everywhere  in  the 
mixed  schools,  text-books  are  used  which  conceal,  or  touch  but  lightly 
upon  what  has  in  fact  laid  the  foundation  of  the  progress  and  prosperity 
pf  our  country.  As  an  illustration  from  one  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
histories,  (Kunivers',)  the  revolt  against  Spain  is  described  as  being 
simply  and  entirely  political  in  its  purpose,  and  the  followers  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  are  represent^  as  a  sect  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society, 
&c.  Others  do  not  go  so  far ;  yet  their  statements  make  upon  'every  one 
the  impression  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  period  in  which  our  ancestors 
ascended  the  funeral  pile  and  the  scaffold,  was  one  of  which  the  pupils  in 
the  lower  and  intermediate  schools  should  learn  as  little  as  possible.  The 
truths  upon  which  the  foundations  of  our  state  rest,  and  which  have  pre- 
served us  from  the  fate  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  have  sealed  an  inviolable 
bond  between  our  fatherland  and  Orange,  these  truths  should  be  passed 
by  without  notice  in  the  mixed  schools ;  they  should  read  only  of  the 
distraction  that  accompanied  the  introduction  of  the  new  doctrines. 
Thus  will  the  Christian  Protestantism  of  the  popular  character  be  weak- 
ened, and,  in  its  place,  in  regard  to  all  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, there  will  be  introduced  a  lukewarm  liberalism,  which  will  impress 
the  stamp  of  imperfection  and  irresolution  upon  all  legislative  measures. 

What  has  been  subtituted  fbr  the  sound  religious  instruction  of  former 
times  in  the  schools  ?  A  conventional  morality,  a  dry  abstract  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  as  testified  by  Visser,  a  zealous  champion  of  mixed  schools, 
and  superintendent  in  Friesland,  who  wrote  as  far  back  as  1821 ;  **In  the 
religious  and  moral  training  of  most  of  the  schools  there  is  very  much  to 
be  desired.  On  account  of  the  banishment  of  the  catechism  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Bible,  many  teachers  have  become 
of  the  opinion  that  henceforth  every  thing  relating  to  the  service  of  God 
must  be  excluded  from  the  schools.  Hence  they  have  introduced, 
in  place  of  what  has  been  removed,  a  dry  compilation  of  moral  precepts, 
which  are  well  adapted  to  train  up  the  children  to  be  theorists,  but  in  no 
respect  to  make  them  practical  people."  And  even  this  they  teach  from 
text-books  prepared  for  the  purpose.  We  have  now  almost  achieved  the. 
result  that  was  proposed  by  some  one  in  1827,  that  upon  entering  a  school 
it  should  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  teacher  were  a  Christian, 
a  Jew,  or  a  Turk.  The  school  prayer  at  least  would  not  betray  the  fact, 
in  most  cases.  It  is  and  must  be  so  void  of  hue  that  many  just  omit  it, 
and  make  amends  by  the  singing  of  a  song  at  the  beginning  and  close  of 
the  school.  Respecting  the  school  books,  pastor  Nassau  thus  wrote  in 
1843  ;  ''  There  is  good  ground  for  complaint  that  many  school-books  pro- 
pagate doctrines  that  are  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  It  is  taught  in  these  books  that  extraordinary  happiness  wil. 
attend  good  little  children  for  their  excellence,  and  evil,  the  naughty  ones ; 
and  that  no  good  act  indeed  is  so  insignificant  as  not  to  bring  with  it  its 
percentage  of  temporal  happiness."     Such  facts  accord  perfectly  with  that 
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false  view  of  the  relations  of  Christian  truth  to  our  daily  life,  which 
prompted  the  following  examination  question,  in  Friesland,  May  2, 
1859 :  "  What  means  would  you  use,  in  case  you  thought  it  befitting  the 
teacher^s  calling,  to  assist  to  the  extent  of  your  ability  in  forming  the 
moral  character  of  your  scholars  ?"  How  nearly  must  the  Christian 
character  of  the  school  be  lost,  where  the  school  authorities  touch  so 
doubtingly  upon  matters  of  the  first  importance? 

"We  can  not  better  conclude  these  remarks,  and  our  criticism  upon  the 
mixed  school  system,  than  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Netherland 
Teachers'  Association,  in  December,  1858,  at  which  time  Hofstede  de 
Groot,  was  still  presiding  officer:  "  the  law  of  13th  of  August,  is  in  many 
respects  a  good  law.  Our  approval,  however,  is  considerably  modified 
by  the  fact  of  its  giving  so  little  security  to  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  If  the  inspectors  and  superintendents  arc  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  those  principles,  it  is  still  possible  that  their  influence  may 
be  preserved, — but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  may  speedily  result  in 
their  utter  extinction." — {Communicated  by  an  Eoangelical  Minister  qf 
Holland,) 
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Wm  William  III.  by  the  Gracs  of  God.  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince  of 
Orange- NaeeaUy  Grand  Duke  of  Luxembwrg,  <jtc,,  dbe. 

To  all  who  ehall  tee  or  hear  these,  greeting : 

Whereas,  We  have  taken  into  consideration  that  (Article  194,)  of  the  Funda- 
mental Law  provides  that  the  establishment  of  public  instruction,  with  due' re- 
spect to  every  man's  religious  principles,  shall  be  regulated  bj  law;  that 
throughout  the  kingdom  sufficient  public  primary  instruction  shall  be  given  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  that  education  shall  be  free*  subject  always  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  authorities,  and,  as  far  as  concerns  middle  and 
primary  instruction,  subject  also  to  examination  into  the  capacity  and  morality 
of  the  master;  all  of  this  to  be  established  by  law; 

That,  in  the  meanwhile,  and  until  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  regulation 
of  middle  and  higher  instruction,  it  is  necessary  to  g^ve  effect  to  these  provis- 
ions as  far  as  primary  instruction  is  concerned ; 

Therefore  We,  having  heard  the  Council  of  State,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  States  General,  have  thought  good  and  determined  as  We  think  good, 
and  determine  by  these  presents : 

L    GENERAL  PBOYISIONS. 

Article  1.  Primary  instruction  is  distinguished  into  ordinary  and  more  ex- 
tended instruction. 

Ordinary  instruction  includes: — 

a.  Reading. 

b.  Writing. 

c.  Arithmetic. 

d.  The  principles  of  Grammar 

e.  of  the  Dutch  languaga 
/  of  Geography. 

g.  of  History. 

h.  of  Physics, 

i.   Singing. 

The  more  extended  instruction  is  considered  to  include: — 

k.  The  principles  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Modern  Languages. 

I.  of  Mathematics. 

m.  of  Agriculture. 

n.  Gymnastics. 

0.   Drawing. 

p.  Needlework. 

Art.  2.  Primary  instruction  may  be  pven  either  in  schools,  or  in  the  houses 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  cnildren. 

The  former  is  school  education,  the  latter  private  education. 

Instruction  given  to  the  children  collectively  of  not  more  tlian  three  families 
ahull  still  be  considered  as  private  education. 

Art.  3.  Primary  schools  shall  be  distinguished  as  public  and  private  schools 

*  Not  f  ratuitoui,  but  libertj  to  itirh  and  establish  and  attand  schools 
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Public  schools  are  those  established  and  maintained  by  the  communes,  the 
provinces,  and  the  government,  severally  or  in  common :  all  others  are  private 
schools. 

Assistance  may  be  granted  to  private  schools  on  the  part  cither  of  the  com- 
mune or  of  the  province  under  such  conditions  as  the  communal  or  provincial 
authority  may  deem  necessary.  Schools  thus  assisted  shall  be  open  to  any  chil- 
dren, without  distinction  of  rehgious  creed.  The  1st  and  2d  clauses  of  (Ar*;. 
23,)  are  applicable  to  these  schools. 

Art.  4.  No  school  instruction  shall  be  given  in  such  buildings  tis  shall  be 
pronounced  detrimental  to  health  by  the  district  school  inspector,  or  insuflBcient 
in  point  of  room  for  the  number  of  children  attending  the  school.  In  the  event 
of  the  decision  of  this  otficer  not  being  acquiesced  in.  the  matter  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  States  Deputies,  after  a  fresh  and  independent  inquiry. 

Further  appeal,*  from  the  decision  of  the  school  inspector  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  States  Deputies,  must  be  made  within  fourteen  days,  counted  from  the 
day  when  notice  of  the  decision  has  been  received  by  the  parties  interested. 

All  those  are  qualified  thus  to  appeal  to  whose  prejudice  the  decision  may 
operate ;  that  is  to  say,  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  attending  the 
school,  if  the  school  inspector  shall  have  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  States 
Deputies.  Pending  the  tinal  decision,  instruction  may  continue  to  be  given  in 
the  building  objected  to. 

Art.  6.  School  education  shall  be  given  by  head  masters  and  assistant  teach- 
ers, head  mistresses  and  female  assistant  teachers,  and  both  male  and  female 
apprentice  teachers. 

Apprentice  teachers  are  those  who,  not  having  yet  attained  the  age  at  which 
they  can  be  admitted  for  examination  as  assistant  teachers,  assist  in  giving 
school  instruction. 

Having  attained  that  age,  they  may  continue  as  apprentice  teachers  during 
the  time  that  is  yet  to  elapse  before  they  can  be  admitted  for  examination.  Ap- 
prentice teachers  faihng  to  pass  the  examination  mentioned  in  the  2d  and  3d 
clauses,  or  having  been  unable,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  provincial  inspec- 
tor, to  present  themselves  for  examination,  may  notwithstanding  continue  as 
apprentice  teachers  until  the  next  examination. 

Art.  G.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  give  primary  instruction,  who  shall  not  possess 
the  proofs  of  capacity  and  morality  required  by  this  law. 

Foreigners  require,  besides.  Our  permission. 

Art.  7.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  Article  are  not  applicable  to — 

a^  The  apprentice  teachers,  as  far  as  instruction  is  concerned  in  the  school 
where  they  are  employed ; 

h.  Those  who  give  primary  instruction  to  the  children  of  one  family  exclu- 
sively ; 

c.  Those  who,  not  making  a  profession  of  primary  instruction,  but  being 
willing  to  be  employed  without  any  pecuniary  remuneration,  may  have  obtmned 
Our  permission  to  give  such  instruction. 

d.  Candidates  and  Doctors  in  Arts  and  Sciences  in  so  far  as  by  reason  of  their 
academical  degrees  they  are  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  one  or  other  of  the 
branches  mentioned  in  (Art.  1.) 

Art.  8.  Any  person  giving  primary  instruction  without  oeing  qualified,  or  in 
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Tiolation  of  the  1st  clause  of  (Art.  4,)  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  punished  with 
a  fine  of  twent^'-tive  and  not  exceeding  fifty  fiorins ;  fi>r  the  second  offense  with 
a  fine  of  fifty  and  not  exceeding  a  hundred  fiorins,  and  imprisonment  for  eight, 
and  not  exceeding  fourteen  days,  cumulatively  or  separately ;  and  for  each  sub- 
sequent offense  with  imprisonment  for  one  month  and  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Any  person  giving  primary  instruction  beyond  the  limits  of  his  qualification, 
shall  be  liable  to  half  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  above-mentioned  punish- 
ments. Assistant  teachers,  temporarily  placed  at  the  head  of  a  school,  provided 
the  temporary  occupation  does  not  last  longer  than  six  months,  are  excepted 
from  these  provisions — (Art.  463,)  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  (Art.  20,)  of  the  Law 
of  the  li9tli  of  June,  1 854,  (Staatsblad,  No.  102,)  are  applicable  to  these  provisions. 

AuT.  9.  On  every  judgment  of  fine  it  shall  be  declared  by  the  judge  that,  on 
failure  of  payment  of  the  fine  and  costs  by  the  offender  within  two  months  after 
having  been  summoned  to  pay,  the  penalty  inflicted  shall  be  changed  into  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  fourteen  days,  if  the  fine  exceeds  fift}'  florins,  and 
for  not  more  tlian  seven  days  if  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  florins  has  been  imposed. 

Art.  10.  Kxcept  in  the  cases  mentioned  hereafter,  the  qualification  to  givt, 
primary  instruction  ceases  for  any  person  condemned  by  final  sentence, — 

a.  for  crime. 

b.  for  theft,  swindling,  perjury,  breach  of  trust  or  immoral  conduci. 

Art.  11.  Any  person  having  lust  his  qualification  for  giving  primary  instruc- 
tion, can  not  recover  it. 

In  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  7th  clause  of  (Art.  22.)  and  in  (Art.  39.)  t  can 
be  granted  again  by  Us. 

Art.  12.  For  the  education  of  teacln'rs  there  shall  be  at  least  two  Govern- 
ment training  schools;  and  normal  lessons  siiall  be  est;iblished  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  bes^t  iirimary  schools  by  the  authorit}'  of  the  Government. 

The  education  of  male  and  female  teacliers  in  the  primary  schools  shall  be 
promoted  by  State  authority  as  much  as  possible. 

Art.  13.  From  every  decision  taken  by  the  States  Deputies  in  virtue  of  this 
law,  an  appeal  lies  to  Ts. 

Art.  14.  Tiie  provisions  of  this  law  concerning  male  teachers  are  likewise 
applicable  to  female  teachers,  as  far  as  it  does  not  contain  ^ny  exceptions  for 
the  latter. 

Art.  15.  This  law  is  not  applicable  ; — 

a.  To  those  who  give  instruction  exclusively  in  one  of  the  branches  mentioned 
in  the  dnsses  marked  i,  n,  0,  and  p,  of  (Art.  1,)  and  to  the  schools  destined  for 
those  purposes. 

b.  To  military  instructors  and  the  instruction  given  by  them  to  military  men. 

II.    PUBLIC   IN8TRUOTION. 

1.  Schools. 

Arf.  1G.  In  every  commune,  primary  instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  certain 
number  of  schools,  sufficient  for  the  number  and  requirements  of  the  popular 
tion,  and  open  to  any  children,  without  distinction  of  religious  creed. 

The  instruction  shall  include  at  least  the  branches  classed  from  a,  to  i,  in 
<Art.  1.)  Wherever  any  want  exists  of  extension,  such  being  practicable,  all 
i,he  branches  classed  from  ^  to  p,  in  (Art.  1,)  or  one  or  more  of  them,  shall  be 
included  in  the  instruction. 
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Two  or  more  adjoining  communes  may,  in  conformity  with  (Art  121,)  of  the 
Law  of  June  29,  1851,  (Staatsblad,  No.  85,)  join  in  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  united  schools. 

Art.  17.  The  council  of  the  commune,  shall  fix  the  number  of  schools.  Its 
resolution  shall  be  communicated  to  the  States  Deputies. 

If  the  States  Deputies  think  the  number  insufficient,  they  shall  order  au 
augmentation. 

If  it  shall  appear  insufficient  to  Us,  an  augmentation  may  be  ordered  by  Us. 

The  extension  of  instruction  mentioned  in  the  (2d  clause  of  the  last  Article,) 
shall  be  established  in  the  same  way. 

2.   Teachers. 

Art.  18.  If  the  number  of  pupils  in  one  school  shall  exceed  seventy,  the 
head-master  shall  be  assisted  by  one  apprentice  teacher ;  in  schools  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred,  by  one  assistant  teacher ;  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty,  by 
one  assistant  and  one  apprentice.  Beyond  the  latter  number,  he  shall  be  assisted 
by  one  apprentice  for  fifty,  and  by  one  assistant  for  one  hundred  pupils 
respectively. 

Art.  19.  a  yearly  salary  shall  be  assigned  to  every  head  master,  besides  a 
house  rent  free,  with  a  garden,  if  possible. 

In  case  no  house  rent  free  can  be  provided  for  him,  he  shall  receive  an  equita- 
ble compensation  for  house  rent. 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  council  of  the  commune,  and  the  teacher 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  such  compensation,  the  question  shall  be  decided 
by  the  States  Deputies. 

For  every  apprentice  mentioned  in  the  last  article,  an  additional  sum  shall  be 
granted  to  the  head  master. 

To  every  assistant  teacher  a  yearly  salary  shall  be  assigned. 

The  yearly  salaries  and  additions  shall  be  tixed  by  the  council  of  the  com- 
mune, subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  States  Deputies. 

The  amount  of  the  yearly  salary  for  a  head  master  shall  be  at  least  400 
florins;  for  an  assistant  teacher  at  least  200  florins.  The  amount  of  the  addi- 
tional sum  shall  be  at  least  25  florins. 

Art.  20.  In  those  communes  where,  on  account  of  their  large  and  scattered 
population,  a  greater  number  of  schools  shall  be  required  than  otherwise  would 
be  necessary,  a  head  master  or  assistant  teacher,  whose  yearly  salary  shall  be  at 
least  200  florins,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those  schools  respectively,  sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  the  States  Deputies. 

Art.  21.  In  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  appointment  of  head  master  or  as 
sistant  teacher,  the  candidate  is  required  to  possess — 

a.  A  certificate  of  capacity  to  give  school  instruction. 

b.  Testimonials  of  good  moral  conduct  delivered  by  the  council  of  adminis 
tration  of  the  commune  or  communes  where  the  candidate  has  been  living  dur 
ing  the  last  two  years. 

Art.  22.  The  head  masters  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  com 
mune,  from  a  list  containing  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six  names,  pre- 
pared by  the  burgomasters  and  councilors,  in  concert  with  the  district  school 
inspector,  after  a  competitive  examination  conducted  by  the  latter,  or  under  his 
inspection,  in  presence  of  the  burgomaster  and  councilors,  or  of  a  deputation 
Ox)m  their  body,  and  of  the  local  committee  for  school  afilairs,  or  of  a  deputation 
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trom  that  oommittee.    The  members  of  the  council  of  the  commune  shall  bo 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  examination. 

The  assistant  teachers  shall  be  appointed  bj  the  council  of  the  commune  from 
a  list  containing  three  names  prepared  by  the  burgomaster  and  councilors,  in 
<x>ncert  with  the  head  master  and  the  district  school  inspector 

The  head  masters  and  assistant  teachers  may  be  suspended  by  the  burgomas- 
ter and  councOors,  after  consultation  with  the  school  inspector.  The  burgomas- 
ter and  councilors  shall  g^ve  as  soon  as  possible  an  account  of  their  decision  to 
the  council  of  the  commune. 

The  head  masters  and  assistant  teachers  may  be  dismissed  by  the  council  of 
the  commune  on  the  requisition  of  the  burgomaster  and  the  councilors,  and  the 
district  school  inspector.  Resignations  must  be  made  to  the  council  of  the  com- 
mune directly. 

If  suspension  or  dismissal  should  be  necessary,  either  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  local  committee  for  school  affairs,  or  of  the  district  school  inspector,  and 
the  common  council  delay  or  refuse  to  proceed  thereto,  such  suspension  or  dis- 
missal may  be  effected  by  tlie  States  Deputies. 

Suspension  shall  never  exceed  a  term  of  three  months,  and  the  salary  may 
continue  to  be  paid,  or  be  partially  or  entirely  withheld  during  suspension. 

Those  who  are  dismissed  on  account  of  scandalous  conduct,  or  of  propagatiom 
of  doctrines  inconsistent  with  morality,  or  tending  to  excite  disobedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  may  be  declared  by  the  States  Deputies  to  have  lost  their 
qualitication  to  give  instruction. 

The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  apprentice  teachers  is  made  by  the  head 
master,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  district  school  inspector. 

In  cases  of  suspension,  of  dismissal,  or  of  a  vacancy  in  the  place  of  head 
master  or  assistant  teacher,  the  burgomaster  and  councilors  shall  provide  for  the 
temporary  occupation  of  the  vacant  place ;  in  the  case  of  a  head  master,  in  con- 
cert with  the  district  school  inspector,  and  with  the  head  master  in  the  case  of 
an  assistant  teacher.  The  place  of  head  master  shall  be  filled  up  within  six 
months  at  least  after  becoming  vacant. 

Art.  23.  The  system  of  education  in  the  schools,  while  imparting  suitable 
and  useful  information,  shall  be  made  conducive  to  the  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual capacities  of  the  children,  and  to  their  training  in  all  Christian  and  social 
virtues. 

The  teacher  shall  abstain  from  teaching  or  permitting  to  be  taught  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the  religious  opinions  of  dissenters.  Reli- 
gious instruction  is  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  communities.  The  school-roomi 
shall  be  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose  out  of  school  hours,  for  the  benefit  of 
children  attending  the  schooL 

Akt.  24.  The  head  master  and  assistant  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  hold 
any  oflBce  or  employment  otherwise  than  with  the  approbation  of  the  States 
Deputies,  after  consultation  with  the  burgomaster  and  councilors,  and  in  com- 
munes of  3,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  with  the  local  committee  for  school 
affairs,  and  in  other  communes  with  the  district  school  inspector.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  carry  on  any  business,  to  work  at  any  trade,  or  to  exercise  any  pro- 
fession :  this  prohibition  is  applicable  also  to  the  members  of  the  families  of  the 
head  masters  and  assistant  teachers,  as  far  as  relates  to  carrying  on  the  pro- 
hibited occupation  in  their  houses. 
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Art.  25.  The  head  master  and  assistant  teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion from  Government  in  the  following  cases  and  under  the  conditions  tliereto- 
annexed. 

Art.  26.  A  right  to  a  pension  is  acquired  after  receiving  an  honorable  dis- 
charge on  acquiring  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  and  completing  the  period  of 
forty  years'  service. 

A  pension  may  hkewise  be  granted  to  those  who  after  ten  years'  service  have 
become  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  their  calling  on  account  either  of 
mental  or  bodily  infirmities,  and  have  received  an  honorable  discliarge  on  such 
grounds. 

The  incapacity  shall  be  established  by  the  declaration  of  the  district  school 
inspector  and  of  the  States  Deputies.  In  calculating  the  amount  of  the  pension, 
such  services  only  siiall  be  taken  into  consideration  as  may  have  been  performed 
as  head  master  or  as  assistant  master  under  this  law,  or  previously  to  this  law 
coming  into  operation,  as  teacher  of  a  public  school,  being  engaged  in  primary 
instruction. 

Those  who  have  not  received  an  honorable  discharge,  forfeit  their  right  to  a 
peasion. 

Art.  27.  The  pension  shall  amount  for  each  year's  service  to  one-sixtieth 
part  of  the  yearly  salary  which  during  the  last  twelve  months  previous  to  an 
honorable  discharge  may  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  payment  of  the  contri- 
butions mentioned  in  (Art.  28 :)  it  shall  not  however  in  any  case  exceed  two 
thirds  of  such  yearly  salary. 

Art.  28.  As  a  contribution  to  the  pension  fund,  the  head  masters  and  assistant 
teachers  shall  pay  from  the  day  on  which  this  law  comes  into  operation,  two  per 
cent,  per  annum,  of  the  yearly  salary  annexed  to  their  appointment.  This  con- 
tribution shall  be  collected  on  behalf  of  the  State,  at  the  charge  of  the  ofBcera 
of  the  commune,  and  accounted  for  to  the  public  treasury. 

Art.  29.  Those  communes  in  which  any  head  masters  or  assistant  teachers 
shall  be  pensioned  by  virtue  of  this  law,  shall  make  good  to  the  Government  a 
third  part  of  the  amount  of  such  pensions. 

Art.  30.  The  provisions  of  (Arts.  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  37, 
40,  and  41,)  of  the  Law  of  9th  May,  1846,  (Staatsblad,  No.  24,)  with  the  altera- 
tions enacted  by  the  Law  of  3d  May,  1851,  (Staatsblad,  No.  49,)  are  applicable 
to  pensions  of  head  masters  and  assistant  teachers. 

3.  Support. 

Art.  31.  Each  commune  shall  provide  for  the  charges  of  its  primary  instruc- 
tion, as  far"  as  these  charges  are  not  imposed  upon  others,  or  shall  not  be  pro- 
vided for  in  any  other  manner. 

Art.  32.  These  charges  are: — 

a.  The  yearly  salary  of  the  head  masters  and  assistant  teachers. 

b.  The  additional  remuneration  on  account  of  apprentice  teachers. 

c.  The  charges  for  the  erection  and  maintenance,  or  for  hire  of  school-buildings. 

d.  For  providing  and  keeping  in  order  the  school  furniture  and  school  booki^ 
and  for  other  school  necessaries  for  the  pupils. 

c  For  light  and  fire  required  for  the  school-rooma 

/.  For  the  erection  and  maintenance,  or  for  hire  of  dwelling-houses  for  th# 
teachers. 
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g.  CompensatioD  to  the  head  masters  in  lieu  of  a  house  rent  free. 

h.  The  contribution  of  the  commune  to  the  pension  of  the  teachers. 

i.   The  expenses  of  the  local  school  committee. 

Art.  33.  To  meet  these  charges  a  payment  may  be  required  from  each  child 
attending  the  school.     Children  supported  by  public  charity,  and  such  as,  though 
Bot  receiving  relief  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  shall  not  be  called' 
vpon  for  this  payment. 

The  council  of  the  commune  shall  provide  as  far  as  possible  for  the  school  at- 
tendance of  children  of  parents  receiving  relief  or  in  indigent  circumstances. 

Art.  34.  The  fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  school  money,  as  well  as  any  alte- 
ration of  such  amount,  or  the  entire  remission  of  it,  shall  be  effected  in  con- 
formity with  (Arts.  232—236,)  of  the  Law  of  29th  of  June,  1851.  (Staaisbladf 
No.  86.) 

The  collection  shall  be  regulated  by  a  local  order,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  (Arts.  258 — 262,)  of  the  «ame  Law. 

Art.  35.  The  school  money  shall  be  the  same  for  all  children  of  the  same 
elass  in  any  school. 

For  two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family,  attending  school  at  the  same 
time,  the  rate  of  payment  may  be  reduced. 

Art.  36.  If,  after  inquiry  by  the  States  Deputies,  and  after  the  report  thereon 
•f  the  States  of  the  province,  We  shall  judge  any  commune  to  be  too  heavily 
charged  by  the  expenditure  requisite  for  suitable  establishments  of  primary  in- 
struction, such  portion  thereof  as  shall  continue  to  be  charged  upon  ihe  com- 
mune shall  be  fixed  by  Us,  and  the  deficiency  shall  be  provided  for  by  the 
province,  and  by  the  Government,  in  the  proportion  of  one  moiety  by  each. 

m.   PRIVATE  S0HOOL& 

Art.  37.  For  conducting  education  in  private  schools,  or  in  private  houses, 
the  following  qualifications  are  required : 

a.  A  Certificate  of  Capacity. 

h.  Testimonials  of  the  same  description  as  those  mentioned  in  (Art  21,)  Let- 
ter c. 

c.  A  Certificate  that  both  these  documents  have  been  seen  and  found  in  due 
order  by  the  burgomaster  and  councilors  of  the  commune  where  the  instruction 
is  to  be  given. 

Art.  38.  The  burgomaster  and  councilors  shall  give  their  decision  respecting 
the  issue  of  the  certificate,  mentioned  under  Letter  c,  in  (Article  37,)  within 
four  weeks,  to  be  counted  from  the  date  of  the  claim  of  such  certificate.     An 
appeal  may  be  made  from  such  decision  to  the  States  Deputies,  or  an  appeal  h^, 
made  if  no  decision  shall  have  been  communicated  to  the  parties  interestect 
within  the  above  mentioned  period.     After  rejection  of  appeal  by  the  StateB; 
Deputies,  or  in  default  of  notice  of  their  decision  within  six  weeks  to  the  panties; 
interested,  an  appeal  may  bo  made  to  Us. 

Art.  39.  Teachers  who,  in  conducting  education  in  private  schoola^  or  in- 
private  houses,  shall  propagate  doctrines  inconsistent  with  morality,  or  tending- 
to  excite  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  may,  on  presentment  by  the 
burgomaster  and  councilors,  by  the  local  school  committee,  or  by  the  district  * 
school  inspector,  be  declared  by  the  States  Deputies  to  have  lost  their  qualifica- 
tion to  give  instruction. 
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This  prorision  is  also  applicable  to  such  teachers  as  make  themselyes  obnox- 
ious to  the  charge  of  scandalous  conduct 

lY.  AUTHOBIZATIOK  TO  ESTABLISH  OR  TEACH  PRIYATE  SCHOOLS. 

Art.  40.  Certificates  of  capacity  for  conducting  education  in  private  schools 
and  private  houses  are  to  be  obtained  by  passing  ezamination& 

Art.  41.  An  opportunity  for  such  examination  shall  be  afiforded  twice  a  year 
in  each  province  by  a  committee,  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  four 
school  inspectors. 

This  board  shall  hold  its  sittings  in  the  principal  town  of  the  province.  It 
shall  be  competent  to  attach  to  itself  assessors,  having  special  acquirements. 

The  appointment  of  the  school  inspectors  and  the  fixing  of  the  time  of  meet- 
ing of  the  boards,  shall  be  settled  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  examinations  shall  be  held  in  public,  except  those  of  female  teachers. 

Art.  42.  The  time  when  the  examinations  are  to  take  place,  shall  be  mad^ 
known  to  the  public  by  advertisement 

Any  person  desiring  to  present  himself  for  examination,  shall  apply  in  dutt 
time  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district  where  he  resides,  or  where,  if  a 
stranger,  he  intends  to  establish  himselfj  with  notice  of  the  description  of  cer- 
tificate which  he  requires. 

He  must  further  produce  one  or  more  testimonials  of  his  good  moral  conduct 
and  his  certificate  of  birth. 

The  time  and  the  place  of  the  examination  will  be  communicated  to  him  by 
the  school  inspector. 

He  shall  present  himself  for  examination  in  the  province  where  he  resides,  or, 
if  a  stranger,  in  that  where  he  intends  to  establish  himself 

Art.  43.  In  order  to  be  admitted  for  exammation  the  candidate  must  havt 
attained  the  proper  age;  this  is  fixed  at  eighteen  years  for  private  and  assistant 
teachers  of  either  sex,  at  twenty-three  years  for  head  masters  and  head  mis 
tresses. 

Art.  44.  Candidates  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  certificate 
of  capacity  as  assistant  teachers  of  either  sex,  are  required : — 

To  read  and  write  well. 

To  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  analysis,  of  the  rules  of  spelling,  and  ol 
the  elements  of  the  Dutch  language. 

To  be  able  to  express  themselves  with  correctness  and  ease,  as  well  orally  ai 
in  writing. 

To  know  the  principles  of  grammar. 

To  know  arithmetic,  in  whole  numbers  as  well  as  in  vulgar  and  decimal  fi'ao 
tions,  applied  to  money,  weights,  and  measures;  in  addition  to  this,  the  male 
■candidates  are  required  to  know  the  system  of  logarithms. 

To  be  acquainted  with  geography  and  history. 

To  know  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy. 

To  know  the  theory  of  singing. 

To  know  the  principles  of  teaching  and  education. 

Art.  45.  Candidates  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certificates 
of  capacity  as  head  mistresses  are  required  to  possess  attainments  of  the  same 
description  as  those  required  of  assistant  teachers,  but  more  advanced,  and  with 
4kpplication  to  their  profession  as  head  mistresses. 
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JLXT.  46.  Candidates  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certificates 
of  capacity  as  bead  masters  are  required  to  possess  attainments  of  the  same 
description  as  those  required  flrom  assistant  teachers,  but  more  advanced,  com* 
prebensive,  and  developed. 

AsT.  47.  Candidates  desiring  to  obtain,  or  having  already  obtained,  one  of 
the  certificates  mentioned  in  the  last  three  articles,  may,  at  their  request,  be 
fhrther  examined  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  marked  from  k,  top,  in  (Art.  1.) 

Art.  48.  The  examination  for  obtaining  a  certificate  of  capacity  as  private 
teacher,  of  either  sex,  embraces  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
(Art  1.) 

For  that  purpose,  equal  attainments  at  least  are  required  as  from  assistant 
teachers. 

Abt.  49.  When  the  examination  has  been  passed  to  the  satis&ction  of  the 
board,  they  shall  deliver  the  certificate  required  to  the  candidate. 

The  subject  or  subjects  of  more  comprehensive  primary  instruction,  in  which 
the  candidate  may  have  passed  his  examination  successfully,  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  certificate  of  capacity  to  give  school  instruction. 

In  like  manner  a  record  shall  be  made,  in  certificates  of  capacity  to  give 
private  lessons,  of  any  other  subjects  of  primary  instruction  in  which  the  exam- 
ination has  been  successfully  passed. 

Art.  50.  Certificates  of  capacity  shall  be  delivered  on  payment  of  ten  fiorins 
for  those  of  head  masters  or  head  mistresses ;  five  florins  for  those  of  assistant 
teachers  of  either  sex ;  five  florins  for  those  of  private  teachers,  either  male  or 
female,  in  more  than  one  subject ;  three  florins  for  those  of  a  private  teacher, 
either  male  or  female,  in  one  subject  only. 

For  the  first  record  (as  mentioned  in  clauses  2  and  3  of  the  preceding  Art.,) 
in  the  certificate  of  school  instruction,  three  florins  shall  be  paid,  and  in  that  for 
private  tuition  in  one  subject,  only  two  florins.  The  first  record  in  the  certifi- 
cate for  private  tuition  in  more  than  one  subject^  and  any  further  records  in 
general,  shall  be  made  gratuitously. 

The  above  mentioned  sums  are  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  meetings 
•f  the  boards,  including  the  remuneration  to  the  assessors.  The  surplus  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  public  treasury. 

Art.  51.  Certificates  of  capacity  shall  be  valid  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Certificates  for  school  instruction  shall  bo  also  viilid  for  private  tuition. 

Certificates  for  private  tuition  also  qualify  the  holders  to  give  instrmction  in  a 
■fhool.  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  marked  6,  c,  and  from  i,  to  j?,  inclusive, 
(Art.  1.) 

Certificates  of  capacity  as  head  master  or  head  mistress  qualify  them  equally 
to  hold  the  place  of  assistant  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  provided  for  in  (Art  20,)  the  certificate  of  assistant 
teachers  may,  under  the  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  Us,  qualify  the  holder  ts 
be  at  the  head  of  a  public  school 

v.   8UPBRINTSNDBK0S. 

Art.  62.  The  superintendence  of  education,  subject  to  the  super  vision  of  Oar 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  conferred  upon — 

a.  Local  committees  for  school  afl*airs. 

b.  District  school  inspectors. 

c.  Provincial  sup'Tintendeiitja.  .^  * 
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Art.  b3.  There  shall  be  in  every  commune  a  committee  for  school  affaire. 

In  communes  united  by  virtue  of  the  3d  clause  of  (Art.  1 6,)  for  the  purposes 
of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  joint  schools,  there  shall  be  a  joint  committee. 

Art.  64.  In  communes  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants,  the  duties  of  the  loca. 
committee  for  school  affairs  are  transferred  to  the  burgomaster  and  councilors. 

In  other  communes  the  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council  of  the 
commune. 

The  office  of  member  of  the  committee  may  be  held  with  that  of  member  of 
the  council  of  the  commune. 

Art.  55.  Every  province  shall  be  divided  by  Us  into  school  districts. 

Kvery  district  shall  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  school  inspector. 

In  case  of  decease,  sickness,  or  absence  of  the  school  inspector,  provisiom 
may  be  made  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Art.  66.  The  school  inspector  shall  be  appointed  by  Us  for  the  period  of  six 
years. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  service,  they  may  be  re-appointed. 

They  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  by  Us. 

Art.  57.  The  school  inspectors  shall  receive  a  certain  sum  from  the  public 
treasury,  as  compensation  for  their  traveling  expenses  and  maintenance. 

Art.  58.  In  each  province  there  shall  be  one  superintendent  (provincial  in- 
spector.) 

The  superintendents  shall  be  appointed  by  Us.  They  may  be  dismissed  at 
any  time  by  Us. 

They  shall  receive  from  the  public  treasury  a  yearly  salary,  and  compensatiou 
for  their  traveling  expenses  and  maintenance. 

Art.  59.  The  superintendents  shall  be  summoned  to  meet  together  once  a 
year,  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  and 
promoting,  under  his  authority,  the  general  interests  of  primary  instruction. 

»  Art.  60.  The  superintendents  shall  hold  no  office  or  employment  without 
Our  permission. 

Art.  61.  The  members  of  the  local  committees  for  school  affairs,  the  school 
inspectors,  and  the  superintendents,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  shall  take 
an  oath,  or  promise  upon  their  honor,  to  discharge  them  duly  and  faithfully. 

The  oath  shall  be  administered,  or  the  promise  accepted,  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  the  local  committees,  in  communes  of  3,000  inhabitants  and  upward, 
by  the  burgomaster ;  in  other  communes  by  the  judge  of  the  canton  whers 
they  are  living ;  in  the  case  of  school  inspectors,  by  Our  Commissary  in  the 
province,  and  in  the  case  of  superintendents,  by  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Art,  62.  The  members  of  the  local  committees,  the  school  inspectors,  and 
the  superintendents  are  empowered  to  report  on  any  transgressions  agamst  this 
law,  or  against  the  further  prescriptions  concerning  primary  instruction. 

Art.  63.  All  schools  where  primary  instruction  is  given,  whether  public  or 
private,  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  members  of  the  local  committee  for 
school  affairs,  to  the  district  school  inspector,  and  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
province. 

The  teachers  are  bound  to  give  them  any  information  that  may  be  required 
concerning  the  school  and  the  instruction. 

Default  in  this  respect  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  florinSi  or 
imprisonment  for  three  days,  and  for  every  fresh  offense  with  both  penalties 
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•united.  (Article  463,-)  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  (Article  20,)  of  the  Law  of  29th 
June,  1854,  (Staatsblad,  No.  102,)  are  applicable  to  these  cases. 

Art.  64.  The  local  committees  for  school  affairs  shall  keep  a  careful  watch 
-over  all  schools  in  the  commune  where  primary  instruction  is  given.  They  shall 
visit  them  at  least  twice  a  year,  either  collectively,  or  by  a  deputation  from  their 
body.  They  shall  take  care  that  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction 
be  strictly  observed.  They  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  persons  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, of  the  number  of  pupils,  and  of  the  state  of  education.  They  shall  deliver 
to  the  council  of  the  commune,  before  the  1st  of  March  in  every  year,  a  report, 
with  their  remarks  thereon,  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  commune,  and  they 
shall  send  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  district  school  inspector.  They  shall 
give  notice  to  him  of  any  considerable  changes  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  the  schools ;  they  shall  furnish  him  and  the  provincial  superintendent 
with  all  the  information  which  they  may  each  require ;  they  shall  afford  assist- 
ance to  such  teachers  as  may  ask  for  their  advice,  aid,  or  cooperation,  and  they 
shall  make  it  their  business  to  promote  heartily  the  prosperity  of  education. 

Art.  65.  The  school  inspectors  shall  take  care  to  be  constantly  and  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  school  affairs  in  their  district.  They  shall  visit  at 
lea.st  twice  a  year  all  schools  within  it  where  primary  instruction  is  given,  and 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  such  visits.  They  shall  take  care  that  the  regula- 
tions concerning  primary  instruction  be  strictly  observed.  They  shall  com- 
municate with  the  local  committees  for  school  affairs,  and  with  the  councils  of 
the  commune ;  they  shall  lay  before  them,  as  well  as  the  provincial  superin- 
tendent, such  proposals  as  they  may  think  conducive  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. They  shall  give  notice  to  the  said  superintendent  of  any  thing  which  in 
visiting  the  schools  has  appeared  to  them  of  any  importance,  and  provide  him 
with  all  such  information  as  he  may  require.  They  shall  deliver  to  the  superin- 
tendent, before  the  1st  of  May  in  every  year,  a  report  on  the  state  of  education 
in  their  district,  with  their  remarks  thereon,  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to  tht 
States  Deputies.  They  shall  heartily  support  the  interests  of  the  teachers, 
promote  their  meetings,  and  be  present  at  them,  as  far  as  possible. 

Art.  66.  The  school  inspectors  shall  have  admittance  to  the  meetings  of  all 
local  committees  for  school  affairs  in  their  district,  and  they  shall  have  consulta- 
tive voice  in  such  meetings. 

Art.  67.  The  superintendents  shall  endeavor,  both  by  visiting  the  schools 

and  by  oral  and  written  communications  with  the  local  committees  for  school 

affairs,  and  with  the  councils  of  the  communes,  to  promote  the  improvemtal 

and  prosperity  of  the  schools.     They  shall  advise  our  Minister  of  the  Interior 

«n  any  questions  respecting  which  their  opinions  may  be  asked.     They  shall 

prepare  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  school  inspectors  a  report,  accompanied 

with  their  remarks,  concerning  the  state  of  education  in  their  province,  and 

send  this  report,  before  the  1st  of  July  in  each  year,  to  Our  above  mentiontd 

Minister. 

VL    PROVISIONa 

Art.  68.  Teachers  of  either  sex,  both  public  and  private,  and  tutors  and 
governesses  who  at  the  time  of  this  law  coming  into  operation  shall  be  lawfully 
engaged  in  such  callings,  require  no  re-appointment  nor  acknowledgment  t« 
continue  therein. 

After  that  time,  any  certificates  of  general  admission  of  the  Isi  and  2d  rank 
obtained  previously,  shall  be  considered  as  giving  the  same  rights  as  certificate! 
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of  capaciiy  as  assistant  teacher ;  those  of  school  mistresses  as  giving  the  8am& 
rights  as  certificates  of  capacity  as  head  mistress :  but  only  within  the  province^ 
or  commune  where  such  certificates  have  been  delivered.  Tutors  and  govern- 
esses who  after  that  time  desire  to  settle  as  such  in  another  commune,  ar*^ 
obliged  to  submit  previously  to  the  examination  mentioned  in  (Art.  18.) 

Head  masters  of  private  schools  of  the  2d  class  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
this  law  coming  into  operation,  who  hold  at  least  tlie  2d  rank,  may  in  case  of 
transfer  of  such  schools  by  the  council  of  the  commune,  in  concert  with  the  dis- 
trict school  inspector,  as  public  primary  school?,  be  appointed  as  head  masters 
of  such  institutions. 

The  provisions  of  (Art.  22,)  concerning  the  proposal  of  names  and  the  com- 
petitive examination,  are  not  applicable  to  these  cases. 

Art.  69.  The  yearly  salaries  of  all  public  head  masters  and  head  mistresses 
in  actual  ser/ice  at  the  time  of  this  law  coming  into  operation  shall,  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  hold  their  places,  in  no  case  be  fixed  at  an  amount  less  than 
the  income  which  they  have  been  receiving  yearly,  at  an  average,  during  the 
five  year^  next  preceding  the  above  date ;  or,  for  those  who  have  been  in  service 
for  a  shorter  time,  during  such  shorter  period. 

Art.  70.  To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  respecting  the  fixing  of  the  num- 
ber of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  their  wants,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  instruction  (Arts.  16  and  17,)  the  assistance  in  teaching  to  be  afforded 
t6  the  head  master  (Art.  18,)  the  yearly  sularies  and  other  emoluments  of  the 
head  masters  and  assistant  teachers,  and  the  additional  remuneration  on  account 
of  the  apprentice  teachers  (Arts.  19  and  20,)  and  the  expenses  of  education 
(Arts.  31 — 35,) — a  term  of  three  years  at  most  is  allowed,  reckoning  from  the 
date  of  this  law  coming  into  operation. 

During  such  term  the  yearly  salaries  and  contributions  of  the  provinces  and 
of  the  Government  shall  be  paid  to  the  head  masters  and  head  mistresses  and 
to  the  communes  at  the  rate  of  their  receipts  for  the  time  being,  at  the  date  of 
this  law  coming  into  operation. 

Art.  71.  Private  schools  in  receipt  of  assistance,  at  the  date  of  this  law 
coming  into  operation,  from  the  commune  or  from  the  province,  and  not  fulfilling 
the  condition  of  the  4th  clause  of  (Art.  3,)  can  not  continue  to  receive  such 
as>ist;ince  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date  first  above  mentioned. 

AiiT.  72.  Pending  a  settlement  by  law  of  the  system  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion, the  provisions  of  this  law  are  equally  applicable  to  all  that  concerns  the 
more  advanced  instruction  in  modern  languages,  and  in  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical science. 

I»  order  to  be  admitted  for  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining^a  cer- 
tificate of  capacity  in  one  or  more  of  these  subjects,  the  attainment  of  18  years 
at  least  is  required.  A  single  payment  of  five  florins  shall  be  made  for  the 
certificate. 

Art.  73.  This  law  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858. 

Saving  the  provisions  of  (Art.  70,)  all  existing  general  provincial  and  local 
regifllations  concerning  primary  instruction  will  then  be  abolished  ;  the  provincial 
committees  of  education,  local  committees  for  school  affairs,  and  committees  for 
local  superintendence  of  schools,  dissolved ;  the  district  school  inspectors  dis- 
miaged ;  and  the  system  of  superintendence  of  schools,  according  to  the  present 
law,  substituted  for  them. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  OF  1857. 

BY  AN  SN0LI8H   SCHOOL  IITSPVCTOR. 


Mr.  Arnold,  one  of  Her  Majesty^s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  deputed, 
by  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  state  of  Popular  Education  in  England, 
to  examine  into  and  report  on  the  state  of  Popular  Education  in  France, 
Switzerland  and  Holland  in  1859,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
Law  of  1857: 

What  coiild  have  been  the  iDducement  to  the  Dutch  Goverament  to  alter  a 
legislation  which  worked  so  well?  Why,  when  the  law  of  18(»6  was  there, 
should  the  Chambers  have  been  called  upon  to  vote  the  law  of  1857  ?  I  pro- 
ceed to  reply  very  briefly  to  these  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  in  1848,  Holland  had  the  disease  from  which  it  seems  that, 
smce  the  French  Revolution,  no  constitutional  state  on  the  Continent  can  es- 
cape ; — it  wrote  down  its  constitution.  The  Constitution  of  1 848  proclaimed 
liberty  of  instruction.  The  legislation  of  1806  had  fettered  this  liberty,  by  re- 
quiring the  private  teacher  to  obtain  a  special  authorization  before  he  might 
open  school,  h  was  necessary  to  bring  school-legislation  on  this  point  into 
harmony  with  the  new  Constitution. 

It  was  asserted,  too,  that  the  body  of  schoolmasters,  satisfactory  as  was  their 
position  in  general,  were  yet  left  too  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  local  munici- 
pality for  the  amount  of  their  salaries;  that  there  were  many  cases  in  which 
these  were  quite  insufficient ;  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  establish  by  law  a 
rate  of  salary  below  which  local  parsimony  might  not  descend. 

It  was  said,  also,  that  the  legislation  of  1806  had  not  determined  with  suffi- 
cient strictness  the  obligation  of  communes  to  provide  schools,  and  that  in  some 
quarters  popular  education  was  in  consequence  sufleriug.  Returns  were  quoted 
to  show  that  the  attendance  of  children  in  the  Dutch  schools,  satisfactory  as 
compared  with  that  which  many  countries  could  boast,  was  yet  unsatisfactory 
as  compared  with  that  which  Holland  could  boast  formerly.  In  1835  the  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  in  school  was  1  to  83 ;  in  1848,  when  it 
reached  its  highest  point,  it  was  1  to  778;  but  in  January,  1854,  it  had  fallen 
to  1  to  9*35,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  yet  lower,  to  1  to  9'83.  The  number 
of  children  attending  no  school,  estimated  at  but  21,000  for  1852,  was  estimated 
at  38,0iM)  for  1855.  For  Holland,  this  was  a  suft'ering  state  of  popular  educa- 
tion.    Many  desired  to  try  whether  legislation  could  not  amend  it. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  were  light  grievances  to  allege  against  a  law  which  had 
in  general  worked  admirably.  The  special  authorization  required  for  private 
teachers  had  never  in  Holland  been  felt  as  a  serious  grievance,  because  in  Hol- 
land it  was  almost  always  acct^rded  or  refu.sed  with  fairness.  The  Dutch  school- 
master had.  in  penenil,  reason  rather  for  siitisfiiction  than  for  complaint.  The 
diffusion  of  ins-truetion  amon^^  the  Dutch  people  was  such  as  might  inspire  their 
rulere  with  thankfulness  rather  than  disquietude. 

Another,  a  graver  embarrassment,  placed  the  legislation  of  1806  in  question. 
It  arose  out  of  those  very  provisions  of  the  law  which  had  been  supposed  essen- 
tially to  characterize  it  and  which  observers  had  the  most  applauded.  It  arose 
out  of  the  imposition  on  the  .schools  oi'a  uoii-deuominatioiial  character. 

M.  Cousin's  convictions  led  him  to  disapprove  an  instruction  for  the  people 
which  was  either  purely  scular  or  not  directly  and  dogmatically  religious;  but 
he  had  not  been  able  to  refu.se  his  testimony  to  tiie  success  of  the  non-dogmatic 

20 
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instraction  of  the  primary  schools  of  Holland.  He  had  seen,  he  declared,  in  the 
great  schools  of  Amsterdam,  of  Rotterdam,  of  the  Hague,  Jews,  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  seated  side  by  side  on  the  same  benches,  troubled  by  no  religious 
animosity,  receiving  harmoniously  a  common  instruction.  But  what  struck  him 
most  was,  that  this  instruction  seemed  to  him  "penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  though  not  with  the  spirit  of  sect;"  that  it  formed  men  "sincerely 
religious  and  in  general  moral." 

This  was  high  praise  from  such  a  quarter,  and  it  tended  to  dissipate  the  ob- 
jections most  formidable  to  such  a  sciiool  system  as  the  Dutch.  It!  in  fact,  ne- 
ligious  training  did  not  suffer  in  neutral  or  non-denominational  schools,  these 
schools  were  inevitably  to  be  preferred  to  all  others ;  for  the  advantages  of  their 
neutrality  no  one  disputes,  and  the  one  supposed  dmdvanti\ge  of  their  neutral* 
ity  was  shown  not  to  exist.  Precisely  on  this  plea  that,  while  the  Dutch  schools 
were  unaectarian,  they  were  yet  truly  Christian,  the  venerable  M.  Van  den  Ende 
upheld  the  system  which  he  had  founded.  "  Yes,"  he  said  to  M.  Cousin  in  1836, 
"  primary  schools  ought  to  be  Christian,  but  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic. 
They  ought  to  belong  to  no  one  communion  in  particular,  and  to  teach  no  posi- 
tive dogma.  Yes,  you  are  right ;  the  school  ought  to  be  Christian,  the  school 
must  be  Christian.  Toleration  is  not  indifference.  I  can  not  approve  tliat  the 
schoolmaster  should  give  any  dogmatic  religious  instruction ;  such  instruction 
sliould  be  given  by  the  ministers  of  the  different  denominations,  and  out  of 
school.  I  allow  that  the  schoolmaster  may  in  some  cases  have  the  catechism 
said ;  but  even  this  is  not  without  its  inconveniences  Remember  that  you  are 
in  Holland,  where  the  Christian  spirit  is  very  widely  spread  among  the  people." 
It  escaped,  I  think,  M.  Van  den  Ende,  it  escjiped,  1  think.  M.  Cousin,  that 
it  would  have  been  more  strictly  to  tho  purpose  to  say: — "You  are  in  Holland, 
where  the  Protestant  spirit  is  very  widely  spread  among  the  people."  I  think 
it  escaped  them,  that  the  religious  teaching  of  tiie  Dutch  public  schools,  a  sin- 
cere, a  substantial  religious  teaching  no  doubt,  was  at  the  same  time  substan- 
tially a  Protestant  teaching.  I  think  it  escaped  them,  that  this  Protestant  teach- 
ing passed  without  raising  difficulties  in  tlie  Dutch  schools,  because  the  rehgious 
spirit  of  the  Dutch  people  in  general  was  a  decidedly  Protestant  spirit,  which 
the  Protestant  teaching  of  the  public  schools  of  course  did  not  offend.  But,  in 
that  case,  the  triumph  of  the  neutral  school  in  Holland  was  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  Dutch  system  had  not,  in  that  case,  yet  solved  the  difficult  problem 
of  uniting  in  a  religious  instruction  genuine  Christian  teaching  with  absolute 
exclusion  of  dogma. 

Events  have  singularly  proved  this  In  1848  all  religious  denominationc  in 
Holland  were  placed  by  law  on  a  perfect  equality.  Protestantism  lost  its  ex- 
clusive predominance.  What  was  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Cathohcs  in  the 
assertion  of  their  equal  rights?  It  was  to  claim  an  exact  and  literal  observance 
of  the  law  of  I8U6.  "The  word  Christian  in  the  law  of  1806,"  sjiid  the  Catho- 
lics, "had  become  in  practice  merely  another  word  for  Protestant;  if  possible, 
banish  the  word  Christian  altogether,  for  of  that  word,  in  a  neutral  school,  par- 
tisiins  are  sure  to  take  sectarian  advantage;  but,  even  if  the  word  remains,  the 
law  clearly  proscribes  all  dogmatic  teaching,  clearly  limits  the  Christianity  to 
be  taught  to  morality  only;  execute  the  law;  forbid  the  teacher  to  give  any 
dogmatic  religious  instruction  whatever;  banish  from  the  school  the  Bible, 
which  Contains  dogma  as  well  as  moral  precepts."  The  law  was  clearly  on  the 
side  of  the  Catholics,  and  they  succeeded  in  having  it  strictly  put  in  force.  M. 
Van  den  Ende's  own  words  to  M.  Cousin,  which  I  have  quoted  above,  show 
that,  probably,  the  Catholics  had  ground  for  complaint,  show  that,  probably, 
the  teacher  sometimes  actually  broke  the  law  by  taking  part  in  teaching  dog- 
matic formularies.  But  even  though  formularies  be  excluded,  it  is  hard  not  to 
impress  a  Protestant  or  Catholic  stamp  on  the  religious  instruction  of  a  school, 
if  a  scliool  admits  any  religious  instruction  at  all. 

No  sooner  was  the  law  of  1806  put  strictly  in  force,  no  sooner  did  the  publio 
schools  of  Holland  become  really  non-denominational,  than  the  high  Protes- 
tants began  to  cry  out  against  them.  They  discovered  that  the  law  of  1806 
was  vicious  in  principle.  They  discovered  that  the  public  schools,  which  thu 
law  had  founded,  were  "godless  schools,"  were  "centers  of  irreligion  and  im- 
moralitv." 
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^he  dissatisfaction  of  this  formidable  purty  was  the  real  cause  which  made 
the  revisiion  of  the  law  of  ISdG  inevitable.  Either  the  government,  while  in- 
troducing into  the  school-law  of  Holland  the  lesser  modifications  necessitated 
by  the  Constitution  of  1848  or  by  other  causes,  must  obtain  from  the  Chambers 
a  fresh  sanction  for  the  important  princi[)le  of  the  neutral  school,  or  this  princi- 
ple must  be  pubhcly  renounced  by  it     The  law  of  1857  raised  the  rjuestion. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  it  been  better  discussed .  than  in  the  debates  which  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  that  law  into  the  Dutch  Chambers.  It  does  honor  to 
Holland  that  she  .should  have  for  her  representatives  men  capable  of  debating 
this  grave  question  of  religious  education  so  admirably.  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  any  other  parliamentary  assembly  in  the  world  could  have  displayed, 
in  treating  it.  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  intelligence,  so  much  moderation. 
These  debates  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  before  said,  that  in  the  upper 
classes  of  no  country  is  tiie  education  for  public  affairs  so  serious  or  so  universal 
as  in  Holland;  they  prove,  too,  that  nowhere  does  the  best  thought  and  in- 
format'ou  of  these  classes  so  well  succeed  in  finding  its  way  into  the  legislature. 
A  most  interesting  account*  of  the  discussion  has  been  published  in  the  French 
language,  by  M.  de  Lnveleye,  a  Belgian,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the  cause  of 
'neutral  scliools:  1  strongly  recommend  the  siudy  of  his  book  to  all  who  desire 
•to  see  tlie  question  of  religious  education  fully  debated.  My  space  permits  me 
here  only  to  indicate,  with  the  utmost  brevity,  the  parties  on  each  side  in  this 
'discussion  in  the  Dutch  Chambers,  and  its  issue. 

Against  the  neutral  school  the  high  Protestant  party  stood  alone;  but  its 
strength,  though  unaided,  was  great.  This  party  is  at  the  same  time  the  great 
conservative  party  of  Holland  :  it  was  strong  by  its  wealth,  by  its  respectabihty, 
by  its  loui;  preponderance,  by  the  avowed  favor  of  the  King.  It  was  strongest 
•of  all.  perhaps,  by  the  character  of  its  leader,  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  a  man 
•of  deep  religious  convictions,  of  fervent  eloquence,  and  of  pure  and  noble  char- 
acter. As  a  pamphleteer  and  as  an  orator.  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  attacked 
the  neutral  school  with  equal  power.  "  No  education  without  religion  I"  he 
exclaimed,  "and  no  religion  except  in  connection  with  some  actual  religious 
•communion  !  else  you  fall  into  a  vague  deism,  which  is  but  the  first  step  toward 
■atheism  and  immoralitv." 

If  the  opponents  of  the  non-denominational  school  were  one,  its  supporters 
were  many.  First  of  all  stood  the  Roman  Catholics;  insisting,  as  in  States 
where  tliey  are  not  in  power  they  always  insist,  that  the  State  which  can  not 
be  of  their  own  religion,  shall  be  of  no  religion  at  all;  that  it  shall  be  perfectly 
neutral  between  the  various  sects;  that  no  other  sect,  at  any  rate,  shall  have 
the  ben  ♦lit  of  that  State-connection  which  here  it  can  not  itself  obtain,  but 
which,  when  it  can  obtain  it,  it  has  never  refused.  Next  came  the  Jews  and 
dissenters:  aci'U-^torned  to  use  tlie  public  schools,  desiring  to  make  them  even 
more  neutral  rather  than  less  neutral;  apprehensive  that  of  public  schools,  al- 
lotted Separately  to  d.  nominaii(-ns,  their  own  share  might  be  small.  Next  came 
an  important  section  of  the  Protestant  party,  the  Protestants  of  the  New  School, 
as  they  are  called,  who  have  of  late  years  made  much  progress,  and  whose 
.stron;j:liold  is  in  the  University  of  Groningen;  who  take  their  theology  from  the 
German  rationalists,  and,  while  they  declare  themselves  sincerely  Christian,  in- 
<'line,  in  their  own  words,  "to  consider  Christianitv  rather  bv  its  moral  side  and 
its  civilizing  effect,  than  by  its  dogmatic  side  and  its  regenerating  effect  "  For 
these  persons,  the  general  character  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Dutch 
.schools  under  the  law  of  18j6,  the  "Christianity  common  to  all  sects"  taught 
in  them,  was  precisely  what  they  desired.  Finally,  the  neutral  schools  were 
upheld  by  the  whole  liberal  party,  bent  in  Holland,  as  elsewhere,  to  apply,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  their  favorite  principle  of  the  radical  separation  of 
Church  and  State;  bent  to  exclude  religion  altogether  from  sch  ols  which  he- 
long  to  the  State,  because  with  religion,  they  said,  the  State  ought  to  have  nc 
concern  whatever. 

The  party  which  really  triumphed  was  that  of  the  Protestants  of  the  New 
School.  They  owed  this  triumph  less  to  their  own  numbers  and  ability,  than  to 
the  contbrraity  of  their  views  with  the  language  of  the  legislation  of  1806 

•  D^bat-  »ur  V Enseignement  piimaire  dans  lea  Chambre*  Hollnn dailies,  pur  Emile  de  La* 
veieye ;  Gand,  1838. 
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That  legislation  was  dear,  and  justly  dear,  to  the  people  of  Holland ;  a  school- 
system  had  grown  up  under  it  of  which  they  might  well  be  proud ;  they  had  not 
generally  experienced  any  serious  inconvenience  from  it.  The  new  law,  there- 
fore, while  it  forbade,  more  distinctly  than  the  old  law,  the  schoolmaster  to  take 
part  in  dogmatic  religious  teaching,  while  it  expressly  abandoned  religious  in- 
struction to  the  ministers  of  the  different  religious  communions,  while  it  ab- 
stained from  proclaiming,  like  the  old  law,  a  desire  that  the  dogmatic  religious- 
teaching  of  the  young,  though  not  given  in  the  public  school,  might  yet  not  be 
neglected, — nevertheless  still  used,  like  the  old  law,  the  word  Chriatian.  'It 
still  declared  that  the  object  of  primary  education  was  "to  develope  the  reason 
of  the  young,  and  to  train  them  to  the  exercise  of  all  Christum  and  social  vir- 
tues." This  retention  of  the  word  Christian  gave  great  oflonse  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  majority.  It  gave  oft'ense  to  the  Liberals,  because,  they  said,  this 
word  was  "  in  evident  opposition  with  the  purely  lay  character  of  the  State ;  for 
the  State,  as  such,  has  no  religion."  Yet  the  Liberals  acoei-ted  the  new  law  as 
a  compromise,  and  because,  after  all,  it  still  repelled  the  introduction  of  the  de- 
nominational school.  But  the  Catholics  were  less  pliant.  To  the  last  they  in- 
sisted on  excluding  the  word  Christian,  because  in  practice,  they  said,  this 
word  signified  Protestant;  and  most  of  them  voted  against  the  law,  because  this 
word  was  retained.     The  law  passed,  however,  and  by  a  large  majority. 

Popular  instruction  in  Holland  is,  therefore,  still  Christian.  But  it  is  Chris- 
tian in  a  sense  so  large,  so  wide,  from  which  everything  distinctive  and  dog- 
matic is  so  rigorously  excluded,  that  it  might  as  well,  perhaps,  have  rested  sat- 
isfied with  calling  itself  moral.  Those  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Christian  were 
careful  to  announce  that  by  Christianity  they  meant  "all  those  ideas  which 
purify  the  soul  by  elevating  it.  and  which  prepare  the  union  of  citizens  in  a 
common  sentiment  of  mutual  good  will;"  not  "those  theological  subtleties 
which  stifle  the  natural  aflections,  and  perpetuate  divisions  among  members  of 
one  commonwealth."  They  announced  that  the  Christianity  of  the  law  and  of 
the  State  was  "  a  social  or  lay  Christianity,  gradually  transforming  society  after 
the  model  of  ideal  justice;"  not  "a  dogmatic  Christianity,  the  aflair  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  Church."  They  announced  that  this  Christianity  did  not  even 
exclude  the  Jew ;  for  "  the  Jew  himself  will  admit  that  the  virtues  enjoined  by 
the  Old  Testament  are  not  in  opposition  with  the  word  of  Christ  considered  as  a 
sage  and  a  philosopher."  The  Jews,  on  their  part,  announced  that  this  Chris- 
tianity they  accepted.  "In  a  moral  point  of  view,"  said  M.  Godefroi,  a  Jew 
deputy  from  Amsterdam,  "  I  believe  and  hope  that  there  is  no  member  of  this 
Chamber,  be  he  who  he  may,  who  is  not  a  Christian.  The  word  Christian,  in 
this  sense,  I  can  accept  with  a  safe  conscience." 

The  Jews  might  be  satisfied,  but  the  orthodox  Protestants  were  not.  In  a 
speech  of  remarkable  energy,  and  which  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
country,  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  made  a  final  effort  against  the  new  law.  "If 
this  law  passes,"  he  cried,  "Christianity  itself  is  henceforth  only  a  sect,  and  in 
the  sphere  of  government  its  name  must  never  more  be  pronounced.  We  shall 
have  not  only  the  neplusvltra  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  but  we 
shall  have  the  separation  of  State  and  religion."  "But  the  Constitution."  re- 
torted M.  Green's  adversaries,  "but  the  Constitution  is  oh  our  sidel"  "If  the 
Constitution,"  replied  M.  Groen,  "makes  the  irreligious  school  a  necessity,  re- 
vise the  Constitution!"  When  the  law  passed,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  and  retired  into  private  life. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  pronounce  on  the  working  of  the  law  of  1867,  for  it  has 
been  in  operation  but  two  years.  There  seems  at  first  sight  no  reason  why  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  Dutch  schools  should  not  follow  the  same  course 
under  the  law  of  1857  as  under  the  law  of  1806,  for  both  laws  regulate  this  in- 
struction in  nearly  the  same  words.  But  the  question  of  distinctive  reUgious 
teaching  has  been  raised;  the  strict  execution  of  the  letter  of  the  law  has  been 
enforced;  the  orthodox  Protestants  have  been  made  to  see  that,  under  that  law, 
a  religious  instruction,  such  as  they  wished,  could  bo  given  only  whilst  their 
adversaries  slumbered — could  be  withheld  the  moment  their  adversaries  awoke. 
The  able  and  experienced  inspector  who  conducted  me  round  the  schools  of 
Utrecht,  M.  van  Hoijtema,  in  pointing  out  to  me  a  private  elementary  school, 
remarked  that  such  schools  had  a  much  greater  importance  in  Holland  now 
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than  a  few  years  ago.  I  asked  him  the  reason  of  this;  he  replied  that  in  the 
large  towns,  at  aoj  rate,  there  was  an  increasing  dissatisfactiqn  with  the  inad- 
equate religious  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  an  increasing  demand  for 
schools  where  a  real  definite  religious  instruction '  was  given.  He  added  that 
this  was  a  grave  state  of  things;  that  in  fds  opinion  it  was  very  undesirable 
that  the  schools  of  the  State,  with  their  superior  means  of  efficiency,  should  not 
retain  the  education  of  the  people  ;*  that  Government  would  probably  be  driven 
to  do  something  in  order  to  try  to  remove  the  present  objections  to  them. 

In  fitct,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  any  body  of  public  schools  any- 
where exists,  satisfying  at  the  same  time  the  demands  of  parents  for  their  chil- 
dren's genuine  moral  and  religious  training,  and  the  demands  of  the  partisans 
of  a  strict  religious  neutrality.  Secular  schools  exist,  but  these  do  not  satisfy 
the  great  majority  of  parents.  Schools  professing  neutral  religious  teaching  ex- 
ist, but  these  do  not  satisfy  rigid  neutrals.  They  may  profess  to  give  *'  an  in- 
struction penetrated  with  Christianity,  yet  without  any  mixture  of  Christian 
4ogma,"f  but  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  giving  it.  In  America  the  prevar 
lent  religious  tone  of  the  country  is  the  religious  tone  of  Protestitnt  Dissent,  and 
this,  secular  as  the  American  school-system  may  profess  itself,  becomes  the  re- 
ligious tone  of  the  public  education  of  the  countiy,  without  violence,  without 
opposition.  In  England,  the  religious  tone  of  the  schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  is  undoubtedly  also  the  religious  tone  of  Protestant 
Dissent ;  but  in  England  Protestant  Dissent  is  not  all-pervading  and  supreme. 
The  British  schools,  therefore,  have  to  try  to  neutralize  their  religious  tone,  so 
fSw  as  they  can  do  this  without  impairing  its  religious  sincerity ;  and,  precisely 
because  they  have  to  try  to  do  this,  precisely  because  they  have  to  attempt  this 
impossible  feat,  these  excellent  schools  are  not  thoroughly  succeeding.  While 
they  are  too  biblical  for  the  secularist,  they  are  yet  far  too  latitudinarian  for  the 
orthodox.  And  not  the  orthodox  only,  but  the  great  majority  of  mankind — 
the  undevout,  the  indifferent,  the  sceptical — have  a  deep-seated  feeling  that  re- 
ligion ought  to  be  blended  with  the  instruction  of  their  children,  even  though  it 
is  never  blended  with  their  own  lives.  They  have  a  feeling  equally  deep-seated, 
that  no  religion  has  ever  yet  been  impressively  and  eflectively  conveyed  to  or- 
dmary  minds  except  under  the  conditions  of  a  dogmatic  shape  and  j^)Ositive  for- 
mularies. 

The  State  must  not  forget  this  in  legislating  for  public  education ;  if  it  does, 
it  must  expect  its  legislation  to  be  a  failure.  The  power  which  has  to  govern 
men,  must  not  omit  to  take  account  of  one  of  the  most  jwwerful  motors  of  men's 
nature,  their  religious  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  the  State  that  it  is  of  no  re- 
ligion ;  it  is  more  true  to  say  that  the  State  is  of  the  religion  of  all  its  citizens, 
without  the  fanaticism  of  any.  It  is  most  of  the  religion  of  the  majority,  in  the 
sense  that  it  justly  establishes  this  the  most  widely.  It  deals  with  all,  in- 
deed, as  an  authority,  not  as  a  partisan ;  it  deals  with  all  lesser  bodies,  contained 
in  itself,  as  possessing  a  higher  reason  than  any  one  of  them,  (for  if  it  has  not 
this,  what  fight  has  it  to  govern  ?)  it  allows  no  one  religious  body  to  persecute 
another;  it  allows  none  to  be  irrational  at  the  public  expense;  it  even  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  of  judging  what  religious  differences  are  vital  and  important, 
and  demand  a  separate  establishment; — but  it  does  not  attempt  to  exclude  re- 
ligion from  a  sphere  which  naturally  belongs  to  it ;  it  does  not  command  relig- 
ion to  forego,  before  it  may  enter  this  sphere,  the  modes  of  operation  which  are 
essential  to  it ;  it  does  not  attempt  to  impose  on  the  masses  an  electicism  which 
may  be  possible  for  a  few  superior  minds.  It  avails  itselfj  to  supply  a  regular 
known  demand  of  common  human  nature,  of  a  regular  known  machinery. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  ask  of  those  "Religions  of  the  Future," 
which  the  present  day  so  prodigally  announces,  that  they  will  equip  themselves 
with  a  substantial  shape,  with  a  worship,  a  ministry,  and  a  flock,  before  we  leg- 
islate for  popular  education  in  accordance  with  their  exigencies.     But,  when 

*  In  Belgium,  where  the  number  of  childron  atteudinf  some  school  or  other  is  pretty 
nearly  the  8ame  as  in  Holland,  but  where,  of  that  number,  the  proportioD  attendiM  private, 
not  public  schools,  is  much  greater,  the  instruction  is  incredibly  inferior  to  that  of  Holland. 
See  Debata  mtr  V  Etistignemttnt  primaire^  (the  author  of  which  Is  himself  a  BeI|riao,)  p.  h 

T  See  the  speech  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  M  Van  der  Bruggen,  Dibat*  9ur  VEnaeigne- 
ffifnt  prim  aire,  &c.,  p.  47. 
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they  have  done  this,  their  neutralism  will  be  at  an  end,  denominationaliam  will 
have  made  them  prisoners ;  the  denominationalism  ofGroningen  or  Tubingen,  in- 
stead of  that  of  Utrecht  or  Geneva. 

The  principal  ch.nnge  mad«  by  the  law  of  1857  is  the  establishment  of  greater 
liberty  of  instruction.  The  certificates  of  morality  and  capacity  are  still  de- 
manded of  every  teacher,  public  or  private ;  but  the  special  authorization  of  the 
municipality,  formerly  necessary  for  every  private  teacher  before  he  could  opei^ 
school,  and  not  granted  except  with  the  district-inspector's  sanction,  is  de-. 
manded  no  longer.*  This  relaxation  makes  the  estabUshnient  of  private  schools, 
more  easy.  Tiie  programme  of  primary  instruction,  and  that  of  the  certificate-, 
examination  of  teachers,  remain  much  the  same  as  they  were  under  the  law  of 
180G.  Primary  instruction,  strictly  so  called,  is  pronounced  by  the  law  of  186f 
to  comprehend  reading',  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry,  of  Dutch 
grammar,  of  geography,  of  history,  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  singing.  This 
is  a  much  fuller  programme  than  the  corresponding  programme  of  France  or 
Belgium.     The  certificate-examination  is  proportionately  fuller  also. 

The  new  law  expressly  prescribes  (Art.  31)  thnt  primary  schools,  in  eacl\ 
commune,  shall  be  at  the  commune's  charge.     The  law  of  1806  had  contaiqe4 
no  positive  prescription  on  this  point.     The  schools  are  to  be  in  sufficient  num-. 
ber,  and  the  States'  deputies  and  the  supreme  government  have  the  right  of 
judging  whether  in  any  commune  they  are  in  sufficient  number  or  not,  (Art. 
17.)     School-fees  are  to  be  exacted  of  those  who  can  afibrd  to  pay  them,  but 
not  of  "  children  whose  families  are  receiving  public  relief,  or,  though  not  re-. 
ceiving  public  relief,  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,"  (Art.  33.)     If  the. 
charge  of  its  schools  is  too  heavy  for  a  commune,  the  province  and  the  State  aid 
it  by  a  grant,  of  which  each  contributes  half,  (Art.  35.)    The  exact  amount  «f 
charge  to  be  supported  by  a  commune,  before  it  can  receive  aid,  is  not  fixed  by 
the  Dutch  law ;  neither  is  a  machinery  established  for  compelling  the  commuBe. 
and  the  province  to  raise  the  school-funds  required  of  them.     In  both  these  re- 
spects the  French  law  is  superior.     But  in  the  weakest  point  of  the  French  law, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  for  the  teachers'  salaries,  the  Dutch  law  iS; 
commendably  liberal.     The  minimum  of  a  schoolmaster's  fixed  salary,  placed  at, 
£8  a  year  by  the  Belgian  and  by  the  French  law,  the  Dutch  law  places  at 
nearly  £34,  ($170.)    I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that  the  sum  actually  re- 
ceived by  a  schoolmaster  in  Holland  is  much  greater.     An  undermaster's  salary 
is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  200  florins;  one-half  of  the  salary  fixed  for  head- 
masters. 

Under  the  law  of  1857  the  public  schoolmaster  is  still  appointed  by  competi- 
tive examination.  The  district-inspector  retains  his  influence  over  this  exami-, 
nation.  After  it  has  taken  place,  he  and  a  select  body  of  the  municipality  draw^ 
up  a  list  of  from  three  to  six  names,  those  of  the  candidates  who  have  acquitted 
themselves  best.  From  this  list  the  entire  body  of  the  communal  council  makes 
its  selection.  The  communal  council  may  also  dismiss  the  teacher,  but  it  must 
flrst  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  inspector.  If  the  communal  council  refuse  ttt 
pronounce  a  dismissal  which  the  inspector  thinks  advisable,  the  States'  deputiea 
of  the  province  may  pronounce  it  upon  the  representation  of  this  functioBary, 
(Art.  22.1 

The  law  flxes  the  legal  staff  of  teachers  to  be  allowed  to  puhUc  scheela. 
When  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  70,  the  master  is  to  have  the  aid  •fa' 
pupil-teacher,  (kiveckeling,  from  kwecken^  to  foster;)  when  it  exceeds  100,^  e(  ia 
undermaster;  when  it  exceeds  160,  of  an  undermaster  and  pupil-teacher;  for 
every  50  scholars  above  this  last  number  he  is  allowed  another  pupil-teacker; 
for  every  10()  scholars  another  under  undermaster,  (Art.  18.)  The  head-mastef 
receives  two  guineas  a  year  for  each  pupil-teacher. 

The  law  of  1857,  like  that  of  1806,  has  abstained  from  making  education  eem<^ 
pulsory.  But  it  gives  legal  sanction  to  a  practice  already  long  foUowed  ky 
many  municipalities,  and  which  I  have  noticed  above;  it  enjoins  the  munieipal 
council  to  "  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  attendance  at  school  of  all  ckiK 


*  A  certificate  from  the  municipality,  to  the  effect  that  they  have  seen  the  priyate  teacher*! 
tificates  of  morality  and  capacity,  and  found  them  in  regular  form,  is  btill  required.  But  if  tb% 
nanicipality  refute  or  delay  the  issue  of  such  certificate,  the  teacher  may  appeal  to  the  8tat•a^ 
deputies  and  to  the  King. 
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dicn  whose  parents  are  in  the  rec^pj  of  pcb^Sc  reijed"*  Grv«*5  <#.^«*  i^*i  Sev* 
maiW.  in  the  debates  on  the  cbu«e$  ot*  the-  !;& v.  to  pcvxtirv  a  aiorv  tikcsMi  cwvip^ 
nitioQ  by  the  State  of  the  priri\.ipie  of*  s.vciip<iisonr  tc'^ti5iv.^c.  Is  w^uj  vcvcciwii 
at  least  to  make  the  payment  of  the  schcoi-jfeeoci^tofy  .vc  e«i*Si  ciiiii  ol"  ^jcfe^vi- 
age^  if  the  Chamber  wooM  not  go  so  :';ir  ;«<$  :o  rr^.tl^e  '::J::>  *crvau  A;5ec«4ja^v  At 
9ciK)ol  obligatory.  This  obligation  ct"  payirir.  a:  \^j<*:VAv/«ruui-5^*'yf.v''>^«u^  iad  al- 
ready, it  was  said,  been  enToived  by  the  goTerataec:*  oc'  *c.rve  prvxicoe^  \.«rv>tt» 
ingen.  Drenthe  and  OTerysseL  with  eiceiieai  etfevt.*  Tb.e  usuau  4->cti3aeats  x>r 
compulse  ry  education  were  addu^'ed — iLa:  v^iier  v.V'ji::rLe«!'  bisi  sikvt><?r.july  ift?- 
tabli^hed  it — ilia:  ijnioranee  was  making  npid  strides  unt  wtisli  oi  i,* — tha:  La 
China,  where  it  reisms.  all  the  children  oan  read  4r,vi  write.  I:  w*?  rv^pi'ed 
that  compulsory  education  wos  all^yether  agaitist  the  *»dict:s  K>f  :ae  l^itv-h  |v*> 
pie.  Kven  in  the  mitigated  form  of  the  ■M:kom^^^t^fJh}•i^^;:i'^^tLL  4  -a:^  aMiijor»;y  of 
the  Chiimber  refused  to  sanedoo  it. 

The  new  legislation  organized  in>pec:ion  soa^ew^ua:  d..5erenlly  frv>tti  tit*  Saw 
oflSOt)  It  retained  the  local  schooKvcimissiocs  and  :he  vlLstriv-^-ir^sp^vtors: 
but  at  the  head  of  the  inspection  of  t-ach  district  :t  v«dk.vd  a  ^aklanevl  jvx^TincJal 
inspector,  (An.  2S.  •  It  direi^ted  that  these  pn>TinctaI  :ss|w«^^rs  s::ouUi  Iv  as- 
sembled, once  a  year,  under  the  presidency  ol*  the  MLnisier  \>r  li.e  IKhwo  IV- 
partment.  to  deliberate  on  the  genera!  interests  of  pniuark-  instnKHkxu  Th^ 
Minister  for  the  Home  Department,  assisted  by  a  Kefery.^:>iary.  ss  tt<«*  su|M\m\i^ 
authority  for  the  government  k>(  educatii^.  Betwvea  the  ^^rv^viiscial  ins|^vtora 
and  the  Mimster,  the  law  of  lSo7  has  omitted  to  piaoe  iiis^»^A*tor*^-generaL  M. 
de  Laveleye,  in  general  the  warm  admirer  o("  the  Ihitch  sctuv4«Uyislatk^»  con* 
siders  this  omission  most  unlonunate. 

The  16ih  article  of  the  law  declares  that  children  are  to  Iv  adiuitl^xl  into  th* 
communal  school  without  distinction  of  cree^L  Fv>r  the  muv^wtelxattxi  SM  arti- 
cle, the  wording  finally  adopted  was  ais  follows: — 

"  PrimarA'  instruction,  while  it  imj^tarts  the  informativ^n  lusx^ssary.  is  to  lend 
to  develope  the  reason  of  the  young,  and  to  train  them  to  the  exervise  of  all 
Christian  and  social  virtues. 

"  The  teacher  shall  abstain  from  teaching,  doing,  or  (vrmitting  anything  con- 
trary to  the  respect  due  to  the  convictions  of  dissenters 

'•Religious  instruction  is  left  to  the  dill'erent  rehgious  communiv^ns.  Tho 
Bchool-room  may  be  put  at  their  disposal  for  that  purjK^se,  for  the  benefit  ol* 
children  attending  the  school,  out  of  school-hourSk" 

STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOLS   AXP   KPUC  VTIOX    IX    1S:>9. 

Holland  has  i  January.  1S5S)  a  ix>pulation  of  3.'Ji>S.KM  inhabitants^  tVr  her 
eleven  provinces,  she  has  1 1  pa»viuc:al  insjnvii^rs  and  i>2  district  inspectors. 
In  1857,  her  public  primary  scIk>o1s  were  2.4TS  in  numUT,  with  a  stafl'of  2,40^ 
principal  masters,  1.587  undermasiens.  642  pupil-ti\Hchors.  VM  schivl mistresses 
and  assistants.  In  the  day  and  evening  sc1kx>1s  tliore  were,  on  the  16lh  of 
January.  322.767  scholars.  Of  these  scIkx»Is  197  werw  in  1857,  insj>ected  three 
times;  618.  twice;  l,o5:i,  once.  In  817  of  them  the  instruction  is  re|X>rtod  as 
very  good;  in  1.236  as  gix>d;  as  middling  in  367  ;  in  55  as  U»d.  Then*  were, 
besides.  944  private  schools,  giving  instruction  to  8;i,562  scholars.  There  were 
784  infant  schools,  receiving  49,873  young  childr\'n.  Rijmiing-sclux^Ls  Sunday- 
schools  and  work-schools,  with  the  pupils  attending  them,  an*  not  included  in 
the  totals  above  given. 

The  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population,  not  yet  so  satisfiu^tory  as  in 
1848,  was  nevertlieies,  in  1857,  more  s;4tislactory  than  in  1854;  in  Janmuy  of 
the  latter  vear.  but  1  in  everv  935  inhabitants  was  in  sclux^l ;  in  the  same 
month  of  1857,  1  in  every  811  inhabitants.  But,  in  truth,  the  suffering  state 
of  popular  education  in  Holland  would  be  a  tiourisliing  state  in  most  other 
countries.  In  the  debates  of  1857,  one  of  the  speakers,  who  complained  that 
popular  education  in  Holland  was  going  back,  cited,  in  pnxM'of  the  justice  of 

*  In  Groninffen  the  numl>er  of  children  Btteiiilin«  vrhcMtl  had  ari»en  trom  *JO,OUO  to  30,000,  in 
eonaeqtience  of  the  ndoption  in  18rt9,  bv  the  provinnnt  vox  eminent,  of  a  re^ulntiun  nv^uirinf  th* 
pttjrmei^t  ofthe  9chool-'e«  for  every  rhihi  of  iVuiu  ^  to  I'J  >ears  ofnire.  whetlier  he  attended  •ohool 
or  not.     See  Debnti  "ur  I'  F^nsrifTHrmtHt  prim  iiVi.  p.  57. 
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his  complaint,  returns  showing  the  state  of  instruction  of  the  conscripts  of 
South  Holland  in  1856.  In  this  least  favored  province,  out  of  6,086  young  men 
drawn  for  the  army,  669  could  not  read  or  write.  Fortunate  country,  where 
such  an  extent  of  ignorance  is  matter  of  complaint !  In  the  neighboring  coun- 
try of  Belgium,  in  the  same  year,  out  of  6,617  conscripts  in  the  province  of 
Brabant,  2,254  could  not  read  or  write;  out  of  5.910  conscripts  in  the  province 
of  West  Flanders,  2,088  were  in  the  same  condition ;  out  of  7,192  in  East  Flan- 
ders, 3,153.  And,  while  in  East  Flanders  but  1,820  conscripts  out  of  7,192 
could  read,  write  and  cipher  correctly,  in  South  Holland,  in  the  worst  educated 
of  the  Dutch  provinces,  no  less  than  5,268  out  of  6,086  possessed  this  degree 
of  acquirement.* 

Such,  in  Holland,  is  the  present  excellent  situation  of  primary  instruction. 
In  Prussia  it  may  be  even  somewhat  more  widely  diffused ;  but  nowhere,  prob- 
ably, has  it  such  thorougli  soundness  and  solidity.  It  is  impossible  to  regard 
it  without  admiration. 

NOTE   ON  NORMAX  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  of  1857  is  to  be  completed  by  regulations  reorganizing  the  normal 
schools  of  Holland ;  but  these  regulations  have  not  yet  appeared.  Meanwhile 
the  normal  school  of  Haarlem  is  provisionally  continued.  It  contained,  when  I 
visited  it,  25  students.  They  are  not  boarded  in  the  institution,  but  lodge  in 
the  town ;  this  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  faulty,  and  the  new  regulations 
will  change  it.  The  institution  is  entirely  at  the  charge  of  the  State,  which  al- 
lows 200  florins  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  each  student  in  it.  Admission  is 
eagerly  sought  for.  The  course  lasts  four  years.  The  students  attend  lectures 
from  8  to  9  in  the  morning,  and  from  5^  to  7  j  in  the  evening:  the  first-year 
students  attend  lectures  in  the  afternoon  also.  But  the  mornings  of  all  the  stu- 
dents, the  mornings  and  afternoons  of  students  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
year,  are  spent  in  teaching  in  the  difforent  schools  of  Haarlem.  They  are  prac- 
ticed in  schools  of  all  kinds;  schools  for  the  poor,  schools  for  the  middle  class; 
schools  (without  Greek  and  Latin)  for  the  rich.  The  children  of  the  latter,  at  an 
age  when  in  England  they  would  probably  be  still  at  home,  almost  universally 
attend  school  in  Holland.  A  school  for  the  richer  class  of  children  is  attached 
to  the  normal  school,  and  belongs  to  the  present  director,  M.  Geerligs.  The  stu- 
dents commence  in  the  poor  schools,  and  go  gradually  upwards,  finishing  their 
practice  in  schools  for  the  richer  class,  where  the  attainment  required  in  the 
teacher  is,  of  course,  more  considerable  than  in  the  others.  In  Holland  this 
mode  of  training  the  future  teacher,  so  as  to  fit  him  for  any  kind  of  primary 
school,  is  found  convenient;  the  superior  address  and  acquirement  of  the  best 
Dutch  teachers  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  it.  It  is  possible  that  in  other 
countries  it  might  be  found  to  have  disadvantages.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  large 
part  assigned  in  the  Dutch  system  of  training  to  the  actual  practice  of  teaching, 
is  excellent.  Our  normal  school  authorities  would  do  well  to  meditate  on  thia 
great  feature  of  the  Haarlem  course. 

*  DibaU  9ur  VEnseignemaU  primair*^  p.  50. 


V.  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


HISTORICAL   DEVELOPMENT. 


The  Normal  School  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  growth  of  many  years,  and 
of  various  suggestions  and  plans.  The  first  attempt  was  an  offshoot 
from  the  Normal  and  Model  school  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  in  London — the  Model  School  in  Chester  Street,  Philadelphia, 
having  been,  established  "in  order  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  sectional 
schools  (of  Philadelphia)  and  for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  State," 
under  the  direction  and  on  the  system  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  who  was 
fresh  from  the  mother  school  of  the  system  in  London.  This  Model 
School  was  in  1848  enlarged  into  a  Normal  School  for  female  teachers  for 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  city. 

In  1825,  Walter  R.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  that 
date  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Germantown,  published  a  pamphlet  of 
twenty-eight  pages,  entitled  ''  Obaervationa  on  the  improvement  of  Semi- 
naries  of  Learning  in  tht  United  Statea^^"*  in  which  he  urges  the  estab- 
lishment of  "  Schools  for  Teachers  "  as  the  most  direct  way  of  improving 
the  quality  of  American  Education.  The  outline  of  the  organization  and 
studies  of  such  an  institution  for  Pennsylvania  is  given.*  Mr.  Johnson 
urged  the  same  views  and  plans  on  the  attention  of  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature,  in  1833. 

In  1833,  Rev.  Dr.  George  Junkin,  President  of  the  Lafayette  College, 
at  Easton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Legislature,  after  discussing  the  project  of  a 
Manual  Labor  School  at  Harrisburg  for  pupils  who  proposed  to  become 
teachers — also  of  similar  schools,  without  manual  labor,  as  Normal 
Schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  State — recommends  the  engrafting  on 
existing  colleges  of  a  course  of  instruction  for  teachers,  with  opportunities 
of  daily  observation  and  practice  in  a  common  school,  composed  of  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood.  The  same  plan,  substantially,  was  sug- 
gested by  Rev.  Chauncey  Colton,  President  of  the  Bristol  College,  in  a 
letter  of  the  same  date  addressed  to  the  same  Committee. 

In  183-4,  Samuel  Breck,  as  Chairman  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  urges  the  establishment  in  existing  colleges 
and  academies  of  a  "  Teachers'  Course,  and  Model  Schools,"  for  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  several  hundred  teachers  each  year.      The  Bill  re- 

•  Rariiard'i  ''American  Journal  of  Education y  Vol.  V..  p.  799. 
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ported  by  the  Committee  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  a  year 
for  this  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.* 

In  October,  1836,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  called  '*to 
consider  the  condition  and  improvement  of  institutions  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,"  Rev.  Dr.  Ludlow,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Morgan,  late  President  of 
the  Western  University,  at  Pittsburg,  submitted  a  report  in  which  a 
'*  Plan  for  a  Teachers'  Seminary  and  for  a  Board  of  Public  Instruction  " 
was  fully  and  ably  discussed.  This  report  was  printed  and  widely  cir- 
culated through  the  State,  besides  being  read  to  large  public  meetings 
called  in  Ilarrisburg,  Pittsburg,  and  other  places  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
plan  for  a  Seminary  contemplated  an  independent  institution,  a  faculty 
of  five  professors  and  teachers,  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  with  op- 
portunities of  practice  in  a  large  common  school  attached.  The  plan  is 
avowedly  copied,  with  modifications  from  the  Teachers'  Seminaries  of 
Prussia  and  France,  and  the  Seminary  of  Mr.  Ilall,  at  Andqver,  Mass. 

In  1836,  Thomas  M.  Burrowes,  Secretary  of  State,  and  ex-oflBcio  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  in  a  report  dated  February  19th,  urges 
upon  the  Legislature  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  *'the  establishment 
of  two  institutions,  one  in  each  end  of  the  State,  under  the  care  of  two 
of  the  colleges  now  in  operation,  for  the  preparation  of  common  school 
teachers."  In  a  subsequent  report,  in  1837,  Mr.  Burrowes  renews  the 
recommendation,  with  a  suggestion  that  *'  the  institutions  should  not  be 
attached  to  any  of  the  colleges,  but  be  placed  under  competent  and  dis- 
interested supervision,  and  be  kept  apart  from  any  other  object  or  profes- 
sion." In  1838,  the  Superintendent  returns  to  the  subject — "the  want 
of  more  and  better  teachers  is  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  sys- 
tem. Without  them  it  can  not  long  retain  the  degree  of  public  favor 
now  possessed ;  and  with  them  its  capacity  for  usefulness  will  only  be 
limited  by  the  necessities  of  the  rising  generation."  To  supply  this  want, 
*'  he  has  come  deliberately  and  unhesitatingly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  mode  is  the  establishment  of  separate  Free  State  Institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers" — abandoning  the  plan  of  Academic  and  Col- 
legiate Departments  for  this  purpose,  as  altogether  inadequate.  The 
separate  institutions  he  denominates  Practical  Institutes,  in  which  the 
Model  Schools  were  to  be  composed  of  the  most  promising  pupils  admit- 
ted free  and  by  merit  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  For  the  establishment 
of  two  such  Institutions  he  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $25,000.  In 
the  same  year  the  Legislature  authorized  the  printing  of  five  thousand 
copies  of  Prof.  Stowe's  Report  on  Elementary  Education  in  Prussia. 

In  1838,  the  Trustees  of  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  under  the  lead 
of  the  President,  Dr.  Junkin,  estiiblished  a  Model   School  for  candidate 


♦"  Report  of  Joint  Committee,  «$-c.,"  Iliirrisliurg,  J834.  5'i  pages.  To  this  report  it  appended 
letter*  fro-n  Pre".  Junkin.  Pres.  CoUon.  Hoi.  .A.  C.  Fla;??  nnd  Hon.  J.  A.  Dix,  of  New  York, 
Rev.  B.  O,  Peer*,  of  Kentucky.  K.  V  lux  nn«l  VV.  R.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Hon  8.  P. 
Beers,  of  Connecticut.  Ri  v.  .Mr.  I'errs.  <.!  IvtntiKky  »up;;e>ti>*d  the  holding  of  a  National  Con- 
vention on  the  subject. 
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teachers,  and  erected  a  building  for  its  accommodation.  Dr.  Junkin  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  4th  of  July  (which  is  published  in  the  *'  Edu- 
cator "  of  that  year)  "  in  commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
Model  School  for  the  training  of  Primary  School  Teachers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  first,  as  believed,  in  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
a  Collegiate  Institution." 

In  April,  1838,  Pres.  Junkin,  Prof.  Robert  Cunningham,*  and  Prof.  F. 
Schmidt,  of  Lafayette  College,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  *'  Edu- 
cator," issued  every  second  week  (alternating  with  a  German  paper,  con- 
taining nearly  the  same  matter,)  and  "devoted  to  the  development  of  edu- 
cation in  the  largest  sense — the  drawing  out  and  training  the  powers  of 
body,  mind,  and  heart  to  habits  of  systematic,  upright  and  profitable 
action — but  mainly  to  the  interests  of  Common  Schools."  From  the  year 
1838,  and  until  August,  1839.  the '* Educator"  labored  faithfully  and 
ably  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers — publishing  in  its  columns 
many  articles  on  the  subject  by  its  own  editors,  and  republishing  the 
opinions  and  arguments  of  others — Channing,  Stowe,  Mann,  Barnard,  A. 
H.  Everett,  &c.,  citing  the  experience  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Switzer- 
land on  the  subject  But  its  expenses  were  not  sustained  by  an  ade- 
quate subscription  list,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Normal  Class  with 
a  Model  School  in  connection  with  Lafayette  College  having  failed,  Prof. 
Cunningham  returned  to  Scotland  to  become  Principal  of  the  Normal 
Seminary  of  Glasgow,  and  the  publication  of  the  "Educator"  was  dis- 
continued. 

In  1839,  Prof  Cunningham  published  a  lecture  read  by  him  before 
tlie  American  Lyceum  in  1838,  on  '*  The  principles  of  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem of  Education  applicable  to  the  United  States^''  in  which  he  develop- 
ed at  some  length  the  plan  of  a  Normal  Seminary,  after  the  model  of 
those  of  Prussia  and  France,  but  modified  to  suit  the  habits  of  our 
people.  The  same  views  were  presented  by  him  in  an  address  delivered 
at  Belvidere,  New  Jersey,  in  November,  1838,  but  published  and  circu- 
lated in  Pennsylvania,  in  1839. 

In  1839,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  President  of  the  Girard  College  of 
Orphans,  made  a  report  of  his  observations  and  study  of  the  schools  and 
school  systems  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  in  the  years  1836- 
7-^,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  Report  on  Education  in 
Eurape^^-  and  which  was  read  with  great  avidity  by  the  principal  educa 
tors  of  this  country.  In  this  document-  Pres.  Bache  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  description  of  "  Seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  Teachers  for 
Primary  Schools  "  in  Prussia,  Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

In  184:0,  Francis  R.  Shunk,  ex-oflficio  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature,  urges  the  establishment  of 
Teachers'  Seminaries  '^  for  supplying  all  our  primary  schools  with  an 

•  Prof.  Cunninghnm  was  trnined  in  the  Parochial  Schools  and  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  after 
serving  as  hend  master  of  George  VV'ntson**  Hospital,  established  the  High  Street  Institution,  nt 
Edinburgh,  in  wliicli  he  aimed  ti)  incorporate  the  Common  Real  School  into  the  ordinary  Claasica) 
School  of  Scotland,    This  plan  is  dt'9crib»*d  by  Prof.  Bache  in  his  Report  on  Education  in  Europe 
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adequate  number  of  good  teachers."  And  for  this  purpose  he  recom- 
mended that  the  State  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  Normal 
School  districts,  not  more  than  five,  and  that  three  commissioners  be 
appointed  from  each  district  to  collect  information  for  organizing,  gov- 
erning, and  conducting  these  seminaries.  In  the  same  year  the  Super- 
intendent requested  Prof.  Lemuel  Stevens,  who  was  about  to  visit 
Europe,  to  communicate  to  him  the  results  of  his  observations  and  inqui- 
ries concerning  Common  Schools,  and  the  education  of  teachers  for  this 
class  of  Schools.  In  1843,  Prof.  Stevens  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Super- 
iptendent,  which  is  published  in  the  report  of  Superintendent  Charles 
McClure  for  1844,  in  which  he  gives  his  views  on  the  Normal  Schools  of 
Germany,  and  the  principles  to  be  regarded  in  the  establishment  of  this 
class  of  institutions  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
advises  the  Superintendent  to  guard  against  an  imperfect  organization, 
and  inadequate  supply  of  teaching  power  in  these  Seminaries.  "  Every 
thing  depends  on  making  them  separate  and  independent  establishments 
with  a  careful  provision  for  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  prepa- 
ration for  all  the  duties  of  the  Common  School."  Mr.  McClure  indorses 
the  views  of  his  predecessors  on  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision 
fbr  the  education  of  teachers. 

In  1849,  Townsend  Haines,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  urges 
the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  in  each  county,  and  a  central  insti- 
tution of  the  same  character  for  the  whole  State,  and  open  only  to  the 
graduates  of  the  county  institutions. 

In  1850,  A.  L.  Russell,  in  his  report  as  Superintendent,  recommends  a 
Seminary  for  teachers  in  each  congressional  district  with  Model  Schools 
attached,  under  the  supervision  of  county  Superintendents.  In  1851,  he 
renews  the  suggestion,  with  the  addition  of  one  State  institution  for  spe- 
cial instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  for  general 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  a  High  School  course ;  three  hundred 
pupils  to  be  taught  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  bound 
to  devote  a  certain  period  afterwards  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  the 
Common  Schools. 

In  1853,  F.  W.  Hughes,  Superintendent,  while  acknowledging  the  force 
of  the  argument  in  favor  of  independent  and  continuous  Normal  Schools, 
recommends  a  modification  of  the  plan,  by  opening  courses  of  instruction 
for  periods  of  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  to  teachers  actually  enga- 
ged in  the  schools,  to  attend  daring  their  vacations.  ^ 

In  1854  and  1855,  C.  A.  Black,  Superintendent,  •*  renews  the  recom- 
mendation so  often  made  by  his  predecessors,  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  perpetual  training  of  teachers." 

In  1856,  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Superintendent,  remarks  "that  the  period 
has  now  arrived  for  legislative  action  on  behalf  of  Normal  Schools, 
They  should  embrace  two  departments — one  for  the  improvement  of  the 
present  teachers,  and  the  other  a  regular  Normal  Department.  By  open- 
in^z  the  first,  the  present  generation  of  teachers  may  be  vastly  improved 
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in  professional  skill  and  efficiency ;  and  the  second  will  provide  for  a  suc- 
cession of  teachers  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  age  and 
country." 

In  1857,  the  same  Superintendent  returned  to  the  subject  with  greater 
urgency,  and  the  Legislature  on  the  20th  of  May,  1857,  embodied  his 
suggestions  in  an  Act,  drawn  up  by  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  entitled  "  An 
Act  to  provide /or  the  due  training  of  Teachers  for  the  Common  Schools.^^ 

This  act  inaugurates  a  large  system  of  Normal  Schools,  and  provides 
for  a  series  of  teachers^  certificates  which,  if  properly  administered,  will 
come  nearer  our  ideal  of  this  class  of  institutions  than  if  organized  ex- 
clusively under  State  control  and  supported  by  State  funds.  It  aims  to 
enlist  and  reward  individual  and  associated  effort  and  liberality,  and 
brings  to  the  test  of  State  examination  the  results  of  such  professional 
instruction  as  shall  be  imparted  in  these  schools.  It  recognizes  and  gives 
currency  to  professional  attainments  and  skill,  no  matter  where  educated 
and  trained. 

The  Act  of  1857  provides  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  twelve  Nor- 
mal Schools,  by  dividing  the  State  into  twelve  districts  of  nearly  equal 
population  and  similar  characteristics  of  occupation  and  language,  each 
district  to  have  not  more  than  one  school  under  the  Act  The  details 
for  carrying  it  into  effect  will  be  best  understood  in  the  account  which 
we  propose  to  give  of  one  or  more  of  the  institutes  already  established 
in  pursuance  of  its  provisions. 

The  essential  requisites  for  securing  professional  training,  and  uniform- 
ity of  aims  and  methods  in  obtaining  the  same  are — 1.  Each  school  must 
have  an  area  of  not  less  than  ten  acres  of  ground,  for  the  buildings, 
gardens,  gymnastic  and  other  physical  exercises,  &c.  2.  One  or  more 
buildings,  sufficient  to  furnish  lodging,  and  refectory,  class  rooms,  hall, 
library,  and  cabinets,  for  at  least  three  hundred  students.  The  hall  must 
accommodate  at  least  one  thousand  adults,  and  all  the  buildings  must  be 
arranged  and  constructed,  as  to  light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  so  as  to 
secure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants.  3.  At  least  six  Profes- 
sors, of  liberal  education  and  known  ability  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, viz. :  Orthography,  Reading,  and  Elocution — Penmanship,  Draw- 
ing, and  Book-keeping — Arithmetic  and  the  higher  Mathematics — Geog- 
raphy and  History — the  Grammar  and  Literature  of  the  English 
language — the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  such  other  instruc- 
tors in  the  Natural,  Moral  and  Mental  Sciences,  and  in  Languages,  as  the 
grade  and  attendance  may  require.  4.  One  or  more  Model  and  Practic- 
ing Schools  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School.  6.  Uniform  condi- 
tions of  admissions,  and  course  of  instruction,  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  Principals  of  the  several  schools  each  year,  at  a  meeting  of  which 
all  shall  be  notified.  G.  Examinations  for  graduation  to  be  conducted 
and  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  specified  to  be  issued  to 
graduates,  by  a  Board  of  not  less  than  three  Principals,  designated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.      7.  State 
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diplomas,  good  all  over  the  State  can  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Prin- 
cipals only  to  those  who  have  had  at  least  two  full  annual  terms  of  actual 
teaching  after  regular  graduation,  and  certificates  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter and  success  signed  by  the  Directors  of  the  schools  where  employed, 
and  countersigned  by  the  County  Superintendent  in  which  the  schools 
are  located.  8.  Examinations  in  higher  branches  than  these  specified  in 
a  first  certificate  can  be  asked,  and  the  proficiency,  if  shown,  can  be 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Principals.  9.  Each  Common  School  district 
(each  town  and  city)  within  a  Normal  district  can  maintain  one  pupil, 
selected  by  open  competitive  examination,  who  shall  manifest  a  desire 
and  capacity  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  10.  The  Act  makes  all 
necessary  powers  for  the  full  execution  of  its  various  provisions,  and  for 
obtaining  information  respecting  the  condition  and  operations  of  the 
schools. 

Under  this  Act  three  Normal  Schools  have  gone  into  operation,  viz. : 
One  at  Millersville,  in  the  second  district,  with  grounds,  buildings,  and 
apparatus,  which  cost  up  to  1863,  $62,000  ;  one  at  Edenboro,  in  the 
twelfth  district,  with  an  outfit  of  buildings,  &c.,  which  cost  $28.000 ; 
and  a  third  at  Mansfield,  in  the  fifth  district,  with  buildings,  Ac,  provi- 
ded at  an  expense  of  $24,000.  Each  of  these  schools  has  received 
$10,000  from  the  State.  The  three  had  a  total  attendance  in  1864  of 
over  800  pupils. 

Among  the  direct  and  efficient  agencies  in  the  development  of  the 
professional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers  in  Pennsylvania 
should  be  noticed  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  establish- 
ment of  associations,  town,  county,  and  State-wise,  for  educational 
purposes — the  monthly  publication  of  the  ''Pennsylvania  School  Jaur- 
nal,'^  by  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  since  July.  1852,  each  number 
crowded  with  valuable  statistics,  documents,  discussion.^,  anc  addresses 
relative  to  education — and  the  institution  of  the  oftice  of  County  Super- 
intendent, in  1853.  With  this  new  administrative  element  acting  in 
every  district,  and  on  almost  every  teacher  and  school,  stimulating  and 
directing  individuals  and  associations,  parents,  committees,  teachers, 
children,  an<l  the  public  generally,  improvements  could  not  fail  to  spring 
up  in  all  directions.  In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  give  an  account  of 
one  or  more  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  with  biographical  sketches  of  several  of  the 
prominent  teachers  and  educators  of  Pennsylvania. 
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In  the  Act "  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  at  the  public  ex- 
pense within  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  passed  in  1818,  it  was 
nade  the  duty  of  the  Controllers,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools,  "  to  establish  a  Model  School,  in  order  to  qualify 
teachers  for  the  sectional  schools,  and  for  scht)ols  in  other  parts  of  the 
state."  One  of  the  public  schools,  located  in  Cliester  street,  was  nccord- 
ingly  organized  as  a  Model  School,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Lan- 
caster, whose  system  of  school  organization  and  instruction  was  introduced. 
This  school  was  used  to  some  extent,  as  a  pattern  after  which  to  conduct 
the  other  schools,  and  as  a  school  of  practice  to  train  the  teachers,  and  to 
some  extent  the  monitors  of  the  other  schools,  up  to  1836,  when  the  system 
of  Lancaster  was  modified  so  far  as  to  substitute  an  older  class  of  females, 
graduates  of  the  school,  as  assistants,  in  the  places  of  the  monitors  selected 
from  the  pupils  themselves.  From  tliis  date  the  school  in  Chester  street 
did  not  differ  materially  from  any  other  school  of  the  same  grade  until 
1848,  when,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  present  accomplished  and  devoted 
Principal,  and  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  Controllers,  it 
was  re-organized  as  a  Normal  School,  according  to  the  present  idea  of 
such  an  institution. 

The  Normal  School  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  January,  1848,  by  an 
Address  from  James  J.  Barclay,  Esq.,  in  which  he  gave  a  brief  history 
of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  this  new  agency  in  the  sys- 
tem, "  which  contemplates  the  thorough  training  of  the  female  teachers 
in  those  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  and  in  such  practical  ex- 
ercises, as  will  discipline  and  develop  the  mind,  adorn  and  elevate  the 
character,  insure  the  best  mode  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  of  instruct- 
ing 'children  in  their  studies,  establish  uniformity  in  teaching,  prevent 
fruitless  experiments,  manifold  mistakes,  and  irreparable  loss  of  time,  with 
all  their  sad  consequences  to  teachers  and  pupils."  In  reference  to  this 
last  point,  the  Principal,  in  his  Report  for  1850,  observes : 

*'  How  wide  the  difference,  in  point  of  usefulness  as  well  as  happiness, 
between  the  teacher  trained  to  a  proper  realization  of  her  duty  as  an  ed- 
ucator, conversant  with  the  true  principles  of  her  art,  with  ability  to  apply 
them,  and  one  with  just  knowledge  sulncient  to  pass  an  examination  and 
secure  a  situation  ;  discovering,  when  too  late,  her  deficiency,  confined 
from  day  to  day  to  the  same  round  of  unsuccessful  exertion,  discouraged 
by  the  consciousness  of  her  incompetency,  and  humiliated  by  the  irresist- 
ible conviction  of  her  want  of  integrity,  in  continuing  to  occupy  a  place 
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for  which  every  day's  experience  proves  her  unfit.  And.  if  prompted  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  her  pupils,  she  attempts  to  remove  her  deficiences  by 
study,  her  health  yields  to  her  over-taxed  strength,  and  she  is  compelled 
to  abandon  a  profession,  which,  but  for  the  want  of  proper  training  before 
engaging  in  it,  she  would  have  ornamented,  and  the  pursuit  of  which 
would  have  added  to  her  happiness,  instead  of  rendering  her  miserable." 

The  following  account  of  the  school  is  gathered  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Principal,  for  1849  and  1850. 

Number  of  Pupils. — The  first  term  of  the  school  was  commenced 
February  1st,  1848.  with  one  hundred  and  six  pupils;  since  which  time 
there  have  been  admitted  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  exclusive  of  those 
admitted  at  the  end  of  the  last  term ;  consequently,  the  whole  number 
who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  school,  is  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one. 

Ihe  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  number  belonging  to  the 
school  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  term,  and  also  the  admissions  and 
withdrawals  during  the  year  : 

Attending  school  August  27th,  1849, 143 

Discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  terra  ending  February  15th,  1850,  ...      4G 

Remaining, 97 

Admitted  at  the  close  of  the  term, 53 

Attending  school,  February  1 8th,  1850 150 

Discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  term  ending  July  26th,  1850, 40 

Remaining, 110 

Admitted  at  the  close  of  the  term, 40 

Attending  school,  September  2d,  1850,       150 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  school  during  the  year, 135 

Average  daily  attendance,        128 

Admission  of  Pupils. — Pupils  are  admitted  twice  a  year,  in  February 
and  July.  After  evidence  of  sufficient  age  (15  years)  is  presented,  the 
whole  test  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  consists  in  determining  their 
proficiency  in  the  branches  prescribed  for  examination.  Previous  to  the 
last  examination,  the  candidates  were  required  to  answer  one  setof  ques- 
tions orally,  and  one  in  writing;  the  oral  examination  being  a  guide  in 
determining  whether  the  written  answers  were  given  by  the  candidate 
herself,  or  through  the  aid  of  some  one  sitting  near  her;  it  being  imprac- 
ticable always  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  prevent  communication.  The 
general  correspondence  between  the  results  of  the  oral  and  written  ex- 
amination, proved  the  double  examination  to  be  unnecessary.  Acting 
upon  this  conclusion,  at  the  end  of  the  last  term,  the  examination  in  or- 
thography, definition  of  words.  English  grammar,  history  of  the  United 
Suites,  geography  and  arithmetic;  was  conducted  entirely  in  writinff. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  examinations,  as  modified,  by  omitting 
the  oral  part,  is  as  follows : 

Questions  upon  each  subject  are  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  re- 
spective branches,  and  submitted  to  the  Principal,  from  which  he  selects  a 
sufficient  number,  to  be  used  in  conducting  the  examination. 

To  prevent  any  improper  influence  that  might  result  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  names  of  the  candidates,  a  ticket  having  a  number  upon  it  is  given 
*o  each  j  by  which  number  the  applicant  is  known  during  the  examina- 
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tion ;  her  name  not  being  communicated,  until  afler  the  decision  is  made 
as  to  her  admission. 

In  determining  the  candidate's  average  of  scholarship  in  any  particular 
branch,  the  whole  number  of  facts  embraced  in  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions is  used  as  a  denominator,  and  the  number  answered  correctly  as  a 
numerator ;  and  the  part  of  10  expressed  by  this  fraction  gives  the  aver- 
age. Thus,  if  the  number  of  facts  in  a  branch  is  forty,  and  the  candidate 
answers  thirty-five  correctly,  the  average  is  obtained  by  taking  J^  of  10. 
and  is  expressed  by  8.75. 

The  several  averages  in  each  branch,  being  added  together,  and  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  subjects  of  examination,  the  general  average  of 
each  candidate  is  obtained.  The  lowest  average  of  scholarship  which 
shall  entitle  the  candidate  to  admission  is  then  determined  upon.  At  the 
last  examination,  those  having  averages  above  6  were  considered  quali- 
fied for  admission. 

In  pursuing  the  plan  of  examination  thus  indicated,  although  some  errors 
may  occur,  yet  they  can  not  be  numerous  or  important.  The  method 
leaves  no  room  for  partiality,  as  the  averages  indicating  the  scholarship 
of  the  candidates  must  correspond  with  ih»3  written  evidences,  which  are 
always  preserved  as  vouchers  lor  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Normal 
School,  compared  with  the  number  of  applicants,  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  instance  in  which  a  controller,  director,  teacher  or  parent,  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  the  rejections,  after  having  examined  the 
written  answers  of  the  candidates.  And,  in  every  instance,  I  have  found 
the  teachers  more  surprised  at  the  deficiency  exhibited  by  their  pupils, 
than  disappointed  that  they  were  not  admitted.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants, admissions  and  rejections,  at  each  examination,  has  been  as  follows: 

Candidates.    Admitted.    Rejected. 

At  the  organization  of  the  school,  .     .     .  156  106  50 

Second  examination, 56  40  16 

Third             '•                67  35  32 

Fourth           "                58  27  31 

Fifth              «               100  53  47 

Sixth              «                79  40  39 

Total, 516  301        215 

The  number  of  admissions  being  but  little  more  than  58  per  cent,  pf  the 
applicants. 

The  lowest  age  required  of  candidates  for  admission  is  fifteen  years; 
the  average  age  of  pupils  admitted  has  been  fifteen  years  and  ten  months. 

Course  of  Instruction.  In  arranging  the  plan  of  instruction,  a 
primary  object  is  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  pupil  constantly  in  contact  with 
subjects  immediately  or  incidentally  connected  with  the  great  object  of 
her  trainintr,  and  to  habituate  her  to  tkink  in  reference  to  communicatincr 
her  thoughts  to  others.  In  accomplishing  this,  the  pupil  necessarily  at- 
tains that  mental  discipline,  essential  to  the  formation  of  ha,bits  of  exact 
investiufation  and  quick  discrimination,  which  enable  her  readily  to  com- 
prehend and  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  subject,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  it 
with  perspicuity  and  clearness. 

As  the  name  imports,  the  Normal  School  is  designed  to  be  a  pattern 
school ;  the  instruction,  therefore,  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  most 
elementary  to  ihe  highest,  is  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  methods  of 
teaching  which  are  intended  shall  be  pursued  by  its  pupils. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  thai  all  children  of  natural  endowments  possess 
an  inriate  desire  to  krif/w  ;  the  eager  inquisitiveness  of  children  is  pro- 
verbial.    Consequently,  the  conclusion  is  self-evident,  that  the  business 
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of  the  elementary  educator  is  to  encoura^  this  propensity.  With  this 
view,  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  m  the  Normal  School  excludes 
altogether  routine  recitations,  with  the  text  book  before  the  teacher  as  a 
guide,  and  the  pupils  reciting  from  memory,  that  which  they  have  learned 
merely  as  a  lesson.  No  teacher  uses  a  text  book  during  the  recitations; 
meeting  the  classes  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  widest  range  of  incidental  facts  which  may  present 
themselves  in  its  discussion,  she  invites  inquiry;  and  questioning  becomes 
as  much  the  business  of  the  pupils  as  of  the  teacher. 

At  every  stage  of  instruction,  it  is  made  a  prominent  object  to  imbue 
pupils  with  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  relations  as  teachers, 
and  to  cause  tnem  to  realize,  that  the  whole  duty  of  a  teacher  does  not 
consist  in  hearing  lessons;  but  that  her  business  is  thoroughly  to  develop 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  awaken  and  call  forth  every 
talent  that  may  be  committed  to  her  care.  . 

Carefully  watching  the  results  of  the  training  described,  the  pleasing 
conclusion  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  that,  as  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  good  in  the  opinion  of  the  pupils  themselves,  and  as  mechanical  modes 
give  place  to  systems  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  faculties,  so  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  is  awakened ;  illustniiing  the  important  fact  that, 
whether  in  schools  or  communities,  the  interest  excited  in  education  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  as  the  system  of  instruction  is  good,  and  efficiently 
carried  out. 

Infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools  that  spirit  which 
prompts  them  to  seek  knowledge  lor  the  sake  of  itself  and  they  will  reach 
forward  from  elements  to  principles,  from  lower  to  higher  branches  of 
study,  until  the  mind's  own  food  creates  the  desire  for  more.  It  excites 
that  spirit  which  constantly  cries  "give" — the  outbursting  of  that  innate 
principle — the  spur  to  mental  acquirement — the  desire  to  Taiow. 

Studies. — At  the  organization  of  the  school,  in  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  next  to  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
branches  taught  in  the  public  schools,  preference  was  given  to  those 
branches  best  calculated  for  mental  discipline,  in  connection  with  their 
utility  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  pupils  in  after  life.  All  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  original  plan  of  the  e^chool  are  now  taught  in  the  regular 
exercises  of  each  term.  While  the  range  of  study  is  extended,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  full  period  of  the  pupil's  connection  with  the  school,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently limited,  to  enable  all  of  ordinary  industry  and  talents  to  complete 
it  in  the  prescribed  period,  if  the  pupil  is  posse.^^d  of  sufficient  knowledge 
at  the  time  of  her  admission. 

llieory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Ed- 
ucation ;  embracing  mental,  moral  and  physical  education.  Also,  in- 
struction in  school  government,  and  teacliing  the  elementary  branches, 
and  practice  in  teaching. 

Mathematics. — Review  of  elementary  arithmetic,  and  instruction  in 
higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  elementary  ast.''onomy. 

Grammar. —  Review  of  English  grammar,  and  instruction  in  etymol- 
ogy, rhetoric  and  elements  of  composition. 

Reading. — Instruction  in  English  literature,  and  the  art  of  reading. 

History. — Review  of  geography  and  hi.story  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
instruction  in  the  history  of  America,  history  of  England^  and  general 
history  of  the  world. 

Writing. — Instruction  in  plain  and  ornamental  penmanship. 

/^rair/??^-.— Instruction  in  linear  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  from 
models,  and  principles  of  perspective. 
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Music, — Instruction  in  the  elements  and  practice  of  vocal  music. 

Miscellaneous. — Instruction  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry  and  phy»- 
iolofljy,  is  imparted  entirely  by  lectures  and  exammations,  by  the  Prin- 
tsipal.  Instruction  in  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  given  by  the  Principal  and  teacher  of  history. 

In  arranging  the  subjects  and  course  of  instruction,  the  aim  is  to  restrict 
them  chiefly  to  such  branches  or  subjects,  as  are  essential  to  a  complete  ful- 
fillment of  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  under  whatever  circumstances  she  may 
be  placed  ;  and  not  only  in  the  instruction,  but  in  every  relation  the  pupil 
holds  to  the  school,  her  future  destination  as  a  teacher  is  kept  prominently 
in  view. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  exercises,  is  the  recitation  of  the  pupils 
to  each  other;  in  which  a  free  expression  of  opinion,  in  the  way  ot  criti- 
cism, is  encouraged ;  the  modes  of  illustration  being  suggested  by  the 
f)upils  themselves,  to  meet  the  particular  cases  under  consideration.  This 
eads  to  originality  of  thought,  and  the  application  of  methods  not  attain- 
able in  any  otiier  way.  Thus,  from  the  very  entrance  of  the  pupil  into 
tlie  school,  to  the  completion  of  her  course  of  study,  practice  in  teaching 
is  blended  with  positive  instruction ;  and  the  powers  of  the  pupil  to  com- 
municate her  ideas  to  others,  are  Bucce.«58fully  cultivated  ;  while  exactness 
in  the  use  of  language  becomes  habitual.  The  purpose  of  the  school, 
being  particularly  to  develop  the  talents  of  the  pupils  as  instructors,  after 
a  prescribed  course  of  instruction  on  any  topic  is  indicated  by  the  Princi- 
pal or  teacher  of  the  class,  the  recitations  are  lel\  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  founded  upon  strictly  inductive  princi- 
ples;— always  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  In  pursuing 
this  course  much  time  is  required,  and  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  teacher 
are  subjected  to  the  severest  test ; — while  mere  routine  teaching,  or  sim- 
ply imparting  positive  instruction,  so  generally  practiced  because  attended 
with  less  labor,  is  carefully  avoided.  In  the  application  of  the  first 
method,  the  mind  being  necessarily  the  active  agent  in  obtaining  knowl- 
edge, is  unfolded,  wliile  in  the  latter,  by  its  being  the  passive  recipient^  it  is 
liable  to  be  overburdened  and  the  memory  only  improved.  It  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  acquired  by  the  inductive  method  is  ever  lost,  the  habit 
of  thinking  remains  ;  and  the  reasoning  powers  are  developed  and  dis- 
ciplined. 

In  inculcating  general  principles,  tlie  theories  are  reduced  to  practice; 
and  the  danger  of  forming  theoretical  teachers  is  thus  avoided.  By  aj>- 
plying  principles,  under  circumstances  where  error  is  sure  to  be  pomted 
out,  and  corrected  by  the  observation  of  class-mates  and  teachers,  every 
lesson  becomes  an  exercise  of  thought  and  reason. 

Schools  of  Practice. — The  schools  of  practice  consist  of  a  girls' 
grammar  school  with  230  pupils,  and  two  teachers,  female  principal  and 
^issistant;  and  a  boys'  secondary  school  with  147  pupils,  and  two  female 
teachers,  a  temale  principal  and  assistant,  in  the  same  building  with  the 
Normal  students.  At  least  three  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  are  em- 
ployed at  one  time,  in  teaching  in  each  school.  The  period  occupied  by 
tlie  pupil-teacher  is  about  lour  weeks  in  the  terra. 

The  pupil-teachers  give  instruction,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  principals  of  the  schools  of  practice ;  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  with 
tliem  and  for  them  ; — to  aid  them  by  advice,  suggestions  and  example  ; — 
m  effect,  to  instruct  the  classes  through  them  as  aids — not  as  substitutes. 
To  enable  ihe  principal  to  give  her  undivided  attention  to  the  inexperi- 
enced pupil-teacher  on  first  taking  charge  of  a  class,  those  engaged  in  the 
school  are  changed  at  such  intervals,  as  to  leave  two  experienced  teach- 
ers occuoied  in  teaching  at  one  time  ;  and  on  the  introduction  of  the  third, 
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the  principal  remains  with  her,  until  she  can  manage  the  class  alone ;  a 
new  teacher  is  then  substituted  for  the  one  having  been  longest  in  prac- 
tice. Before  placing  a  pupil  in  charge  of  a  class,  the  principal  of  the 
school  carefully  informs  her  as  to  the  particular  duties  connected  with  its 
instruction  and  management  If  after  a  brief  trial,  the  pupil-teacher  is 
found  deficient  in  ability,  readily  to  adapt  herself  to  the  circumstances  of 
her  new  position,  she  is  immediately  withdrawn,  her  deficiencies  noted, 
and  her  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  directed  to  their  removal.  The- 
duty  of  assigning  lessons  is  performed  entirely  by  the  principal ;  the 
pupils  being  previously  examined,  at  the  close  of  the  exercise,  upon  the 
subject  of  recitation.  Thus  making  them  immediately  responsible  to  her, 
for  their  progress  in  learning. 

The  successful  management  and  instruction  of  the  classes  in  the  schools 
of  practice,  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  principals  of  these  schools;' 
and  this  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  attention  given  to  the  roinutia^ 
of  the  practical  duties  of  the  schools,  with  which  all  experienced  teachers 
are  familiar  ;  guarding  the  pupil-teacher  from  falling  into  errors,  instantly 
checking  them  when  discovered,  cultivating  and  bringing  into  exercise 
that  tact  required  to  arouse  the  dull,  to  keep  in  check  the  restless,  to 
secure  the  attention  of  the  indolent,  and  maintain  a  continued  and  uniform 
interest  throughout  the  whole  class  while  reciting. 

The  position  of  the  principal  thus  occupied,  is  peculiar  in  its  charac- 
ter;— requiring  in  a  remarkable  degree  promptitude,  patience  and  indus- 
try; her  duty  being  not  merely  to  /ear/i,  but  to  impart  through  others 
intellectual  and  moral  instruction ;  to  foster  correct  habits,  and  cultivate 
and  bring  into  action  the  powers  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  through  the 
agency  of  the  former.  The  character  of  these  schools  will  therefore  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  principals  perform  their 
duties,  whether  they  are  really  schools  of  practice^  or  mere  exj>€rimerUcd 
schools,  in  which  the  pupil-teachers  are  left  to  learn  to  correct  errors,  by 
first  making  them  ; — wasting  their  own  time  and  that  of  their  pupils,  in 
attempts  to  discover  methods,  instead  of  putting  them  into  practice. 

In  alFording  an  opportunity  to  the  Normal  pupils  to  acquire  practice  in 
teaching  and  discipline,  the  question  may  arise,  whether  the  pupils  whom 
they  teach  have  equal  advantages  with  those  taught  entirely  by  perma- 
nent teachers.  The  success  ol  any  school,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  ability  and  tact  of  the  principal  in  its  general  management.  In 
a  small  school,  where  the  instruction  is  all  given  by  one  teacher,  but 
little  qualification  is  necessary,  besides  ability  to  tcacn  properly;  but  as 
the  school  becomes  larger,  the  duties  devolving  upon  its  head  arc  so  far 
extended  in  the  general  management  and  discipline,  as  to  render  the 
ability  to  teach  of  comparatively  little  value,  in  the  absence  of  tact  in 
school  government  Therefore,  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  subordi- 
nate teachers  becomes  necessary,  so,  different  qualifications  are  requisite 
on  the  part  of  the  principal ;  and  while  aptne.^s  to  teach  is  an  indispensable 
qualification,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  ability  to  control,  and  bring*  into 
exercise  the  best  powers  of  the  assistiint  teachers,  to  insure  the  elective 
teaching  of  the  whole  school.  In  substituting  for  permanent  assistants, 
pupil-teachers  who  remain  in  charge  of  the  classes  for  a  comparatively 
limited  period,  the  tact  of  the  principal,  and  her  skill  in  school  govern- 
ment, form  so  important  an  element  in  the  success  of  the  school,  that  no 
qualifications  which  the  pupil-teachers  may  possess,  can  compensate  for 
their  absence. 

Under  corresponding  circumstances,  young  teachers  will  be  more 
thorough  in  their  instruction,  and  accomplish  more  work  than  older  ones: 
the  novelty  of  their  position,  their  desire  to  gain  the  approbation  of  those 
directing  them,  and  of  the  pupils  themselves ;  the  great  pleasure  derived 
from  bringing  into  practice  qualifications  they  are  conscious  of  poesessin^^^ 
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are  incentives  to  exertion,  which  contribute  largely  to  success.  Again, 
the  pupil- teachers  are  frequently  found  to  communicate  in  a  manner  more 
inteUi^ble  to  the  pupils  than  those  who  are  further  removed  by  age ; 
the  didiculty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject,  bemg  for- 
gotten by  the  older  teacher,  while  not  onfy  the  difficulty,  but  the  proper 
means  to  overcome  it,  are  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  younger  ones. 
The  zeal  and  energy  of  the  young  teacher  are  imparted  to  her  pupils ; 
they  exert  themselves  more  than  if  under  a  teacher  less  their  equal  in  age. 
There  is  more  sympathy  existing  between  the  pupik  and  the  young 
teachers ;  friendships  are  formed,  a  desire  to  please  is  engendered,  ana 
the  discipline  is  maintained  more  bv  self-control  than  by  forced  obedience. 
The  deep  interest  manifested  by  tne  pupil-teacher  in  the  progress  of  her 
4Bcholars,  seldom  fails  to  produce  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
and  instances  are  not  unfrequent,  where  the  teacher  and  pupils  emulate 
•each  other,  in  their  efforts  to  promote  one  another's  happiness.  If  to  all 
these,  is  added  the  watchful  care  of  the  principal,  the  results  can  not  be 
other  than  satisfactory. 

The  pupil-teachers,  before  meeting  their  classes,  are  required  carefully 
to  study  the  lessons  to  be  recited  during  the  day,  that  they  may  add 
interest  to  the  exercises,  by  imparting  instruction  on  subjects  incidental 
to  the  lesson.  The  confidence  of  the  class  is  thereby  gained ;  and  finding 
that  their  instructor  is  not  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  text  book,  they  look 
upon  her  as  the  teacher^  not  the  mere  agent  to  compel  the  recitation  of  the 
-contents  of  the  book.  Thus,  an  interesting  fact  or  an  appropriate  narra 
live,  introduced  into  the  exercises,  is  often  found  to  give  to  the  young 
teacher  greater  influence  over  the  class,  than  all  the  ordinary  means  of 
discipline. 

Tlie  pupil-teacher,  accustomed  herself  to  rigid  thoroughness,  insists 
upon  it  from  habit,  in  the  recitations  of  her  pupils;  the  constant  explana- 
tion leads  to  inquiry,  and  this  to  thought :  and  in  this  manner  the  founda- 
tion of  correct  education  is  laid. 

While  the  general  control  oC  the  school,  and  even  much  of  the  teaching, 
devolve  upon  the  principal,  the  pupil- teachers  are  made  accountable  to 
her  for  the  deportment  of  the  pupils  while  under  their  care,  and  also  for 
their  progress  in  learning.  It  is  therefore  made  their  duty  to  report 
promptly  to  the  principal  all  cases  of  misconduct,  or  neglect  of  studies. 

To  render  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  schools  of  practice, 
xionformable  to  the  methods  taught  in  the  Normal  School,  the  principal 
of  the  latter  devotes  a  portion  of  time  daily,  to  the  supervision  of  those 
teaching  in  them. 

Examinations. — Written  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School  are  made  quarterly,  in  all  the  regular  branches  in  which  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  during  the  term.  As  the  pupil's  continuance  in  the 
school,  her  position  in  the  class,  or  her  promotion  to  a  higher  one,  depends 
upon  these  tests  of  scholarship,  their  results  are  looked  to  with  much 
anxiety.  The  intervals  of  their  occurrence  are  not  sufliciently  great  to 
lessen  their  influence  on  the  recitations  of  the  pupils,  or  the  every-day  dis- 
charge of  duty  ;  while  their  repetition  is  frequent  enough  toanbrd  suffi- 
c'ejit  means  ol  estimating  the  improvement.  The  results  of  these  examina- 
tions, with  the  register  of  the  daily  recitations,  are  preserved  ;  affording 
a  complete  history  of  the  pupil's  standing  and  progress,  during  the  whole 
time  of  her  connection  with  the  school. 

Graduating  Classes. — Twice  a  year  certificates  are  granted  to  such 
pupils  as  have  completed  the  prescribed  co^irse  of  study,  and  were  con- 
sidered properly  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 
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In  determining  the  pupil's  claim  to  a  certificate  as  a  properly  qualified 
teacher,  three  leading  requisites  are  considered,  besides  her  moral  qual- 
ities : 

1.  Her  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught. 

2.  Her  ability  to  communicate  what  she  knows. 

3.  Her  general  literary  attainments. 

Every  teacher  should  be  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  branches 
she  protesses  to  teach,  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  recitations  without  the 
use  oC  text  books ;  as,  in  proportion  to  her  ability  to  do  this,  she  will 
succeed  in  imparting  to  her  pupils  a  knowledge  oC  the  subject  instead  of 
Its  mere  definition — the  certain  result  of  mere  routine  teaching  from  text 
oooks.  It  is  obvious  that  ability  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  instruction, 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  teacher  herself  being  so  familiarized  with 
It,  as  readily  to  meet  the  pupil's  difficulties  by  prompt  and  clear  illus- 
trations. 

Although  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  proposed  to  be 
laught.  is  essential  to  the  teacher,  yet,  to  possess  knowledge  without 
ability  to  communicate  it.  would  not  constitute  a  qualified  teacher ;  while 
the  greatest  powers  to  impart,  could  not  compensate  for  ignorance  of  the 
branches  proposed  to  be  taught. 

Thus,  the  perfect  scholar  may  be  an  unsuccessful  teacher,  while  the 
perfect  teacher  must  be  a  perfect  scholar,  at  least  to  the  extent  oC  the 
branches  she  teaches.  The  casual  observer,  or  even  the  inattentive 
child,  does  not  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  mystifying,  misleading, 
stultifying,  and  inefficient  attempts  of  the  m^re  sclwlar  to  teach,  and  the 
developing,  educating,  and  even  creating  power  of  the  thorough  teacher. 
Adopting  these  views  of  the  relative  importance  of  scholarship  and  apt- 
ness to  teach,  and  their  inseparable  connection  as  essential  qualifications 
in  forming  the  perfect  teacher,  no  certificate  is  granted  to  a  pupil  de- 
ficient in  either. 

As  a  test  of  the  candidate's  literary  qualificalions.  the  results  of  every 
examination,  from  the  time  of  her  admission  to  the  completion  of  the  full 
course  of  study,  in  connection  with  her  daily  recitations,  are  considered. 
In  estimating  her  ability  to  teach,  and  tact  in  school  discipline,  her  per- 
formances in  the  schools  of  practice,  occupying  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  time  of  her  pupilage  in  the  Normal  School,  are  taken  as  a  guide. 

The  moral  character,  industrious  habits,  and  integrity  of  purpose  of  the 
candidate,  are  determined  from  an  acquaintance  extending  through  a 
period  of  time  amply  sufficient  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  certificate  given  to  graduates  of  the 
Normal  School : 

NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  to  Certify.  Thai has  pursued  and  completed,  In  a  satisfaetory  manner,  the 

course  of  sfudy  of  the  Normal  School,  and  is  deemed  competent  to  impart  instruction  in  th« 
branches  taught  in  the  Public  Grammar  Schools. 

Principal, 


By  authority  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools. 

This  Cbrtipicavb  is  granted  to  ,  a  pupil  of  the  Normal  School,  in  testimony  that 

her  literary  attainments,  industrious  habits,  ana  integrity,  qualify  her  to  aischarge  properly 
all  the  duties  of  a  Teacher. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Controllers. 

Secretary. 

Committee  of  the  Normtd  School 

Philadelphia,  18— 
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The  Normal  School  was  conducted  on  this  plan  by  Prof.  A.  T.  W. 
Wright,  who  had  charge  of  the  institution  from  its  organization  in  Feb., 
1848,  until  his  resignation  in  1856;  and  by  Prof  Philip  A.  Cregar,  until 
July,  1859,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  High  School  for  Girls.  During 
this  period  of  eleven  years  and  a  half,  1,127  pupil  teachers  were 
admitted  on  examination  from  Jthe  various  Grammar  Schools,  of  whom 
400  received  the  diploma,  over  700  were  engaged  as  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  the  city,  and  153  remained  as  members  of  the  High  School. 

The  Public  High  School  for  Girls  went  into  operation  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1859,  under  the  same  committee  and  teachers  who  had  been 
charged  with  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  the  Normal  School.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Principal,  dated  February  13th,  1860,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  the  Normal  School,  and  the  reasons  for  dropping  the 
Model  or  Practice  School,  which  gave  it  its  practical  professional  charac- 
ter. The  theoretical  preparation  for  teaching  was  still  retained  in  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  High  School. 

The  improved  condition  of  our  sclioola,  as  compared  witli  that  which  they 
presented  at  the  establiHhnient  of  tlie  Normal  School,  gives  strii^ing  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  that  prornpied  its  institution.  Its  efficiency  must  have  been 
much  less  without  the  Scliool  of  Practice,  yet  this  right  arm  of  its  power  was 
destined  to  become  the  means  of  its  destruction. 

Many  objections  were  raised  to  the  organization  of  the  Model  School,  and  its 
failure  predicted  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  pu- 
pil teachers,  and  the  constant  change  which  gave  a  new  teacher  to  each  class 
every  two  weeks. 

These  seeming  disadvantages  proved  to  be  real  superiorities  over  the  system 
of  permanent  teachers. 

The  want  of  experience  was  compensated  for  in  the  superintendence  of  one 
who  was  competent  to  point  out  all  the  errors,  and  present  to  the  young  teacher 
the  most  approved  modes  of  imparting  instruction  in  every  branch  taught 

The  short  period  allotted  to  the  pupil  for  teacliing  did  not  admit  of  any  re- 
laxation of  energy,  and  the  amount  of  labor  performed  during  the  year  by  a 
corps  of  teachers  changed  every  two  weeks,  was  much  greater  than  the  ener- 
gies of  any  single  teacher  for  tliat  whole  period  could  possibly  liave  produced. 

Besides,  the  pupil  teaclier,  having  just  letimed  what  she  was  called  upon  to 
communicate  to  others,  was  keenly  alive  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
learner,  and  explained  small  matters  which  the  older  teacher  is  likely  to  give 
the  pupil  credit  for  knowing,  and  pass  over  without  coming  down  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  scholar. 

In  short,  from  these  advantages  and  the  close  system  of  teaching  adopted  in 
the  School  of  Practice,  requiring  a  reason  for  every  thing  that  admitted  of  de- 
monstration, the  school  rose  from  one  of  an  elementary  character  to  a  success- 
ful competitor  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  furnishing  pupils  for  the  Normal 
School. 

This  success  was  attributed  by  the  principals  of  the  Girls'  Grammar  Schools 
to  extraneous  advantages,  of  which  they  complained  in  a  formal  remonstrance, 
bearing  date  April  1st,  1859,  and  asked  to  have  its  grade  reduced  so  as  tore- 
move  it  from  the  arena  of  competition. 

Tliis  memorial  was  submitted  to  a  special  committee,  who  reported  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  board  held  May  26th,  1859,  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
Scliool  of  Practice  and  changing  the  Normal  School  into  a  High  School,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  board,  June  9th. 

In  accordance  with  this  action  of  the  board  the  Normal  School  Committee 
prepared  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  Girls'  High  School,  which  was  presen- 
ted and  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  June,  1859. 

First. — Tlie  instructors  shall  be  a  Principal  and  nine  assistants,  a  Professor 
of  French,  and  a  Professor  of  Music. 
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Second. — The  number  of  pupils  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

Third. — The  first  examination  for  admission  of  pupils  shall  commence  on  the  6th 
of  July,  and  semi-annually  thereafter  on  the  last  Monday  of  June  and  January. 

Fourth. — Candidates  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  must  present  certi- 
ficates that  they  are  pupils  of  a  Grammar  School  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia; 
and,  after  the  first  examination,  that  they  have  been  pupils  of  a  public  school 
in  the  city  for  at  least  one  year;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
the  fbllowing  branches,  viz. :  Orthography,  Definition  of  Words,  Reading,  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  History  of  the  United  States,  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  Pen- 
manship. 

Fifth. — The  examinations  (after  the  first)  shall  be  conducted  by  the  instruc- 
tors of  the  school,  from  written  questions  previously  prepared  by  them  and 
approved  by  the  committee  of  the  school.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commit- 
tee to  be  present  and  to  assist  at  the  examination,  and  the  admission  of  the 
candidates  shall  be  subject  to  their  approval. 

Siicth. — The  course  of  studies  and  instruction  shall  comprise  a  three  years* 
course,  and  shall  be  as  follows : 

Junior  Class. — Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Gram- 
mar, Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Latin,  Analysis  of  Language  and  Structure 
of  Sentences,  Natural  Philosophy,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Synonyms, 
Rhetoric,  Composition,  Exercises  in  Drawing  and  Voc'al  Music. 

Middle  Class. — Natural  Philosophy,  continued.  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  completed,  English  Literature,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Latin,  Rhetoric, 
Drawing,  Composition  and  Vocal  Music,  continued.  Mensuration,  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, Physiology,  General  History,  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  Exercises  in  Criticism,  and  French,  commenced. 

Senior  Class — Latin.  French,  Mensuration,  Algebra,  General  History,  Ex- 
erc  ses  in  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music,  continued,  G^- 
ometr}'.  Ancient  H  story.  Mental  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  with 
Lectures,  Exercises  in  Criticism  of  English  Literature,  Botany,  Geology,  and 
Mythology. 

During  the  last  two  years,  pui)ils  who  intend  to  become  teachers  shall  have 
instruction  and  frequent  exercises  in  teaching. 

The  number  of  pupils  being  Hraited  to  350,  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School 
(153)  were  taken  as  a  nucleus  for  the  High  Scliool,  and  an  examination  of  can- 
didates from  all  the  Gratiimar  Schools,  was  held,  under  the  direction  of  the 
High  School  Committee,  by  special  examiners  appointed  by  the  Board. 

The  whole  number  admitted  at  this  examination  was  211,  of  which  66  were 
from  the  Model  School,  being  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  admitted 
ft'om  twenty-four  schools.  The  High  School,  thus  organized,  was  put  into 
operation  Augu.st  29th,  1859,  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  above  plan  as 
circumstances  would  permit. 

In  1860,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  School,  the 
Controllers  gave  prominence  again  to  the  Normal  character,  and  it  has 
since  been  designated  in  the  oflRcial  reports  as  the  Girls'  High  and  Nor- 
mal School.  The  Committee  referred  to  in  a  special  report  dated  June 
7th,  1860,  remark : 

"  As  the  normal  character  of  the  High  School  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
Public  School  system  of  our  city  than  merely  an  extended  course  of  study  in 
the  higher  branches  of  learning,  the  Committee  feel  it  their  bounden  duty  to 
preserve  this  characteristic. 

In  their  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1862,  the  Controllers 
remark : 

No  school  under  the  management  of  the  Board  has  so  well  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  its  friends,  so  entirely  accomplished  the  purposes  of  its  found 
ation,  as  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 

In  his  report  for  the  same  year  Prof.  Cregar  gives  the  names  of  182 
pupils  who  had  been  appointed  teachers  in  either  public  or  private 
s<  hools  since  1860. 
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Vn.  THE  WESTERN  LITERARY  INSTITUTE. 

AND  COLLEGE  07  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHERS. 


The  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Profes- 
sional Teachers,  more  familiarly  known  to  its  members  and  to 
the  public  as  The  College  of  Teachers,  was  not  only  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  educational  associations  of  our  country, ft) ut  also  prov- 
ed itself  one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most  active,  energetic  and 
laborious,  and  one  of  the  most  practical  and  widely  influential.^ 
Started  by  practiced  teachers,  it  early  enlisted  in  its  cause  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  the  most  prominent  professors  and  teachers  in 
the  numerous  colleges  and  high  schools  of  the  West,  and  through 
them  acting  with  that  freedom  and  energy  of  will  and  soundness  of 
judgment  which  characterize  a  new  country,  and  the  West  espccial*- 
ly,  it  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  teachers  and  schools  gene- 
rally, and  somewhat  more  indirectly  upon  public  opinion,  legislative 
action  and  public  school  systems.  This  influence  commencing  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  was  extended  into  every  State  then  existing  in 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys,  and  also  in  some  degree  to  the 
Atlantic  States  from  Pennsylvania  southward.  The  "  College  "  ori- 
ginated in  the  "  Western  Academic  Institute  and  Board  of  Educa- 
tion," which  was  founded  in  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1829  through 
the  exertions  of  Albert  Picket  and  Alexander  Kinmont ;  the  first  a 
veteran  and  well-known  teacher  of  nearly  forty  years  experience — the 
latter  the  talent^id  principal  of  a  Cincinnati  academy.  The  purpose 
of  the  association  w^as  "to  promote  harmony,  cooperation,  and  the 
diftusion  of  knowledge  among  its  members,  and  to  discuss  such 
subjects  as  might  be  considered  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  edu- 
cation generally,"  and  its  peculiar  feature  was  a  "  Board  of  Educa- 
tion "  consisting  of  honorary  members  (not  teachers)  whose  duty  it 
was  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  of  the  members  of  the  Institute. 
Its  meetings  were  monthly,  and-  discussions  were  held  during  the 
year  upon  school  government  and  the  best  modes  of  teaching.  The 
first  annual  meeting,  which  is  also  considered  as  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  College  of  Tt«icliers,  was  held  on  June  20th,  1831,  and 
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wa8  opened  by  an  address  from  Rev.  C.  B.  McKee,  who  was  prob- 
ably the  first  president.  Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Rev.  R. 
H.  Bishop,  the  president  of  Miami  University,  and  by  Alexander 
Kinmont.  The  proceedings  and  addresses  were  published  in  the 
first  number  of  the  ^^  Academic  Pioneer,'"  the  first  educational  jour- 
nal of  the  North-west,  and  conducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Institute.  Its  publication  was,  however,  discontinued  through 
want  of  patronage  ;  a  second  number  only  appeared  in  December, 
1832,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  second  annual  Ineeting. 

But  the  results  of  the  Institute  thus  far  were  found  unsatisfac- 
tory. Its  operations  were  mostly  confined  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
and  its  designs  were  almost  wholly  paralyzed  by  jealousies,  local 
prejudices,  and  conflicting  interests.  Some  of  its  founders  were 
ready  to  abandon  it,  when  Mr.  Albert  Picket  proposed  a  plan  for 
increasing  its  usefulness  and  respectability  by  calling  a  convention 
of  the  instructors  and  friends  of  education  throughout  the  West. 
Circulars  of  invitation  were  accordingly  sent  to  all  teachers,  whether 
.in  colleges,  academios,  or  schools,  and  a  considerable  number  con- 
vened at  Cincinnati,  continuing  in  session  from  the  3d  to  the  6th 
of  October,  183*2.  Rev.  Timothy  Alden  was  appointed  chairman 
and  0.  L.  Leonard,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  secretary.  At  this  conven- 
tion the  "  College  of  Teachers  "  was  organized  and  a  constitu- 
tion adopted  which,  as  slightly  modified  at  the  two  subsequent 
meetings,  was  as  follows  : — 

ooNsrrrunoN. 

Whereas,  The  convention  of  Teachers  assembled  in  Cincinnati,  deeply  im- 
pressed wiih  the  importance  of  organizing  their  profession  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Missisi^ippi  by  a  permanent  association,  in  order  to  promote  the  sacred  interests 
of  Education  so  far  as  may  be  confided  to  their  care,  by  collecting  the  dis- 
tant members,  advancing  their  mutual  improvement,  and  elevating  the  profes- 
sion to  itfl  just  intellectual  and  moral  intlueuce  on  the  community,  do  hereby 
resolve  ourselves  into  a  permanent  body,  to  be  governed  by  the  following  Con- 
stitution:— 

Article  I.  1.  This  association  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  *'The  "West- 
em  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional  Teachers."  2.  Its  objects 
shall  be  to  promote  by  every  laudable  means,  the  diftusion  of  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  Education,  and  especially  by  aiming  at  the  elevation  of  the  character  of 
teacliers  who  shall  have  adopted  instruction  as  their  regular  profession. 

AuTicLE  II.  1.  This  association  shall  be  composed  of  such  teachers  of  good 
literary  and  moral  character,  as  may  sign  this  constitution  and  pay  to  the  Treas- 
urer at  the  time  a  fee  of  one  dollar ;  and  such  Societies  for  the  promotion  of 
Ediication,  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  formed,  which  shall  annually  send  del- 
egates to  its  meetings.  2.  Any  gentleman  iligible  to  membersliip,  by  paying 
at  one  time  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  shall  become  a  nieniV>er  for  life,  and  be  ex- 
empt from  any  further  assessment.  3.  An  a.ssos>»mcni  of  one  dollar  shall  be 
laid  on  each  member  (except  life  members,)  wliich  if  omitted  to  be  paid  within 
one  year  after  the  notice  has  been  given  him  by  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  consid- 
eredas  a  forfeiture  of  membership.  4.  Honorary  members  may  bo  elected  by 
the  Society  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directory. 
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Article  III.  I.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  one  Tice- 
Pre.sident  and  five  Directors  for  each  State  represented  in  this  Institute,  a  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall 
fomi  ti»e  Board  of  Directory,  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  serve- 
until  their  successors  be  chosen.  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society.  In  case  of  his  absence,  a  Vice-President,  or  a  President 
pro  tempore  shall  occupy  the  chair.  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  give 
notices  of  all  meetihgs,  keep  a  regular  record  of  their  proceedings,  and  have 
charge  of  tlie  archives  of  the  Society.  4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary,  subject 
to  the  Board  of  Directory,  shall  be  the  organ  of  communication  with  other  So- 
cieties and  individuals.  6.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  moneys 
due  the  Society,  and  pay  them  out  at  the  order  of  the  Directors;  ho  shall  keep 
a  true  account  of  all  his  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  make  a  report  annu- 
ally thereof,  and  oftener  if  required  by  the  Directory.  6.  The  Board  of  Direct- 
ors shall  have  the  general  management  and  supervision  of  the  Society — with 
authority  to  devise  and  carry  into  effect  such  measures  as  will  best  advance  its 
interests.  They  shall  appoint  competent  persons  to  deliver  the  annual  address 
and  lectures,  and  recommend  to  the  Society  suitable  persons  to  serve  on  stand- 
ing committees.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  see  that  proper  notice  be  given  of  th& 
annual  meeting  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  at  least  three  months  previous  to 
the  time  of  convening.  They  shall  appoint  their  own  chairman  and  recorder, 
and  exhibit  their  proceedings  and  report  thereon  at  the  annual  meetings,  and 
fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  Board  or  other  offices  of  the  Society. 
They  shall  have  power  to  appoint  from  their  number  a  local  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  carry  into  effect  under  their  direction  all  the  duties  assigned  to  them 
by  this  Constitution.  It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  procure  the  annual  address  and  lectures  for  publication ;  they  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  exatnining  the  reports  of  standing  committees  and  other  communi- 
cations to  the  Society,  and  to  publish  such  of  them  as  may,  in  their  opinion, 
throw  light  on  the  subject  of  education.  7.  Each  section  of  the  Directory, 
with  its  Vice-President,  in  the  States  represented  in  this  institution,  shall  have 
power  to  admit  associates  of  this  body,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the  interests 
of  education  within  their  State,  responsible  to  the  general  Institute  for  their 
proceedings  which  they  shall  report,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  body  ;  they 
shall  have  power  to  establish  their  own  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Constitution. 

Article  IV.  1.  The  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  annually 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  2.  Special  meetings 
may  bo  convened  by  order  of  the  Directory,  having  previously  given  twa 
months  notice.  3.  The  Board  of  Directory  shall  hold  their  stated  meetings 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Institute,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  for  their 
government. 

AuriCLE  V.     1.  By-laws  in  accordance  with  this  Constitution  may  be  made 
at  any  meeting.     2.  No  alteration  or  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be 
made  unless  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directory,  and  agreed  to  by  a  mc 
jority  of  the  members  present,  at  an  annual  meeting. 

The  next  (third)  general  convention  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  September  9tl 
to  13ili,  with  increased  power  and  interest  Prof.»Thomas  J.  Matthews  presid 
ed.  A  number  of  addresses  were  delivered  before  the  meetings  by  Prof.  H. 
Bascom,  Mason  Butler,  Alex.  Kinmont,  Profl  C.  Bradford,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
Pres.  B.  0.  Peers,  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe,  and  others,  and  discussions  were  held 
upon  various  subjects  connected  with  common  schools,  by  such  men,  among 
others,  as  Dr.  Beecher.  Pres.  Peers,  Judge  Hall,  Prof.  E.  Beecher,  T.  Walker, 
W.  Greene,  and  S.  J.  Atlee.  A  school  agent  was  appointed  for  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  as  an  appreciable  proof  of  the  interest  and  spirit  awakened  at  the 
meeting,  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  $262  was  immediately  contributed  for 
its  support. 

The  plan  was  here  commenced,  which  was  always  afterwards  pursued  and 
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found  very  effective,  of  referring  subjects  of  educational  interest  to  a  number 
of  special  committees,  who  at  the  following  meeting  made  written  and  very 
often  able  reports,  which  in  turn  gave  rise  to  many  animated  and  frequently 
protracted  discussions.  The  constitutional  requirement  of  the  election  of  a 
Vice-Preaident^nd  Di:ectory  from  each  State  represented  in  the  College,  tend- 
ed to  preserve  and  extend  the  interest  in  the  institution,  while  the  liaithful  exer- 
tion of  au  always  efficient  Executive  Committee  secured  the  willing  aid  of  able 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  West  and  South,  and  thus  the  meetings  were  made 
both  interesting  and  profitable.  An  imperfect  record  only  has  been  preserved 
of  these  earlier  meeting  and  none  of  the  addresses  were  pubHshed  but  sucli  as 
appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  " Pioneer"  but  of  the  seven  8ubse«.]ucnt 
meetings,  the  proceedings  and  very  nearly  all  tlie  addresses  and  reports  were 
published  in  full,  in  six  volumes,  under  the  title  of  the  '*  Transactions  of  the 
Western  Literary  Institute,  (fee."  The  minutes  of  the  eleventh  meeting,  in  1841, 
appeared  in  pamphlet  form,  while  of  the  later  meetings  until  the  last  in  1845, 
we  have  nothing  more  than  newspaper  notices.  For  the  siike  of  eondensatiou, 
the  subjects  of  the  numerous  addresses  and  rei)orts,  witii  tiie  names  of  the  au- 
thors alphabetical lly  arranged,  and  the  dates  of  delivery,  are  given  in  an  annex- 
ed summarv'.  with  also  a  catalogue  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute  for  the  years 
in  which  they  are  reported  (1831,  183J-184'J),  omitting  as  of  less  inipcTtauce 
the  names  of  the  five  Directors  elected  annually  from  each  JSiate. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  October  6th  to  11th, 

1834.  This  meeting  was  especially  characterized  by  the  eloquent  address  of 
Thomas  S.  (Jrimke,  of  South  Carolina,  against  '•  T/ic  Study  of  the  Class, cs,^'  and 
the  discussion  that  followed  upon  the  subject,  between  him  and  Mr.  Kinni<;nt. 
Other  able  addresses  were  delivered  and  reports  made,  and  discussions  were 
held  upon  "  The  Use  of  the  Bible  as  a  Class-book,''  participated  in  by  Grinike, 
Xinniont,  and  D.  Drake — on  "  CorparaJ,  Punishment,''  by  tirimke.  J.  L.  Wilson, 
and  Drake — on  "Emulation  as  a  Motive  in  FMuKatioii,"'  by  Kinniont,  Drake,  W. 
H.  McGu^ey,  J.  L.  Van  Doren.  F.  Eckstein,  A.  M.  Bolton.  A.  Wattles,  W.  Nix- 
on, E.  Slack,  M.  A.  H.  Niles,  T.  J.  Matthews,  and  Fisher— on  '"  Cucait 
Schools,"  and  on  ''The  Employment  of  a  Trartliny  Aycul  ami  Ltrfu/tr  on  Eilf/ca- 
Hon"  "  The  Tac  of  the  Bible  as  a  Text-book"  in  all  schools  was  unanimously 
recommended ;  this  action,  though  frequently  discussed  at  other  meetings  was 
always  su.<tained,  and  it  was  also  now  made  the  declared  policy  of  the  Insti- 
tute not  to  constitute  itself  a  "tribunal  of- review,"  nor  to  recommend  any  other 
text-book  or  series  of  books  for  introduction  into  the  schools.  A  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  granting  certificates  of  qualification 
to  teachers  voluntaiily  offering  themselves  for  examination  in  a  course  of  study 
as  prescribed  at  the  last  meeting  for  the  different  classes  of  schools.  This 
movement  towards  elevating  the  "profession"  of  teachers  was,  however,  of 
little  effect.  Some  action  was  also  taken  for  promoting  the  formation  of  auxil- 
iary State  societies,  of  which  the  Executive  Committee  rejxjrted  one  as  already 
formed  in  Ohio,  which  had  obtained  a  charter  for  a  "Teachers'  Institute." 

The  Fifth  Annu.vl  Meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  5th  to  10th, 

1835,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  unusual  interets.     The  reports  of  Samuel  Lewis, 

Sehool   Superintendent   for  Ohio,  upon  "  The   best  meUiod  of  Establishing  and 

Forrnirtfj  Common  Srhools  in   the  W^sf,"  and  of  Prof  C.  E.  Stowe  upon  *' The 

f'hKatiom  of  Iiniiii<jrant\'  ifiivc  rise  to  discu.^sions  of  uncommon  earnestness 
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and  ability,  in  which  Messrs.  Drake,  Kiomont,  McGuffey,  E.  D.  MansHeld,  Judge 
Looker,  T.  Walker,  and  J.  L.  Wilson  took  active  parts.  There  was  also  a  dis- 
cussion by  Messrs.  Drake,  Kinmont,  and  others,  upon  •*  The  Study  of  Anatofny 
<md  Physiology  in  Schools^ 

Committees  were  appointed  for  each  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  to  circulate  and 
present  to  the  Legislatures  of  those  States  petitions  for  immediate  and  efi)cient 
enactments  providing  for  the  universal  education  of  all  free  citizens,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  a  suflQcient  number  of  teach- 
ers. Hach  State  Directory  was  also  advised  to  convene  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion for  tlie  organization  of  auxiliary  State  societies,  and  State  conventions 
were  accordingly  held  at  Lexington  in  November,  1835,  and  at  Columbus  in 
Januan",  1836. 

The  Si.VTH  Ann'Ual  Meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati.  October  3d  to  7th, 

1836.  At  this  meeting  there  were  discussions  upon  "  The  Ustt  0/  the  Bible  in 
Schools^'*  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  Dr.  Alex.  Campbell,  Bishop  Purcell,  Kinmont, 
and  others;  on  "  The  best  method  of  Studying  the  Bible  in  Sf'hools,'^  on  "  The 
dirision  of  Pupils  into  classes  according  to  their  regular  or  irregular  attendance,^^ 
(following  a  report  by  Samuel  Jervis  upon  the  causes  of  the  fluctuation  of 
schools;)  on  ^^  Existing  inefficient  modes  of  Instruction,^^  by  Messrs.  W.  Twining, 
W.  F.  Ferguson,  W.  II.  McGuffey,  E.  N.  Elliott,  J.  P.  Harrison,  R.  Morecraft, 
E.  Slack,  J.  L  Talbott,  A.  Kinmont,  and  A.  Campbell :  on  ''  Manual  Labor  in 
ColleijeA\'  on  Dr.  Campbell's  lecture  upon  ^^ Moral  Culture,'' by  Dr.  Harrison, 
Kinmont,  Carapl>ell,  and  Purcell ;  on  "  The  formation  of  Teachers'  AssocicUions  ;'* 
and  on  "  The  study  of  Astronomy  and  Physiology  in  Schools."  A  communica- 
tion was  also  received  from  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigourney  upon  ''^Female  Education." 
The  form  ition  of  township  libraries,  and  library  associations,  was  recommend- 
ed,— a  prize  of  $100  was  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  maxim,  *^  Knowledge 
is  Weaffh,'' — and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  publication  of  an  educational 
monthly,  tlie  '•  Western  Academician  and  Journal  of  Education  and  Science"  under 
the  editorship  of  John  W.  Picket. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  2d  to  7th, 

1837.  An  address  by  Samuel  Lewis  upon  "Extending  public  instruction  so  (U 
to  embrace  the  educational  wants  of  the  whole  community"  gave  rise  to  a  pro- 
tracted discussion  by  Messrs.  Pierce,  of  Michigan,  McGufley,  Kinmont,  Purcell, 
Campbell,  Mansfield,  Stowe,  Lewis,  J.  Stevens,  Harrison,  W.  Scott,  and  S.  V. 
Marshall.  "  The  moral  influence  of  a  system  of  honors  and  reward"*,"  was  dis- 
cuss(»d  by  Messrs.  Lynd,  Drake,  Harrison,  Beecher,  P.  T.  Brooks,  and  T.  Wal- 
ker; and  the  subject  of  "^Emulation  as  a  motive  in  Educatioti^"- afU^T  protracted 
•discussion  by  Messrs.  Drake,  Campbell,  Mansfield,  Stevens,  Harrison,  Kinmont, 
Brooks,  Purcell,  W.  Nixon,  0.  Chester,  W.  F.  Thomas,  Beecher,  Walker,  and 
McGuftey,  was  finally  referred  to  a  committee  for  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
There  were  also  interesting  debates  on  a  higher  education  and  increased  com- 
pensiition  jis  essential  to  making  a  "profession  "  of  teachers,  by  Messrs.  Beecher, 
Mansfield,  X.  Wright,  Marshall,  McGuffey,  and  others;  and  again  upon  the 
readinjr  of  the  Bible  as  a  religious  exercise  in  schools.  Resolutions  were  passed 
approving  of  the  establishment  of  State  Departments  of  Education,  recom- 
mending the  study  of  Constitutional  Law,  and  practice  in  Vocal   Music,  in 
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Ck)mmon  Schools,  and  adopting  the  **  Western  Academician  "  as  the  tlie  or^an  of 
the  Institution. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  1st  to  6th, 
1838.  The  most  prominent  subjects  for  discussion  before  this  meeting  were 
** XomicU  Schools,"  ^^Stminarits  for  Female  Education,"  and  ^^  Sunday  School 
Instruction.^'  The  first  subject  was  introduced  by  Supt  Lewis,  was  reported 
upon  by  Prot!  Stowe,  and  ably  debated  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Stowe,  Drake,  J. 
Denham,  J.  C.  F.  Salomon,  McGuffey,  T.  T.  Lcoinis,  C.  L.  Telford,  J.  M.  Steven- 
son, Brisbane,  and  Linsley.  The  subject  of  female  education  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  McGuftey.  Drake,  Stx)we,  Salomon,  Beecher,  and  Harrison;  and  the  re- 
lation of  Sunday  Schools  to  Conmion  Schools,  and  the  propriety  of  permitting 
the  use  of  public  school-houses  l)y  Sunday  schools  were  considered  at  great 
length  by  Messrs.  Stowe,  Harrison,  Beecher,  W.  K.  Whitmore,  Laiipdon,  Mc- 
Guffey, Drake,  Walker,  W.  Greene,  J.  Challen,  G.  Guilford,  C.  Graham,  Jr.,  A. 
G.  Smith,  and  Jervis  A  report  of  Dr.  Beecher  upon  Emulation  was  followed 
by  a  counter  report  from  Messrs.  Picket,  Drake,  and  McGuffey,  and  a  discus- 
sion, participated  in  by  Messrs.  Drake,  Harrison,  McGuffey,  Wyhe,  Stowe,  Ar- 
nold, Beecher,  Greene,  Mansfield,  and  Salomon.  There  were  other  debates 
upon  the  effects  of  a  multiplication  of  colleges,  by  Messrs.  McGuffey,  Stowe, 
Lewis,  and  M.  M.  Carll — and  upon  the  use  of  printed  questions  and  answera 
Kssays  were  received  from  Mrs.  A.  Lincoln  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee 
Phelps. 

The  pubhcjiiion  of  the  "  Western  Academician  "  having  ceased  at  the  close  of 
its  first  volume,  the  Executive  Committee  were  advised  to  continue  it  if  found 
practicable. 

The  Institute  during  the  previous  year  had  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
ablest  and  most  active  members,  Alexander  Kinmont.  Remarks  eulogistic  of 
his  worth  and  services  were  made  in  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Picket  and  Prof. 
Stowe. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati.  October  7th  to  12th, 
1839.  Few  addresses  were  delivered  at  this  nieetini;  and  the  time  was  princi- 
pally occupied  in  the  consideration  of  reports  and  in  di.<'cussion.  The  question 
of  "  The  suhjert.i  which  shoidd  he  embraced  in  a  conrsH  of  Fe.uiak  Education ''  was 
fully  discussed  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Wilson,  Purcoll,  W.  Johnston,  Rev.  L.  L. 
Hamline,  Prof  Walker.  Beecher,  J.  Wright,  Arnold,  Carll,  Pres.  C.  G.  Forshey, 
Prof  J.  M.  Trimble,  S.  N.  Manning,  J.  McD.  Matthews,  Rev.  Dr.  Atlee, 
Vaughan,  and  Harrison.  Other  debates  were  held  upon  the  influence  of 
"  Chartered  Institutions  vpon  Private  Schools,''  by  Messrs.  0.  M.  Mitchell,  Tel- 
ford, W.  Greede,  Lewis,  Pres.  T.  J.  Biggs,  J.  H.  Jones,  Hamline,  Rev.  J.  T. 
Brooke,  Manninpr,  Rev.  N.  Sneythen,  Matthews,  and  Vaughan — on  ^^  Evening 
Schools'  by  Messrs.  Telford,  P.  S.  Symmes,  B.  P.  Aydelott,  Brooke,  Lewis. 
Blanchard,  J.  Challen,  and  J.  S.  Williams — on  "  Teaching  as  a  Pro/tJ^sion"  by 
Messrs.  Aydelott,  N.  Holley,  Greene,  Johnston,  Mansfield,  E.  P.  Langdon,  Jones, 
Symmes,  Trimble,  Biggs,  Forshey,  Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  J.  L  Talbott,  and  Dr.  W. 
F.  Lowrie— on  *'  The  sturly  of  the  General  and  Stote  Constitutions  in  School,^^  by 
Messrs.  Greene,  Lewis,  Wilson,  X.  Wright,  Harrison,  Johnston,  Trimble,  For- 
shey, Talbott,  Telford,  Brooke,  Wright,  and  Smith — on  "  The  association  of  Sen- 
sation and  Ideas  in  Education,''  by  Messrs.  T.  Mayliu,  Harrison,  Carll,  Mannings 
Sneythen,  and  Biggs — and  on  "  The  evil  fffecls  of  Vagrancy  upon  Schools,"  by^ 
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Messrs.  J.  H.  Perkins,  Biggs,  Brooke,  Yaughan,  Lewis,  M.  G.  Williams,  Oarll, 
Atlee,  Powell,  Langdon,  Challen,  Trimble,  Jodos,  J.  Dillingham,  Telford,  and 
Symmea  The  usual  exercises  were  varied  by  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of 
the  State  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  by  several  lectures  upon  different  branches 
of  physical  science,  illustrated  by  experiments,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Craig.  A  report 
was  received  from  an  auxiliary  society  that  had  been  formed  in  Mississippi 

The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  5th  to  10th, 
1840.  At  this  meeting  addresses  were  delivered  by  R  Park  and  Dr.  Morrill, 
numerous  reports  were  made  by  the  appointed  committees,  and  discussions 
were  held,  as  follows: — on  "Military  discipline  in  iScAoois,"  by  Messrs.  0.  M 
Mitchell,  Harrison,  Forshey,  Perkins,  Telford,  J.  Williamson,  N.  Wright, 
Vaughan,  Greene,  Atlee,  Manning,  Biggs,  and  Prof  F.  Merrick— on  "  A  course 
of  study  for  FemcUes"  by  Measra  Johnston,  Harrison,  Stowe,  Greene,  Beecher, 
Forshey,  and  Challen— on  "  T?ie  position  of  the  Ancient  Languages  in  a  College 
Course^^^  by  Messrs.  Biggs,  Stowe,  Mitchell,  Brooke,  0.  Prescott,  and  Johnston 
—on  "  The  definite  objects  for  the  action  of  (he  CoUege^^^  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Biggs, 
Stowe,  Atlee,  Talbott,  G.  R  Hand,  Mitchell,  Perkins,  and  F.  Merrick— on  *'  The 
union  of  Western  teachers"  by  Messra  Brooke,  S.  P.  Langdon,  Biggs,  Talbott,  ' 
and  Wylie — on  **  The  proper  time  for  commencing  the  study  of  Vie  Greek  and 
Roman  classics"  by  Messra  Stowe,  Biggs,  Merrick,  Langdon,  Brooke,  Lewis, 
Manning,  T.  A.  Gk>odhue,  Mitchell,  Challen,  Greene,  Beecher,  and  Forshey — on 
"  The  inutility  of  college  endowments^  scholarships^  dec."  by  Messra  Perkins, 
Manning,  Harrison,  Biggs,  R  Davidson,  Greene,  Forshey,  Wylie,  Brooke, 
Stowe,  and  Mitchell  Reports  were  also  received  from  the  Cincinnati  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  from  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute, 
as  well  as  from  several  delegates  respecting  the  condition  of  education  in  their 
respective  States. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  4th  to 
9th,  18  U.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Pres.  Biggs,  Prof.  Loomis,  Dr.  Ayde- 
lott,  Prof  Howard,  E.  D.  Mansfield,  and  othera  Among  the  reports  received 
was  an  able  one  upon  "  The  defects  of  th^  Common  School  Laws^^^  made  by  Dr. 
Leavitt,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  "Western  School  Journal"  of  Louis- 
ville. It  was  followed  by  a  discussion  by  Messra  Leavitt,  Greene,  and  W. 
Johnson.  Other  debates  were  held  on  "  The  defects  of  t?ie  present  system  of  in' 
struction"  by  Me.ssra  Greene,  Mitchell,  Dr.  J.  Ray,  and  J.  J.  Moss— on  "  The  . 
inutility  of  College  Endowments"  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Biggs,  Stowe,  H.  W. 
Wright,  Moss,  J.  B.  Walker,  and  Galloway — on  "  Teaching  as  a  distinct  Profes- 
sion" by  Messrs.  Greene,  Moss,  Johnson,  Galloway,  Mitchell,  Leavitt,  and 
Wylie — on  "  Religious  instruction  in  Colleges  and  Seminaries"  by  Messra  Stowe, 
Greene,  Harrison,  Moss,  Walker,  Beecher,  Davidson,  and  Wylie — on  "  The  oh- 
jtxtious  io  the  study  of  the  Mathematics"  by  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Davidson,  Moss, 
and  J.  G.  Rosenstein — on  "  The  necessity  of  the  distinct  incorporation  of  each 
school  district  for  srhool  purposes"  by  Messrs.  K.  P.  Langdon,  M.  G.  Williams, 
and  Leavitt — on  "  The  objects  and  prospects  of  the  College"  by  Messrs.  Talbott, 
Wylie,  Biprgs,  B.  Baker,  and  J.  L  Van  Doren.  Mra  Emma  Willard  also  com- 
municated an  essay  upon  ''Female  Education."  It  was  decided  that  the  next 
convention  should  be  held  in  Louisville,  and  that  the  time  of  meeting  should 
be  changed  from  October  to  August. 

Tht.  Twelfth  Annual  Meeti.vg  was  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  August  16th 
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to  20th,  1842.  The  time  of  the  session  was  chiefly  taken  up  in  the  discussion 
of  ''  The  School  Laws,  and  the  proposed  organization  of  a  profession  of  educators  " 
— on  a  ^^  Bill  concerning  Public  Instruction  "  for  the  several  States — and  on  "  The 
various  methods  of  Education  and  Instruction  " — in  wliich  discussions  an  active 
part  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Noble  Butler,  J.  H.  Harvey,  F.  Shackelford,  B.  B. 
Smith.  0.  S.  Leavitt,  S.  H.  Thomson,  Talbot t,  B.  F.  Farnsworth,  Harrison,  J. 
W.  Hall,  M.  Sturjfess,  F.  Eckstein,  and  G.  R  Hand.  There  was  also  a  discus- 
sion on  "  The  introduction  of  the  study  of  Xatural  Theology  into  Schools  and 
Colleges,'^  by  Messrs.  Harney,  Eckstein,  Thomson,  Banks,  FarnsWorth,  Buck, 
Shackelford,  and  Leavitt.  The  "  Western  School  Journal,"  published  by  0.  S. 
Leavitt  at  Louisville,  was  made  the  organ  of  the  Institute. 

An  extra  session  of  the  College  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  October  20th  and 
2l8t,  and  again  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  December,  1842. 
The  annual  sesj-ions  of  1843  and  1844  were  held  at  Louisville,  but  in  1845  it 
returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  a  very  interesting  meeting  was  held,  attended  by 
delegates  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  as  well  as 
from  the  Western  States.  But  of  these  meetings  we  have  no  further  record. 
The  College  ceased  the  publication  of  its  proceedings  after  1840;  those  for  1839 
and  1840  having  been  published  by  the  aid  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  previous  volumes  had  been  printed  with- 
out expense  to  the  Institute,  and  all  other  expenses  had  been  defrayed  without 
diflBcult}'^  from  the  annual  fees  and  contributions  ol  its  members.  This  inter- 
ruption in  the  publiciition  of  its  proceedings  was  unfortunate  both  for  the  public 
and  the  association  ;  for  the  public,  because  a  hirge  amount  of  valuable  matter 
was  thereby  lost,  and  for  the  Institute,  because  the  discontinuance  discouraged 
many  of  the  valuable  members  entirely,  and  rendered  others  lukewarm,  and 
fmally  caused  a  suspension  of  its  sessions.  Another  reason  for  its  decHne  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  in  the  removal  of  the  management  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
working  teachers  of  Cincinnati  to  those  of  Louisville.  Upon  its  removal  to 
that  city  its  energy  was  largely  expended  upon  the  somewhat  chimerical  pro- 
ject of  erecting  by  law  a  "profession"  of  teachers.  Failure  in  this  and  a  grad- 
ual decline  in  popular  interest,  acting  upon  the  more  mercurial  temperament  of 
Southern  men,  dampened  their  ardor  and  discouraged  continued  effort.  The 
error  was  seen  too  late  and  the  return  honie  could  not  restore  lost  vitality. 
Stiite  associations  and  local  Institutes  have  since  taken  its  place,  but  being  com- 
posed in  most  instances  wholly  of  t^'achers,  they  are  for  that  reason  inferior  to 
the  older  "Literary  Institute,"  and  want  an  important  element  of  perpetuity — 
an  element,  moreover,  whose  tendency  would  be  to  raise  them  above  their 
own  limited  sphere  of  thought  and  interest,  and  bring  them  into  more  intimate 
familiarity  with  other  fields  of  view,  and  thought,  and  action. 
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Addresses,  Lectures,  Essays,  and  Reports,  at  the  meetings  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  from  1831  to  1842. 

Atdklott.  B.  P.,  Prei.  Woodward  College,  Cincinnati. — ReporU  on  the  best  method  of  ttudyinf 
the  Bible  in  school*.  1836  ;  on  domestic  education,  i83<  ;  on  the  use  of  selections  from  the 
Bible  in  srhuols.  1837  ;  on  the  duties  now  incumbent  on  American  citizens,  1839. — Ad- 
dresses on  the  mutual  relations  of  Culle^  trustees  and  faculties,  1837;  on  the  advantafes 
of  a  department  of  English  Languaze  and  Literature  in  Colleges,  1838 ;  on  Christian  ed- 
ucation in  educational  institutions.  1841. 

Barbbe.  Dr.  W.  J.,  Cincinnati. — Report  on  ZoSlogy  as  a  branch  of  education,  1841.  Address  on 
Natural  Theulo|ry  as  a  branch  of  education,  J842. 

Barnarp,  H.,  Hartfuni. — Addre»s  on  the  conditions  of  a  successful  Sj^tem  of  public  schools,  1842. 

Bascom,  Rev.  H.  B..  D.  D.,  Augustn  College,  Kjr. — Address  on  the  philosophy  of  letters,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  moral  interest,  1832. 

Bbbchicr.  Rev.  Ltman.  D.  D.,  Pres.  Lane  Theol.  Sem. — Address  on  the  importance  of  making 
teaching  a  urufeiuion.  1833.     Report  on  Emulation,  1838. 

Biooa,  T.  J.,  Proi.  at  Lune  Sem. — Addresses  on  Domestic  Education.  1835;  on  the  position  of  the 
Ancient  Languages  in  n  collegiate  course,  1840 ;  on  Practical  Teaching,  1841.  Reports  on 
the  definite  objects  calling  for  the  action  of  the  Institute,  1840;  on  the  formation  of  a  West- 
ern Academy  of  Science,  IH40. 

BliHOP,  Rev.  R.  H..  Pres.  Mirimi  Cniv. — .\ddresses  on  the  general  demands  of  education,  J83J  ; 
on  (litficulties  in  the  management  of  colleges,  1836. 

BRAoroRD.  Prof  V. — Addresses  on  the  Mo<lern  Languages,  1832;  on  the  kind  of  education  adapt- 
ed to  the  West.  1833. 

But  HANAN.  J..  MadiHiin,  Ky. — Report  on  Emulat  on  as  a  motive  in  education,  1834. 

BuRRouoii.  .Miss  C.  M.— E^avon  Female  Education,  1841. 

BuTLKK.  .Mann.  Louisville.— Address  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  1833. 

Butler,  Noble.  Louisville. — Reriort  on  the  study  of  History  in  schools.  1842. 

Campbell.  Alex. — Address  on  the  im|K>rtance  of  unitinf  the  moral  with  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  mmd.]836. 

CaRLL,  M.  .M. — .Address  on  moral  culture.  1838.     Report  on  the  order  and  development  of  the 

morn!  and  intellectual  faculties.  lr>10. 
'Cballbn,  Rev.  Jam  eh — Report  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  conacience.  1840. 

Craio,  J.  D..  Cincinnati. — Address  on  the  present  inefficient  and  superficial  mooes  of  iDstractioo, 
1836.  I^ectiires  on  the  Laws  of  Motion  ;  Pneumatics ;  Electricity ;  and  Electro-Magnet- 
ism. 1839. 

Davenport,  Darius— Report  on  certain  questions  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Schools, 
1835 

Davidson,  R..  Pres.  Transylvania  l^niv. — Reports  on  the  value  of  the  study  of  Ethics  in  colleges 
and  ^cliuols.  1840 ;  on  a  ruUegiate  course  for  the  West,  1841. 

Dillingham.  J.— Re^iort  on  Education  in  Georgia,  1839. 

Drake,  Daniel,  M.  D..  Cincinnati. — Addresses  on  Physical  Education,  1833;  on  the  philosophy 
of  family,  ifchool.  and  college  ditcipline,  iSM.  Reports  on  the  study  of  anatomy  and  phyai- 
ology  in  comnum  srhnoN.  IrtJii ;  tin  the  preparatory  eduniiion  of  the  physician,  1838. 

DuMONT,  .Mrv.  J.  L. — Letter  on  the  in<iii(:enients  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession  for  life,  1837. 

Eckstein,  F. — Re|>ort  on  Linen'  Drawinv.  JH37. 

EdwarD9(.  J.  M. — Report  1  n  the  hei>t  method  of  teiiching  Geography.  1H4I. 

Eell»,  Samiei-. — .Adflre^oes  on  the  dignity  of  the  ofifice  of  the  professional  teacher,  1837;  on  the 
print" iple<»  of  the  formation  of  ^oricty,  1K19. 

Elliott,  Dr.  E.  N. —  .\(ldrt'»«  on  a  »y»teinhtir  roiir»e  of  Biblical  studies,  1842. 

FooTE,  J.  P  — ,\ddres«js  on  the  Merhiinirs'  Institute  of  Cincinnati.  IKJ7  ;  on  Discipline,  1839;  on 
the  union  ol' Inhor  and  otiuly.  li^A'i. 

FoRSHEY.  Prof.  C.  G..  Natchez — Re|  orts  on  Education  in  .Mis.«issippi,  1839  ;  on  meteorology, 
1841. 

GoDDAKD.  F.  R,  Ix)iii9ville. — .Address  on  the  history  of  Mathematical  Science.  1832. 

Grimke.  T.  S..  Chiirlestoo,  S  C — Address  against  the  claspics  and  mathematics  as  a  part  of  the 
conr-e  of  general  education  in  our  country.  1834. 

Hall,  J.  W.,  I )nv ton.  — Addresses  on  the  Art  of  Education,  1842;  on  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton, 1842.  ' 

IIamline,  Rev.  L.  L. — .Addrew  on  a  more  extended  view  of  Female  Education,  1839. 

Hand,  D.,  Jr. — Report  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  1839. 

FIand,  (>.  R. — Reports  on  Primary  Instruction,  1839;  on  a  course  of  instruction  4n  common 
schools,  1840. 

Harney,  Prof  J.  H. — .Addresses  on  learning  as  essential  to  educators,  1842;  on  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession and  the  school  lows,  1842. 

Harrihon.  Dr.  J.  P. — Address  on  Popular  Education,  1836. 

Hkenan,  J.  A  ,  Cincinnati — ReiMirt  on  the  peculiarities  of  German  Universities,  1841. 

Hentz.  Mrs.  C.  L. — Poem,  1837.     Essay  on  Conversation  as  a  branch  of  education,  1838. 

Holly,  Nathaniel,  Cincinnati. — Addresses  on  preserving  the  innocence  of  childhood  and  unit- 
ing to  it  a  thorough  education,  1832 ;  on  the  necessity  of  universal  education,  1833;  on  pro- 
fessional teaching.  IH39.  Reports  on  Mr.  Grimke's  proposed  course  of  study,  1835;  on  the 
means  of  arousing  the  community  on  the  subject  of  education,  1836. 

HopwooD.  William,  Cincinnati — Address  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  languages,  1834.  Re- 
port on  the  need  of  an  improved  book  of  definitions,  1835. 

Howard,  Prof  W.  G. — .Address  on  the  reciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  teachers,  1841. 

HtJNTOON,  Rev.  Benj.— Address  on  the  importance  of  moral  education  keeping  pace  with  the  me 
chunic  arts,  1837. 

Johnston,  Willlam.— Address  on  Femole  education,  1839. 

JoNEti,  J.  H.— Address  on  infant  schools  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  cauae  of  education,  1839 
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KiNMOiiT,  Alexander. — Addresses  on  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  1831 ;   on  the  stady  and  na 
ture  of  the  ancient  lan^un^,  183^2;  on  the  study  of  character,  1833.    Reports  on  the  study 
of  the  ancient  classics  a  necessary  part  of  education, 1834  ;  on  Anatomy  and  Physiolofy  aaa 
study  in  schools,  1835;  on  the  means  of  rendering  the  study  of  fictitious  compositioot  bene- 
ficial  U)  the  student.  1836. 

Lkayitt,  Dr.  O.  S— RefMirts  on  the  defects  of  the  school  laws  and  the  remedies,  1841 ;  oo  the 
school  laws,  1842. 

Leonard,  O.  L.,  Ky. — Reports  on  the  means  of  arousing  the  community  on  the  subject  of  edoea- 
tion,  1836 ;  on  the  best  meant  of  enrlv  mental  culture,  1837. 

Lewis,  John,  Ky. — Address  on  PrHCtical  Teaching.  1842. 

Lewis,  Samuel,  Ohio  School  Sup't. — Address  on  extending  the  common  school  course  to  meat 
the  wants  of  all  clotsesi  1837.  Reports  on  the  best  mode  of  establishing  schools  at  the 
West,  1835;  on  the  causes  of  fluctuation  of  schools;  the  evils,  and  remedies,  1836. 

LooMis,  Prof. — Address  un  Meteorology,  its  progress  and  importance,  1641. 

LowRiK,  Dr.  W.  F. — Address  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  1839 

Lynd,  Rev.  S.  W. — Address  on  the  moral  influence  of  reward  in  a  system  of  education  foondarf 
on  the  word  of  God.  1837. 

McGcfPEY,  Rev.  W^.  H..  Prof  at  Miami  Univ.— Address  on  the  influence  of  the  study  of  the 
Bible  on  inteilectuni  and  moral  improvement,  1834  ;  on  the  relative  duties  of  parenta  and 
teachers,  1835.  Reports  on  English  Composition,  1835;  on  the  best  method  of  conductin|^ 
examinations,  1836. 

McKke.  Rev.  C.  B. — Address  on  the  importance  of  elevating  the  teacher,  1831. 

McLean,  Hon.  John. — .Address  on  the  formation  of  society,  and  the  introduction 'of  the  element' 
ary  principles  of  government  in  a  course  of  popular  instruction,  1838. 

McLeod.  1)<inald  — Report  on  Elocution  and  extemporaneous  speaking,  1835. 

McMaster.  E.  D. — Report  on  the  means  of  extending  the  usefulnens  of  the  InsUtute,  1839. 

McMatthews,  J.  D. — Report  on  a  course  of  study  for  females,  1840. 

Manning,  S.  N.— Re|x>rt  on  the  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers,  1840. 

MANsnELD,  E.  D  — Addresses  on  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  1834 ;  on  the  qualifieationi  of 
teachers,  1836 ;  on  the  uses  of  history,  1838.  Biographical  sketch  of  J.  S.  Grimk6,  1834. 
Reports  on  the  study  of  criminal  and  constitutional  law  in  literary  institutions,  1837;  on  a 
*'  Manual  of  Instruction  **  for  the  Mississippi  Valley,  1835  ;  on  preparatory  eiducation  for 
the  legal  profusion,  1838. 

Mason,  T.  B.,  Cincinnati. — Report  on  vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  common  school  education,  1837. 

Matthews,  Prof  T.  J. — Report  on  emulation  as  a  motive  in  education,  1834. 

Matlin,  Miss  A.  W.,  Salem,  N.  J. — Essay  on  the  pains  and  pleasures  nf  teaching,  1839. 

Maylin,  Thomas. — Addresses  on  the  nature  and  object  of  education,  1832  :  on  the  association  of 
sensations  and  ideas  in  education,  1839.  Reports  on  the  means  of  cultivating  voluntary 
obedience  in  youth,  1840;  oo  intellectual  and  moral  science,  1842. 

Meline,  J.  J. — AddrMs  on  the  study  of  the  modem  languages,  1838. 

Merrick,  Prof.  F. — Report  on  natural  science  as  part  of  a  college  course,  1840. 

Merrill,  Dr.  Samitel.— Addresses  on  the  immortality  of  the  teacher's  moral  influence,  1840;  o» 
economical  education,  1811. 

Mills,  Rev.  T.  A. — Report  on  the  evicenoes  of  Christianity  as  a  branch  of  e<lucation,  1840. 

Mitchell.  Prof  O.  M. — Report  on  civil  engineering  as  a  branch  of  collegiate  education,  1837  ; 
on  learned  societies  and  their  influence,  1840 ;  on  the  main  points  used  in  Great  Britabi 
against  the  mathematics,  1841. 

MoNTooMERY,  Rev.  S.  H. — Addresses  on  the  necessity  and  importance  of  education,  1836;  on  th* 
study  of  human  life,  1836. 

Morrison,  M.  W. — Address  on  common  schools,  1831. 

Moss,  J.  J. — Address  on  what  constitutes  good  teachers  and  how  to  procure  them,  1841. 

MuMFORD.  R.— Address  on  the  duties  of  parents  and  trustees,  1832. 

MuttSEY,  Dr. — Address  on  the  influence  of  tight  lacing  upon  health  and  life,  1839. 

NiLEH,  M.  A.  H.,  Prof  at  Hanover  Col.,  Ind.— Addresses  un  the  number  of  pupils  for  one  teaeber» 
1832:  on  the  government  of  public  literary  institutions,  1834. 

Nixon,  Prof  W. — Address  on  the  nature  and  moral  influence  of  music,  1834. 

Nutting,  R.,  Prof  at  W.  Reserve  Col.— Re|>ort  on  so  arranging  the  college  vacations  as  to  per- 
mit students  to  engage  in  teaching,  1836. 

Olds,  C.  N.,  Prof  at  Miami  Univ.— Address  on  the  patriotic  duties  of  teachers,  1839. 

Park.  R.,  Prof  at  Univ.  of  Penn. — Report  on  pantology,  or  the  classification  of  human  knowledge, 
1840. 

Peers.  Rev.  B.  O. — .Address  on  intellectual  education,  especiallv  in  its  early  stages,  1833. 

Penniman,  a.  W. — Address  on  methods  of  teaching  the  olind,  1839. 

Perkins,  J.  H. — Addresses  on  the  importance  of  forming  societies  auxiliary  to  the  Institute.  1840; 
on  the  education  of  girls.  1842.  Reports  on  the  influence  of  vagrant  boys  upon  our  city 
schools,  1839;  on  the  English  univemities.  1840. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  A.  H.  L. — Hissay  on  female  education.  1838. 

Picket.  Albert.  Sen.,  Prin.  Cin.  Fern.  Institute. — Opening  address  on  the  objects  of  the  Institute, 
1834 ;  on  educution,  1835 ;  on  parents,  teachers,  and  schools,  1836 ;  on  reforms  in  educa- 
tion, 1838 ;  on  the  formation  of  character  in  individuals,  1837 ;  on  the  qualification  of  teach- 
ers. 1839;  on  the  want  of  education,  1841.  1842. 

Pierce,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction  in  Mich. — Address  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  essential  to  successful  teaching,  1837. 

Post,  T.  M.,  Prof  at  III.  Col. — Address  on  the  expediency  of  studying  the  classics,  1834. 

Pdrcell,  J.  B..  Bishop. — .Address  on  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  1836.  Reports  on  using  select 
ions  from  the  Bible  in  scliools,  1837;  on  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  blind,  1839. 

QriNAN.  T.  H..  Prin.  Cin.  Adelphi  Sem. — Report  on  emulation  as  a  motive  in  education,  1834. 

Ray,  JoflKPH,  Prof,  at  Woodward  Col.  — Reports  on  the  utility  of  cobineU  of  natural  science  as  « 
means  of  education,  181^6  ;  on  the  value  of  the  blackboard,  and  method  of  using  it,  1839  ; 
on  the  influence  which  Boards  of  Examination  may  exert  upon  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers. 1840. 

Reeves,  T.  S..  Virginia. — Address  on  eflucntion,  1838. 
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Rbbks,  J.  L.,  PhiU. — Addreu  on  th«  Laneaiteriui  or  mooitorial  ■yttom  of  iDitruction,  183B. 

RoBBiNs,  Prof. — Addreu  on  wlf-education,  1843. 

RosENBTBiN,  Dr.  J.  G.— AddreM  on  physical  education,  1841. 

Salomon,  J.  C.  F. — Report  on  fymnaitict,  1838. 

Scott,  J.  W.,  Prof,  at  Miami  iTniT. — Addreu  on  the  importance  of  more  practical  edueation,  I83S. 

Scott,  Rev.  vValtkr. — Addreu  on  the  outline*  of  true  education  and  the  national  iptero,  1837. 

Shannon,  Jamei,  Prei.  Louisiana  Coll. — Addreu  on  appeal*  to  honor  and  moral  sentiments  aa  a 

substitute  for  corporal  punishment.  1839. 
SioouRNKY,  Mrs  L.  H. — Essay  on  female  patriotism,  1836. 

Sim,  Thomas,  Jr. — Addreu  on  the  claims  of  phrenology  upon  the  attention  of  the  teacher,  1836. 
Slack,  Eluah,  D.  D.,  Oxford,  O. — Addressee  on  physical  science  in  general,  1833 ;   on  the  appli- 
cation of  principles  to  practice  in  physical  science,  1834.    Reports  on  agriculture  as  a  branch 

of  common  school  eaucation,  ]83o;  on  the  benefit  to  be  derived  to  the  student  from  the 

reading  of  fictitious  compositions  in  school,  1836. 
Smitb,  Rev.  B.  B.— Addreu  on  the  state  of  education  in  Kentucky,  1843. 
Stone,  E.— Report  on  book-keeping,  1836. 
Stowe,  C.  E.,  Prof,  at  Lane  Sem. — Addresses  on  the  discipline  of  the  intellectual  powers,  ]833 ; 

on  the  present  system  of  ^ucation,  1837;  on  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 

improvement,  1838.    Reports  on  the  education  of  immigrants,  1835;  on  normal  schools, 

1838 ;   on  preparatory  eaucation  for  the  ministry,  1838 ;   on  the  early  history  of  education, 

1840. 
Talbott,  D.  T. — Report  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  composition,  1835. 
Talbott,  J.  L.— Addreu  on  learning  essential  to  educators,  1843.     Reports  on  geography,  1839 ; 

on  an  educational  periodical  in  the  Wut,  1843. 
Van  Doren,  J.  L.,  Pres.  Y.  Ladies*  Coll.,  Lexington.— Addreu  on  Calisthenics,  1834.    Report  on 

the  order  of  studies  in  primary  female  schools,  1834. 
Vance,  Elijah. — Addreu  on  a  uniform  system  of  common  school  education  and  on  adapting  it  to 

our  republican  inntitutions,  1838. 
Walker,  Timothy. — Addresses  on  the  object  of  education  in  the  United  States,  1833  ;  on  the 

ultraisms  of  the  nge.  1841. 
WiLLARD,  Mrs.  Emma. — E^«ay  on  female  education,  1841. 
Williams.  M.  G. — Addresses  on  manual  labor  as  a  means  of  reducing  college  expenses;  should  it 

be  obli^tory  or  optional  1  1836 ;    on  the  importance  of  educational  departments  in  our 

State  governments.  1837. 
WiLLiAMttoN,  James. — Report  on  the  duty  of  teachers  in  cultivating  a  pacific  spirit  in  schools, 

1841. 
Wilson,  J.  L.,  D.  D. — Addresses  on  a  system  of  universal  education  not  only  desirable  but  p.ac 

ticnble.  1836;  on  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  1839.    Report  on  infant  schools.  1837. 
Wood,  William,  M.  D. — Addresses  on  the  influence  of  education  on  the  physical  development 

of  man,  1837 ;  on  physicnl  education,  1838. 
WooLLEY,  G.  W. — Report  un  the  best  method  of  teaching  penmanship,  1835. 
Wtlib,  Andrew,  Pru.  Univ.  of  Ind. — Addresses  on  discipline  in  schools  and  colleges,  1838,  on 

the  religious  elements  of  education,  1840 ;  on  the  best  means  of  elevating  the  teachers'  pro- 

fenioo,  1841 ;  on  the  sentiment  of  veneration,  1843. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  WESTERN  LITERARY  INSTITUTE,  to  1842. 

PRESIDENTS : 

Rev.  C.  B.  McKee,  elected  1830 ;(?)  Elijah  Slack,  1831 ;  Albert  Picket,  Seiu^ 
1833-'42. 

VICE-PREStDEN'TS : 

O^iw.— Caleb  Kempe,  1831 ;  John  Easterbrook,  1831  ;  E.  Slack,  1833-'35; 
M.  G.  Williams,  1836-'39;  F.  Merrick,  1840;  C.  E.  Stowe,  1841 ;  0.  W.  Pen- 
niman,  1842. 

Kentucky.—^.  D.  Joues,  1831  ;  P.  S.  Fall,  1834,  '36-'38;  J.  C,  Youug,  1836; 
Prof.  Trimble,  1839:  R.  Davidson,  1840,  '41  ;  J.  H.  Harney,  1842. 

Indiana.—^.  N.  Elliott,  1831,  '36;  M.  A.  II.  Niles,  1834,  '35;  J.  H.  Harney, 
1837;  A.  Wiley,  1838-41;  M.  Sturjrus,  1842 

Illinois.— ¥u  Beecher,  1834-'36,  39-41  ;  J.  M  Peck,  1837  ;  Dr.  Egan,  1838; 
P.  Acres,  1842. 

Missouri.— Vr.  S.  Potts,  1835-37;  J.  H.  Fic-ldiug,  1839-41;  J.  H.  Lathrop, 
1842. 

Tmnessee.^F.  Lindsey,  1835-'37,  '39-41;  E  Slack,  1838,  '42. 

.Vmiw/;)/?/.— J.  Chamberline,  1835;  J.  Lane,  183 G;  E.  N.  Elliott,  ]  837  ;  S. 
A.  Cartwright,  1838;  C.  G.  Forshey,  1839-42. 

Louisiana.— Bish.  Hawks.  1835;  J.  S.  Shannon,  1836-39;  J.  Ingles,  1840,  '41. 

Michigan.— O.L.  Leavitt,  1836;  J.  D.  Pierce,  1837,'38;  D.  Houghton,  1839-'41. 

Pennsylvania. — L.  Halsev,  1836;  Prof.  Kennedy,  1837  ;  S.  C.  Jennings,  1838; 
Rev.  Dr.  Pressly,  1839;  J.' P.  Durbhi,  1840,  ^l.  ' 

Virginia. — A.  Campbell,  1836-41. 

Arkawios. — Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  1836. 

Alaba-ma.—^.  Payne,  1836-'38;  B.  Manley,  1839-41;  J.  M.  Barnes,  1842. 

Georgia.— A..  Church,  1836-38;  S.  S  Davis,  1839-41: 

South  Carolina,— J.  Adams,  1836,  '37;  G.  H.  Paddock,  1839-'41. 

Iowa  Territory.— T.  S.  Parvin,  1838-39,  '41-42;  C.  Mason,  1840. 

North  Carolina,— D.  L.  Swain,  1839-41. 

Florida.— S.  S.  Peck,  1839-41. 

Wiscon-nn  Territory. — B.  Kilbourne,  1839-41. 

CORRESPONDING   SECRETARIES : 

M.  G.  Williams,  1831,  '40,  '41;  T.  H.  Quinan,  1834:  N.  Holley,  1835;  D.  L. 
ralbott,  1836, '37;  G.  R.  Hand,  1838;  W.  Greene.  1839;  0.  L.  Leonard,  1842. 

RECORDING   SECRETARIES: 
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It  is  difficult  to  over  estimate  the  importance  of  Text- 
Books,  in  the  external  or  internal  economy  of  education — 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  pecuniary  interests  invoWed  to 
publishers,  authors,  and  parents,  as  well  as  the  right  per- 
formance of  the  work  of  instruction  by  teachers  and  pupils 
in  schools  of  every  grade.  In  this  and  subsequent  num- 
bers of  the  Journal,  we  propose  to  contribute  something 
toward  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  growth  and  condition 
of  this  great  interest  in  this  country, — both  in  its  material 
and  its  scholastic  aspects — of  the  manufacture  and  illustra- 
tion of  books,  and  of  the  principles  and  methods  applied 
to  the  development  of  particular  subjects,  as  well  as  of  the 
modes  adopted  to  secure  their  introduction  into  particular 
schools,  cities,  and  states.  Although  the  subject  will  not 
be  treated  regularily  in  this  order,  when  our  review  is  com- 
plete, it  will  be  found  to  embrace — 

I.  AuTHOKS  AXi)  Books.  A  catalogue  of  authors,  in- 
cluding the  name  of  the  author,  or  editor,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  compiler,  of  every  publication  that  has 
been  used,  or  prepared  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  this  coun- 
try, with  the  title,  edition,  place  and  date  of  publication  of 
each  work. 

II.  Subjects.  A  catalogue  of  the  same  books  and  au- 
thors, included  in  Part  I.,  arranged  according  to  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  they  treat — or  at  least  an  index  to  the 
authors  who  have  treated  of  each  subject. 

III.  Publishers.  A  catalogue  of  publishers,  who  will 
furnish  a  complete  list  of  the  text-books  which  they  have 
issued,  classified  by  authors  and  subjects,  and  which  they 
are  now  prepared  to  furnish. 

IV.  A  review  of  the  plan — the  principles  and  develop- 
ment, on  which  the  text-books  most  in  use  are  prepared, 
with  a  comparison  of  the  merits  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
text-books  on  the  same  subject. 

V.  The  results — '*  the  Odds  8nd  Ends"  of  some  study, 
incidental  and  accidental,  as  well  as  designed,  as  to  the 
origin,  illustrations,  authorship  real  and  claimed,  and  the 
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religious  and  political  tendencies  and  aims — apart  from  the 
specific  and  avowed  purpose  of  certain  school  books. 

VI.  Suggestions  as  to  the  j^paration,  and  manufacture, 
and  introduction  of  school  books,  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  purchasers,  teachers,  and  pupils,  as  well  as  of  au- 
thors, publishers,  agents,  and  venders  generally. 

PART   I.       AUTHORS   AND   BOOKS. 

The  catalogue  of  authors  and  books,  of  which  we  com- 
mence the  publication  in  this  number,  was  originally  in- 
tended to  embrace  the  Text-Books  in  the  compiler's  own 
collection,  but  has  been  extended  to  include  all  of  Ameri- 
can authorship,  publication,  or  use,  of  which  he  has  been 
able  to  obtain  any  information.  This  information,  in  many 
instances,  is  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  but  will 
at  least  serve  as  a  clue  to  further  inquiry. 

The  books  to  whose  title  a  single  asterisk  (*)  is  annexed, 
as  also  the  editions,  whose  dates,  or  places  of  publication 
are  placed  within  parenthesis  (  ),  are  not  in. his  possession. 
Of  each  of  these  books  the  compiler  wouM  be  glad  to 
obtain  a  copy,  by  exchange  of  duplicates  in  his  possession, 
which  are  indicated  by  a  double  asterisk  (**). 

No  dates  are  abbreviated  unless  later  than  1800.  Other 
abbreviations  will  need  no  explanation. 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  correctness  and 
completeness.  Many  errors,  however,  and  omissions  will 
doubtless  be  detected  in  regard  to  those  books  which  the 
compiler  has  not  seen,  and  whose  titles,  dates,  and  places 
of  publication,  and  authorship  have  been  gleaned  from 
numerous  sources,  not  always  reliable. 

Corrections  and  additional  information  are  solicited.  To 
any  collector,  author,  or  publisher,  who  will  signify  a  wish 
to  see  the  list  under  any  letter  of  the  alphabet,  before  it 
is  published,  that  it  may  be  made  to  include  a  correct  entry 
of  every  school  book  under  that  letter  in  his  possession  or 
knowledge,  an  impression  will  be  forwarded,  before  it  is 
printed,  and  any  addition,  or  correction  returned  will  be 
entered,  before  the  same  is  published. 

All    communications   relating   to  this  subject  can  be  ad- 
dressed directly    to   the    *'  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Education,^ ^  Hartford,  Conn. 
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HAAS,  J.  D.. 

Kohl  rauscb  'a  HiBtory  of  Germanj.   New  Torki 
1H59. 
HACHETTE, 

Klempnt^  de  Geometrle,    Pari*.* 
HACHENBKRG.C.  F., 

Grommaticsc  Grtecae  Pars  Prior.    Utrecbtf  17*2. 

Elements  of  Greek  Grammar.   See  C.  A.  Good' 
rich. 
HACKETT,  U.  B., 

ExerciRen  in  Hebrew  Grammar.    Andover.* 

Winer's  Grammar  of  the  Clialdee.     Andover, 
1845.* 
HACKLEY,  CHARLES  W., 

Treatise  on  Algebra.    New  York,  1854.* 

Elementary  course  of  Geometry.     New  York, 
JKio.* 

Elemtmts  of  Trigonometry.    Phil.,  1838.* 

Treatise  on  Trigonometry.    New  York,  4th  edi- 
tion, lK5:i,  18&4,  1858.* 
H ADDON,  JAMES, 

Rudimentary  Hook-Keeping.    London,  1851.* 

Rudimentary  Arithmetic.    London,  1851.* 

Elements  of  Algebra.    London,  1850.* 
HADLEY,  JAMES, 

Greek  Grammar  for  Schools,  etc.    New  York.* 
HAHN, , 

Greek  Testament.    Edited  by  E.  Robinson.    N. 
York.* 

Hebrew  Bible.  Edited  by  J.  Jaquett.  N.Y'ork.* 
MAINE,  WILLIAM, 

Lily'a  Rules  Construed.    London,  1768.  See  W, 
Lily. 
HAINES,  J.  S., 

Chemical  Catechism.    Philadelphia.* 
HALDEMAN.  J.  J., 

Analytic  Orthography.    Philadelphia.* 
HALDEMAN,  S.S., 

Elements  of  Latin  Pronunciation.   Phil.  1851.«* 

Analytic  Orthography.    Phila.  1800.* 
HALE',  ENOCJH, 

A  Spelling- Book,  or  First  Part.   Northampton, 

irtw.* 

HALE,  NATHAN, 

Epitome  of  Universal  Geography.    Boat.  1830. 
HAl.E,  SALMA, 
History  of  the  (Tnlted  States.    New  York,  1828, 
(1S27,)  IS.'JQ,   IH4U.   Keene,  IKW,  1830.(1831, 
IKJO.)  Cooperstown,  183U,  1843.  Buffalo,  '63. 
HALE,  S\RAlf  J., 
The  Bible  Rending- Book.    Phila.  (1854,)  1865. 
The  Scliool  Song-Book.    Boston,  1834.* 
HALL,  ML«^SA., 
Manual  of  Morals,  (Anon.)     Andoyer,  1848. 

Boston,  18*«,  (lSfi3.) 
The  Literary  Reader.    Boston,  I860.** 
HALL,  CHARLES  H., 
Notes  on  the  Gospel,  for  Bible  Classes,  etc.,  2 
vols.    New  York,  1867.* 
HALL,  JOHN, 
The  Primary  Reader.    Hartford;  New  York.* 
Reader's  Manual.     Hartford,  18.39.   2d  edition, 

1840   f]H4l  )  1848 
Reader's  Guide.    Hartford,  1830.  2d  edition,  1837. 
(3d  edition,  18:»7,  1838,  IWU,)  1841.** 
HALL,  JOSEPH, 
Guide  to  the  English  Language.    Utica,  Ist  edi- 
tion, 181«.* 
HALL,  R. 
English  Method  of  Bookkeeping.     Wakefield, 
1810.* 
HALL,  S.  R., 
Child's  Instructer;  or,  Ijessons  on  Common 
Things.    Andoyer,  1832, 1830.* 


HALL,  S.  R.,  (continued.) 
The  Grammatical  Assistant.    Springfield,  1832. 

2d  edition.  1833. 
Child's  Assistant  to  the  Geography  and  History 

of  Vermont.    Montpelier,  1827,  1831.* 
Geography  for  Children:  or,  Child's  Book  of 
Gt'ographv.    Springfield,  1832.    N.  York.* 
School  Arithmetic.    Andoyer,  1836. 
Arithmetical  Manual.    Andoyer,  1836.* 
HALL,  S.  R.,  &  A.  R.  BAKER, 
School  History  of  the  United  States.    (Boston, 
18.30, 1H43.)  Andover,  irm,  (Phihidclphia.) 
HALL,  T.  G., 
Outlines  of  Astronomy.    London,  14th  ed.  1864. 
Same.    Ed.  by  C.  List.    Philudelphia,  1817.* 
HALL,  WILLI A.M, 
Encyclop.Tdla    of  English    Grammar.     Ohio, 
IKK).*? 

HALLIWELL, , 

Kara  Matnematica.    London,  1841.* 
HALLOCK,  EDWARD  J., 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language.    K.  York, 
1st  edition,  1^4.',  (1X62.) 
HALLO  WELL,  BEN.JAMIN, 
Key   to    Ryan's    Bonnycastie's    MenaorAtion. 
Phifttdelphia,  1847.* 
HALLWOUTH.  THOMAS, 
Efficacious  Method  in  History  and  Chronology. 
New  York,  1824. 
Same  — applied  to  General  Ancient  History. 

New  York.  1824.* 
Same  —  applied  to  Sacred  History.    N.  York, 

!/^24.* 
Same— applied  to  History  of  United  States. 
New  York,  1824.*' 
Rational  Mnemonics.    New  York,  1845. 
Outlines  of  Geography,  simplified,  eto.    Kew 
York,  1840.* 

HALSEY,  , 

HIslorv.* 
H\MEi;,  NICHOLAS, 
Graniinatlcal  Exercises  in  French.     LoadOBi 
0th  edition,  IbOO. 
HAMn/n)N,  G., 
Kudinients  of  Animal  Physiology.     Edited  by 

Reese.    Philadelphia,  1H40.** 
Rudiments  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  Edited  by 

Reese.     Philadelphia,  1H40. 
Elements  of  Animnl  and  Vegetable  Physiol- 
ogy.   Edited  by  Reese.    New  York,  1849.* 
HAMILTON,  JAMES, 
Perrin  s  Fables,  French  and  English.    London, 

6th  edition,  1858. 
Campe's  Robinson  der  Jilngere.    Edlnb.  1827. 
St.  John'b  Gospel  in  Italian.    2d  edition.    Ed- 
inburgh, 1827. 
Classics,  with  translations.    See  7*.  Clark. 
HAMILTON,  HUGH, 

Conic  Sections.    London,  1773.* 
HAMILTON,  H.  P. 

Analytic  Geometry.    Cambridge  (Eng.),  1828.* 
HAMILTON,  J.  A., 
Wilhem's  Method  of  Teaching  Singing.    New 

York.  n.d. 
Preceptor  for  the  Violincello.  Bost. ;  N.  York,* 
HAMILTON,  ROBERT, 

Introduction  to  Merchandise.  Edinburgh,  1777.* 

HAMIL1X)N,  SIR  WILLIAM, 

Philosophy.   Ed.  by  O.  W.  Wight.  N.  Y.  1853.* 

lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Loj^c.  Edited  by 

Mansell  and  veitch.    2  yols.    Boston,  1800. 

HAMILTON,  W.,  &  S.  M.  IRVIN, 

An  loway  Grammar.    loway  and  Sao  Mission. 

I.  T.,  1848.* 
An  Elementary  Book  of  the  loway  Language. 
I.  and  S.  Mission,  1843.* 
HAMLIN,  LORENZO  F., 
English  (Jrammar  in  Lectures.    (Schenectady, 
18:{1.)  Boston,  18:J2.  New  York,  (1831,  ster. 
edition,  1832),  1833.    Brattleboro',  1833.** 
HAMMOND,  NATHANIEL. 
Elementa  of  Algebra.  Lond.  ith  edition,  1772. 
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HAMMOND, , 

Book-keeping,  etc.    See  Potter  <f  SatnmoncL 
HAMMOND,  SAMUEL, 

English  Orammar.    London,  1744.* 
HAMONIEKE,  G., 
Levtcac'H  Grammar  of  the  French  Tongne.   K. 
York.  l8t  edition,  1820. 
HANAFOKD,  L.  B.,  &  J.  W.  PAYSOX, 
Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry  (Common  School 

edition.)    Boston,  n.  d.** 
Book>keeping  bv  Single  and  Double  Entry, 
(Higli  School  edition.)    Bonton,  n.  d. 
Same,  (Acndemy  e<iitiou.)    Botttun,  n.  d. 
HANDY,  W.  K., 
Text -Book  of  Anatomy,  etc.    Philad.  18&4.* 

HAMFOKD, , 

Lectures  on  Chemistry.* 
HANKS,  J.  F., 

The  AmoricAu  Violinic<t.    Boston.* 
HANN,  .FAMES, 
Trigonometry.    2  vols.    London,  1849.* 
Analytical  (leumt'try.    Loudon,  lb50.* 
HANNA,  SARA  II  K., 
Bible  HiBtorv;  Text-book  for  Seminaries,  etc. 
New  York.* 
HANSON,  J.  H., 
Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book.    Boston,  1861. 
4th  edition,  lbC2. 
HARDCASTLE,  L.  B., 

Young  American's  Elocutionist.    N.  Y.  1854.* 
HARDCASTLE,  W., 

Questions  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  Lond.  n.d. 
HAKDIE,  JAMLS, 
Epistolary  Guide  for  Schools.* 
The  Principles  of  Latin  Grammar.    New  Y'ork. 

2d  edition,  ITiH.  . 

I/Homond'fl   Viri   Roms.     New  York,    1821. 

(Philadelphia,  1847.) 
Selects  e  vetero  TcHtamento  Hlstoriae.    Plilla- 

delphia,  l.so:{. 
Corderius*  Collotiuics.* 
HARDING,  W.  A., 

Alphabetical  Outlines.    PhUadelphia,  1848.* 
HAKE,  ROBEKT, 
Chemistry.    Pliiladelphia.* 
Compendium  of  Course  of  Chemical  Instnio* 

tlon.    Philadelphia.* 
Chemic4d  Apparatus  aud  Manipulations.    Pliil* 
adelphia,  Ib-'k).* 

HARE, , 

Hebrew  Grammar.    Boston,  1703.* 
HARKNESS,  A., 
Arnold's  Firist  Latin  Book.    New  York.* 
Second  Latin  Book.    New  York,  186.J.* 
Latin  Reader.    New  York,  \tioO* 
New  Latin  Grammar.     New  York.* 
First  Greek  Book.    New  York.* 
HARLAN,  U., 

Fauna  Americjana.    Philadelphia,  1825.* 
HAR-\KY,JOlIN   H., 

Algebra.    Louisville,  3d  ed.,  n.  d. 
HARKIS,  JAMES, 
Hermes;  Inquiry  concerning  Universal  Gram- 
mar.    London,  (1761).   3d  ed.  1771.    6th  ed. 
IKM).    (4th  ed.  1780,  7th  ed.  1825.) 
HARRLS,  JOHN, 
Pardie's  Elements  of  Geometry.    London,  8th 
ed.  174'i. 
HARRIS,  NICHOLAS, 
First  I^essons  in  Bo(»kkcepin^.    Hartford.* 
Complete    Sv.^tem  of   Praotiwd    Bookkeeping. 

(Hartford,  1«:{8;)  New  York,  1855. 
Key  to  do.     \e\v  York.* 
HARRIS,  THAODEUS  MASON, 

Natural  Hi.sturv  of  the  Bible.    Boston,  1820. 
HARRISON,  (;ESSNERj 

Exposition,  &c.,  of  Latm  (^Jrammar.  N.  Y.  *52.* 
Treatise   on  the  (J reek  Prepositions.     Phila- 
delphia.* 
HARRISON,  MATTHEW, 
Rise,  Progress,  aud  Structure  of  the  English 
Language.    Pliiladelphia,  1850. 


HARRISON, , 

Rudiments  of  English  Grammar.  Philadelphia, 
Uth  ed.  1812. 
HART,  A.M., 
My  Own  Language ,  jr.  Elements  of  English 
Grammar.    Mobile,  1853.* 
HART,  JOHN  8., 
Clas8-Book  of  Prose.    Philadelphia,  1844,  »48.* 
Class-Book  or  Poetry.    Philadelphia,  18M.  '49  * 
English  Grammar.    Phila.  Istcd.  '45,  »4ii.  »4>«.** 
Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States.    Philadelphia,  1845(1850). 
White's  Elements  of  Uuiversal  History.    Phil- 
adelphia, 1843,  1847.* 
Epitome  of  Grecian  ana  Roman  Mytholocy. 

Philadelphia,  1853.* 
Latin  Accidence.    Philadelphia.* 
HART.  JOSEPH  C, 
Popular  Sy.stem  of  Practical  Geography.    New 

York,  1^51. 
Geogniphical  Exercises.    New  York,  IKH. 

same,  rev.  by  C.  B.  Stout.    New  York.  '67. 
Geography  for 'the  Use  of  Schools.    N.  \  .♦ 
Modern  Atlai«  for  do.    New  York,  lt£J5.* 
HART.  LEVI  &  V.  R.  OSliORN, 
Tlie  Works  of  Virgil.    Baltimore,  1833. 
Virgil,  with  Interlinear  Translation.    Philadel- 
phia, i>«5ri.* 
HARTMAN,  C.  r., 
Sven.sk  oeh   Norsk  Excursions-Flora.    Stock- 
holm, 2d  ed.  1853. 
HARVEY,  JA.MES, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1841.* 
HASKELL,  D., 
McCulloch*8  Universal  Gazetteer.  2  vols.    Kew 

York,  1843. 
Strauss'  Stream  of  Time,  or  Chart  of  Unirersal 

Historj'.    New  York,  1848.* 
Chronological  View  of  the  World.    New  York, 
1815,  i848.* 
HASKELL  A  SMITH, 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  '47.« 

HASKELL. , 

Class-Book  of  Natural  History.    New  York.* 
HASKINS.  DAVID  GREENE, 
Selections  from  Scripture,  for  Schools.  Boston, 

(INJO),  MM. 

French  and  English  Firet  Book.    Boston,  ISSa. 
HASKINS,  R.  W., 

Astronomy  for  Schools.    New  York,  1841, 
HASSLER,  FERDINAND  R., 

Elements  of  Arithmetic.    New  York  (1826,)  »28, 

Elements    of    Analytic    Trigonometry.     New 
York,  182«.* 

Logarithmic  Trigonometrical  Tables.    N.  Y.* 

Geometry.    New  York.* 

Astronomy.    New  York.* 

System  of  tlie  Ihiiverse.    New  York.* 
HASTINGS,  TH03IAS, 

Musical  Reader;  or,  Practical  Lessons  for  the 
Voice.    Utica.  isll).* 

Elements  of  Vocal  Music.    New  York.* 

Juvenile  Songs  for  Sabbath  Schools.    N.  Y.* 

Songs  for  tlie  Schoolroom  and  Nursery.   N.  Y.* 

The  Union  3iinstrel.    New  York,  1845.* 

Sabbat lj -School  Songs.    New  York.* 
HASWELL,  C.  H., 

Mensuration  and  Practical  Geometry.     N,  Y.* 
HATTON,  EDWARD, 

Hill's  Arithmetic.    I^ndon,  1731.  0th  ed.,  1754. 

Merchant's  Magazine.    London,  IGOG.* 
HAN  KN,  JOSEl'H, 

Moral  Philusophv.    Boston,  18G0. 

Mental  IMiilosopliy.    Boston,  (1857,)  1800. 
HAWKS,  NGYE's  p., 

United  States  Spelllns:  Book.   (Portland,  1824. 
Au^UHUi,.ided.  1^27.  Hallo  well,  1830.)  Bos- 
ton, 18^(5. 
HAWKES,  JULIA  S., 

CouNersations  on  Italy,  in  English  and  French. 
Philadelphia.* 
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HAWKES,  P., 

Amorienn  roinpanion;  Sketch  of  Geography. 
IMiilndcIpliin,  isx>7.* 
HAVVLEV,  OVNIEL, 
Dilworth'8  Federal  Calculator.    Troy,  1803.    2d 
eil.  iJMji). 

HAWNEY,  , 

Complete  Mea!*urer,  Keith's  cd.,  rev.  by  Craig, 
iicltiuioi-e,  4th  ed.  18:^.   (London,  1703.) 
HAYES,  KKilAUD, 
The  (jeutleuiau'ti  Complete  Bookkeeper.     Lon- 
don, 17  n.* 
HAYNE>,  NATHANIEL, 
Bezout'i*  Elements  of  Arithmetic.    Hallowell, 
itc'l. 
HAYS,  ISAAC, 
Arnott'd  Elements  of  Physics.    Philadelphia, 

Ist  ed.  181*U,  LSll,  1848.* 
Hoblyn'8  Dictionary  of  3Icdlcal  Terms.    Phila- 
delphia.* 
llAYWAliO,  CiEORGE, 
Uut]iue.H  uf  iJumun  Physiology.    Boston  (1834,) 
4th  ed.  Ifcrl-.'.** 
HAYWAKD,  JOHN, 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  States.    Philadelphia.* 
Gazetteer  of  MuKsaichuHetts.    Boston,  ltt47.* 
HAYWAUD,  T.  li., 
Ne}>os,  de  vita  excel.  Imperatorum.    Boston, 
\t<^U).    lid  ed   1«  W. 
HAYWAKD,  .I.VMES, 

Drscriptive  (Jconielry.    Philadelphia,  1831.* 
HAZEN,  EDWAUD, 
8ymbolical  Primer;  or,  Class- Book,  No.  1.    1st 

cd.  l^-JU.* 
SynitM>lical     Spell incr-Book,  Parts    I.  and  II. 

New  York;   Philadelphia,  li-ted.  I^«<,* 
Speller  and  Detiner ;  or,  Class- Book  No.  2.   New 
York.   (iSW,)    IKW,    1834,   17i)lh  ed.,   u.  d. 
IMiilodelphia,  IKiS,  IWU,  lKi7.** 
New  Speller  and  Definer.    Philadelphia  (1850), 

Ihol,  IMV  . 

Euphonic    SiH'lliuf^-Book  and  Header,  Part  I. 

Philadelphi.-i,  i..  d. 
Grammatic  Iteader,  No.  I.    New  York,  n.  d.** 
♦»  •'         '*    II.    New  York,  1M5. 

♦•  '•         "in.    New  York.* 

Practical  Grunnnar  of  Engli»h  Language.    New 

York,  IMJ,  1n44.** 
Analytic  and  Synthetic  Grammar.     N.  Y.,  1S51. 
Popular  Technoloffv;  or,  Prote-iriioni*  and  Trades. 

2  vols.     New  York  ( 1M2),  1n57. 
Panorama  of  Trades  and  Professions.    Phila- 
delphia, \KM'y,  lb62,  lb&5.* 
HAZEN,  .lASI'EU, 

Primarv  Instructor.    Windsor,  1823.* 
IIAZLEiT,  WILLIAM, 

English  (irnnnuir.     London,  1810.* 
HEAKNE,  THOMAS, 
Universal  HIstorv.    Oxford,  1704.* 

HEATH,  noble; 

El«nieut"»  of  Aritlimetlc    New  Y'ork,  1826. 
HEATH.  N.,  &  F.  PEYUARD, 

Bezotit's  Theoretical  and  Practical  Arithmetic. 
New  York,  1H.'5. 
H EATON,  BEN.IAMIN, 

Columbian  SpeIlin*r-Uook.    Wrenthom  (1st  ed. 
17«.n),)  4th  ed.  n.  d. 
IIEATON,  NATHANIEL,  .IR., 

Faisv  School  Dialogues.    Wrentham,  1802.* 

Columbi.in  l*receptor.    Wrentham,  1801.* 
lIElXiE,  LEVI, 

Elements  of  Logic.    Cambridge,  \hi(\.    Boston, 
;;(1  «(1.  ivji,  i>.7  (INJI,  Itsi:;,  IK'H,  183U.) 
IIE(iEWIMfl, , 

Historical  (Miron(»logv.    Burlington.* 
HEINSIIIS,  DANIEL,' 

Horalii  opera.     Amsterdam.  171>*. 

Ari'^tot-'lis,  dc  Toetlra, — no  title-page.    163(J. 
UIJNMrs,  THEODOR, 

Worterbuch  der  Deutschcn  Sprache.    6  toU. 
Hanover,  1818. 


HELVETIUS,  DANIEL  CRISPIN, 
Ovid,    Metamorphoseon   Lib.  X\.  (Delp.  ed.) 
E(Uted  bv  Andrews.    Philadelphia,  1806. 
UEMPEL,  C.  .1., 

Grammar  of  the  German  Language.    N.  York.* 
HENDERSON,  ALEXANDER, 
A  Grammar  of  the  Moskito  Language.    New 
York,  IWO.* 
HENDER.M)N,  A.  G., 
Bookkeeping   by   Single   and   Double    £n^. 
3Ianchester,  1M1.* 
HENDERSON,  TH03IAS, 
Comprehensive  (Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.   IMilIadelphhi,  1857. 

HENDREK,  , 

Historical  Pn-eeptor.* 
Natural  Philosophy.* 
HENDKICK,  J.  L., 
(irainmatic.il  Manual;  or.  Outline  of  TCnglUh 
(traimmar.     Syracuse,  lh44. 
IlENFREY,  ARTHUR, 
Rudiniruts  of  Botany.    London,  1849. 
Couver.-atious  on  Gardening.    London,    2d  ed« 

HENKLE,  W.  D.    See  Stoddard  &  HenkU, 
HENRY,  C.  S., 
System  of  Logic.    New  York.  18W.* 
Epitome  of  the  Ilistorv  of  Philosophy.   2  Toli. 

New  York(lK4N)  lh5U. 
Cousin's  Elt'meut^  of  Psychology.    New  York, 

4tli  edition,  IKiO. 
Gui/ot's  History  of  Civilization.    KewTTork.* 
Tuvlor's  Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Hl»> 
"  tory.     New  York,  IhSO.* 
HENRY,  JAMES,  JR., 
Eamilv  and  School  Monitor.    New  York,  1848; 

Philadelphia.* 
Educ.it ional  i'atechlsm  to  accompany  do.    New 
York.  1S48. 
HENRY,  WILLIAM, 
Epitonte  of  ExiK-rimental  Chemistry.    Phlla., 

lw»2;  Itoston,  IMIO.* 
Elements  of  Experimental  Chemistry.   2  Toli. 
Boston,  IS14;  Philadelphia.* 
II EN >H AW,  M 

An  Analvsis  of  tlie  Greek  Verb.    Boston,  1862.* 
HK.NT/,  (AiroLINE  LEE, 
Flowers  of  Elocution,  a  Class-Book.    PhUadel- 
pi  I  la,  l^^)'>.* 
llENTZ,  N.  M., 
Classical    French  Render.    Boston,  1825,  183S. 

Philadelphia,  1M7.* 
Manual  of  Frencli  I'hrases.    Boston,  1822.** 
HERBERT,  HENRY  W., 
(Joldsiaith's  History  of  Rome,  abridged.  N.  Y.* 
Prometheus    and   Agamemnon   ot    .l^cbylus, 
translated.    Canibrldge.* 
HERMANN  US,  GO  DO  Fit  ED, 
Elementa  Doctrinac  Metrlcfc.    Glasgow,  1817. 
Vigerius,  de  Gravels  Idiotismis  Liber.    Glasgow, 
isi.i. 

HERNANT, , 

I*ronouncin«£   German   Grammar   and  Phrase 
Book.    New  York.* 
HERNISZ,  S., 
Guide  to  Conversation  in  English  and  Chinese. 
Boston,  1854,  1850.* 
HEROiK)Tl'S, 
Works,  edited  bv  J.W.  Blakeslcy.  2  toIs.  New 
York,  Mil.  'With  English  notes,  by  C.  S. 
Wheeh'r.    2  vols.     Boston,  is^a.* 
TransliUcd  bv  W.  Beloe.    3  vols.    New  York. 

Philadelphia,  1S14.* 
Litenillv  transl'ite«i  by  H.  Carov.    New  York.* 
Oriel  talia  Anti'iiiioru.    tMitcJ  by  H.  31.  John- 
son.   New  York,  lS5n.* 
Selections,  with  interlinear  translation.    Lou* 
don.  2d  edition,  \K\7. 
HERSCHEL,  JOHN  F.  W., 
Treatise  on  Astronomy.  Edited  by  S.  C.Walker, 
Philadelphia,  1847.* 
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HERSGHEL,  JOHN  F.  W..  (continued.) 
Outlines  of  Astronomy.    Fhlladelphito,  1853.* 
On  the  Study  of  Natural  History.    New  York, 

new  edition,  1855. 
Calculus  of  Finite  DiflTerences.  Cam.,  1820.* 
Spenoe's  Mathematical  Essays. 
HERTZ,  MAKTIN, 
Prisciani  Institut.  Grammat.  Lib.  XVIII.  (Kell's 
Grammatici  Latinl.)    Leipsic,  1855-5tt. 
HERVEY,  G.  W., 
Rhetoric  of  Conversation.    New  York,  1853.* 

HETSCH. , 

Ritbok  i  Progresslrt  System.    Stockholm,  n.  d. 
HEWETT,  D., 
An  Euglish  (grammar.     New  York,  Ist  edi- 
tion, iaT8.* 
The  Traveller's  Guide,  &c.    New  York,  1822. 
HE YDEN REICH,  L    W., 

Elementary  Germau  Reader.    New  York.* 
HEYNE,  C.  G., 
Iliad,  with  notes  by  Robinson.  Catskill,  1822.* 
Pindari  Carmina.    Oxford  and  London,  1828. 
Virgil,  without  notes.    Boston,  ls50.* 
HICKIE,  D.  B., 
Lucian  —  Literal  Translation  of  Select   Dia- 
logues.   Dublin,  \Sf^O. 
HICKOK,  LAURENS  P., 
Science  of  the  Human  Mind.    New  York.* 
Empirical  Psychology.    New  York,  2d  edition, 

1857;  (Schen.  1S52.) 
Rational    Psychology.    New  York.    Auburn, 

18i9.* 
System  of  Moral  Science.    New  York,  3d  ed. 
1868 ;  (Schenectady,  1863.) 
HIGGINSON,  T.  E., 

English  Grammar.    Dublin,  1803.* 
HILDRETH.  HOSEA, 
Book  for  New  Hampshire  Children.    Exeter, 

2d  edition,  1820. 
Book  for  Massachusetts  Children.    Boston,  '29. 

3d  edition,  l«32.* 
View  of  the  United  States.    Boston,  1830.* 
Sequel  to  do.    Boston,  1836.* 
HILDRETH,  RICHARD, 
Theory  of  Morals.    Boston,  1844.* 
Theory  of  Politic*.    New  York,  1863.* 
HILEY,  RICHAKD, 
Treatise  on  English  Grammar.     London,  3d 
edition,  1840. 
HILL,  ANNE, 
Drawing-Book  of  Flowers  and  Fruit.    Phila- 
delphia, 1845.* 
Progressive   lessons   in   Painting.    Six   Nos. 
PhUodelphia,  1845.* 
HILL,  D.  U.J 

Elementb  of  Algebra.    Philadelphia,  1859. 
HILL,  ISAAC, 
Tytler's  Elements  of  General  History.    See  A, 
Tytier, 
HILL,  JOHN, 
Young  Secretary's  Guide:  a  Speedy  Guide  to 
Learning.    24th  ed.    Boston,  1750.* 
HILL.  JOHN, 
Arithmetic.    London,  7th  edition,  1746.* 
Improved  by  E.  Hatton.    London,  9th  edition, 

1854. 
Vocabulary;  Synonyms  of  the  Latin  Tongue. 
New  York,  Ist  edition,  1809. 
HILL,  JOSEPH, 
Schrcvelius*  licxieon  Manuole  Grace.  Lat.  &c. 
I^ndou,  9th  edition,  1717. 
HILL,  J.  H., 

On  the  Subjunctive  Mood.    London,  1834.* 
HILL,  THOMAS, 
Elem.  Treatise  of  Arithmetic.    Boston,  1845. 
First  I^essons  of  (ieometry.    Boston,  1JS55. 
Second  Book  iu  Cieomctry.    Boston,  1802.* 

HILL,  , 

Practical  School  for  the  Violin.    New  Y'ork.* 
HILLARD,  GEORGE  S., 
First  Primary  Reader.    Boston,  I860, 1863. 
Second    **  **  Boston,  1869, 1863. 


HILLARD,  GEORGE  S.,  (cantfnued,) 

Third  Primary  Reader.    Boston,  1868, 1863. 

Intermediate  Reader.    New  Scries,    ises.*" 

First  Class  Reader.    Boston,  lff50  (1868.) 

Second  "       **  Boston,  1857. 

Third    "       "  Boston,  1S58. 

Fourth  "       "  Boston,  1857. 

Fourth  Reader.    New  Series.    Boston,  1863.» 

Fifth  Reader.    New  Series.    Boston,  18fi3.» 

Sixth  Reader.    New  Series.    Boston,  1863.* 
HILLSIDE,  A.  M., 

Familiar  Compcud  of  Geology.    Philadelphia, 
1859. 
HIND,  J.  RUSSELL, 

Astronomical  Vocabulary.    London,  18K!. 

The  Solar  System.    New  York,  lKi2.* 
HINTON,  JAMES,  &  GEORGE  COX, 

First  Steps  in  the  Latin  Classics.    London,  '28. 
HITCHCOCK,  E., 

Bookkeeping.    2  vols.    Boston.* 

Key  to  do.    Boston.* 
HITCHCOCK,  EDWARD, 

Elementary   Geology.     Amherst,    1840.    New 
York  (1854),  3otli  edition,  1858. 

Outline  of  Geologv.    Boston,  1S53,  '54.* 
HITCHCOCK,   EDWARD,   &   C.    H.    HITCH- 
COCK, JR., 

Elementary  Geology,  revised  ed.    New  Tork, 


(IKiO),  1860. 


HITCHCOCK,    EDWARD,  &  E.    H.    HITCIT- 
COCK,  JR., 
Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology.     N«^ 
York,  18G0.    Revised  edition,  1860. 
HITCHCOCK,  J.  IRVINE, 
New  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping.    Phila- 
delphia, 1823, 18:^.  Boston,  2d  ediUon,  1S20, 
1847,  1852,  1853.* 
Key  to  do.    Boston,  1852.* 
HOBART,  JOHN  HENRY', 
Analysis  of  Butler's  AnalocTi  witli  Craaford*t 
Questions.    Edited  by  West.    New  York.* 
The   Church   Catediism,  enlarged,  &o.    New 
York,  n.  d. 

HOBBS, , 

Grammar.* 
HOBLYN,  R.  D., 
Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terms.     New  Tork* 

1850.* 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.     Philadelphia, 

1840.* 
Same,  edited  by  I.  Hays.    Philadelphia.* 
ManunI  of  Chemistry.    New  Y'ork,  1840.* 
HODDER,  JAMES, 
Aritlimetick,    or    That   necessary   Art   made 

Easie.    London,  KWl.* 
Arithmetic.    Boston,  1719.* 
HODGE,  CHARLES, 
Commentary  on  Romans,  abridged  for  Sunday 

Schools.    Pliiladelphia,  12th  ed.  1855.* 
Questions  to  I.  Corinthians.    New  York,  1857.* 
•*       "     Romans.    Philadelphia,  1866.* 
HODGE,  H.  D., 
Practical  Analysis  of  English  Language.    Con- 
cord, 1849.* 
HODGSON,  ISAAC, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1770.* 
HOFFMAN,  A., 

Primary  Reader  and  Speller.    New  York.* 
HOFFMAN,  DAVID, 
A  Course  of  Legal  .Study.    2  vols.    Baltimore, 
2rt  edition,  1836.* 
HOGARTH.  G., 
Outlines  or  Geography.    London,  2flth  ed.  1850. 
'*       *'   Roman  History.    London,  13th  «d. 
1852.   (Philadslphia,  1847.) 
Outlines  of  History  of  England.    London,  aoth 
edition,  1851 ;  (PhiladelphU,  1847.) 
HOLIJROOK,  JOSIAII. 
ChildN  First  Book,  Drawing  Series.    Hartford, 

no  date. 
First  Book  in  Arithmetic    New  York;  Port- 
land, 1850,  1862.* 
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HOLBROOK,  JOSIAH,  (amiinued.) 
First  Lessonn  in  Geometry.  Boston,  1833.  New 

Yorlc,  1860. 
Easy  Lessons  in  Geometry.  Boston,  2d  edition, 
1920.  C3d  ed.  1830.)  6th  ed.  1831.  bib  ed.  'SS. 
lltli  edition,  1830>* 
HOLBROOK,  Ni^LSON  M., 

Readers,  &c.    See  Town  d  Holbrook, 
HOLOOMBE,  J.  P., 
Introduction  to  Equity  Jurisprudence,  for  Stu- 
dents.   Cincinnaa,  1816.* 
HOLDEN,  H.  A^ 
Cicero  — Dc  Offlciis,  Lib.  III.    Ed.  by  a  An- 
thon.    New  York,  1869. 

HOLDICH, , 

Questions  on  the  Old  Test.  2  toIs.  New  York.* 
HOLGATE,  J.  B., 
AUas  of  American  History,  18i2.* 
Key  to  Historical  Chart,  1838.* 
HOLLICK.  FREDERICK, 
Frimary  Lessons  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

New  York,  1854. 
American  Class -Book  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy.   New  York,  1863. 
Outlines  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    Phila- 
delphia, 1842.* 

HOLLIS, , 

On  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    Boston.* 
HOLMES,  JOHN, 
The  Grammarian's  Geography  and  Astronomy. 

London,  1751. 
The  Art  of  lihetoric  Made  Easy.    London,  3d 

edition,  17m. 
Same,  revised  by  J.  A.  Cretty.    Philadelphia, 

1H49.* 
The  Greek  Grammar.    London,  6th  ed.  1769.* 
HOLT,  B., 

New  England  Sacred  Harmony,  17—.* 
HOLYOKE,  S., 
Columbian  Harmony.    17—.* 
Harmonica  Americana.    17—.* 
HOME,  HENRY.    See  iTaiiietf. 
HOMEIL 
Hias,  Graece  ct  Latine,  by  S.  Clarke.    2  rols. 
London,  (1740,)  6th  ed.  1760.    Edhibnrgh, 
Vol.  I  ,  17\H. 
Same,  edited  by  Ironside.  2  vols.    New  York, 
1st  ed.  Vol  1.,  18J4.   2d  edition,  1826. 
niad,  with  English  notes,  2  vols.    Boston.'  26.* 
Edited  by  C.  C  Felton.    Boston,  1833. 
Editedby  .I.J.Owen.    New  York.* 
Edited  by  Ilayne.  with  notes  by  E.  Rob- 
inson.   Catsklll,  1822.* 
First  Six  Books.    Edited  by  C.  Anthon. 

New  York,  1859. 
First  Book,  with  Interlinear  Translation. 

London,  new  edition,  1854. 
Parsing  lessons  to  the  First  Book.    Lon- 
don, 4th  edition,  1816. 
With  Interlinear  Translation,  by  Ham- 
ilton, revised  by  Clark.    Philadelphia.* 
Literally  Translated,  by  T.  A.  Buckley. 
New  York,  1856.* 
Odyssey,  Tomi  III.  cum  Notis  Porsonl.  Leipsio, 
1810. 
With  Notes,  by  A.  Crosby.    Boston, 

1843.* 
Ed.  by  J.  J.  Owen,N.  Y.  1843.* 
Translated,   by  T.  A.  Buckley.     New 
York,  1861, 
HOOKER,  CHARLES, 
Culman's  Sententls;  English  and  Latin.    Bos- 
ton, 1702.* 
HOOKER,  HORACE, 

See  Gallaitdett  <f  Hooker. 
HOOKER,  WORTHINGTON. 
Child's  Book  of  Common  Things.    New  Ha- 
ven, 1868. 
Child's  Book  of  Natore,  Parts  I.,  n.,  III.   New 

York/1867. 
Katural  Fhilosopbj.   New  York,  1808.* 


HOOKER.  WORTHINGTON,  (eonHnued.) 
Natural  History  Illustrated.    Kew  York,  1880i 
First  Book  in  Physiology.    New  York.* 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  for  High   Schoolb 

New  York.* 
Human  Physiology.    New  York,  1864. 
HOOLE,  CHARLES, 
Comenlus  Orbis   Pictus;   or.  Visible  Worldi 

New  York.  1st  edition,  1810. 
Cato's    Disticns     concerning    Manners,  with 
translation.    Ix>ndon,  1TZ2.* 
HOOPER,  ROBERT, 
Medical  Dictionary.    New  York.* 
Examinations  in  Anatomy.    New  York.* 
Examinations  in  Chemistiy,  &c.    New  York.* 
HOPKINS,  J.  H., 

Drawing  Book  of  Landscape.    Burlington.* 
HOPKINS,  MARK, 
Lectures  on  Moral  Science.    Boston,  1882.* 
Lectures  on  Evidences  of  Christianity.    Boa- 
ton,  1847.* 
HORATIUS,  QUINTUS  FLACCU8, 
Opera.  Edited  by  Heinsius.    Amsterdam,  1718* 
Edited  by  Dcsprez  (Delph.  ed.)    Lon- 
don, 1727,  (1793.)    (Philadelphia,  1804, 
1866.) 
New  edition.    Leipsic,  1827. 
Edited  by  C.  Anthon.  N.  Y.,  (1833, 1863). 

New  edition,  1869. 
Edited  by  Doering.    Glasgow,  1820. 
Edited  by  Gould.    Boston,  1828, 1838. 
Edited  by  Macleane.    New  York,  1860. 
Same,  revised  by  Chase.    Cambridge, 
1856(1867.) 
Edited  by  Lincoln.    New  York,  I860, 

1854.* 
With  English  notes,  by  Moore.    Edited 

by  Beck.    Cambridge,  1852.* 
With    Stiriing's    Translation.     Edited 
by  Nuttall,  and   revised  by  dark. 
Phikdelphia.* 
Castigata.    London,  4th  edition,  1820. 
Expurgata,  edited  by  Dugdale.    Phila- 
delphia, 1816  * 
Literally  TransUted,  by  Smart.    Philip 
delphia,  1863. 

Same,  edited  by  Buckley.   New  York, 
1865.* 
Eclqgse  ex  Poematibus.  edited  by  Sohmlts  and 

Zuropt.    Philadelphia,  1866. 
And  Phsedrus,  translated  by  Francis  and  others. 
2  vols.    New  York.* 
HORNER,  S.  S., 
The  Medical  Student's  Guide.    Philadelphia, 
1851.* 
HORNER,  W.  G., 
Horae  Arithmetloae;  in  Math.  Bep.  London, 

1830.* 
New  Method  of  Solving  Equations.     London, 

1819.* 
Algebraic  Transformations.    London,  1820.* 
HORNSEY,  JOHN, 

English  (trammar.    York  (Eng.),  1793, 1810.* 
HORSFORI),  E.  N., 
Will's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis.    Boston, 
1854.* 
HORT.  W.  J., 

English  Grammar.    London,  1822.* 
HOlfGHTON,  JOHN, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1760.* 
HOUSTON,  SAMUEL, 
An  English  Grammar.    Harrisburg,  1st  edition, 
1818.* 
HOWARD,  JEROME  B., 
Child's  First  Book  In  Reading  and  DrawlnCt 
New  York,  1846  (Albany.) 
HOWARD,  NATHANIEL, 
A  Vocabohiry,  English  and  Greek.   PhOadel- 
nhia,  1810. 
HOWARD,  W.  W., 
Aids  to  French  Composition.   New  York,  ^M» 
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HOWABD, , 

Large  and  Small  Hoimd  Text  Copies.    New- 
buryport,  1809.* 
HOWATT,  JOHN, 

Practical  Book-Keeping.    Glasgow,  1812.* 
HOWE,  £.,  Jr  , 
Aocorileon  Preceptor.    Boston.* 

*•  Without  a  Master.    Boston.* 

Complete  Preceptor  for  the  Accordeon.  Boat.* 
Clarionet  Instructor.    Boston.* 
School  for  the  Clarionet.    Boston.* 

tt       «t     ti    Flageolet.    Boston;  N.  York.« 
Flute  Preceptor.    New  York.* 
Self  Instructor  for  the  Flute.    Boston;  New 

York.* 
Fife  Instructor.    Boston ;  New  York.* 
Guitar     "  Boston ;  New  York.* 

Melodeon  and  Seraphine  Instructor.    Boston; 

New  York.* 
Violin  Instructor.    Boston.* 
**      Preceptor.    Boston.* 
Self  Instructor  for  the  Violin.    Boston.* 
Instrumental  Musician.    In  three  parts.  N.  Y.* 
Musician'.''  Companion.    Boston.* 
Piano  Forte  Instructor.    New  York.* 
School  for  the  Violin.    New  York.* 
»«       «*     "    Flute.     New  York.* 
Self  Instructor  for  the  Accordeon.    N.  York.* 
Instructor  for  the  German  Accordeon.    New 
York.* 
HOWE.  ELISHA  P.. 

The  Young  Citizen's  Catechism.    New  York.* 
HOWE,  8.  G.. 
Reader  for  the  Blind.    New  York,  IWO.* 
The  Blind  Child's  Book.    Boston,  1835.* 
HOWE,  8.  L., 

English  Grammar.  Lancaster,  O.,  Ist  ed.,  1838.* 
HOWELL,  JAMES, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1602.* 
HOWL  AND,  MRS., 

Infant  School  Manual.    New  York,  1839.* 
HOWS,  JOHN  W.  S., 
The  Ladles'  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1800. 
The  ShakRpearian  Reader.    N.  Y.,  '49,  '55,  '57. 
The  Practical  Elocutionist.    New  York,  1849. 
Philadelphia,  (1854,)  7th  ed.,  1857.** 
HOYT,  E.. 

Dickinson's  Elements  of  Geometry.    Bost., '  13. 
HUBBARD,  AUSTIN  OSGOOD, 

Elements  of  Enc^lish  Grammar.   Baltimore,  '22. 
HUBBARD,  F.  M., 
Poems  of  Catullus.    Boston,  1836.* 
North  Carolina  School  Reader,  No.  2.     New 
York.  1H50.* 
HUBBARD,  JOHN, 
The  American  Reader.    (Walpole,  2d  edition, 

1807;)  Troy,  .3d  edition,  1815. 
Budiments  of  Geography.  Walpole,  (1808,)  3d 
edition,  1807,  (1808,  1811). 
HUDSON,  C, 
Primary  Questions  on  the  Scriptures.    Bost.* 
Questions  for  Higher  Classes  In  Sabbath  schools, 
imp.  by  Skinner.    Boston.* 

HUDSON, , 

French  Scholar's  Guide.    London,  1793. 
HUGHES,  EDWARD, 
Outlines  of  Physical  (Jeography.  London,  1853. 
*•       ••  Scripture  Geography  and  History. 
Philadelphia,  1S53.* 
HUGHES,  WILLIAM, 
Atlas  of  Classical  Geocrraphy.   Edited  by  Long. 

Philadelphia  1850.* 
Atlas  of  Biblical  Geoijraphy.    London,  4th  ed. 

1854 
Bible  Maps  for  Schools.    London,  (1851),  4th 
edition,  1K54. 
HUGHS,  THOMAS, 
The  Universal  Class-Book.   Philadelphia,  1831.* 
New  American  Speaker.    Phiia.,  1836,  1848.* 
The  Expositor.    Philadelphia,  1831.* 
HUFELAND,  CHRISTOPHER  WILLIAM, 
Art  of  Prolonging  Life.    Boston,  1864.* 


HULL,  ASA, 
Star  of  the  East,  Hymns  and  Tanea.    Boston, 
1801.* 
HULL,  JOSEPH  HERVEY, 
Spelling  Book.* 

English  Grammar  by  Lectures.     Boston,  4th 
ed.,  1«28.    (Saratoga  Springs,  f»th  ed.,  ]KU)). 
Guide  to  the  English  Language.   Utica,  1820.* 
HUME,  DAVID, 
History  of  England,  abridged  by  Robinson. 

New  York,  1824.* 
The  Student's  Hume.—  History  of  Eng^d- 
New  York,  1859. 
HUMPHREY,  ASA, 
The  English  Prosody.    Boston,  1847. 
Rules  of  Punctuation.    Boston,  1847. 
HUNT,  F.  W., 
Practical  Class-Book  of  History  of  the  World. 

New  York  * 
Colton'H  Historical  Atlas.    New  York,  1860. 
HUNT,  ROBERT, 
Elementary  Physics ;   Introduction  to  Natural 
Philosophy.    London,  1851. 

HUNT, , 

Surveying.* 

huxt£n.  f.. 

Method  i\)r  the  Piano  Forte.    New  York,  1814. 
liostou ;  Philadelphia.* 
Same,  abridged.    New  York;  Bost.;  Phila.* 
HUNTER,  JOHN, 
Engl|A|i  Grammar.    London.* 
lutronuction  to  the  Writings  of  Precis.    Lou- 
don. >h51. 
IIUNTEIi,  J.  H., 
Analvtical  History  for  Schools.    New  York-* 

HUNT  INGFORD, , 

Greek  Exercises.    1819.* 
HUNTINGTON,  ELEAZER, 

Americati  Penman.    Hartford,  1825.* 
HIN  TINGTON,  F.  D.,      J_ 

Iklanual  on  the  I'ambleMBSoston,  1846.* 
HUNTINGTON,  I.  H., 

True  Art  of  Book-Keeping.    London,  1850.* 
HUNTINGTON,  N.G., 
System  of  Modern  ( ieography.    Hartford,  18M» 

1835.    (New  York.)** 
Common  School  Atlas.   Hartford,  1836.  (N.  Y.) 
HUItD,  SETH  T., 
Grammatical  Corrector.    Philadelphia,  1848. 

"  Chart;    or.    Private  Instmcter. 

Boston,  1827.* 
HURLBITT,  M.  L., 
CIceronis  Seicctae  quaedam  Epistolse.   Phil.,  *^(L 

H  US  WORT, , 

Enchiridion   Novus  Algrisme,  etc.     Cologne, 
1501. 
HUTCHTNS,  J., 

An  Abstract  of  English  Grammar.* 
Hl'TCHINSON,  E., 

Uhlniunn's  Syrinc  Grammar.    New  York,  1855.* 
HUTCHINSON,  THOMAS, 
Xenophon's  Cyropaldea.    Lond.,  6th  ed.,  1765. 
Same,  edited  by  J.  Watts.  Phil.,  1st  ed.,  1806. 
HUTHERSAL,  JOHN. 

English  (jrammar.    England,  1814.* 
HUl TON,  CHARLES, 
Complete   Treatli«c  of    Practical   Arithmetic. 
Edinburgh,  new  edition,   1802.     (I^ndon, 
1806.)    New  York,  Ist  edition,  1810. 
Bookkeeping.* 

Course  of  Alathematics.    3  vols.    London,  6th 
edition.  1«I0. 
Same,  edited  by  R.  Adrian.    2  vols.    New 
York,  1816.    (1828.) 
Mathematical  Tables.    New  York.* 
HUTTON   J   L 

Book  oV  Nature  laid  Open.  Ed.  by  Blake.  N.Y.* 
HYATT,  JAMES, 

Elements  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  1856.* 
HYDE,  ANNA  M., 
Ladder  to  Learning.    Philadelphia.* 
English  History  Simplified.   Philadelphia.* 
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INGERSLEV,  C.  P., 
Latin  and  EogU&h  School  Lexicon,  tranelated 
by  Crook  and  Schem.    Philadelphia,  1800. 
IKGEUSOLL,  CUAKLES  M., 
Conversations  on  English  Grammar.    N.  T., 
182J,  (2d  ed.,  1822,   1831.    Portland,   1824, 
*2S,  hO;  Boston,  1830;  Phila.,  1825,  »35.)** 
Conversations  on  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Port- 
land, 1824.    (Philadelphia,  1822.) 
INGLI8,  J.  W., 
Book-Keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry. 
Ediuburirh,  1849.* 
INGPExN,  WILLIAM, 

The  Secrets  of  Numbers,  etc.    London,  1824.* 
IRIABTE,  DON  TOMAS  DE, 
Literary  Fables,  with  English  notes.    Boston, 
3d  edition,  im'\.* 
IRONSIDE,  GEOUGE, 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Lanfniage,  (Gloucester 
Grammar.)    New  York,  4tli  edition,  1820.** 
Institutio  Graecae  Grammatical,  (Westminster 
Grammar.)    New  York,  (1816,)  2d  ed.,  1816. 
Moor's  Elementa  Lioguse  (irsecse.    New  York, 

1st  edition,  18i:t. 
Clarke's  Homeri  I  lias.    »See  Homer. 
L'Homond's  Uintoria  Sacra.    See  VHomond, 
Hair's  iutroduction  to  Latin  Syntax.  See  Mair, 
Epitome  Historiw  Saorse.    New  York,  1821.* 
IBVIN,  S.  M., 

ioway  Grammar,  &c.    See  IlamiUon  &  Irvin, 
IRVING,  C, 
Catechirtms.    4  vott.    New  York,  Ist  edition, 
IH22.    (2d  ed.,  1824.  3d  cd.,  1827,  Baltimore.) 
IRVING,  DAVID, 
Elements  of  English  Composition.    Philadel- 
phia, lHi»3.    Boston,  2d  American  edition, 
1820.   Goorgetown,  D.  C,  2d  ed.,  1826.* 
IRVING,  WASlTiNGTON, 
The  Crayon  Roadiiiij:  Book.    New  York,  1849.** 
Thn  Life  of  Columbus.* 
I80CBATES, 

Panejfyricus,  ed.  by  C.  C.  Felton.    Cambridge.* 
IVES  E 
Musical' ABC.    New  York,  1851.* 

Spelling- Book.    New  York,  1«61.» 
Reader.    New  York,  IKil* 
Wreath.    New  York,  1851.* 
The  Operatic  Album.    Boston.* 
Manual  ot  Instruction  in  Art  of  Singinfif.    Phil- 
adelphia, 18ai.    New  Yorkj  1846. 
Americ<\n  Infant  School  Singmg-Book.    Hart- 
ford, lan.* 
American  Elementary  Singing-Book.  Hartford, 
1832,* 
IVES,  L.  S., 
Catechism  for  Oral  Teaching.    New  York.*^ 


(I 
It 


J. 


JACK,  RICHARD, 

Elemi-nts  of  Conic  Sections.    Edln.,  1742.* 
JACKSON,  HENRY, 

New  Arithmetic  for  Schools.    Portland,  1826.* 

Arithmetical  Foundation.    Portland,  2d  ecL  '39. 
**  Catechism.    1838.* 

JACKSON,  GEORGE, 

New  Cheok  Joornal.    London,  1S30.* 


JACKSON,  J.  R., 
Mioernls  and  their  Uses.    London,  1849. 
Chartography,  (Nicolay's  Manual    of    Geof. 
Science,  Part  I.)    London,  1862. 
JACKSON,  ISAAC  W., 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Optics.    New  Tork, 
1848;  Schenectady,  2d  edition,  1862,  1864; 
Albany.* 
Elements   of  Conic  Sections.     Scheneotady, 
1854.  Albany.* 
JACKSON,  SAMUEL, 
Nature  Improved ;  or,  New  Method  of  Teadl- 
ing  Lansruages.    Philadelphia,  1827.* 
JACKSON,  THOMAS, 
Questions  on  the  Lessons,  Collects,  &c..  No.  L 
New  York,  2d  edition,  1843. 
JACKSON,  WILLIAM, 
Book- Keeping  in  the  True  Italian  Form.    New 

York,  IKll. 
Elements  of  Penmanship.    New  York.* 

JACOB, , 

See  Bourgery  4"  Jacob. 

Instructor  for  the  German  Acoordeon.    N»  T.* 
JACOBS,  FREDERICK, 
Greek   Reader,  Philadelphia,  1858.* 

(Edited  by  Everett.)    Boeton, 

(1824,  1826,)  1827. 
£a.  bv  C.  Anthon.  New  York, 

(1849,)  1869. 
Ed.  by  P.  Bullions.  New  York, 

2d  edition,  1846. 
Ed.  by  D.  Patterson.  N.  York, 

1829.* 
Ed.  by  Pickering.  Boat,  1838.* 
lYanslation  by  Casserly.    New 
York,  1842,  ^PhiladeL,  1868.) 
Latin  Reader.    See  Jacobs  d  During. 
JACOBS  &  DOE  RING, 
Latin  Reader,  Part  I,  edited  by  E.  A.  Andrews. 
Boston,  (1837).  3d  ed.  1838: 9th 
ed.  1844.  10th  ed.  1846,  (1867.) 
Ed.  by   G.  Bancroft.      (North- 
ampton, 1826.)  Boston,  (1826,) 
1836,  1838.    (Philadelphia.)** 
Ed.  by  P.  Bullions.    New  York, 

6th  edition.  1846. 
Ed.  by  C.  D.  Cleveland.    (2d 
Latin  Book.)     Philadelphia, 
1847.* 
Ed.  by  J.D.Ogilby.  New  York, 

'2d  edition,  im 
Exped.  Method,  &o.,  with  In- 
terlinear trans.  Salem,  1828.* 
Latin  Reader.  Part  II.    Ed.  by   O.   Bancroft. 
Boston,  1825,  '^.   (Phil.  1828.) 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Philadelphia.* 
Ed.  by  J.  D.  Ogilby.  New  York, 
6th  edition.  1834. 
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JACOBS,  J.  A., 
Learning  to  Spell,  &c. 

«(  4(  ((  «i 


Part  I.    N.  T.,  186L 
"  II.    N.  Y.* 
Primary  Lessons  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Part*  I.  Ip  IL 
New  York,  18G0. 
JACOBUS,  M.  W., 

Questions  on  Matthew.    New  York,  W49.* 
JiEGER,  B., 
Class- Book  of  Zoology.     New  York,  1860;  2d 
edition,  1850.** 
JAMES,  JOSEPH, 
O'Neill's  Geography  and  Popular  Aatronomy. 
Baltimore,  1812. 
JAMIESON,  ALEXANDER, 
Grammar  of  Logic     New  Haven,  Ut  edition, 

\\S2.  (New  York.) 
Grammar  of  Rhetoric.  New  Haven.  Ist  edition, 
1820;  (4th  edition,  1826.  6th  edition,  1831.) 
10th  edition,  1833.  (16th  ediUon,  1836,)  10th 
edition,  1839.  (21st  edition,  1841.)  27tli 
edition,  1848.  36th  edition,  1866.** 
Questions  to  do.  (Anon,)  New  Haven,  1820.^ 

JAMBLICHUS, , 

Theologomena  Arithmetlcae.    Leipeio,  1817.* 
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In  Arlthmetlcam  Introductlonem,  etc.    Am- 
hem,  1668.* 
JANE  WAY,  JAMES, 

Token  for  Children.    Boston,  1718.* 
JAQUEIT,  J., 

Halin»a  Hebrew  Bible.    New  York.* 
JARVES,  JAMES  .1. 

Art  Hints.    New  York,  1865. 
JABVIS,  CHAKLES, 

Piano  Forte  Instructor.    Philadelphia,  1852.* 
JARVI8,  EDWARD, 
Primary  Physiology  for  Schools.    Philadelphia, 

1848.    (50.;** 
Practical  PiiyHiolop^  for  Schools.  Philadelphia, 
1847,  1S48,  ( IH54.) 
JAUDON,  DANIEL, 
The  Union  Gnunmar.    Philadelphia,  1812. 
System  of  Polite  Learning.    Phila.  l«0«.* 
JAtJIH)N,  D.,  S.  ADDINGTON  &T.  WaTSON, 
English  Orthographical  Expositor.     Philadel- 
phia, 2d  edition,  1807.    (4th  edition,  1812.) 
15th  edition,  IK13.    (I8th  edition,  It!47.) 
Youth's  Arithmetical  Guide.    Phila.  1805, 1807.* 
JEAKE,  SAMUEL, 
Arithmctick  surveighed  and  Reviewed.    I^nd. 
1096  * 
JENNINGS,  DAVID, 
Introduction  to  Use  of  the  Globes  and  Orrery. 
London,  1752. 
JENNINGS.  WILLIAM, 
Book-Keeping  Adapted  to  Modern   Practice. 
Dublin,  1802.* 
JENKINS,  AMAZIAH, 
Systematic   Lectures   on   Enirlish    Grammar. 
Rochester  (ist  edition,  1835),  1830.* 
JENKINS,  JOHN, 

The  Art  of  Writing.    Cambridge,  1813. 
JESS,  ZACHARIAH.    See  John  Todd, 

JESS, , 

Surveying.* 
JEWETT,  MRS., 

PnrentB*  Gift.    Illustrated.   London  and  N.  Y.* 
JEWETT,  J.  L., 
Rowan*s  Modern  French  Reader.    N.  Y.  1847. 
De  Fivas'  Classical  French  Reader.    N.  Y.  1860. 
De  Fivas'  Advanced  French  Reader.    N.  York, 

1850.* 
OUendorlTs  New  Method  of  learning  French. 

New  York,  1849. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1849. 
Spiers'  French  and  Englisji  Dictionary.    New 

York,  n.  d. 
Same,    School  edition.    New  York.* 
JEWETT,  JOHN  P., 
Economical  Writing-Books.    Boston,  1847.* 

JEWETT, , 

Flute  Instructor.    New  York.* 
National  Accordion  Teacher.    Boston.* 
"       Flute  '*  Boston.* 

"       Violin  "  Boston.* 

JOSL,  THOMAS, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1775.* 
J0ERRE8,  L., 
Method  of  Calculating  Equation  of  Payments. 
New  York,  1839.* 
JOHNSON,  A.  B., 
Treatise  on  Language.    New  York.* 
Meanings  of  Words  Analyzed.  N.  York,  1854.* 
JOHNSON,  A.  N., 

Instruction  in  Thorough  Base.  Bost.;  N.  York.* 
JOHNSON,  E.  A., 
Classics.    See  T.  K.  Arnold, 
Madvig's  Latin  Grammar.    Transl.  by  Wood. 

New  York.* 
Madvig's  School  Grammar.    (Same  abridged.) 
New  York.* 
JOHNSON,  F.  G., 
Aid  to  Teachers  and  Students  in  Natural  Phi- 
losophy.   Now  York,  1856.* 
Philosophical  Charts.* 

Key  to  Johnson's  Philosophical  Charts.    Hart- 
ford, 1853.    New  York,  1856.** 


JOHNSON,  HERMAN  M., 

IlerodotiOrlontnliaAntiquiora.  N.  York,  1856.» 
JOHNSON,  .1.  C, 
Juvenile  Oratorios.    New  York,  1856.* 
The  Cherubs.     Boston,  1863.* 
JOHNSON  &  OSGOOD, 

The  Normal  Song- Book.    New  York.* 
JOHNSON,  JEKEMIAH, 

The  Young  Singer's  Friend.    New  York.* 
JOHNSON,  J.  D., 

Scott's  LesHon'H  in  Elocution,  enlarged.   Phila.* 
Adam's  Rudiments  of  Latin  and  Engliadi  Gram 
mar.    New  York,  3d  edition,  18:i8,  18^19. 
JOHNSON.  JOS., 

Arithmetick  in  Two  Books.    London,  1033.* 
JOHNSON,  LAURA, 

Botanical  Teacher.    Albany,  1834.* 
JOHNSON,  L.  D., 

Menioriu  Tepjinica.  Lowell,  1845.  Boston,  1847.* 
JOHNSON,  RICHARD, 
Grammatical  Commentaries;   Apparatus  to  a 
nrw  National  Grammar.    Loudon,  1706. 
JOHNSON,  SAMUEL, 
Dictionary  of  tlie  English  Langua;:^.    2  vols. 
Pliila.    iHt  American  edition,  1818,  (4  vols. 
IHlfi*.     Boston.) 
Same.    Edited  bv  J.  Hamilton.    Philadelphia, 
{3d  edition,  1814,)  1817. 
"       Imp.  by  Todd,  and  abridged.    Bonton, 

"       Todd's  edition,  abridged  by  Chalmers. 
London,  1824.    (Ronton,  1828.) 

Walker's  Johnson,  Pronouncing  English  Di^ 
tionary.  Edited  by  Todd.  N.  York;  Phila- 
delphia.* 

Pocket  Dictionary.    New  York ;  PliiladelphUu* 

Grammar  of  Eng^lish  Tongue;  in  Die.  of^Eng. 
Lang.* 

History  of  English  Languid ;  in  Die.  of  Eng. 
Lnujf.* 
JOHNSON  S.  &  JOHN  WALKER, 

Pronouncing:  English  Dictionary.    Phila.* 
JOHNSON  SAMIIEL,  D.  1).,  (of  New  York.) 

English  and  Hebrew  Grammar.  Lond,  (1767,) 
2d  edition,  1771. 

An  Knt^lish  Grammar.* 

A  Catechism.* 

Compendium  of  Logic.  Metaphysicii,and  Ethlca. 
Phihulelphia,  1752.* 

Elementica  Pliilosonhica.    Phil.  1752.* 

Kthica  Klementa.    Boston,  1740.    Phila.  1752.* 
JOHNSON,  SARAH, 

Botanical  Teacher  for  N.  America.    Albany.* 
JOHNSON,  THOMAS, 

Novus   Grsecorum    Epigrammatum    Delectna. 
Eton,  new  edition,  1<77. 
JOHNSON,  W.  R., 

The  History  of  Greece,  in  easy  Verse.  London, 
1807. 
JOHNSON,  WALTER  R., 

Knapp's  Chemical  Technology.  2  vols.  Phila- 
delphia.* 

Moffat's  Scientific  Class-Book.  Part  I.  Phila- 
delphia, 1836. 

System  of  Natural  Philosophy.  (Same  work.) 
Philadelphia,  1848.* 

Moffat's  Scientific  Class-Book.  Part  II.  Phila.* 
"  Chemistry.  (Same  work.)  Phila.,  Sth 
edition,  1846. 

Weisbach's  Mechanics  of  Machinery  and  En- 
gineering. 2  vols.  Philadelphia,  Ist  edi- 
tion, 1848. 

Gaultier's  First  Lessons  In  Practical  Geometry. 
PhUadelphia,  1829.* 

Introduction  to  the  Greek  Language.    Phila- 
delphia, 1829.* 
JOHNSTON,  ALEXANDER  K., 

Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena.    Phila- 
delphia.* 
JOHNSTON,  ELIA8, 

Hamilton's  Introduction  to  Merchandise  B» 
modelled.    Edinburgh,  1820.* 
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JOHNSTON,  GEORGE, 

Introduction  to  Concholoffr.    London,  1850. 
JOHNSTON,  JAMES  F.  W., 
Elements  of   A^ric.  Chemistry  and  Geology. 

Edited  by  8.  Brown.    New  York.  1«61.* 
CatecbiMm  of  Agric.  CbemiMtry  and  Geology. 
Edited  by  Norton  and  Pitkin.    Alb.,  1845.* 
Same.    Edited  by  J.  P.  Norton.    N.  Y.,  1850. 
Catecbism  of  Agrio.    Cbemistry  and  Botany. 

New  Haven.* 
Lectures  on  Application  of  Cbemistry,  etc.,  to 

Agriculture.    New  York,  1850.* 
Cbemistry  of  Common  Life.    New  York.* 
JOHNSTON,  JOHN, 
Rudiments  of  Philosopby.    Philadelphia,  I860.* 
Manual  of  Natural  Philosophy.    Philadelphia, 

1840,  1847.* 
Primary  Natural  Philosophy.    Philadelphia.* 
Turner's  Primary  Natural  Chemistry.   (Middle- 
town.  IrvlO.    Philadelphia,  1847,)  1848. 
Turner's  Elementary  Chemistry,  for  Common 
Schools.    Philadelphia,  1850.* 
JOHNSTONE,  R.  F., 

Mathematical  Key.    Dowagiac,  Mlcb.,  1866.* 
JONES,  ISAAC, 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
Stotes,  for  Schools.    Boston,  1828.* 
JONES,  JOHN, 

Grammar  of  the  Greek  Tongue.    Lond.  1804. 
JONES,  JOHN  FRANKLIN,  Csoubriquet.J 

SpelUng-Book.    See  If.  S.  CardeU, 
JONES,  J.  H., 

Practical  Guide  to  Thorough  Bass.  N.  Y.  1862.* 
JONES,  JOSHUA, 

An  English  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  1841.* 
JONES,  STEPHEN, 
Pronouncing  and  Explan.  Dictionary,  (Sheridan 
Improv^.)    London,  2d  edition,  1708. 
JONES.  THOMAS, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Book*keeping^.    New 

York,  1841.* 
Book-keeping  and  Accountantship.  New  York, 
(1840,  1853,)  \mi. 
JONES,  T.  P.    See  Mn.  Jane  Marcet. 
JONEii,  WILLIAM, 
New  Introduction  to  the  Mathematics.    Lond. 
170»).* 
JONES,  WILLIAM, 
Elementary  Writlug-Books,  In  8  Nos.* 

JONES, , 

English  System  of  Book-keeping.    1804.* 
JONSON,  BEXJAMLN, 

English  Grammar.    London,  10.14,  1810.* 
JORDAN  US, 
Arithmetica,  etc.    Paris,  HOC.* 

JOSSE, , 

Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language,  revised  by 
Sales.    Boston,  2d  ed.  Itsib.    ilth  ed.  1843.* 
JOSLIN,  OILMAN, 

Solar  Telluric  Globe.    Boston,  1852  * 
JOUANNE,  L.  E., 
The  Gender  of  French  Nouns  in  Rhymes.   New 
York.  1867.* 

JOUFFROY, , 

Introduction  to  Ethics,  translated    by  Chan- 
nlng.    2  vols.    Boston,  1840.* 
JOUSSE,  J., 

Catechism  of  Music.    Boston;  New  York.* 
JOUVENCY.  FATHER, 
Appendix  ae  Diis  et  Ileroibus,  with  Slvet*s  His- 
toria  Gricca.    New  Haven,  1st  edition,  1822. 
JOY,  T.  S.    See  JJHomond, 

Joyce  j  . 

Practical  ^Arithmetic.   Lond.  1816.  Edited  by  J. 

Walker.    Baltimore.  1819. 
Sdentifio  Dialogues.    Philadelphia,  3d  edition, 

1824;  Coopcrstown.* 
Scientific  DUilogucs,  revised  by  Plnnock  and 

Grimth.    London  (1840),  1862. 
Fftmiliar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and  Sdenoet. 

London,  new  edition,  1862, 


JUDD,  B., 
Palcy's  Moral  Philosophy,  abridged.    N.  Toi^ 

1K28 
JUDSON,*  ADONIRAM, 

An  Engfllsb  Grammar.    Boston,  1806.* 
JUSTINIAN, 
The  Institutes,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Cooper.  New 
York,  1862.* 
JUSTIN  Uo 
De  Hlstoriis  Philipplds,  etc.    Edited  by  Can- 
tel,  (Delp.  ed.).  Dublin,  1700.  2d  ed.  IBll.** 
JUVENAL. 
Satires.    Edited  by  Anthon.    New  York,  1867. 
By  editor  of  Greek  Delectus  (Lever- 

ett.)    Boston,  1826.* 
Edited  by  Prateus.  (Delp.  ed.)    Phila- 
delphia, 1st  edition,  1814.* 
French  translation,  by  Dusaulx.    Edi- 
ted by  Achaintre.  vol.  I.  Paris,  10th 
edition,  1826. 
Literally   translated,  (with   Perseus, 
etc.)  by  Evans  and  GUTord.    N.  Y.* 
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KALTSCHMIDT,  J.  H., 
WUrterbuch  der  Deutschen  Sprache.    NOrdlin- 

geu,  1854. 
School  Dictionary  of  the  I^tin  Language.  Edi- 
ted by  .Schmitz  and  Zumpt.    FhUa.  1861,  '60. 
KAMES,  HENRY  HOME,  OF, 
Elements  of  Criticism.   2  vols.     Edinb.,   17f5. 
(Pliiladelpliia,  2d  edition,  1810).    New  York,  3d 
edition,  1819. 
Same.    Edited  by  Boyd.    New  York,  1855.* 
•»         Edited  by  Mills.    New  York,  18411.* 
**        Abridged   by  Frost.      rPbUadelphia, 
1831.)    New  York,  1850. 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thiuklng.     New 
York,  1813, 1818.* 
KANE,  HOBEKT, 
Elements  of  Cliemistry.     Edited  by  Draper. 
New  York,  ]M\* 
KASTNER,  A.  GOTTHELF, 
Geschichte  dcr  Mathematik.  4  vols.   GSttingen, 
1700-1800.* 
KATER,  H.    See  Lardner  cf  Kater. 
KAY,  JAMES  JR., 
Infant  and  Primary  Scliool  Reader  and  Deflner. 
Part  I.    Pliiladelphia  (IWO),  1846. 
''    II.  and  III.    Philadelphia,  1846. 

REACH, , 

The  Baptist  Catechism.    Nos.  I.  and  II.    New 
York,  1852.   Philadelphia,  1852.* 
Same,  with  roftTences.    New  York,  1852. 
KEAGY,  JOHN  M., 
The  Pestalozzian  Primer.    Harrisburg,  1827. 
Oswald's  Etymolo^cal  Dictionary.     Philadel- 
phia, 1836,  1847,  1848. 
KEATING,  W., 
Conversation  on  Chemistry,  with  Notes.    Bos- 
ton, 1824.* 
KEATINGS,  J.  G., 

81nging-Cla8s  Manual.    1857.* 
KECKEliMANN,  BARTHOLOMEW, 
Syatema  Logicura.     Frankfort,  1622. 
KEERELS,  JEAN  GUSTAVE, 
Collegiate  Coursie  in  the  French  Language.    N. 

York,  1857. 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
New  Method  of  Learning  French.    N.  York.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
KEIGHTLEY,  THOMAS, 
Universal  Historv,  revised  by  Lardner.    Phila- 
delphia, IN58.'* 
Outlines  of  History.    Philadelphia.* 
History  of  Greece.    New  York.* 
"       «•  Rome.    New  York.* 
"       **  the  Roman  Empire.    New  York.* 
Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.    New 
York,  1837.* 
KEIL,  HENRY, 

Graramatici  Latini.    0  vols.    Lefpslc,  1855-1860. 
KEITH,  THO.MAS, 
Arithmetic.    Philadelphia.* 
New  Trent i  Re  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes.    Lou- 
don, 4th  edition,  1815. 
Same.    Edited  by  Wrijrht.    London,  1837. 
"         Edited  by  Adrian.    New  Y'ork,  1825. 
4th  edition,  1826. 
Havmey's  Complete  Measurer.  Edited  by  Craig. 
Baltimore,  4th  edition,  1820. 
KELLER,  E., 

New  German  Method.    St.  Louis.* 
KELLEY,  HALL  J., 
Instructor  for  Common  Schools.    Boston,  3d 

edition,  1821. 
American  Instructor.  2d  Book.  Boston,  2d  edi- 
tion, 1826. 


KELLEY,  HALL  J^  {continued.) 

The  First  Spelling-Book.  Boston,  6th  ed.  1826.* 
*'    Second      **         '*■       Boston,  1827.  6th  edi- 
tion, 1829.* 

Lessons  in  Orthography.* 
KELLY    P. 

Elem'ts  of  Book-keeping.  Lond.  1801 ;  Phil.  »03.* 
KELLY, ,  (or  KELLEY,) 

New  Juvenile  Primer.    Pliiliidelphia.* 
KELLY,  WILLIAM, 

Merchant's  Companion.    Cork,  1714.* 
KENDALL,  E.  OTIS, 

Uranographv.    Philadelphia,  1844.  (1849.) 

Atlas  of  the  Heavens.    Philadelphia,  1809.* 
KENDALL, , 

Walker's  Geometry.    Philadelphia,  1M6.* 

Instruction  Book  for  the  Clarionet.    N.  York.* 
KENDRICK,  ASA II EL  C, 

Introduction  to  the  Greek  Language.    N.  York, 
2d  edition,  1855. 

Primary  Greek  Book.    New  York,  1852.* 

(Jreek  Ollendorff.    New  York,  1852,  1867.* 
KEN  N  ADA  Y. , 

Sundav-ScJiool  Speaker.    Philadelphia.* 
KENNliDY,  C.  li.. 

Demosthenes  — ()lynthiac,  and  other  OrationSt 
translated.    New  York,  1857.* 
KENNEDY,  PI. ATT., 

New  Grammatical  Spelling-Book.  N.  Y.  1801.* 
KENNETT,  B., 

Roman  Autitiuities.    Lond.  1746;  Baltimore.* 
KENMON,  CHARLOTTE, 

Enjrlish  Grammar.    London,  1842.* 
KENRICK,  JOHN, 

Key  to  Course  of  Exercises  in  Latin  Syntax. 
New  York,  1831.* 
KENRICK,  WILLIAM, 

Rhetorical  Grammar.    London,  1784.* 
KENT,  JAMES, 

Course  of  English  Reading,  enlarged  by  King. 
Edited  by  Oakley.    New  York,  1853.* 

Commentiiries,  in  Questions  and  Answers,  by 
Einnie.    Philadelphia.* 
KENT,  J.  EMERSON, 

First  Lessons  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.    Bos- 
ton, is6r». 
KENTISH,  THOMAS, 

Treatise  on  a  Box  of  Instruments.    Philadel- 
phia, 1852.* 
KEN  YON,  WILLIAM  C, 

Element^s    of   English    (jlrammar.      Rochester, 
(IM9.)    7th  edition,  1856. 
KERL,  SIMON, 

I'rimary  Enrrlish  Grammar.    New  York,  ISftl.* 

Comprehensive  English  Grammar.    New  York 
1801.* 

Treatise  on  the  English  Lanpiage.  Cincinnati.* 

System  of  Arithmetic.    Philadelphia.* 
KP:iRNKY,  31.  J., 

Columbian  Arithmetic.    Baltimore,  1856. 
KERNEY, . 

Murray's  English  Grammar     Baltimore.* 

('ompendiuni  of  Historv.    Baltimore.* 
KERSEY,  JOHN, 

Incomparable  Treatise  on  Algebra.    liOndon, 
1073.* 
KERR,  R., 

Lavoisier's  Elements  of  Chemistry.     Beaton, 
1810.* 
KETT,  HENRY, 

Elements  of  General  Knowledge.    2  vols.    Bal- 
timore, 1812.* 
KIDD, , 

Elocution,  or  Vocal  Culture.* 
KIDDEY,  D.  P., 

Elements  of  Ancient  History.    New  York.* 
KIDDLE,  HENRY, 

Manual  of  Astronomy,  etc.    New  York,  (1862. 
1855,  1857.)    New  ediUon,  1868. 

See  Goold  Broum. 
KIENER, , 

Conchology.    Part  I.    Boston.* 
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KIKPERT,  H., 

Karte  dcr  Lander  an  dcr  Ostsee.    Berlin,  1854. 
KILSON,  KOliEK, 

Engli.'^h  Grammar-    London,  1807.* 
KIMBALL.  J.  C, 
Original  Key  to  Aljrcbra.    Manchester.  N.  H., 

l^6« 
Arithmetic.    New  Hampshire,  1856. 

KIMBEK, , 

Arithmetic  made  Easy  for  Children.  2d  ed.  1807.» 
KIMBEK,  ABBY, 
Fomilinr  Botany,  with  Botanical  Dictionary. 
l*hiladelphia.* 
KIMBEK,  EMMOK, 
Aritlimetic  made  easy  for  Children.     Phila., 
4th  edition,  180tf. 
KINO,  CHAKLES, 

English  Keading.    See  James  Kent, 
KING,  .1011 N, 

Tiie  MicrosicopiHt'!*  Companion.    Cincin.  1869. 
KIXG,  WALTER  W., 

Engli.«*h  Grammar.    London,  1841.* 
KINGSBURY,  C.  P., 
Elemeutnrv  Treatise  on  Artillery  and  Infantry. 
New  York,  1849.* 
KINGSBURY,  J., 
New  Improved  Dictionary,  for  Children.    Bos- 
ton, 1822. 
KINGSLEY,  GEORGE, 
Tlie  Juvenile  Clioir.    New  York,  1847.* 
Young  Ladies*  Harp.    New  York.* 
KINGSLEY,  .7 AMES  L.. 
Cicero — De  Oratore.    Jfew  Haven,  1832.  2d  edi- 
tion, 1830.   :kl  edition.  1839. 
Tacltu8.    Hii<toriannn  Lib.  V.    New  Haven,  2d 
edition,  \>^.    IMiiladelpliia.* 
KINNE,  WILLIAM, 
Short  Svstem  of  Practical  Arithmetic.     Hal- 
lowcll,  (1807.)    2d  ed.,  1809.    3d  ed.,  1816. 
KINNERSLY,  EBENEZER, 
Experiments  In  Electricity.    Phil.  17(M.* 

KINNIE, , 

Blaokstone'8  Commentaries,  in  Questions  and 

Answers.    Pliiiadclplua.* 
Kent's  CoinmentJkries,  in  Questions  and  An- 
swers.    IMiiladelphln.* 


KIKBY,  W.,  &  W.  SPEXCE, 


Phlla.,  1847.* 


Introduction  to  l-^ntonioloirv. 
KIRKES,  W.  S.,  k  ,1.  PA(iET, 

Manual  of  Phvslology.     Philadelphia.* 
KIRKIIAM,  SAMUEL, 
English  (irammar,  in  FamMlar  Lectures.     Ilar- 
rlsburg,  2d  ed.   Is2r),  (  In!").)     X.  York,   i2th 
od.  l.S2\».    (25th  ed.  18.32,  2  th  ed.  IKH.)  107th 
ed.  1K35.     (Rochester,    lOlh   ed.    1n2'.»,   \k\[\, 
3r)th  ed.  IKM.    42d  ed.   ISUi,  4«Uh  ed.   IMJ), 
6:kied.  1841.) 
Essay  on  Elocution.   Baltimore,  2d  ed.  is.34,  '50. 
Exercises  in  Elocution.    New  York,  1855.* 
KIRKLAND,  MRS., 
Dymond's  Essays  on  Morality.    New  York.* 

KIRKLAND, , 

English  Grammar.* 
KLIPSTEIN,  LOUIS  F., 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.    New  York,  1810,  '53.* 
Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica.  2  vols.     ^  .  Y.  18-15.* 
Study  of  Modern  Languages.   New  York,  1838.* 
Nalale  Sancti  (ireporll  Pajjwe,    N.  York,  18^19* 
See  Thorpe  ij-  Klips  fern. 
KNAPP,  F., 
Chemicl  Technology,  with  Notes  by  Johnson. 
2  vols.     PhUadelphia.* 
KNAPP  &  RKJHTMEYER, 
Complete  System  of  Practical  and  Ornamental 
Penmanship,  in  20  Nos.    New  York,  1855.* 
KNEELANI),  ABNER, 
Child's  Spelling-Book.    Keene,  Ist  ed.  1802,* 
American  Pronouncing  Spelling-Book.     Phila- 
delphia, 1^25. 
Americiin   Delinltion  Spelling-Book.     (Keene, 
iHt  ed.  1802.   Windsor,  Ist  ed.  1804.)  Con- 
cord, (2d  ed.  1814,)  4th  edition,  1820. 


KNEELAND,  ABNER,  {continued.) 
New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English.    PhilA* 
delphia,  1822.* 
KNEELY,  JOHN, 
American  Arithmetic,  Bait.* 
Key  to  do.    Bait.* 
KNIGHTON.  F., 
American  Etymological  School  Grammar.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1853.* 
American  Primary  Grammar.    Philadelphia.* 
Young  Composer;  Exerciser  In  English  Com- 
position.   Philadelphia,  i853.* 
White's  Outline  of  UnlYersal  History.    Phila- 
delphia.* 
KNORR,  JULIUS, 
MetlKKlical  Guide  to  the  Piano  Forte.    New 

York.* 
Muller's  Instruction  Book  for  the  Piano  Forte. 
New  York.* 
KNOWLES,  JOHN, 
Prineiples  of  English  Grammar.    3d  ed.    Lon- 
don, 17W.* 
KNOWLES,  J.  SHERIDAN, 
Rhetorical  licader.    Philadelphia.* 
Elocutionist.    Edited  by  Sargent  and  Sandall. 

New  York,  lHi5. 
Debate  upon  Character  of  J.  Caesar.    Boiton, 
1850. 
KNOWLTON,  JOSEPH, 
An  English  Grammar.     Salem,  1818.    2d  edi- 
tion, 18.32.* 

KNOWLTON, , 

Elocution  and  Reader.    New  York.* 
KNOX    K 

Principles  of  Eloquence.    Boston,  1804,  (1805). 
KOBEL,  JACOB, 
AIn  New  geordnet  Rechen,  cto.     Augsburg, 
1514.* 
KOESTLER,  FELIX,  J.  B., 
IVactical   and   Theoretical  French  Grammar. 
New  York,  3d  edition,  1854. 
KOHLRAISCH,  F., 
Ilistorv  of  (iermauy,  translated  by  Haas.    New 
York,  185U. 
KiFPPFV    A    I 
The  World  In  7lie  Middle  Ages ;  a  Historical 

Geograpliv.    New  York,  1864.* 
Historioo-Geographical  Atlas  of  Middle  Ages. 
New  York,  1851.* 
KKAITSKK,  CHAKLES, 
(ilossology  ;  A  freatise  on  the  Nature  of  Lao- 
guai;e.     New  York,  1852.* 
KKEB,  J.   P.. 

(Jiiiilo  for  Writing  Latin.    Andover.^ 
KUrsI,  IIEK.MANN, 

Principles  of  Perspective.    New  York.* 
KUCIIEL,  ('., 

roluniblan  Orawinc:  IU)ok.    Hartford,  1819.* 
KOII.VEK,  RAPHAEL, 
Latin  Exercise  Book.    E<llted  by  J.  T.  Champ- 

liu.     Boston,  1851.* 
Elementary  Grammar  of  Latin  Language  with 
Exercises,    &c.,  translated   by  Champlln. 
Boston,  1815,(1851). 
Elementary    (irammar    of    Greek    Language, 
translated  by  Taylor.    New  York,  20th  edi- 
tion, 18.V.>. 
Grnniinur  of  the  Greek  Language,  translated 
bv   F>lwards  and  Taylor.    New  York,  (4th 
edlti(m,'5r.)    Tth edition,  *00.   (Boston, '40.) 
KUN.sT,  P.  T., 
American  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Gei^ 
man  Languages.    Philadelphia.* 
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LABLACHE,  L., 
Complete  Method  of  Slngfng.    Boston.   New 
York.* 
Same,  abridged.    New  York.* 
LABORDE.  M., 

Introduction  to  Physiology.    New  York,  1866.* 
LABRANOS,  CHRISTOPUOROS, 

Stoicheia  Botanikes,  Kerkura  (Corfh)  1SS3. 
LACROIX.  S.  F.    See  John  Farrar, 

LA  CROZE, , 

Abr^g^  Chronologiqne  de  P  Histolre  Univer- 
selle.  Edited  by  Formey,  Amsterdam,  5th 
edition,  1767. 
Historical  Grammar.  Translated  by  Peacock, 
and  revised  by  Bingham.  Boston,  2d  edi- 
tion, 1808. 

LACY, , 

Elocation.* 

Moral  PhUosophy,  1836.* 
LADREYT,  C, 
French  Pronunciation.    Philadelphia.* 
Chrestomathie  de    la    Literateur    Francaise. 

Philadelphia.* 
Study  of  French  Simplified.    New  York.* 
LA  FONTAINE, 

Fables  in  French.    Boston,  1843.    New  York.* 
LAGERHAUM,  C.  M., 
Geomotri    i    forening    med    Linearteokning. 
Stockholm,  ad  edition,  1852. 
LAIDLAW,  ALEXANDER  H., 
An  American  I'ronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Langruage.    Philadelphia.* 
LAKE,  JOHN  N.. 
Maury's  Principles  of  Eloquence,  translated. 
Albany,  1797.* 
LAMAR,  P.  F., 
Practical  Grammar,  (Eng.).  Philadelphia,  '50.* 

LAMARCK, , 

Genera  of  Shells.    Boston.* 
LAMB.  ANTHONY. 
Boeckh*s  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians. 
Boston.* 
LAMB,  J., 
Child's  Primer,  First  Book  for  Primary  Schools. 
Buriington.  1828.* 
LAMBERT,  JOHN, 

The  Perpetual  Balance.    London,  1812.* 
LAMBERT,  T.  S.. 
Pictorial  Physiology.    (First  Book).    N.  York. 

Portland,  185 1 .    Hartford,  1854.* 
Hygienic  Physiology.    (First  Book).    Portland. 

1852.    Hartford,  1854. 
Pictorial  Anatomy,  bound  with  same.     Port- 
land. 1851.    Hartford,  1854. 
Practical  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Patholo- 

?r.    (Second  Book).    PorUand,  1851.  (New 
ork.)** 
Popular    Anatomy  and    Physiology.     (Third 
Book.)    Portland,  1851.    Auburn,  1852.    (N. 
York.) 
Human  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

(Third  Book.)    Hartlord,  1854.** 
Pictorial  Anatomy  and  Physiology  —  25  Plates. 

Portland,  1851.* 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology.*    ( t) 
Vegetable  Physiology.*    ( f> 
LANCELOT,  C., 

The  Port  Royal  Latin  Grammar.* 
LANE,  J.  F.  W., 
Human   Anatomy  and  Physiology.    Boston, 
1844.* 
LANGFORD,  R., 
Merchant'!*  Accounts;  or,  Book-Keeping  after 
the  Italian  Method.    London,  1824.* 


New  York.* 


LAPORTE,  COUNT  DE, 
French  Grammar.    Boston.* 
Self-teaching  Reader,  in  French.    Boston.* 
French  Speaking  Exercises.    Boston,  2nd  edi- 
tion. 1847. 
Key  to  do.    Boston.* 

Guide  to  I'Yench  Pronunciation,  &c.    Edited  by 
Camp.    New  York.  1H63.    Boston. 
LARDNER,  DYONYSIUS, 
Handbooks  of  Nat.  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 
Course  I.    Philadelphia,  1851. 
'*      II.    Philadelphia.* 
"      III.    Philadelphia,  1854. 
History  of  tlie  Worid.    PhUadelphia,  1869. 
See  Keigtitley. 
LARDNEK,  D.,  &  H.  KATER, 
Treatise  on  Mechanics.    Cam.  1831.    Philadel.* 

LARKIN, , 

Elements  of  Geometry.* 
LASAR,  SlGI^iMOND, 

Vocal  Music  for  Seminaries,  Ac. 
LATHAM,  ROBERT  GORDON, 
Elementary  English  Grammar,  revised  by  F.  J. 

Child.    Cambridge,  1852.* 
Handbook   of   the   English   Language.     New 

York,  1862. 
The  Englisti  Grammar.   2  vols.   London.  1S60.* 
Logic  in  its  Application  to  the  Englisn  Lan- 
guage.   Loudon,  1800.* 
Elements  of  the  English  Lanruage  for  the  Use 

of  Ladies'  Schools.    London,  1800.* 
History  and  Etymology  of  English  Langnase. 
London,  1800.* 
LATHROP,  JOHN,  Jr., 
Compendious  Treatise  on  the  use  of  Globes  and 
Maps.    Boston,  (1812,)  1821. 
LAURI,  ABBE. 
Di2ionario    Franc-Ital.,   Ital.-Franoe.     Paris. 

1830. 
Dictionaire  Portatif  Franc-Ital.    Paris,  1890. 
LAVOISIER,  A.  L., 
Elements  of  Chemistry.   Phlla.,  4th  ed.  1799: 
N.  Y.  1806.* 

LAW, , 

Art  of  Singing,  in  Three  Parts,  1806.* 
LA  WES,  EDWARD, 
Navnl  Book-Kecping  in  all  its  Branches.    Lon- 
don, 1827.* 
LAWRENCE,  CHARLES  D., 
Practical  Arithmetic* 
Primary  Algebra.    Auburn,  1854. 
Elements  of  Algebra.* 
LAWRENCE,  MllS.  JULIA, 
Mangnall's  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Qnee- 
tions.    New  York,  1848. 
LEACH,  DANIEL,  &  ROBERT  SWAN, 
First  Lessons  iu  Arithmetic.    Boston.* 
Elementary  Intellectual   Arithmetic.    Boston. 
1853,(1865,  1^57). 
LEACH,  DANIEL,  &  W.  D.  SWAN, 
Primary  School  Arithmetic.    Boston,  1865.* 
Theoretical  and  I'ractical  A/ithmetic.     Phtla- 

delphia,  IS-jO.    (Boston,  lh53,  1855). 
Key  to  do.     Boston,  1855.* 
LEACH,  DANIEL, 

Complete  Spelling-Book.    Philadelphia,  1802.* 
LEATHERMAN,  P.  R., 

Elements  of  Moral  Science.    Philadelphia,  'OD. 
LEAVITT,  DUDLEY, 
Juvenile  Geography.    Concord,  1829. 
Pikers  Abridged  Arithmetic.    Concord,  (182S). 

2nd  edition,  18U7,  1830. 
New  Ciphering  Book,  adapted  to  do.    Concord, 

1825.* 
Scholar's  Review  and  Teacher's  Daily  Assist- 
ant.   Portland,  1811. 
An  English  Grammar.     Conoord,  1st  edition, 

LEAVITT,  JOSHUA, 
Easy  Lessons  in  Reading.    Keene,  (1823,  1826. 
8th  ed.  1827. 1833),  183(S,  rer.  ed.  1843.    W»- 
tertown,  3d  ed.  1830, 183U 
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LEAVITT  JOSHUA,  (eonHnued.) 
First   Book.     Primer;  or,  Little  I-iessons  fbr 

Little  Learners.    Boston,  1647.** 
Second  Book.    Easy  Lessons  in  Reading.    Bos- 
ton, 1847,  (ld4VJ,;  1S60.** 
Third  Book.     Reading  Lessons    for   Middle 

Classes.    Boston,  1»47,  (1860, 1851.) 
Fourth  Book.     Selections  for    Reading  and 

Speaking.    Boston.  1847, 1840,  (1861, 1862.) 
Second  American  Reader,  (Anon).    N.  Y.,  '48. 
Third  "  "  *♦  N.  Y.,  »49. 

American  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Speaking. 
AndoTcr,  1840. 
LE  BRKTHON,  J.  J.  P., 
French  Grammar.    New  York.    Phila.,  1868.* 

LK  BUUN,  , 

Fenelon's  Telcmaque.    Philadelphia,  1834,  '68.* 
LECONTE,  J.L., 
Say's  Eutoniolugy  of  North  America.     New 
York,  IStW. 
LEE,  CHAUNCEY  A., 

American  Accomptant.    Lansinghorgh,  1797.* 
LEE,  CHARLES  A., 
Human  PhyBiology.    New  York.    Phlla.* 
Elerat* nts  of  (ieology.    New  York,  (1848),  1858. 
LEE,  Ul^HERT. 
Primary  Chiss-Book.    HaUoweU,  1827.* 
National     "       "               "       .* 
LEE,  THO.MAS  J., 
SpeUlng-Book.    Boston,  (1823,  1825, 1828, 1880), 
^  183-.:,  { I8:J9.) 
LECi,   !•  «l«,  

Collection  of  Tables  and  Formulas.    Washing- 
ton,  D.  C,  1853.* 
LEGENDRE,  A.  M., 
Elements  of  Geometry,  ed.  by  Brewster.   N.  Y. 
Elements  of  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  trans- 
lated by  Brewster,  edited  by  Davies.    New 
York,  4th  edition,  18;H. 
Same.     Ed  by  Thompson.     New  Haven.  2d. 
ed.  1814.  4th  ed.  1840.  6th  ed.  1^50. 
Translated  by  Fnrrar.     Cambridge, 
1819.    2d  ed.  1826.    (New  York). 
LEGRAND,  LOUIS, 

The  Dime  Speaker.    New  York.    n.  d. 
LEHMAX,  C.  G., 
Manual  of  Chemical  Physiology,  translated  by 

Blorris.    Philadelphia,  IKiO.* 
Physiological    Chemistry,   Day's    translation. 
Edited  by  Rogers.    2  vols.     Pliila.,  1865.* 
LELAND,  T., 
Orations  of  Demosthenes,  translated.    2  vols. 
New  York,  1831.* 
LEMON,  G.  W., 

DiTivntive  Dictionary.* 
LEMPKiEUE,  J., 
Cla8t«ical  Dictionary.    N.  Y.,  2d  edition,  1816.* 
Same.    Edited  by  Anthon.    N.  York,  0th  ed., 
1S27.    (Philadelphia,  \i<i)^). 
**         E<lited  bv  S.  G.  Goodrich.  Claremont.* 
"         Revised  by  Da  Ponte  and  Ogilby,  '02.* 
"         Expurgated  edition.    Boston,  1835.* 
LENNIE,  WILLIAM, 
Principles  of  English  Grammar,  Edinburgh,  (3d 
ed.  1815).    6tTi  ed.  1819.    8th  ed.  1823.    12th 
ed.  1S3U.    (13th  ed.  1831.    15th  ed.  1834, 1838. 
Montreal,  19th  ed.  1834.) 
LEONARD  OF  PLSA, 

Liber  Abbaci.    Written  in  1202.* 
LEOXAICD,  (iEORGE,  Jr., 
Primary  Arithmetic.    Boston,  2d  ed.  184^. 
Practical   Treatise    on    Arithmetic.      Boston, 
(I8;m,  IKW,)  .»d  ed.  1811.    (3d.  rev.  ed.  n.  d.) 
Key  to  LounardN  Aritlimetic.    Boston,  1842. 
LEOXARI).  L.  W., 
North  American  Spelling-Book.    Keone,  (18.35, 
4t>i  ed.    1841,)  rev.  ed.   Is47.    30th  edition, 
n.  d. 
Sequel  to  Easy  and  Popular  Lessons.    Keene, 

1829.* 
Piatt's    Literary  and    Scientiflo    Class*  Book, 
Abridged.    Keene,  (1828),  1827, 183L 


LERESCHE,  S., 

Grammaire  Latlne.    Berne,  1742. 
LERMANT,  A., 
New  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  GemiAn. 
PhiladelpWa, '55.*    ^ 
LE  SAGE,  aLAIN  RENfi. 
Aventures  de  Gil  Bias  de  SantUlaae.    N.  York.* 

LE  SAGE, , 

Atlas.* 
LE  TELLIER,  C.  0.    See  UHomond. 

LEU8DEN, , 

Greek  and  Latin  Testament.    New  York,  1821. 
Philadelphia,  1858.* 
LEVERETT,  FREDERIC  P., 
New  LaUn  Tutor.    Boston,  (1829),  1831,  1832, 

1830.  (1839). 
Key  to  do.    Boston,  1829.    2d  edition  1832.* 
New  and  Copious  Lexicon  ol'  the  Latin  Lan- 

guage.    Boston,  1838,  1849,  1850.* 
Latin* English  and  English- Latin  Lexicon,  ed. 

by  Gardner.    Boston,  1848.* 
Dana's  Liber  Primus,  5th  ed.  (Anon.)    B.  1827. 
Phsedri  Fabulae  expurgatse,  (Anon.)     Boston, 

1826,  1827.* 
The  Greek  Delectus,  (Anon).    Boston,  182C.* 
Caesar,  CommentarU  de  Bello  Galileo,  Boston, 

(1829),  1830. 
Juvenal  with  notes.    Boston.    (Anon),  1820.* 
Cornelius  Nepos.    Philadelphia,  1852.* 
See  UHomond^ 
LEVIZAC,  J.  P.  DE, 
New  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French 
Tongue,  edited  by  Boimar.    Philadelphia, 
(1835,)  nth  edition,  18H. 
Edited  by  Hamoniere.   N.  Y,  '20.  (2d  ed.  '23. 
Edited  by  Pasquier.    New  York,  4th  ed.  1»26. 
5th  ed.   1827.    0th  ed.  \^Z6.    7th  ed.    1829. 
(15th  ed.  183(i;  Phila.  1858). 
Vol.  II.    (The  Exercises).    New  York,  1824. 
French   Grammar   and   Exercises,   edited  by 

Collot.    Philadelphia,  1«55.* 
Key  to  the  Exercises.    New  York.* 
LF  \V  K  S    G    H 

BiogrHIstory  of  Philosophy.  2  vols.    N.  Y.  »57.* 
LEWIS,  ALONZO, 

Les8ons  in  Eug.  Grammar.    Boston,  Uted.  '22.* 
LEWIS  DIO, 

New  GymuAAtics.    Boston,  1S02. 
LEWIS    ENOCH 
The  Arithmetical  Expositor.    Philadelphia,  '24. 
The  Practical  Analyst.    Treatise  on  Algebra. 

Philadeluhia,  1826.* 
Solutions   or  Questions   in   Lewis's  Algebra. 

Philadelphia,  1827. 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    Phila.* 
LEWIS,  EVANS, 
Analysis  of  Map  of  British  Provinces.    Phil. 
2d  ed.  1755.* 
LEWIS,  G.  C, 

Babril  Fabulae  .£sopeie.    Oxford,  1816. 
LEWIS,  JOHN, 
The  Essentials  of  English  Grammar.    New 

York,  1828.* 
Tables  of  Comparative  Etymology.  Phil.  1828.* 
LEWIS,  TAYLER, 
Plato  — Tenth  Book  of   Dialogues  on  Laws. 

New  York.* 
Platouic  Theology,  —  Plato  contra  Atheos.  New 
York,  1815.* 
LEWIS,  WILLIAM  GREATHEAD, 
Englii>h  Grammar.    Loudon.    1821.* 
L'HOMOND,  C.  F., 
Elemens  de  la  Grammaire  Fran^ais.  New  York, 

2l8t  edition,  1810,  ^Boston,  1820). 
Elements  of  French  Grammar,  (ed.  by  Long- 
fellow,) (Portland,  1KK».)  Boston  2d  edition, 
IKTU.  (8th   edition,   lisK).)  Revised  edition, 
1S52. 
Grammaire  Latine.    Edited  by  Le  Tellier.  Be- 

Sanson,  2d  edition.  1809. 
De  Viris  Illustribus  urbis  Romie.   Paris,  new 
ediUon,  1813. 
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Same,  edited  by  E.  A.  Andrews.  Boston,  1842, 

(JtoOJ.) 
Some,  roviged  by  Ilardie  A  Joy.    New  York, 
:kled.  IU21.    (Pliila.,  ihir.) 
Viri  Komae.    IJoston  ;  N.  Y.;  Phila.* 
Same,  edited  by  l/everett  &  Bradford.  Boston, 

Epitome  Uistoria;  Socrtc.  Pbiladelpliia,  1810,  2d 
edition,  IM-',  (lh4r.) 
Same,  ed.  by  N.  C.  Brooks.  New  York,  2d  ed.* 
Same,  edited  by  Ironside.    New  York,  -id  ed. 

1617,  new  edition,  l^a2. 
Same.    Ironside's  ed.  rev,  by  Joy.  New  York, 
4tb  edition,  -hJl,  Gth  edition,  182(3,  20th  ed. 
1838.   PliUudelpliia,  2()tli  edition.  18or.** 
HUtoria  Sacra.    Ld  by  A.  Comstock.    Tliila. 
French  Exercises,  Portland,  1830.* 
adelphia.* 
LIBRI,  UriLLAUME, 
Histoire  des  bcience^  Mnthematiques  en  Italic. 
4  vols.    Paris,  lSic*-41.* 
LIDDELL,  HO., 

History  of  liome.  New  York,  1857,  1869. 
LlDDELi.,  H.  G.,  &  K.  SCO  fT, 
Greek-English  ilcxicon..  Edited  by  H.  Drisler. 
New  York,  1^00. 
LIEBEK,  F., 

Ramshorn's  Latin  Synonyms.   Boston,  IMO.* 
LIEBEU,  i).  31., 
Analytical  Clieniist's  Assistant,  translated  from 
WSchler.  Philadelphia,  lfe02. 
LIEBIG,  JUSTUS, 
Familiar  ix^ctures  on  Chemistry.  N.  Y.,  184'^. ♦ 
Complete  Works  on  Chemistry'.     Phihidelpliia, 

1856.* 
Chemistry  applied  to  Aprriculture  and  I*hv8i- 
ology.  Edited  by  Playfair  &  Gregory.  >rew 
York,  1847. 
Animal  Chemistry.    New  York.* 
Organic  Chemistry.    Lowell,  1848.* 

LIG&DEN, , 

Greek  Testament,  1808.* 
LILIENTUAL  AND  ALLYN, 
Object    i<essons,  or.  Things  Taught, 
nati,  180.$.* 
LILY,  WILLIAM, 
A  Snort  Introduction  to  Grammar.  Lon-^ 

doy.     (1740.  ITCtb)  177U. 
Brevissima  Institutio,  seu  liatio  Gram- 
matices cojfuoscenda^,  Loudon,  1770. 
In  second  copy,  177a, 
Lily's  Kules   Coustrued,  by  W.  lluine. 

London,  17()^. 
A  Short  Introduction  of  Grammar.  Uev. 

by  J.  Ward.   Loudon,  17«.>:J. 
Brevissima  Institutio.  Loudon,  1793. 
Propria  quce  maribus,  <pia»  ^eiiUS,  etc., 
construed.  London,  171)1. 
LINCOLN,  MKS  AL3IlliA  H.  See  J/ra.  A.  11.  L. 

Phelps. 
LINCOLN,  E., 
Sabbath  School  Class-Book.  Boston.* 
Scripture  Questious.  Boston,  5th  edition,  1825. 
New  edition,  1S20.* 
LINCOLN,  J.  L., 
Cicero,  de  Senectute.  New  York.* 
Horace,  with  notes.  New  York,  1S50,  1854.* 
Titus   Livius.  Five  books.   New  York.   (2d  edi- 
tion, 1847,)  5th  edition,  184U. 
LlNDLEY,JOH\, 
Inti'oductioii  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany. 

New  York,  1st  edition,  isil.* 
Outlines  of  Botany.  New  York,  1842.* 
LINDMAN,  Clllt.  f-'ll., 
Elenientar  Larobok     i     Plan      Trigfouometrl. 
Stockholm,  185:.'. 

LING, , 

Gymnastikcns  AlImflnnaGrunda.  Unsala,  1840. 
Undcrwisning  i  (iymuastik.    Edited  by  Nyb- 
laus.  Lynd,  1847. 
LINDSAY,  JOHN, 
Englisti  Grammar.    London,  1842.* 
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LIPPINCOTT, 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer.   By  Thomas  &   Bald- 
win,  l^55. 
LIST    C. 
Outline's  of  Botany.  Philadelphia,  1840.* 
Outliues  ot  Natural  Philosophy.   Phil.,  1«47.* 
Hall's  OuMineaot  Asironomy.  Phil.,  1847.* 
LITCII,  SAMUEL, 
Astronomical    and    GeosT^pbical    Catechism. 
Jallrev  (N.  H.),  1814.* 
LITTLE,  — , 

Uslier's  Arithmetic,  abridged,  1804.* 
LIVINGSTON,  PETEil, 

The  Poetry  of  Geography.   liOndon,  1851, 
LIVINGSTON,  W.  See  mibunf  Livingston. 
LIVIUS  PATAVINUS,  TITUS, 
Livii  Decades  qux  soI.t  extant.    Lyons,  1553. 
Historiarum  Libri  qui  extant.    Ed.   by  i>i^a- 

tius,  (Delp.  ed.)  2  vols.  Paris,  l(i70. 
Historiarum  Libri  qui  suiK'rsunt.    Ed.  by  Rod- 

diman.  Vol.  III.  Ediuburf^h,  1701. 

Historiarum  Libri  quinque  priores.  Bost.  1788. 

"  Libri  priores  quinque.  ((Cambridge, 

1810.)    Utica,  2d  edition,  ltsi8, 

3d  edition,  18-.»1. 

Historiarum  Libri  I.,  II.,  XXI.,  XXII.    Ed.  by 

Schmitz  &  Zumpt.  Phil.,  1K»1.  IKiO,  (N.  Y.) 

Historiarum  Liber  Primus.  Ed.  by  C.  FVtsom. 

Boston,  I5th  ed.  1845. 
Selections.  Ed.  by  J.   L.  Lincoln,  New  York, 

(2d  ed.  1847,)  5th  ed.  184«. 
Books  i.-IV.  literally  translated  by  Spillan. 

Beaver,  Pennsylvanlaj  1>^1.* 
Translated  by  G.  Baker,  New  York.* 
L1X)VD,  WILLIAM  F., 
Catechism  on  the  Parables.  Boston,  1827.* 

•♦  **        Evidences  of  the  Bible.  N.Y.* 

LLOYD,  FLUGEL,  &  NOEHDEN, 

Gernmn  and  English  Dictionary.  Boston.* 
LOCKE,  E.,  &  S.  NOUUSE, 
Tlic  School  Melodist.     Cincinnati.* 
•'         "     N'ocidist.  Cincinnati.  * 
LOCKE,  JOHN, 

Essav  on  the  I  Understanding.    PLdladelpIiIa.* 
LOCKE,  JOHN, 

Engli-xh  Grammar  for  Children.    Gin.  1827.* 
LOEWlG,CAUL, 
Principles  of  Organic  and  Pliy Biological  Chem- 
ist rv.    Transited  by  Breed,  Phlla.    1852.* 
LOGAN,  JAMES, 
Cicero  ;  Cato  Mnjor ;  or,  Treatise  on  Old  Age. 
Philatlelphia,  1744  ;  Glasgow,  1758.« 
LONDON,  JOHN, 
Art  of  Book-Keeping  Made  Easy.     LfOndon. 
1751.* 
LOX(i,  GEORGE, 

Hughes'  Cl.i-ssical  Atlas.  Philadelphia,  1850.* 
LONG,  (i.,  &  K.  DUNGLISON. 
Introduction  to   Grecian  and  Roman  Geogra- 
phy.   Charlottesville,  1821).* 
French  Exercises.    Portland,  1830.* 
Manual  de   Prove rbes   Dramatique.    Portland, 

INii).   Boston,  :Jd  ed.  1843.* 
Sairgi  de  Novcllieri  Italian!.  Boston,  18.12. 
TXJNG FELLOW,  HENRY  W.    See  VHomoiuL 
LONGIN US,  DIONYSIUS, 
De  Sublimitate  Commentarius.    Ed.  byP.  Wil- 
son.  New  York,  1M2.* 
Same.     El.  by  Pearce,  1803.* 
On  the  Sublime  —  translation.  Boston,  1832.» 
L()N(;KIN,  JOSEPH, 

Questions  on  tlie  Gosi)els.  Vols.  I.-IV.,  N.  Y.« 
LONG  LEV,  ELI  AS, 
Pronouncnig  Vocabulary  of  Geog.  and  Persona] 
Names.   Cincinnati;  New  \ork,  1858.* 
LOOM  IS,  ELI  AS, 
Elements  of  Arithmetic.    N.  Y.,  18C:}.* 
Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and  Pra<v 

tical.  New  York,  185«'s  1850. 
Treatise  on  Algebra.  N.  Y.,  18*6,  (1861. 1865.) 
Elements  of  Algebra.  New  York,  (1851,  6th  ed 
1855,)  12th  ed.  1860. 
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LOOMIS,  ELIAS,  (continued.) 
Elements  of  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections.  N. 

Y.,  (1851.  9th  ed.  1853,)  16th  ed.  1655. 
Elements  of  Analytical  Geora.  and  Calcolas. 

New  York,  (1851. 1852.)  10th  edition,  1859. 
Elemenu  of  Natural  Pliilosophy.  N.  ¥.,  1860. 
'*  "  Plain   and   Spherical  Trigonom- 

etry.  New  York,  1851,  1852.* 
Keteorology  and  Astronomy.  New  York.* 
Tables  of  Logarithms.   New  York,  1862.* 
Introduction   to   Practical  Astronomy.    New 
York,(ls55,)lH69. 
LOOMI8,  JU8T1N  R., 
Elements  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  New 

York,  1853.* 
Elements  of  Geology.  Boston,  1860«1852.* 
LOOMIS,  LKONARD, 

Science  of  Numbers  Made  Easy.  Hartford,  1810. 
LOOMIS,  SI  LAS  L., 
Normal  Arithmetic.  Philadelphia,  1859. 
Analytical   Arittimctic.   Introduction  to   do., 
I^liiladelphia,  1800. 
LOPE  DE  LA  VEGA. 

Seleccion  de  obras.  Boston,  3d  ed.  1843.* 
LOKI^,  JOHN, 
History  of  the  United  States.  Pliil.,  1864. 
New  History  of  tlie  U.  S.,  lor  schools.  Phil.* 
Modem  History,  for  scliools.    New  York,  Phil.* 
LOKD,  NATHANIEL, 
IMke's  Abridged  Arithmetic.  Boston,  1809.  New 
York,  181C. 
LOSSING,  B.  J., 
Primary  History  of  the  United  States,  New 

York,  1N57.* 
Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.  N.  Y.* 
LOTH  HOP,  .7ASON, 
The  Juvenile  Pliilosopher.  Geneya,  New  York, 
2d  edition,  182:i. 
LOUOHTON,  WILLIAM, 

English  (inimmar.    Loudon,  1739.* 
LOVE,  JOHN, 
Geodesia;  or,  the  Art  of  Suryeying.    (I^ondon, 
»th  e<i.  ITCks.)    New  York,  13th  edition,  1790. 
LOVECHILD,  MRS., 

Englist)  Grammar.    40th  ed.    London,  1812.* 
LOVELL,  JOHN  E., 
Exertises  in  Ortliography.    New  Haven,  1852.* 
False Orthocrupliy.   New  Haven,  18oI.* 
Younj;  Pupil's  First  Book.  N.  H.,  (1K15,)  1&15. 
"         "       Second  Book.  New  Haven.    3d 
ed.  1841,  1844.  4tli  ed.  Iij4d.** 
Progressive  Header.  No.  I  ,  New  Haven,  (1851,) 

ifsoo,  1K>7.    l*hiladelphia,  l>i60. 
Progressive  Reader,  No.  II.,  New  Haven,  1867. 

I'hiludeluliia,  1859. 
I*rogressive  header,  No.  III.,  New  Haven,  1860, 

1857.    Philudelphin,  18.'>9. 
Progressive  Ueuder,  No.  IV'.,  New  Hayen,  1857. 

I'hilndelphia   \bo\i. 
Progn-Hsive  Header,  No.  V.,  Philadelphia,  1869. 
The  Youuj,'  Speiiker,  N.  H.  1815.  0th  ed.  1848.* 
Tlie  United  states  Speaker.  New  Haven,  1833. 

(New  York.) 
School  Dialopies.    N.  York.    N.  Hayen.  1844.* 
New  Seliool  Dialogues.    New  York,  :id  ed.  rev.* 
Rhetorical  Dialofines.  New  Haven,  1844.* 
lulroductory  Aritlimetic.  Part  I.,  New  Haven, 

1827,  1828.* 
Key  t^  do..  New  Haven,  1827. 
LOW,  D., 

Eleineuts  of  A;;riculture.  N.  Y.,  1839.* 
LOWK,  A.  T., 
Columbian  (  lass-Book.  Wor.,  1824.  3d  ed.  1827; 

2d  ed.  1825    4th  ed.  )82«».) 
Second  (lass-Hook,  Brooklield,  1825,1826,1827; 
Worcester,  1825,  1831;  Cincinnati,  183:1.* 
LOWLLL,  Mli.s.  A.  C, 
Edward's  First  Lessons  in  Grammar.  (Anon.) 

Boston,  1813. 
Gleanings   from   the  Poets,  (Anon.)    Boston, 

new  edition,  1866. 
Elements  of  Astronomy.* 


LOWIG,C., 

Principles  of  Organic  and  Physiological  Chem* 
istry.    Translated  by  Reed.    PhUa.,  1863.* 
LOWRY.  D., 

Conversations  on  Mineralogy.    Phil.,  1822.* 
LOWRY,  W.  J., 

Universal  Atlas.    New  York,  1863.* 
LOWTH,  ROBERT, 
Short    lutroduction    to    English    Grammar. 
(London,  1702.)  Phil..  1775,  1799.  (Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  1800.  Cambridge,  1st  American 
edition,  1811,  1838.) 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  Andover,  1820.* 
LUCIANUS, 
Selection    from   Dialogues,   with    interlinear 

translation,  lA>ndon,  3d  edition,  1838. 
Literal  Translation  of  Select  Dialogues.    By 

Hickie.    Dublin,  2d  edition.  1820. 
Select  Dialogues.    By  E.  Alurphy,  N.  Y.,  1820.* 
LUCILIUS, 

Satire^  Literally  trans,  by  Evans.  N.  Y.* 
LUDLOW,  J.  L., 
Manual  of  Examinations  upon  Anatomy,  etc., 

Philadelphia,  1844. 
Medical  Examinations.    Philadelphia,  1846.* 
LUNT,  B., 

The  Musical  Student.    Boston,  1832.* 
LUSK,  JAMES,  W., 

Penmansldp.    See  Spencer  <f  Lusk. 
LUTHER,  MARTIN, 
Biblia  Sacra.    (German  Version,)  Hallo,  1786. 
Gospel  of  St.  Juhn,  with  interlinear  trans.,  by 
Follen.    Boston,  1843.* 
LYELL,  CHAHLES, 
Mauu.-U  of  Elementary  Geology.    London,  3d 

edition,  1851.  New  York,  1853.* 
Principles  of  Geology.    London,  7th  ed.  1847. 
Boston.  3    vols.,   1842.     New  York,    1854. 
Philadelphia.    2  vols.* 
Elements   of    Geology.    Boston,    1841.    Phil., 

I8:i8,  IWO.* 
Lectures  on  Geology.  N.  Y.,  1842.  2d  ed.  1843.* 
LYKINS,  JOHNSTON, 
Siwinowe.EawekHake.    Shawnee  Speller  and 
Header,  —  Shawnee  Mission,  1834.* 
LYMAN,  ASA 

American  Reader.    Portland,  2ded.  1811.** 
LY^LAN.  A.  S., 
Questions  on  the  Chart  of  Univeraal  History. 
Pliiladelphia,  1845.* 

LYN, , 

English  Grammar.    Buffalo.* 
LYND.  JAMES, 
First  Book  of  Etymology.    Phila..  1848,  1860. 
Same.    Edited  by  J.  'fhomas,  Philadelphia. 
1852,  (I85<).) 
Class  Book  of  Etymology.    Phila.,  rev.  edition. 
1847,  1^+48,  (1850.) 
LYNDE,  JOHN, 
An   English   Grammar.   Woodstock,    lat    ed. 
18-,' 1.* 
LYNE,  RICHARD, 
The  Latin  Primer.    Part  I.,  Boston,  1801.  (2d 

ed.  1828,).  New  York,  Ist  edition,  1806. 
Part  II.  Ist  Am.  ed.  Salom,  1801.* 
The  Latin  Primer  in  three  Parts.    Portsea,  2d 
edition,  1797. 
LYOX.C.  H., 

Initia  l^atina;  or.  Rudiments  of  Latin.    N.  Y.* 
LYON,  JAMES, 
Uranin;  A  Clioiee  Collection  of  Psalm  Tunca 
Phil.  1701.* 
LYON,  LAWSON, 
Abridgment   of   Murray's  English  Grammar. 
Bo>ton,  141  h  edition,  1821. 
I    LYON,  MlNS  S.  M., 

Musical  Geograptiy ;  or.  Geography  in  Rhyme. 
Troy,  1849.* 
LYONS.  J.  L., 

Englisti  Grammar.    Cincinnati.  (?)* 
LYTH,  J.  E., 
Tysk  Sprakl&ra.    Stockholm.  9th  edition,  1863. 
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MABIRE, ,  _    ^ 

Conversational  Phrases  Classified.  New  York.* 
IfACDONNEL,  D.  E.,  ,    .  , 

Dictionary  of  Popular  Quotations.     Philadel- 
phia, 1810.* 
MiVCDOUGAL,  DUNCAN  M., 
Complete  System  of  Book-keeping.     London, 
1844.* 
MACGOWAN,  JAMES, 

EneliRli  Grammar.    London,  1825.* 
MAC^ILQUHEM,  WILLIAM, 

EnglUth  Grammar.    Glasgow,  1799.* 
HACK,  KVERED  J.,  m 

The  Self-Tnftructor  and  Practical  Engnsh  Gram- 
mar.   8pringlie]d,  Ist  edition,  Itvio.* 
MACKAY,  AXDt:EVV, 
Complete  Navigator.   Kev.  by  Delamar.    Phila- 
delphia, I80r.* 
MACKAY,  J., 

Roman  Antiquities.    New  Haven,  1849.* 
MACKAY,  JOHN, 
American    Teacliers'   Assistant    (Arithmetic.) 
Charleston,  1W(J.* 
MACKINTOSH,  DUNCAN, 

An  Essay  on  EngliMh  Gram  mar.    Boston,  '97.* 
MACKEY,  JAMEJJ  L., 
A  Grammar  of  the  Benj^a  Language.     New 
York,  1K65.* 
MACLAUKIN,  W.  S., 
System  of  Writing,  —  Ta*  elve  Nos.    New  York. 

1852. 
Gymnastic  Exercises  for  Instruction  in  IVn- 
mauship,  in  Eight  Books.    New  York,  '66.* 
MACLEAN,  G.  M., 

Elements  of  Somatology.    New  York.* 
MACLEANE,  A.  G.    See  Horaiius. 
MACLEOD,  DONALD, 

Orator's  Text  Book.    Washington,  1830. 
MACPHERSON,  JOHN. 

Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.    Phila.,  1791.* 
M'CALL,  JOHN  G., 
New  English  Spelilng-Book.     Norwich,  1844. 
Hartford,  revised  edition,  1840. 
M'CA  KTN  E  Y    WAS  1 1 1 NGTON , 
Origin   and   Progress   of  the   United   States. 

Philadelphia,  1W7. 
Principles  of  the  Diff.  and  Integral  Calculus. 
Plilladelphia,  IKH.* 

MCCARTNEY.  , 

CIcoro,  IHO'i.* 
MrCLINTOCK,  JOHN, 
Introduction  to  writing  Latin.    New  York.* 
Second  Book  in  Latin.    New  York  (IS5:J),  1859. 
"  «♦      "  Greek.    New  York,  1859. 

McCLINTOCK,  J.,  &  G.  K.  CUnoKS. 
First  Book  in  Latin.    New  York,  Kth  ed.  IWX). 
Practical   Introduction  to   Lutiii  Style,  trans* 

lated  from  Grysar.    New  York,  IM7.* 
First  Book  in  Greek.    New  York,  :Jd  ed.  1859. 
Elementary  (ireek  Grammar.    New  York,  'i7.* 

McCORD, , 

Wiilett'H  Arithmetic,  revised.    Poughkeepsie.* 
McCREADY,  F., 
Art  of  English  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  Ist 

edition,  IH20.* 
Grammar  in  Verse.* 
MCCULI/>(;ir,  J.  R., 
Dictionary  of  Commerce.    London,  new  edi- 
tion, 1«54. 
Same,  edited  by  Vethake.    Philadelphia,  '51.* 
Dlctlouarv,  (ieopniphical,  Statlstiad,  and  His- 
torical. 2  voIh.    London,  now  edition,  1''52. 
Same  (Universal  Gazetteer),  ed.  by  Haskell. 
2  vols.    New  York,  1843. 


M'CULLOCn,  J.  M.,  _^.  ^       ^ 

Manual   of  English   Grammar.      Edlnbargh, 

!h:j9.* 
Lessons  in  Reading.    Edinburgh,  22d  edition, 
Ibul.* 
McCURDY,  D., 
The  Eagle ;  or.  National  Arithmetic.  Baltimore, 

182fi.* 
First  Lessons  in  Geometry.    New  York,  1846. 
Chart  of  Geometrical  Diagrams.    New  York 

1S4().* 
Euclid's  Elements.    New  Y'ork,  1846. 
McCLRDY,  J., 
American  Spclling-Book.    Philadelphia.* 

Mcdonald,  alexandkr. 

The  Youth's  Assistant.    Litchfield,  1789.* 

Mcdowell,  j., 

Questions  on  the  Bible.  EUzabethtown,  5tli  ed. 

1819.   Newark.  1823. 
McELCHERAN,  G., 
The  Systematic  Spelling-Book.    Albany,  lat  ed. 

!fc05.* 
MrELLKiOTT,  JAMES  N., 
Manual  ol  Orthography  and  Definition.    New 

York,  1846,  1^5©.** 
The  Young  AnrJyzer.    New  York,  1846,  1858. 
The  American  Debater.    New  York,  1865, 1857, 

1859.* 
Porter's   Rhetorical  Reader,  enlargeo.     New 

York,  1850. 
MoOAULEY,  JAMES  WILLIAM, 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Parte  1.  ^nd 

II.    Dublin,  lb40. 

McGregor,  p.. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Bookkeeping.   NewToric, 

1^50,  (1^52.) 
A  System  of  Lofric.    New  York,  1862.* 
Mc(;UFKEY,  A.  U., 
Eclectic  Primer.    Cincinnati,  1838.* 
Newly  Revised  Primer.    Cincinnati,  n.  d.* 
Eclectic  Spelling  Book,  newly  revised.    Cinciii- 

nati,  no  date ;  (New  York.**) 
Eclectic  Mrst  Reader,  newly  revised.    CInctii- 

natI,  no  date  ;  (New  York.) 
Eclectic  Second  Reader,  newly  revised.    Cin- 
cinnati, no  date ;  (New  York.) 
Eclectic  Third  Reader,  newlv  revised.    Cindn- 

uHtl,  no  date  ;  (New  York.) 
Eclectic  Fourth   Reader.     Cincinnati,  6th  od. 
1S.*J9,  newly  rev.  n.  d. ;  New  York,  rev.  n.  d. 
Rhetorical  Guide ;  or.  Fiilh  Reader.    New  York 

and  Cincinnati,  no  date.** 
New  Juvenile  Speaker.    Cincinnati,  1862.* 
New  Primary  School  Charts.    Six  Nos.    Cin- 
cinnati.* 
New  High  School  Reader.    Cincinnati. 
New  Eclectic  Header.    Cincinnati.* 
McINTOSH,  JOHN. 
Sptmish  and  English  Primer,  flrom  Douin.  New 

York.* 
Ethiail  Philosophy.    Philadelphia.* 
M'INTYRE,  JAMES, 
New  Treatise  on   Astronomy  and  the  Globes. 
Baltimore,  2d  ed.  1820 ;  jSew  York,  184V.* 
M'JILTON,  J.  N., 
Maryliuid  Primary  Arithmetic.    Baltimore,  (let 

erlitlon,  1K5U,)  2d  edition,  no  date. 
Maryland     Primary    Grammar.      B&ltimore, 
lKo7. 
M  J  T  LT( )  N .  J .    See  Monmonier  if  M^JUton. 
3I(  KINNKY,  MORDECAl, 
Our  Governmi.'ut ;  a  Manual  for  Schools,  &o. 
Philadelphia,  1850.* 
McKEE,  JOSEPH, 
Butler's  Analogv,  with  Essay,  by  Bishop  Hali- 
fax.   New  York,  1852.* 
McKENNY,  F., 

Kev  to  Tutor's  Assistant.    Philadelphia,  '17.* 
McLALLAN,  ROBERT  L., 
New  and  Interesting  Arithmetic,  and  Surrey- 
ing.    North  Adams,  1844. 
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MCLAUGHLIN,   DANIEL, 
Treatise  on  lU)(>kk<eMiM;jf,  Tlieoretical  and  Prac- 
tii-.il.     N>  w  VMrk,  IMT.* 

Mc^MlLLION,  . 

Aiiicri.'aii  rro>jTfs>:vf  Spelling-Book.* 
McML'NN,  .1.  n., 
(jraphicUraniniar  ;  Series  of  Grammar  Charts. 

New  Vork.* 
Gramm.ir  Adupted  to  do.    New  York.* 
McMUUTKIK,  H., 
Lexicon  >jcienti:irum  ;   Dictiouarv  of  .Scientific 
Terms.     Philadelphia,  iid  edition,  lb4U. 
McNALLV,  FKAXCLS, 
System  of  Geo«:raphv.    (Complet*  School  Geo- 
irraphy.)    New  Vork.* 
McNEVEN,  WILLIAM  J., 

Brande't*  Manual  of  Cheinistrv.    New  York,  Ist 
edition,  I'^'-Jl  ;  (.id  edition,' 182().) 
MrQUEKN,  IlL'(ilI, 
Orator's  Touchstone,  or  Eloquence  Simplified. 
New  York,  1n>1  ♦ 
MrKOBEKTS,  JOHN  A., 
Self-Iuiitruetiu^     Model     English     Grammar. 
Pliiladelphm.* 
Mi'VICKAK,  JOHN, 
First  I>es8ons  in  Political  Economy.    Albany, 
IKin  (New  York.) 
MADVIG,  J.  N., 
Latin  (iramuiar.  Wood's  Translation.    Edited 

by  .Johnson.    New  York.* 
School  (Jrainmar,  some,  abridged,  by  Johnson. 
New  York.* 
MA(JEM)IE,  F., 
Elementary  Treatise  on   Human    Physiology. 
Edited  bv  .1.  Revere.    New  York,  1JS44.* 
MA(KiIIIE,  ALEXANDER, 
Merchants'  (;ompanion  ;  or  a  System  of  Book- 
keeping.   Etilnbur<rh,  1715.*' 
MAGLATHLIN,  HENUY  B., 
The  Practical  Elocutionist.    Boston,  -ith  edition, 

l^viO. 
The  National  Speaker.    Boston,  10th  ed.  1JS5'J.* 

MAGUiUE,  iii:(;h, 

Davidson's    Latin    Grammar,  revised    edition. 

Baltimore,  1827. 
MAHAN,  ASA, 
Science  of  Moral  Philosophy.    01>erlin.* 
Science  of  l^ogic.    New  York,  lN>r.** 
System  of  Lt)gie.    New  Y'ork,  185  ►.* 
*•  "    Intellectual  Philosophy.   New  York, 

1845,  IKti,  iKiO.* 
MAHAN,  D    11., 
Industrial  Drawin«;,  for  Academies,  &c.    New 

York,  1nj4,  iNiK).* 
Elementary  (bourse  of  Civil  Engineering.    New 

York,  (1X37;  4th  edition,  It^ib;  0th  edition, 

1855;)  lith  edition.  t^<KJ. 
3Io.seley's  Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineer- 
ing, &c.    New  Y'ork,  ISjii. 
Treatise  on  Field  Fortitications.    New  York.* 

'*        '•        Permanent  Fortifications.    New 

York,  3d  edition.* 
MAIR,  JOHN, 
Bookkeeping  Modernized.    Edin.,  (1736.)    6th 

ed.  17y;). 
Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax.    Editoil  by  G. 

Ironside.    New  Y'ork,  lb09.    Philadelphia, 

18i>S.* 

Same,  edited  by  Patterson,  New  York.* 
Caesar.* 
Vocabulary.* 
MAITTAIRE,  MICHAEL, 

E-'iiJ^lish  (irammar.    Loudon,  1712.* 
MAIL'S,  A., 

Novum  Testamentum  Grrece.    New  York.* 
MALCOLM,   ALEXANDER^ 
%         Now  System  of  Arithmetic,   Theoretical  and 
Practical.     London,  1730.* 
Treatise  on  Book-keeping.     Edinburg^h,  1731,* 
MALCOM  HOWARD. 
Butler's  Analogy  or  Religion.     PmiadelphUt 
1800. 


MALHAM,  JOHN, 

N.ival  Arl  .«..     lidladelphia,  'M  editiui,  ISiH. 
MALLi:n\  .1.  II., 
Rii]e»  or>N  iita\  and  Models  for  Purning.    Ken* 

tuekv.'lNV.K 

MA  LTi:-iJia: n ,  < ;on r a d, 

Svstem   o(    Cniver^al   (ieography.     Edited  by 
J.  G.  Peroival,  3  vols.    Boston,  laiO. 

Universal    (teography,   0   vols.     Philadelphia, 
1K27-1H32.* 

New  College  ami  Family  Quarto  Atlas.* 

The   Malte  Brun   School  tieography,  by  Good- 
rich.    Hartford,  11th  edition,  li<io. 
3IALTin  S,  T.  R.J 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.    Boston,  '21.* 

MA n  1  )i! y,  yen ii:r i :s, 

lleiniiu<:'Hi    S\nopsis     3Iathematica.    London, 
UVXi.* 
MANDEVILLE,   HENRY, 

Prini.iry  Reader.     New  York,  f'4U,)  new  cd.  '50. 

Second  '"  New  York,  (  4U,)  new  ed  '64. 

Tliird  ♦'  New  York,  '50,  new  ed.  1856. 

Fourth         ♦•  New  Y'ork,  (181U.)  new  edi- 

tion, IS50,  (1K51  ;  Phihulelphia,  IMU.)** 

Course  of  Reading,  Filth  Reatler.    New  York, 
1M<»,  (Tth  edition,  I^^4'.>),  "ew  edition.  1^^60. 

Introthiction  to  Course    of   Reading,  Part   I. 
New  York,  IMS. 

Introduction   to  Course  of  Reading,  Port  II. 
New  Y't)rk,  4th  etlition,  1K4.S. 

Elements  of   Rending   and    Oratory.     (Utica, 
lf<l5.    New  York,  new  edition,  1849,  lii50, 

IK")  I.** 

Spanish  Reader  (Libro  Prlmario.)    New  York, 

1S52.* 
Second  Reader  in  Spanish  (Libro    Segundo.) 
New  \  ork,  1n52.* 
MANESCA,  .JEAN, 
Oral  Method  of  leaching  Living  Languages ; 
Fren<:h  Course,     New  Vork,  (1HJ5,)  Hth  edi- 
tion,  1M7.  (2  vols.  ls:;4-35,)  (lb54.) 
Philol  ).trical    Recorder,   adapted  to   do.     New 
York,  Jjn">5.* 
MANESCA,  L., 
French  t irammar,  Serial  and  Oral  Method,  &c. 

Philadelphia,  lN5(i.* 
Fr'Muh  Reaifer.     Philadelphia,  1861.* 
MAN(JNALL,  RICHMAL, 
lIi*itori<>al  and  .Miscellaneous  Questions.  Edited 
bv  Lawrence.    New  York,  1848,  ( 1861. )♦* 
MANKELL,  ABRAHA.VI, 
Koral-Bok  f  iir  Folk-Skolor.    Stockholm,  2d  ed. 
l^^.s, 
MANN,  HERMAN, 
The    Material    Oeation.    Vol.  I.,  Geography. 

Dedham,  1J<18. 
See  I'inHOTi  !)'•  Mann. 
MAN N,  HOR A< : E.    See  Chase  if  Mann. 
MANN,  ROBERT  J., 
Guide,  &c.',  or  Manual  of   Physiology.    New 
Y'ork,  revised  edition,  IbOO. 
MANN,  WILLIAM, 
Clarke's  Ca?sar,  new  edition.    Philadelphia,  *47.* 
Ruddiman's  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue. 
Philadelphia,  2yth  edition,  18*7.* 

MANNI.  .    See  Comion  ij-  Afanni. 

MANNlNti,  J.  B., 
Voice  of  Letters  ;  Ancient  Proprieties  of  Latin 
and  (ireek,  &c.     Boston,  ls54.* 
MANSELL,  II.  W.,  &  J.  VEITCH, 

Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic. 
2  vols.     Boston,  IHOO. 
MANSFIELD,  E.  D., 
Political  Grammar,  with  Questions.  Cincinnati, 

KW.* 
The  Politic4il  Manual.    New  York.* 
MANSFIELD,  D.  H., 

The  American  Vocalist.    Boston,  1849.* 
MAR,  E., 
Guia  par  Conversaclone  eu  EBpanol.     New 
York,  1862.* 
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HARCET,  MRS.  JANE, 

Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy.    Edited 
by  BlHke.  Boston,  7th  edition,  1825.  bth  ed. 
1827,  IKi-J,  1»43.** 
Same,  edited  by  Jones.     Fhila.,  1821,  1826, 
l&W.** 
Conversations  on  (Chemistry  C Anon. J    (Phila- 
delphia, 1806.  New  Haven,  IH13,  1814. 
Same,  edited  by  Blukc  and  Comstock.    Hart- 
ford, lOth  edition,  182G.  14th  edition,  1833.** 
Same,  edited  by  Jones.    Philadelphia,  1832, 
1KJ4,  I860,  185U. 
Conversations   on   Political   Economy.     New 
York,  1820.* 
Same,  edited  by  Blake.    Boston ^  1828.* 
Conversations  on  Vegetable  Physiology,    New 

York,  18.30.* 
Conversations    on  Vegetable  Phvsiology  and 

Botany.  Edited  by  Blake.    Phila.  KSM.* 
English  Grammar,  7th  edition.    London,  1813.* 
HARKUAM,  MU^., 
School  History  of  England.  Edited  by  Robbins. 

New  York,  184S,  i85o. 
History  of  France.    Edited  by  Abbott.    New 

York,  1850. 
History  of  Germany.    New  York.* 
MARQUEZ,  T.  A., 
Bellows  Compendio  de  la  Gramatica  Castellana. 
New  York.* 
IfARSH,  C  C, 
Art  of  Single  Entry  Bookkeeping.    New  York, 

1847.* 
Course  of  Practice  in  Single  Entry  Bookkeep- 
ing.   New  York.* 
Science  of  Double  Entry  BookJceeping.    New 

York.  Baltimore,  1831.* 
Blanks  for  Bookkeeping.* 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank    Bookkeeping. 

New  York,  185G.  1857.* 
La  Ciencia  de  Teneduria  de  Libros.    N.  York.* 
MARSH,  JOHN, 
Decimal  Arithmetic  Made  Perfect.     London, 
1742.* 
MARSH,  JOHN, 
Blair's  Lectures.    Hartford,  1820.* 
Temperance  Speaker.    New  York,  18iX). 
Epitome   of    General    Ecclesiastical   History. 
New  York.    7th  edition,  1843. 
MARSH,  G.  P., 

Lectures  on  the  English  Language.  N.  Y.,  1860. 
MARSHALL,  EDWARD  C, 
First  Book  of  Oratory.    New  York,  1851. 
Book  of  Oratory.    New  York,  1851. 
MARSHALL,  ELIHU  F., 
Spelling-Book  of  the  Eni^lish  Lunguas:e.  (Sara- 
toga Springs,  1st  edition,  1820.     Concord, 
1820.  Plymouth,  1S27.)   liellows  Fnlls,  is-'U). 
New  Spelliug-Book.  New  York,  18:iG.  Coucord, 
18;W. 
MARSHALL,  JOHN, 
Life  of  Washington,  for  Schools.  Philadelphia, 
18:}8.* 
MARSHALL,  J.  J., 
Public  Scliool  Writing-Book,  in  3  Nos.    Hart- 
ford, 18:i7.* 
MARTIN,  BENJAMIN, 
Philosopiiiuil  Grammar,  or  Natural  Philosophy. 

London,  5th  edition,  1755.** 
Phllosophla,  3  vols.    London,  1747,  1787.* 
MAllTIN,  EDWAKI), 
Bookkeeping  by  Double  Entry.    New  York.* 
See  Smith  cj-  Marfin. 
MARTIN,  R, 
Natural    History.     Translated,  2  vols.     New 
York.* 
MARTIN,  JAMKS  H., 

The  Orthoi'pist.    Now  York.  1851. 
MAKTIX,  W.    Sci^  Croaslnj  &  Afartin, 
MARTINET,  Dr., 
Catecliism  of  Nature.    Boston,  1790.    Philadel- 
phia, 4th  edition,  1803.* 


MASON,  CHARLES, 
Elementary  Treatise  on  the  National  and  State 
Govern miMit 8.    Boston,  2d  edition,  lh43. 
MASON,  EBENEZER  P., 
Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy;  Supple 
ment  to  Olmsted.    New  York.* 
MASON,  (JEORGE, 
Supplement  to  Johnson's  English  Dictionary. 
New  York,  1«03.** 
MASON,  HENRY  M., 

Selecta:  e  Patribus.    New  York,  1847. 
MASON.  IX:)WELL, 
Manual  of  the  Boston  Acad,  of  Music  Boston.* 
Tlie  Juvenile  Lyre.    Boston,  IK'W.* 
Manual  of  In$«tructioii  in  the  Elements  of  Mu- 
sic.   Boston,  IKM.* 
Tlie  Juvenile  siiij?in«^  Seliool.    Boston,  1835.* 
Sabbath-School  Songs.     Ik)ston,  1830.* 
♦•  "        Harp.    Boston,  1837.* 

The  Juvenile  Songster.    I^ndon,  1838.* 
Juvenile  Music  for  Sab.  Schools.   Boston,  1839.* 
Little  Songs  for  Little  Sinjjers.     New  York. 

Boston,  1840.* 
American  Sunday-School  Singing  Book.    Pliil- 

adelphia,  1843.* 
Tlie  Younjr  Minstrel.    Cincinnati,  1838.* 
Boston  School  Sonj^-Book.    Bos.,  1840;  N.  Y.* 
The  Normal  Sinjjer.    New  York,  (185fi.)  n.  d.** 
Musical  Exercises  for  Singing  Schools.    Bos- 
ton ;  New  York.* 
Vocal  Exercises  and  Solfejrgios.    Bost  ;  N.  Y.* 
Mammoth  Exercises;  Musical  Diagrams.   New 

York.* 
Treatise  on  Harmony.    Boston.* 
Russell's  Elements   of  Musical   Articulation. 

Boston,  1845. 
See  Jiradbiiru  if  Afa«<m. 
See  Boot  if  Mason. 
MASON,  UnVELL,  fc  G.  J.  WEBB, 
Priinnry  School  Song-Book.  N.  Y. ;  Bost.  1816.* 
TheOdcon.    Boston,  1S30.* 
The  New  Odeon.    New  York,  1865.* 
Song- Book  of  the  School-Room.     New  York; 

Boston,  1816.* 
The  Vocalist.    New  York.* 
Juvenile  Singing-Book.    Boston,  1835.* 
MASON,  M.  M., 
Southern  Class  Readers;    First  Class   Book. 

New  York.* 
Familiar  Tales ;  Introduction  to  Second  Reader. 
Now  York.* 
MASON.  SAMUEL  W.. 

Manual  of  Gymnastic  Exercises.    Boston,  1863. 
MASON,  W., 

Practical  Astronomer.    New  York.* 
MASSOX,  E., 
Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  Test.  Diction. 
Philadelphia.* 
MASTEIISON,  THOMAS, 
First  Hook  of  Arithmeticke.    London,  1592.* 
Sfcond   ♦♦  "  "        1692.* 

Third      "  "  "        1694.* 

MATHER,  COTTON, 
An  Epistle  to  the  Indian  j  in  English  and  In- 
dian.   Boston,  1700. 
MATHER,  RICHARD, 
A  Catechisme.    [Prepared  for  schools  of  Dor^ 
Chester,  Alass.J    London,  lfi50.* 
MATHER,  J.  H.,  JR., 
Manual  of  (Jeography,  and  Kev  to  Mitchell's 
3Iaps.    Har'ford.rcv.  ed.,  1850.  2ded.  1&53. 
MATHER,  WILLIAM  W., 
Elements  of  Geology.   (Norwich,  1833.)     New 
York,  2d  edition,  1838. 

MATHER,  , 

Arithmetic* 
MATIIKSUX,  JOHN, 
Book-kei'ping    Adapted    to    the   C^MUsity   of 
Youtli.     London,  1818.* 
MATHEWS,  CHAI:LES  E., 
liay's  Higher  Arithmetic.    Cincinnati,  1863.* 
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MATTHEWS,  H.  E.,  &  J.  ZUNDEL. 
Plymouth    Sabbath-School    Collection.     New 
York.* 
MATHEWS,  JOHX, 
Model  Set  of  Books  for  the  Shop-keeper.    Bris- 
tol, \7W* 
MATHEWS,  LYMAN, 
Porter'8  Lectures  on  Eloquence  and  Style.  An- 
dover,  ISXJ.* 
MATTHIAE,  AUGUST, 
Griechische  Grammatik  sum   Schul^branoh. 

Leipzi<?,  1808. 
Copious  Greek  Grammar.   Trannlated  by  Blora- 
field.  2  vols.  Cambridffe.Eng,  Vol.1.,  1818. 
MATTISON,  HIIL\M, 
Pr  mary  Astronomy.    New  York.* 
Elementary  Astronomy.    New  York,  1847, 1849. 
Hiffh  School       **  New  York,  1853, 1855. 

Burritt's   Geography  of  the  Heavens.     New 

York,  1854,  1858. 
Astronomical  Maps.    New  York.* 
MAUGER,  CLAUDE, 
(French   and    English   Grammars.)     London, 
1692.    Imperfect  copy. 
MAUNDER,  SAilUEL, 
Dictionary  of  nelles  Lottres.    London,  1853.* 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.    London, 

1853.* 
Dictionary  of  Places,  Chronology,  Law  Terms. 

London.* 
Dictionary  of  Natural  History.* 
Dictionary  of  (ienorai  History.* 
Dictionary  of  Chronology.* 
Engiisli  Grnmmur.    London,  1830.* 
MAUKY,  AHBt:. 
Principles  of  Eloquence.     Translated  by  Lake. 
Albanv,  17U7.* 
Same,  edited  by  Potter.   N.  York,  (1843,)  1857. 
MAURY,  M.  F., 
Elemeutjiry  Prnctical  and  Tlieoretical  Treatise 
on  Navigation.    Philadelpliia,  3d  ed.  1845.* 
MAVOU,  WILLIAM, 
The  English  Spclling-Book.     Lond.,  425th  ed., 

184<J. 
New  Speaker;    or,   English    Classical  Book. 
180ri.* 
MAYHEW.  IRA, 
Practictil  SvHt<'in  of  Book-keeping.  New  York, 
(1851,)  '1852;  (Boston,  1855.) 
Do.  revised.     Boston,  1802. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1851. 
Account  Books  for  do.    4  Nos.* 
Do.  revised.    Boston,  1802. 
MAYO,  C, 

Conchology  for  Schools.    New  York.* 
MAYO,  CHARLES  &  ELIZABETH, 
Lessons   on  Objects.    London,  10th  ed.,  1859. 

Philadelphia,  4th  edition,  1839. 
Model  Lessons  for  Teachers.    Part  I.    London, 
1st  ed.,  1838.    4th  ed.,  186.X    5th  ed.,  1857. 
Same.    Part  II.   London,  4fn  ed.,  1854. 
Same.    Part  III.    London,  2d  ed.,  1850. 
Lessons  on  Shells.  Loudon,  3d  ed.,  1840;  (New 

York,  1833.) 
Lessons  on  the  Miracles.    London,  1815. 
Religions  Instruction.     Part  I.     London,  3d 
edition,  1853. 
Same.    Part  II.    London,  1852. 
MAYO,  ROBERT, 
View  of  Ancient  Geography  and  History.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1813. 
Breviary  of  Mytliology.  (?) 
MAYO,  W.  S., 
Illustrations  of  Natural  PhUosopby.   Philadel- 
phia, 1K5.3.* 
MEAD,  CHARLES, 
The  School  Exercise.    Philadelphia,  (1821.)   2d 
edition,  1823. 
MEADOWS,  F.  C, 
JbVench  and  English  Dictionary.     New  York 

1845.    Boston.* 
Same,  oor.  by  FoUom.    Boston.  (1844,)  1840. 


MEADOWS,  F.  C,  (continued.) 
Spauisli  and  English  Dictionary.    New  York; 

Philadelpliia.* 
Spanisli  and  English,  and  English  and  Spanish 
Dictionary.     Philadelphia.* 
New  Italian,  English  Dictionary.    New  York.* 
Italian  and  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Be* 

vised  by  Parmentier.    New  York.* 
MEDLOCK,  HENRY, 

Schcedler's  Book  of  Nature.    Phil.,  1853, 18B0. 
MEEKER,  JONATHAN, 
Lenapee  Spelling-Book,— Shawnee  Miss.,  1834.* 
Lenapi   Wawipoetakse    ave   Apwatah.     First 

Lessons  in  Delaware.    Shaw.  Miss.,  1834.* 
Ottawa  First  Book.    Shawnee  Mission,  1838.* 
MEIDINGER,  JEAN  V., 
Prc'cis  de  la  Grammaire  Allemande.    Mayence, 
1813. 
MEIER,  J. 

Forney's  Syllabaire  Fran^ais.    Phil.,  IfOO.* 
MEILAN,  >LARK  A., 
English  Grammar.    London,  1803.* 

MElNEIvE,  , 

New  Method  of  Instruction  for  the  Piano  Forte. 
1S44.* 
MELANCTHON,  PHILIP, 
De  Ethica,  &c.    1529.* 
De  Rhetorica.     1519.* 
Grammatica  Gracca.    1525.* 
Grammntica  I^atina.    1525.* 
Chronicon,  or  Manual  of  History.    1532.* 
Stifel's  Arithmetica.    1644.* 
MELISH,  JOHN, 
Geographical  Description  of  the  World.   Phila- 
delphia, 1818.* 
Geograpiiical  l>escription  of  the  United  States. 
Philadelphia,  1810,  1822.    New  York,  new 
edition,  1820.* 
MELLIN,  GUSTAF  HENRIK, 
Larobok  i  Faderneslandets  Historlen.    Stook- 

holm,  1845. 
Fitderneslandets  Historlen.    Stockholm,  lS4i. 
MELLIS,  JOHN. 
Rccorde's   Groundo   of  Artes,  &c.     London. 

16»U.* 
Briefe   Instruction   &  maner  how  to   keepo 
bookc.H  of  Accorapts,  &c.    London,  1558.* 
MELVILLE,  FRANCIS, 
Drawing  Cards,  5  numbers.    New  York,  1882.* 
Slate  Drawing  Cards.    New  York,  1862.* 
Twelve  Studies.    New  York,  1802.* 
MENDEXHALL,  JOHN. 

Medical  Student's  Vadomecum.    Boston,  18S2.* 
MENDEXHALL  WILLIAM, 

Tlie  (Jlassification  of  Words.    Phil.,  1814. 
MEXHER,  VALEXTINE, 
Praticque,  &c.,  k  CifiVer,  de  Comptes,  de  Cosi, 
et  Geometric.    Antwerp,  1566.* 
MENXYE,  J., 

An  English  Grammar.    N.  York,  1st  ed.,  1786. 
MERCATOR, 

Expeditious  Calculation.    London,  1843.* 
MERCHAXT.  AAROX  M., 
The  Am.  School  (Jrammar,  (Murray  abritiged.) 

New  York,  1828.  (Ist  ed..  1824.) 
First  Lines  of  Arithmetic.    New  York,  18E64. 
MERIAM,  J.  B., 

Commcrc*!  Arithmetic.  See  Bryant  d- Strattan, 
MEROUILLE,  P.  C, 

See  CHcerOj — Orathnes. 
MEKRIAM,  CHARLES, 
The  Intelligent  Reader,  (Anon.)    Springfield, 
(1834.)  1835,  1837,  1838,  1844.** 
MERRIAM,  GEORGE, 
The  Child's  Guide,  (Anon.)    Brookfleld,  1830. 

Sprlnrfeld,  1845. 
The  Easy  Primer.* 

The  Fourth  Class  Book,  (Anon,)   Brookfleld, 
1829;  Springfield.* 

MERRIAM, , 

The  American   Reader,  (Anon,)   Brookfleld, 
1828.    2d  ed.,  1829.** 
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MERRILL,  E.  W., 

Soo  Sttnfferit  (f  MerrUl. 
MEUHILL,  PHINEIIAS, 
8choIar'8  Guide  to  Arithmetic.    Dover,  3d  ed., 

MESS,  , 

Readers,    ^qq  Sanders  ^  Me»8.  ' 

MKTCALFE,  F.,     Sec  JV.  A.  Becker. 
METirs,  ADRIAN, 

Arithmetica  Practica.    Leydcn,  1640.* 
MEYNIER,  HONORAT, 
L^Arithmetique,  &c.     Paris,  1614.* 

MEZZOFANTI,  , 

iSyntem  of  Learning  Languages.  Sec  J.  Roemer. 
IMICHELET,  .1., 

Elements  of  Modern  History.    N.  York,  1843.* 
MI(  HELET,  M., 

History  of  tlie  Roman  Republic.    N.  Y.,  1847.* 
MICKLKBURCai,  .lAMKS. 
Index  to  Maps  of  Society  for  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge.    London,  1844. 
MILES,  PLIXY, 

Mnemotechny.    New  York.* 
MILES,  8.  P.,  &  Trios.  SHERWIN, 
Mathematical  Tables.    Boston,  ISM* 

MILES,  , 

United  States  SpelUng-Book.    New  York.* 
MILL,  J., 
Novum  Testamentum  Graece.    London,  1743; 
Worcester,  1800. 
MILL,  JAMES. 
Jones'  Ennflish  System,  and  the  Italian  Method 
of  Book-keeping  Examined.  London,  1796.* 
MILL,  J.  S., 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.    2  vols.   Bos- 
ton, 1848.* 
System  of  Logic,  Ratioclnative  and  Deductive. 
London,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1851.    (N.  Y.,  1«40.) 
MILLKR,  ALKXANDKR, 
Concise  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 
New  York,  1705.* 
MILLER,  FERDINAND  H., 

The  Readv  (iraminnrian.    Ithaca,  1843. 
MILLER,  tllE  MlSvSES, 

English  Grammar.    1^30.* 
MILLER,  TOBIAS  HAM, 
Murray's  Abridgment  of    Enji^lish   Grammar, 
with  Questions.    Portsmouth,  1823.* 
MILLINGTON,  .JOHN, 
Elements  of  Civil  Engineering.    Philadelphia, 
1838,  183U.* 

MIL1X)T,  , 

Elements  of  History.    180:i.* 
MILLS,  ABRAHAM, 
Alison's  Prim-iples  of  Taste.    New  York,  rev. 

edition,  18i>8. 
Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  &c.    New  York, 

new  ed:,  1S42.    Phila.  Univ.  ed.,  1W8. 
Outlines  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  I^ttres.     New 

York,  1854.* 
Burke,  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.    New 

York.  1859. 
Kame's  Elements  of  Criticism.    New  York.* 
MILNER,  JOSEPH, 
Church    History.     Abridged,    by    R.    Eaton. 
Charlestown,  2d  ed.,  1820.* 
MILNKS,  J., 
Practical  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Tongue.  Lon- 
don, 2d  edition,  1740. 
MILNS,   WILLIAM, 
The  Well-bred  Scholar.    N.  York,  2d  ed.,  1797. 
The  American  Accountant.    New  YorS,  1797. 
The  Penman's  Repository.* 
MILTON,  JOHN, 
Accedence  Commenced  Grammar  to  attain  the 

Latin  TonL'ue.     London,  KVW.* 
Artis  Logics;  I'lenior  Institutio.     I^nd.,  1083.* 
reprinted  in  Mitford's  edition  of  Milton's 
Prose  Works,  l>iio').* 
Paradise  Lost.    School  edition.    N.York,  1855; 
(Philadelphia,  1852.) 
Same,  edited  by  J.  B.  Boyd.    N.  Y.,  1865.* 


MIN-ELLIUS,  JOHN, 

Ciceronis  Epistolarum  Lib.  XVI.    Rotterdam, 
1704. 
MINIE,  A.  A., 

Bible  Exercises.    Boston,  1854.* 
MINIFIE,  WILLIAM, 

Text -Book    of  (jcometrical    Drawing.      Baiti- 

more,  new  edition,  lh67;  (Boston,  1800.) 

Same,  abridged.    Baltimore;  Boston,  Imoo.* 

Popular   Lectures    on   Drawing   and    Design. 
Baltimore,  1854.* 
Ml  NOT,  MRS., 

Easy  Lessons  in  Perspective,  (Anon.  J  Boston, 
1«30. 

Method  of  Teaching  Linear  Drawing,  C-dnon.J 
Boston,  1841. 
MITCIIEL,  O.  M., 

Popular  Astronomy.    New  York.* 

Burritt's  Geograpfiy  of  the  Heavens.  New 
York,  1H4U.* 

Atlas  to  Illustrate  do.    New  York,  1849. 

Elementary  Algebra.    Cincinnati.  1845.* 

Planetarv  and  Stellar  Worlds.    N.  Y..  1848. 
MITCH KLL,  S.  AlKiUSTUS, 

First  Lessons  in  Geography.    Phila.,  1800. 

Primarv  (ipography,  (Easv  Introduction,  &c.) 
Philadelphia,  1840,  1K43.  2d  rev.  ed.,  1850. 
3d  rev.  ed..  1853.    (4th  ed.,  \H5t\,)  1859.** 

New  Primary  (Jeojrraphy.    Philadelphia,  1800. 

Intermediate,  or  Secondary  Geography.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1853. 

New  Intermediate  Geography.    Phil.,  1800. 

System  of  Modem  (ieography,  (School  Geog.) 
Philadelphia,  1K19.  2d  ed.,  18f8.  3d  cd., 
1851.    4th  ed.,  1853,  I8.5S  18«K).** 

School  Atliis.  Philadelphia,  .3d  ed.,  1852.  4th 
ed.,  l^V2.  1854,  1K>M,  185U.    Rev.  ed.,  n.  d.** 

High  School  (ieographv.    Philadelphia,  1854.* 

Atlas  to  do.     Philadolplda,  1854.* 

Ancient  Geographv,  (Classical  and  Sacred). 
Philadelphia,  (1845,)  18<)0. 

New  Ancient  Geography.    Philadelphia,  I860.* 

Ancient  Atlas,  Classical  and  Sacred.  Pbila- 
dclphia,  18<50. 

Biblical  and  Sabbath-School  Geography.  Phila- 
delphia, (lKi5,)  1859. 

Geographical  Question  Book.  Phila.,  1854,  18fi0. 

New  Universal  Atlas.  Philadelphia,  (1850, 
1851,)  1^64. 

Atlas  of  Outline  Maps.    Philadelphia,  1839. 

Key  to  the  Study  of  the  Maps.    Phil.,  1843.* 

(Complete  Series  of  Outline  Maps.    Hartford.* 

Key  for  Exercise  on  Outline  Maps.  Hartford, 
1811,  1844,  1845. 

Revised  Series  of  Outline  Maps.    Hartford.* 

Key  to  do.     Hartford.* 

Accompaniment  to  Map  of  the  World.  Phila- 
delphia, (1K17,)  1M7. 

Accompaniment  to  Map  of  the  United  States. 
Philadelphia,  IS.^5,  (1S:«n)  1848. 

General  View  %)f  the  United  SUtea,  (with  the 
last.)    Philadelphia.  184<i. 

(leographical  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1840. 

View  of  the  Heavens.    Pliiladelphia,  1864.* 
MITCHELL,  THOMAS  D., 

Elements   of  Chemical    Philosophy.     Cincin- 
nati, 1832.* 
MITCH KLL,  WILLIAM, 

New,  &c.,  Svstem  of  Book-keeping,  by  Double 
Entry.    Philadelphia,  1790.* 
MIX,  E., 

Practical  Mathematics.    New  York,  1846.* 
MOFFATT,  J.  C, 

Introduction  to  Study  of  .fiathetics.  Cincin* 
nati,  1850.* 

Clark's  History  of  England.    With  Additioni . 
New  York,  1853.* 
MOFFAIT,  J.  M., 

Scientific  Class-Book.  Parti.  Edited  by  John- 
ston.   Philadelphia,  1835. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  (Sameworka> 
Philadelphia,  1818.* 
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MOFFATT,  J.  M..  ^-yAtUnued.) 
Scientific  Class-hook.    Part  I*     £d.  by  John- 

8toD.    riiiladelphia,  mi5* 
Cheniistrv.     (Sair.e  work.)     I  nlladelphia,  8th 

edition,  1^4C. 
Scientific  Clafis-Book.    Part  III.    Phlhu,  1836.* 
MOUAM^IKD  BE\  MCSA, 
Algebra,  translated  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund.    IKU.* 
MOLINEUX,  TIIOIAS, 
iJcholar'H  Question-book  for  the   Macclesfield 
^^cho<>l.    Ixindon,  irw.* 

MOLIEKK,  , 

<Euvre8  ChoisieB.    New  York.* 
MONGE,  (iASPAKD, 
Klementury  Treatise  on  Statics.     Translated 
by  Haker.    Philadelphia,  1861.* 
MOXMOMEK,  J.  F,,  &  J.  McJILTON, 

Hisrh  School  Literature.    New  York,  1856.* 
MONTEITH,  A.  H., 
French,  (Jirrmau,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Italian 

LanguajfCH  without  a  Master.    Phila.^ 
French  without  a  blaster.    New  York;  Phila- 
delphia. 
German  without  a  Mtister,  in  six  easy  lessons, 

Pliiladelphia.* 
Spanish  without  a  Master,  in  four  easy  I^essons. 

Philadelphia.* 
Italian  without  a  Master,  in  five  easy  I^essons. 

Phila'ielphia.* 
Latin  witliout  a  Master,  in  six  easy  Lessons. 
Philadelphia.* 
MONTEITH,  JAMES, 
First  lessons  in  (ieography.    N.  York,  '55,  '57.* 
Introduction  to  Manual  of  Geography.    New 

York.  1857,  185U. 
Youth's  Manual  of  (ieography,  &c.    New  York, 

(1851,)  nth  edition,  IS5(>. 
Youth's  liiatory  of  the  U.  S.    N.  York.* 
MONTI,  LI  IGl, 
Grauiniar  of  the  Italian  Language.    N.York; 

Hoston,  1855.* 
Reader  of  the  Italian  Lan<;uagc.    New  York; 
Hostun,  1855.* 
MOODY,  PAUL, 

Practical  IMan  of  Book-keeping.    Plilla.  '45,  '5.'}.* 
M<K)DY,  THOMAS, 

Art  of  .Surveying.    Burlinjfton,  (N.  J.,)  1771.* 
MOON,  JO.SEPH, 
Fenning's  (iuide  to  the  I'^e    of  the    GIoIr's. 
Ihiblin,  r.th  edition,  17l>ti. 
MOOK,  JAMES. 
Elementa  Liuguje  Grjeca;.    E<lited  by  Ironside. 

New  York,  Ist  edition,  1m:J. 
Elements  of  the  (ireek  L:ingn:ig«',  translated  by 
Bl:itcliford.     New  York,  1807. • 
MOOKE  EDWARh, 
Virgil;  translation.    Boston,  isOl.* 
Horace,  with  Euf^Ush  notes.     Edited  by  Beck. 
Cimbridge,  IKW.* 
MOORE,  GE0R(5E, 

Elements  of  Science.    New  York.* 
MOORE,  HENRY, 

Latin  Prosody.    Philadelphia.* 
MOORE,  J.  C, 

The  (ierman  Interpreter.     London,  2d  ed.  '45. 
MOORE,  J.  HA.MILTON, 
Young  (ientlemen  and  Ladii-s*  Monitor.    Lon- 
don, 4th  ed.  17S4,  ITiH.     10th  ed.  17i»«i.    New 
Haven,  1797.    Hartford,  10th  ed.  3801.   Hud- 
son, HO*J. 
MOORE,  JONAS, 
Arithmetick  ;  Discovering  the  Secrets  of  that 
Art  in   Numbers    and   Species.     I^ndon, 
UW).* 
Systeme  of  the  Mathematlcks.     2  vols.     Lon- 
don, uwi.* 
Hawkins'  Edition  of  Arithmetic.    1688.* 
>HK)Ri:,  N.  F., 
Pronunciation  of  the  Gieek  Language.    New 
York,  1819.* 


MOORE  N.  F.,  (continued.) 

I^ecture  on  (ireek  Literature,  Language,  &o. 
Boston,  18.V).* 
MOORE,  THOMAS, 

An  Introduction  to  Orthography.    London,  '10. 
MORALES,  A.  J., 

Progressive  Spanish  Reader.    New  York.* 
MORATIN.  LEANDRO,  F.  I>E. 

El  Si  de  las  Ninas,  with  English  notes.    Bot- 
tou,  3d  edition,  1843.* 

morelL,  J.  D., 

Analysis  of  Sentences.    London,  6tb  ed.  n.  d. 

Essentials  of  English  Grammar  and  Analysii. 
I>ondon,  n.  d.    (Edinburgh,  1801.) 

Handbook  of  Logic.    London,  n.  d. 
MORELL,  THOMAS,    See  Ji.  Ainsworth, 
MOREY,  AMOS  ('., 

System  of  English  Grammar.    Albany,  1880.* 
310REY,  CORNELL, 

Practical  Arithmetic.    Rochester,  (1852),  1856. 
3IORF1T,  C, 

Noad's  Chemical  Analysis.    Philadelphia,  *49.* 
MORFIT,  (.'AMPBELL  Sc  CLARENCE, 

Chemical    and  Pharmaceutical  Manipulations. 
Pliiludelnhia,  ]M{),  185(»,  1H57.* 
MOR(iAN,  EDWARD  A., 

Prac.  Book  of  Composition.    No.  L    N.  Y.,  '47. 

"    II.    N.York.* 
MORGAN,  JONATHAN, 

Elements  of  English  Grammar.    Hallowell,  1st 
edition,  1H14.* 
MORGAN,  N., 

Grammatice  Questiones.    London,  10th  ed. '14. 
MORIN,  , 

I*rac*tical  Mechanics,   translated  by   Bennett. 
New  \ork.* 
MORI  SON,  N.  H., 

(^levitionK  —for  Mitchell's  Atlas.    Bait.  1866.* 
MORITZ,  C.  P., 

M\  thologv  of  (;reec€  and  Rome.     N.  Y.,  1830.* 
MoitLANl),  SAM  TEL, 

Arithmetick  Instruments,  and  the  Operationi 
of  Arithmetick.    London,  1673.* 
3IORLEY,  CHARLES, 

Common  School  (iranimar.    Hartford,  1830.* 

Practical  (iuide  to  (^omimsition.    Hartford,  'SS. 

(;e(»;^rapliical  Kev.* 
3I()RLEY,  RICHARD, 

Elenienti  ol"  Arithmetic.    London,  183<J.* 
MORRELL,  THO.MAS, 

."Studies  iu  Historv.     Philadelphia,  1819.* 

Hi.<torv  of  Rtmie'     Pliiladelphla,  1819.* 
M()RK1>,  (  HARLE.'^  1)., 

PrinrMpia   Latiirn.    Introd.  to  the  Latin   Lan* 
;;uage.    .\ew  York,  18()2.* 
MORRIS,  J.  (  HESTOX, 

Lelnn.iu's    .Manual    of    Chemical    Pbysiologf. 
PhiLuhiphiu,  1855.* 
MORRIS,  JL'DAH, 

(ir.iunnir  of  the  Hebrew.    Boston,  1736.* 
MORRIS,  .1.  J., 

Philo-ophlcal  and  Practical  Grammar.* 
MORRISON,  B., 

Book-keeping  Improved.    Milton,  Mass.,  18.31.* 
MORRISON,  C, 

Introdurtiou  to  Book-keeping.     London,  1814.* 
M01tRls<»\,  .JAMES^ 

Practical  Book-kcening.    Edinburgh,  1803.* 

Eleuienis  of  Book-keeping.     London,  1813.* 

Mercantile  Book-keeping.    London,  1830.* 
MORSE,  ('.  W  , 

(ieneral  Atlas  of  the  World.    New  York.* 
MORSE,  JEDEDIAH, 

Astrt)noniiCJil  and  Geographical  Cat^dilsm. 
Boston,  17i>2.* 

American  (iazettecr.     Host.  1797,   (2d  ed.  *0i). 

Abridgement  of  do.    Boston,  1798.** 

American  ( Universal  Geography.  2  vols.  Bos- 
ton. 0th  ed.  1812.  Boston  and  Charlei- 
town,  7th  edition,  1819. 

Abridgment  of  do.    Troy,  2d  ed.  1810.* 
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HORSE,  JEDEDIAH,  (continued.) 
American   Geograpliy.     Elizabetbtown,    1780. 
Boaton,    3(1  ed.  1790,    (ibOO.    London,  2d 
edition,  17U2;. 
Compendious,  &c.,  System  of  Modem  Geogra> 

phy.    Boston,  18H.** 
Elements  of  Geography.    Boston,  4th  edition, 
improved,  1H05.    N.  Haven,  0th  edition,  *25. 
Geography  made  easv.     New  Haven,  Ist  ed. 
1784.     Boston,  2(1   ed.  1790.     3d  ed.  1791. 
7th  ed.  1800.    8th  cd.  1802.    0th  ed.  1804. 
lOthed.  1^00.    11th  ed.  1807.    13th  ed.  1809. 
14th  ed.  1811.    16th  cd.  1812.    lOth  ed.  1813. 
17th  ed.  1814.    18th  ed.  1816.    19th  ed.  1818. 
Troy,  2d  ed.  1810.     IJtica,  20th  ed.  1810. 
See  Aforse,  J.  if  Sidney  £.y** 
Heafolloicing  titles. 
MORSE,  JEDEDIAH,  &  SIDNEY  E., 
Geography  made  easy.    Boston,  22d  ed.  1820.** 
New  System  of  Geographv,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em.   (Same  work).     Boston,  23d  ed.  1822. 
24th  ed.  I«i4.    25th  ed.  1826.    26tli  ed.  »28.** 
MORSE,  JEDEDIAH,  A  RICHAItD  C, 
New  Universal  Gazetteer.    N.  H.,  4th  ed.  >23.* 
Poclcet  Gazetteer  of  U.  S.,  (Traveller's  Guide), 
New  Haven,  1823.* 
MORSE,  JEDEDIAH,  &  E.  PARISH, 
Compendious  History  of  New  England.    New- 
buryport.  2d  ed.  1809.    (Boston,  1820.) 
Same,  witli  Abstract,  &o.     Charlcstown,  3d 
ed.  1820.* 
MORSE,  SIDNEY  E., 
New  System  of  Modem  Geography.    Boston, 

1822.    (New  Haven,  1822).** 
Ancient  Atlas.    Boston,  1K(J2.* 
Modern  Atlas  to  New  School  Geography.    Bos- 
ton, n.  d.,  1822? 
System  of  Geography  for  Use  of  Schools.    New 

York,  1844,  1^58. 
Geographiojil  Writiug-Book.    N.  York,  1866.** 
New  Universal  Atlas  of  the  World.    N.  H.,  '26.* 
North  American  Atlas.    New  York. 
See  Mitrse,  ./edediah,  cf  Sidney  E. 
MORSE  &  (iASTON, 
Manual  of  American  Geography.    N.  Y.,  1867. 

MORSE, , 

Atlas  of  the  United  States.* 
MORTIBIER,  THOMAS, 
Student's  Pocket  Dictionary.    London,  2d  edi- 
tion,  1789. 
MORTON,  HENRY  J., 
Sundav-Scliool  Teacher's  Aid  to  the  Gospels. 
Plilladt'lphia,  J83-S. 
MORTON,  SAMUEL  G., 

Human  Anatomy.    Philadelphia,  1810.* 
MOSELEY,  HENRY, 
Elements  of  Mechanics.    Edited  by  Renwick. 

New  York.* 
Treatise   on  Mechanics   applied  to  the  Arts. 

London,  3d  edition,  1847. 
Meclianical  Principles  of  Engineering,  etc.  Ed- 

ited  by  Mahan.    New  York,  1856. 
Lectures  on  Astronomy.    London,  (1861,)  4th 
edition,  1854. 
MOSS,  W.  P.  Jr. 

(Jeograpliic^l  Questions.    New  York,  1851.* 
MOTT,  ISAAC, 

The  Orthojrraplier  and  Orthoopist.    Alb.,  1820. 
3I0TTE,  ANDREW, 
Newton's   Principles   of  Natural  Philosophy, 
translated.     Edited  by  Cliittenden.    New 
York,  1st  edition,  1818.* 
MOULS.  J., 
Art  or  Speaking  the  French  Language.    New 

York,  1ST6. 
Svnoptical  French  Grammar.    New  York.* 
Wano^trocht's  Receuil  Choisi  de  Traits  Histori- 
qtiea.  etc.    New  York,  (1820,)  1837.  (Phila- 
dtiphia,  1«58.) 
MOULS,  J.  &  P., 
Histoire  de  Charles  XII.    New  York,  1830.* 


MUDIE,  ROBERT, 
Popular  Mathematics.    London,  183A. 
Guide  to  Obsenation  of  Nature.    New  York.* 
Man  in  his  Phvsical  Structure.    Boston,  1832« ' 
The  Earth.    Philadelphia,  1836.* 
The  Heavens.    Philadelphia,  1890.* 
MUENSCHER,  JOSEPH, 
Outlines  of  Practical  (reography.    Brookfield, 
1827,  1829.* 
MUHLENBEliG,  H.,  h  B.  J.  SCHLPPER, 
German-English  and  English-German  Dicdon- 
ary.  revised.   2  vols.    Lancaster,  Pa.,  1812.* 
MULKEY,  WILLIAM, 
Primer.    Baltimore.* 

Syllabical  Spel ling-Book.     Baltimore  ;  Wash- 
ington, IKW.* 
Principles  of  Pronunciation.    (From  do.)    No 

imprint. 
Abridgment  of  Walker's  Rules.    Bost.  1834.** 
MUELLER,  J., 
Principles  of  Physics  and  Meteorology.   EdI'ei 
bv  Griffiths.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 

MULLkU, , 

Instruction  Book  for  the  Piano  Forte.    EdiU4 
bv  Knorr.    New  York.* 
MULLiOAN,  JOHN, 
Exposition  of  Grammatical  Structure  of  Enc* 
lish  Language.    New  York.  1852,  (1863.) 
Same.    Abridged.    New  York,  1854.** 
MUNK,  EDWARD, 
Greek  and  Roman  Metres.    Translate  by  Beck 
and  Felton.    Boston,  1843.* 
MUNN,  LEWIS  C, 

The  American  Orator.    Boston,  1852.* 
MUNSELL,  IIEZEKIAH,  JR., 

Manual  of  Englisli  Grammar.    Albany,  1861. 
MURDOCH,  J.  E.,  See  W.  BusseU, 
MURDOCH,  J., 

Modern  Philosophy.    New  York,  1844.* 
MURDOCH,  J.  N., 
Pearl,  on  the  Mind,  with  Questions.    Hartford. 
1H63.* 
MURIS,  JOHN, 
Aritlimetices  Compendium  ex   Boetii   Xjibris. 
Before  1406.* 
MURPHY,  EDWARD, 

Select  Dialogues  of  Luclan.    New  York,  1830.* 
MURPHY,  JOHN  G., 
Review  of  ('hemistry,  for  Students.    Pliiladel- 
phla,  JKr)l,  1N55.* 
MURKAY,  HUGH, 
Encyclopedia  of  (ieosrraphy.    Phlla.  1843.* 
Historv  of  the  United  States.    Boston.* 
MURKAY,  LINDLEY, 
First  Book  for  Children.    New  York,  4th  edi- 
tion, 1811. 
English  Spelling-Book.    New  York,  1810,  1822. 

(York,  IKU).) 

Introduction  to  the  English  Reader.    Boston, 

IKio,  (l^-20,  (1827.)    Hartford,   Ist  edition, 

1811,1815.    New  York,  isio.    (Philadelphia, 

1824.     Hiillowcll,  IH-A).)** 

Sam<\  edited  bv  J.  Aluer,  Jr.    Boston,  1833.* 

The  IX'tinitioii  Introduction  to  English  Reader. 

Boston,  lN2r.* 
Tlie  English  Header.  New  York,  1806,  1819, 
(lS2r.)  1S31).  Bost.  8tli  edition,  1801),  (1835.) 
liartlord,  1st  edition,  Lsii :  x'd  edition,  1813, 
1S25,  (l.S,W.  Walpole,  1811.)  Exeter,  10th 
edition,  isoo.  Bridgeport,  IS15.  Haverhill, 
14th  edition,  IJ^IO.  Pittsburg,  3d  edition, 
1817.  (Utica,  1S20.)  Albany,  182».  Phila- 
delphia, 1820,  1H50.  Elizaliethtown,  1»43. 
Brunswick,  1823.  N.  London,  m30.  Coop- 
erstown,  1^43.  Nowburyport,  1ST2.** 
Same,  edited  by  J.  Alger,  Jr.    (Pronouncing 

English  Reader.)    Boston,  1824,  1835. 
Same,  cd.  by  R.  Bentlev.  Poutrhkeepsie,  1831. 
Same,  ed.  by  J.  Goodrich.    Albany,  1820.* 
Same,  edited  by  J.  &  A.  Goodrich.    Sanutofn 
Springs,  1828.* 
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MURRAY,  LINDLEY,  (continued.) 
(The  Definition  English  Reader.)    Bost.  1827.* 
Sequel  to  the  Reader.   Philadelphia,  3d  edition, 

1807.  New  York,  6th  edition,  1808,  1810, 
1839.  Boston,  1816.  Woodstock,  1821, 1823. 
Philadelphia,  1825.** 

English  Grammar.  2  toIs.  in  1.  New  York, 
2d  edition,  1814.  4th  edition,  1819.  5th  edi- 
tion, 1823,  (1824.)** 

Introduction  to  English  Grammar.    Bait.  1806. 

English  Grammar.  York,  (1705,)  2d  edition, 
1796;  (49th  edition,  1838.)  Boston,  Ist  edi- 
tion, 18U0,  (1802, 1825.)  New  York,  9th  edi- 
tion, 1805,  1807,  1810,  1814,  1810,  ( 1817,)  1823, 
1824,  1820,  ri825,  48th  edition,  1836.  New 
London,  Ist  Conn,  edition,  1801.)  Coopers- 
town,  1H16.    Albany,  IWIU.    Exeter,  N.  H. 

1821.  Ilallowell,  4th  edition,  1823.  Phila- 
delphia, 1825.  (Hartford,  1825.)  New  Lon- 
don, 1839.    (Bridgeiwrt,  1825.) 

Abridgment  of  English  Grammar.  Albany,  6th 
edition,  1«02.  N.  York,  19th  edition,  1808. 
1817,  (1?<22.    Ilallowell,  1809.)    New  Haven, 

1822.  Philadelphia,  1829.  Canaudulirua,  5th 
ed.  1823.    (Montreal,  18.*{5.)    Audover,  1819. 

Same,  by  J.  Algor,  Jr.    Boston,  1824,  1842, 
»       (182l>.) 

Same,  by  a  Teacher  of  Youth  (Asa  Bullord.) 
Boston,  10th  edition,  1817. 

Same,  by  L.  Booth,  Albany,  1819.* 

Same,  (and  Exercines.)  By  J.  G.  Cooper. 
Philadelphia,  1829.* 

Same,  by  D.  Chessman.  Ilallowell,  .td  edi- 
tion, 1821. 

Same,  by  Kerney.    Baltimore.* 

Same,  by  Ij.  Lyon.  C Anon. J  Boston,  14th 
edition,  1821. 

Same,  bv  A.  M.  Merchant,  (Amer.  School 
Gram.)    N.  York,  (1824,)  l«2«. 

Same,  bv  S.  Putnam.  (Boston,  18th  edition, 
1816,  1K26.    New  York.)    Dover,  1828. 

Same,  by  W.  E.  Itussell.    Hartford,  2d  edi- 
tion, 1819.     Pittsburg,  1819.** 
Same,   abridged    by    C.   Itucon,    (Eplt.  of 
Eng.   Gram.)    New  York,  (1st   ed.    1818.) 
6th  ed.  ISJ3,  1827,  (1830,  18:W.) 

Same,  abridjjed  by  A.  Flint.  Hartford,  Ist 
edition,  1807,  1813.  4th  ed.  1818.  (0th  edi- 
tion, 1826.)**     , 

Same,  abridged  by  T.  H.  Miller.  Portsm'th, 
1823. 

Saaie,  abridged  by  T.  Smith.    London,  1832. 

Same,  abridged  by  E.  Pond.  Worcester,  1835. 

Same,  abridged.  Pond's  Larger  Arrange- 
ment. Worcester,  (1829,  18.320  5th  edition, 
183:^.   6th  ed.  18.35.    8th  ed.  18,36. 

Same.    Simplified.    Bv  A.  Flske.    (N.  York. 
Lansiug^burg,  11521.  Uallowell,  1824.)  Troy, 
18-^*. 
English  Grammar  (and  Exerc.)    By  J.  Blair. 

Philadelphia,  ia31.* 
English  Ex«."rolses.    York,  10th  ed.  1806.    New- 
ark, 5th  ed.  1802.    New  York,  7th  ed.  1803, 

1808,  (1811,)  1816,  1818,  1824,  1831.  Boston, 
4th  ed.  1810,  (1816.  12th  ed.  1825.)  (Alb. 
1815.)    Portland,  1821.    Philadelphia,  1860. 

Same,  edited  by  J.  Alger,  Jr.  Boston,  1827.* 

Key  to  English  Exercises.    N.  York,  1811,  1815, 

(1817,    l*iitstield,  1810.)    Philadelphia,  1854. 

Introduction  au  I..ecteur  Francois.    New  York, 

1807.* 
Lecteur  Francois.    New  York.* 

MURRAY,  

Manual.* 

Supplement  to  a  System  of  Chemistry.* 
Entick'.s  I^ugli>*li  l>letionary.* 
MYLINS.  WfLLIAM  F., 
Abridged  History  of  England.    Baltimore.* 

MYLXE,  , 

Epitome  of  English  Grammar.  New  York, 
1864.* 


N. 


NANCREDE, , 

L'Abeille  Francoiae.  1800.* 
NAPIEK.  JAMES, 
Chemistry  applied  to  Dyeing.    Phlladelphlm, 
185.3. 
NAPIER,  JOHN. 
Rabdologiae  sea  Numerationia  per  Ylrgullas, 
Ac.    Edinburgh,  1617.* 
NARDINE,  L., 
De   Villeueuve's  Dictionaire  Fran^ois-Itallen.  , 
Tom.  I.    Venice,  1804. 
NASH,  F.  U.    See  Curtis  d  Xash, 
NA5^H,  J.  A., 
Progressive  Farmer ;  Treatise  on  Agricnltural 
Chemistry,  &c.    New  York,  I860.* 
NASH,  M., 
Treeby*s  Elements  of  Astronomy.    New  York, 
1823,  2d  edition,  1826. 
NASON,  E.  S., 

Vocal  Cla.ss-Book.    Boston.* 
NASOX,  ELI  AS, 
Chrestomatlile  Fran^alse,  or  French   Reader. 
Portland,  1819.* 
NATIONAL  SOCIETY,  LONDON ;  Publicationt 
for  Schools. 
Reading  I..essons.    London,  1852. 
Readin;^  for  Schools.  Parts  I.  and  II.  London, 

1852. 
Class-Hook  of  Poetry.    London,  1862. 
Geography  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.    London, 

1852. 
Coloni<'s  of  Great  Britain.    London,  1862. 
Palestine    and    other    Scripture    Geography. 

Loudon,  1852. 
School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  Parts  II. 
and  ill.    London,  no  date. 
Same.     Supplementary   Part.     London,  no 
djite.** 
Maps   of   Physical,    Political   and   Historical 
Geography  of   British   Empire.    London, 
no  date.** 
NAU,  L., 
French  Grammar.    New  York.* 
French  Reader  and  Conjugator.    New  York.* 
NAYLOR,  B., 
Mnemonics  ;  New  System  of  G<H>graphy.    Phil- 
adelphia.* 
Speedy  Calculator.    Philadelphia.* 
NEAL,  JOHN, 
New  Introduction  to  Bookkeeping.    Salem,  let 
edition,  1«20.* 
NEEF,  J.. 
Instruction  In  Reading  and  Writing.    Phila> 

delphla,  1813. 
The  Logic  of  Condlllac.    Philadelphia,  1809. 
NEELY,  JOHN. 

American  Arltiimetic.    Baltimore.* 
Key  to  do.    Baltimore.* 

NECiUIS,  , 

Modern  Greek  Grammar,  1838..'* 
NEILL,  J.,  &  SMITH, 

Handbook  of  Chemi^try.    Philadelphia,  1848.* 
♦♦  ♦'    Phybiology.     Philrtdelphia,  '48.* 

"  *'    Anatomy.    Philadelphia,  1W8.* 

Analvtical  Compendium  of   Medical  Science. 
iMiiladelplila.* 
NEILSO.N,  WILLIAM, 
Greek  Exercises  In  Svntax,  &c.    New  York,  Ist 
e«lition,  1810. 
Same,  tdited  by  Anthon.    New  York,  1826. 

NELSON,  , 

Introduction  to  Penmanship,  in   tivc  books. 
New  York.* 
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NEPOS,  CORNELIUS, 
Vita    Excx'lleutlnni    Imperatorum,    edited   by 
Clarke.     Loudon,  Utii  edition,  1759.     (New 
York,  1«01K) 
De  Vita  lixcellentlum  Imperatorum,  with  Eng- 
llsli  Notes.    Boston,  lH„Hi.* 
Same,  edited  by  Hayx^ard.    Boston,  2d  edi- 
tion, 1830.** 
Same,  Arnold's  Edition,  revised  by  John- 
ton.    New  York,  1850. 
Liber  de  FIxcellcntibui<  Ducibu?,  &c.   Edited  by 

Scliraitz  and  Zumpt.    Philadelphia,  '5;i.** 
Vit«  Imperatorum.     Edited  by  Anthon.    New 
York,  (IsO-f),  1^59. 
Same,  edited  by  Leverett.  Philadelphia,  1852.* 
Vlt«  T.   P.  Attici,     Edited  by  Anthon.    New 
York,  (1852,)  ItSy,  (with  Cicero,  De  Senec, 
&c.) 
NEUMAN,  HENRY,  &  BAUETTI, 
Pocket  Uictionurv  of  the  Spanish  Language. 

Philadelphia  '1X20.* 
Spanish  and  English  Dictionary,    lioston ;  Phil- 
adelphia, new  « d.  1K>0.* 
Spanish  and  Eng.  Dictionary,  abridged.    Phil- 
adelphia, 1S6«;.* 
Dictionary  of  Spanish  and  English  Language, 

ed.  by  Sales.    2  vols.    Boston,  lb2().* 
Dictionary  of  Spani.><h  and  English  Langiuige, 
ed.  by  Seoane.  2  vols.    Boston,  2d  ed.  1827.* 
Dictionary  of  Spanisli  and  English  Language, 
Seoane 'a  ed.  rev.  by  Velasquez.   New  York, 
1863,(1852,  1.S54.; 
Same,  abridged.     New  Y'ork,  I8.V2,  18.^.* 
Harine  PiKket  Dictlonarv  of  the  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Portugue^'e,  and  (iermau  Lauguuges. 
London,  18o0.* 

NEWCOMB, , 

Scripture  Questions  on  Hebrews.  2  vols.    lios.* 
NEWELL,  JOHN, 

New  American  .Vrithractic.    Hartford,  1822.* 
NEWMAN,  J.  B., 
Flora  and  Outlines  of  Botany.     N.  York,  18-18.* 
Boudoir  Botany.    New  York.* 
Principles  of  Pliysiolo«rv,  &c.    New  Y'ork.* 
NEWMAN,  SAMUEL  P., 
Practical  Svsteni  of  Bhetorlc.    Portland,  1827. 
Portsmouth,  2d  ed.,  1821>.   (Boston,  3d  ed., 
1832.)    Andover,  5th  ed.,  1835.   New  York, 
60th  ed.  no  <Uite. 
Elcment-s  of  Political  Economy.    N.  Y'.,  1844.* 
NEWMAN,  W.  W., 

Primary  Mental  Arithmetic.    New  Y'ork,  1855.* 
NEW'IX)N,  CHAIJLES, 
Studies  in  the  Science  of  Public  Speaking,  &c. 
London,  182;i. 
NEWTON,  JOHN, 
The  Scale  of  Intere-»t,  or  Decimal  r'rnctions. 
London.  in<w.* 
NEWTON,  ISAAC, 
Arithmetica  Universalis.     Amsterdam.   1701.* 
Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Pliilosophy. 
Translated  bv  Motte.  Kdited  by  Chittenden. 
New  York,  Ist  e<l.,  1848.* 
Principia,  Book  I.,  Sec.  1— ."{.   Edited  by  Wlie- 

well.    London,  184rt. 
Principia.    New  York.* 
NICHOLLS,  BENJAMIN  ELLIOT, 
Helps  to  the  I{eading  of  the  Bible  in  Schools. 
London,  180().* 
NICHOLS,  F., 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Geography.    l*hlladel- 
phia,  new  ed.,  1813. 
NICHOLS,  T., 
Catechism  of  Natural  Theologv.   Portland,  1830. 
Boston,  18.*{0.    Philadelphia.* 

NICHOLS,  , 

Practical  Arithmetic,  1804.* 
NICHOL.S0N,  ]»., 

Student's  (iuide.    Philadelphia.* 
NICHOLSON,  WILLIAM, 
Natural  Philosophy.  2  vols.,  1803?* 


NICOMACHUS, 

Institutio  Arithmetica.    Paris,  1538.* 
NKOLAY,  C.  (i.. 
Manual  of  Geographical  Science,  Part  I.,  1852. 
"  '*  "        Part  II,  18W. 

See  D.  T,  Anst&l. 

NIMMO, , 

French  Dictionary.    See  T.  Nugent. 
NIXON,  JAMES. 
Rudiments  of  Book-keeping.    New  York,  18M. 
List  of  172  Treatises  on  Book-keeping  published 
in  the  English  language;  appcdix  to,  &c. 
NOAD,  H.  M., 

Chemical  Analysis,  ed.  bv  Morfit.  PhlLi.,  18l9.« 
NOEHDEN,  Gi:OI{GE  HENUY, 
Grammar  of  the  (iermau  t^anguage,  with  Key. 

London,  2d  ed.  18:)7.   (Bos^ton,  1^43.) 
Exercises  for  Writing  German. 
S*-e  IJ(njd,  Fluqel  &  SofJuU  n. 
NOEL  *  CHAl^SAL. 
Nouvelle  Grammaire  Fran^alse.    N«.'W  York.* 
Key  to  do.  (Corrige,  &c.)    New  York.* 
Abrcgt*  de  la  (irnm.  Fran?.     New  York.* 
French  Grammar,  Saymore's  ed.,  rev.  by  Bor> 

denave.    New  York,  2d  ed..  186*.'. 
Litcrnture    Fraucaise  —  Selections    of     Fren^ 
Literature.     New  York.* 
NORDHElMElt,  ISAAC, 
Critic^d  (grammar  of  the  Hebrew   Language. 

New  York,  (1K38,)  2d  ed.  1H42. 
Granunatical  Analvsis,  &c.,  (Hebrew  Chresto- 
inathv.)    New  York,  18^{8. 

NOKFoLiv,  ,nms. 

In  Artem  Progn'ssfonis  Snromula.    1445.    See 
Hall'ureWH  liara  Math* 
NOKTIl,  EUAS51US  I)., 
Practical  Speaking,  as  taught  in  Yale  College. 
New  Haven,  IMO.** 
NO IITH  EN  D,  C 1 1 A KLES, 
Common  School  Book-keeping.  Boston,  i845.** 
Dictation  Exercises.    Portland,  185().  N.  York, 

IKVJ,  1857. 
Exercises  for  Dictation  and  Pronunciation.    N. 

York,  18<V^. 
Tlie  Little  Speakor  and  Juvenile  Reader.    New 

York.* 
Little  Orator,  or  Primary  School  Speaker.  New 

York.* 
The  American  Speaker.    Syr.,  1848;  N.  Y.* 
The  National  Orator.    New  Y'ork.* 
School  Dialogues.    New  Y'ork. 
Entertaining  Dialogues.    New  Y'o|k.* 
The  Young  Composer.    Portland,  2d  ed.,  1848. 

:U1  ed.,  184U. 
Teacher's  Assistant.    Boston,  1862.* 
Se"  Page  cj^  Xorthend. 
NORTOSf,  JOHN  P., 
Elements  of  Scieniitic  Agriculture.    New  York, 

is.*)5;  (Albany.) 
See  ./.  F.  )r.  Johnston. 
NOIITON,  W.  A., 
First  itook  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astrono- 
mv.  (First  Book  of  Science,  Parti.)    New 
Y'ork,  18;')S. 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy.    N.  York, 
(;j(l  ed.,  is:tt».}  4th  ed.  1859. 
NOTT,  ELI  I'll  ALET, 
First  Le>.sons  In  English  Coini^sitic  n.     N.  Y.* 
ElenuMits  of  English  Composition.    N.  Y.  1810.* 
NOURSK.  S.. 

See  Locke  <v  ^'ourse. 
NOViOMA(iNUS,  JOHANNES, 

De  Numoris  LibrI  Duo.    Paris,  1539.* 
NOYES,  l':>sOCII, 
Sure  (lUide  to  Art  of  Penmanship,    ITartford; 

Boston.* 
Analytical  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Penmanship. 
Boston,  182«,  1828.* 
NOYES,  (i.  R., 

Hebrew  Re:ider.    Boston.* 
NOYES,  JAMES, 
Federd  Arithmetic.    1804.* 
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NUGKNT,  THOMAS, 
Pocket  Dictionary  of  French  and  English.  Edit- 
ed by  Uuiseau.    New  York,  4th  od.,  1&26. 
Koaveau  Diotionnaire  de  I'oche,  &c.,  by  Oul- 
seau.    Paris,  20th  ed,  1828. 
Same,  27th  ed.  rev.  by  Tibbins  &  Nimzno. 
Fans,  1835. 
French  and  English  Dictionarv.  Philadelphia.* 
The  Greek  Primitives  of  the  Messieurs  de  Port 
Royal.    Ix>ndon,  1748.    Boston,  183 1.« 

NULTY, , 

Element!*  of  Geometry.    Philadelphia.* 
NUNEZ,  PEDllO, 
Libro  de  Al<:rebra  en  Aritbmetlca,  Ac    Ant- 
werp, 15H7.* 
NUTTALL,  THOMAS, 
Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Physiological 

Botany.    Boston.  1826.* 
North  American  Sylva.    Philadelphia,  1840.* 
Manual  of  Ornithology.  2  vols.  Cambridge,  1832. 
Boston,  1834.* 
NUTTAI.L,  P.A., 
Horace;  with  Stirling's  Translations.    See  T. 
Clark. 
NUTTING,  B.  F., 

Drawing  Cards.    Boston.* 
KUTTING,  I.  H., 
Analytic  Grammar  of  Eng.  Language.    Boston, 
1858. 
NUTTING,  RUFUS. 
Practical  Grammar  of  Eng.  Language.    Mont- 
poMer,  2d  ed.  1823.   3d  ed.  1826.    6th  ed.  '29. 
KUTTING,  R., 
Outlines  of  the  Three  Analyses.  Hudson,  Ohio, 
1851.* 
NUTTING,  W., 

Juvenile  Choir.  Philadelphia.  1844.* 
NYBLAUS,  G., 
Underwisning  i  Gymnastik  efter  Ling.    LUnd, 
;847. 
NYSTREM.  C.  A.. 
lUknelara  for  Fruutlmmer.    Stockholm,  1853. 


O. 


OAKLEY,  HENRY  A., 
Kent's  Outlines  of  a  CoursB  of  Bnglish  Beading. 
New  York,  1853.* 
O'BRIEN,  M., 
Mathematical  Geography,  (Nioolay's  Man.  d 
Geog.  Scl.,  Part  I.)    London,  1852. 
0'CONN(m,JOHN  M, 
Treatise  on  tiie  Science  of  War  and  Fortiflci^ 
tion.   2  vols.    New  York,  1817.* 
ODELL.  .F., 

English  Grammar.    London,  180G.* 
0'DON\ELL,M., 

Penmanship,  iu  Seven  Numbers.    New  York.* 
OGDEN,  UZAL, 

Tlieologicai  Preceptor.    New  York,  1772.* 
OEHL5>ClILAGEK,  J.  C, 
Ahn's  Introductory  Pract.  Course  in  French. 

New  York.* 
Ahn's  English  Grammar  for  Germans,  (Praot. 

Lehrgang,  &c.)    New  York.* 
Pronouncing  (ierman  Reader.    N.  Y.,  I860.* 
English-German  and  German-English  Dictiona- 
ry.   Pliiludelphia.* 
OGILBY,  JOHN  D., 
Jacobs  and  Doring's  Latin  Reader,  Part  L    N. 

York,  2d  ed.,  1830.  6th  ed.  1834. 
See  Lempriere. 
OKE,  GEORGE  C, 
Improved  System  of  Solicitors'  Boek-keeplng. 
London,  lHi\K* 
OLDCA8TLE,  HUGH, 
A  Profitable  Treatyce,  &c.,  or  Boke  to  learneto 
knowe  the  good  order  of  the  Kepvingof  the 
famous  recoynpre,  called  in   I^tin,  Dare  et 
Habere,  and  in  Englyshe,  Debitor  and  Cred- 
itor    Lundon,  154-).* 
OLDHAM,  OLIVER, 

Anmsiu/;  and  Instructive  Reader.   N.  Y.,  1854.* 
The  Humorous  Speaker.    New  York,  1858. 
O'LEAKY,  CHARLES, 

Elonn-nturv  (Jreek  Grammar.    New  York.* 
OLIVER,  DANIEL, 

First  l.lucs  of  Physiology.  Boston,  1835, 1844.* 
OLIVER,  EDWARD, 

EnL'lisli  Grammar.    London.* 
OLIVER,  SAMUEL, 
Engrlish  Grammar.    London,  1825.* 

OLI VER, .    See  J.  rickering. 

OLLENDORFF,  HENRY  G., 
New  3Ietliod  of  learning  French.   Edited  by 
Jewett.    New  York.  1849. 
Same,  edited  by  Value.    New  York,  1850.* 
Same,  edited  bV  Saunders.    New  York.* 
Key  t<»  New  Method,  &c.    New  York  1849. 
New  Method  of  Learning  German.   Edited  by 

Adler.    New  York,  Slh  ed.,  1850. 
New  .Method  for   Germans  to  Learn  English. 

EdlU'd  by  Gands.    New  York.* 
New  Motliod  of  Learning  Spanish.    Edited  by 
Vi'lasquez  aud  Simonn^.  N.  Y.,  (IHW,)  1860. 
Same,  edited  l)y  Vingiit.    New  York.* 
New  Method  tor  *  paniards  to  Learn  Englisli. 
Edited  by  Palcnzuela  and  Carre  no.    New 
York,  1K51.* 
New  Method  for  Spaniards  to  Learn  French. 

E.IIted  bv  Simonne.    New  York.* 
New  Metliod'for  Frenchmen  to  Learn  English. 

Edited  bv  iJiulois.    New  York.* 
New  Wetliod  of  Learning  Italian.    Edited  by 

Forresti.    New  York,  1849. 
Kev  to  do.    Edited  by  Forresti.    N.  York,  1849. 
El  Maestro  de  Ingh'«s,  (Eng.  Te.^cher  for  Span- 
iards.)   Fklited  by  Viugut.    New  York.* 


IX.    SCHOOL   ABCHIIECTURE. 


pLANa  AHD  DucBipTioN  or  Ward  ScnoaL-aansE   No.  30,  tn  tbs 
City  op  New  Yoiik. 


Ward  School,  No.  30,  u  looated  io  the  Sixteenth  Ward  of  the  Ci^  of  Naw 
Tork,  on  the  north  side  <rf  Twen^-fonrth  Street,  between  the  SeTetith  and  Bigbtk 
A'ennea.  The  Khaol-hauM,  represented  in  Figure*  1 ,  3,  3,  4,  lud  oompleted 
in  1852,  hw  s  front  of  54  feet  on  the  street,  and  is  95  feet  deep,  with  rida 
wiDffB,  each  1 8  by  25  feet.  It  wu  bnilt  after  phuu  and  iipedfioalkin*  drawn  bj 
T.  B.  JaelLson,  Architect. 

Tie  baieiaent  of  the  main  bailding  in  front  i>  bnilt  of  ConnecticM  brown  (tono, 
it  are  bIbo  the  windows  and  door  trimmiDga,  finely  ent  and  polished.  The 
front  md  aide  of  the  main  building,  aa  well  na  the  front  of  the  wings,  are  built 
with  smooth  brick,  painted  and  aanded  brovm-stone  oolor. 

The  basement  ilory  la  3  feet  high  in  the  alsar,  and  exoept  snch  portions  aa  ara 
t>ed  ibr  olaaa-rooms,  ataira,  wster^eloaela,  &e.,  ia  flawed  ao  aa  to  ^(>rd  a  shelter 
for  the  pnpila  in  inolement  weather,  and  ia  diridwl  b;  a  wall  to  aeparale  tka 


The  aeoond  and  third  itoriea  are  ooonpied  reapeotivelj  by  the  female  and  mala 
departmeDtB  of  the  upper  school.  Tlie  large  nwma  are  tned  to  aaaemble  tho 
whole  Bohool  at  the  opening  in  the  morning,  and  are  ao  arranged  that,  hy  oloHing 
the  sliding  doon  Ih^  oan  be  Hied  aa  aepamte  rooms,  which,  together  with  tha 
other  olaaa-rooms,  aSord  ample  aooommodatiraka  for  the  aereral  d  oases  pnming 
their  different  amdiea. 

The  oraton  water  is  branght  into  the  baaement  and  each  itory  of  tha  mi^ 
boilding,  and  erer;  oonTenienoe  is  prorided  (or  omnfort  and  oleanlinea*. 

Tie  slair-cases  afibrd  ample  egresa,  and  are  ao  constmcted  as  to  pioride  ^alnal 
all  accidents,  and  the  doors  are  htmg  so  aa  to  awing  ontwarda. 

The  windows  hare  inude  folding  blinds. 


WABD  SCBOOL'HOCaE.  Na.  XI,  N.V. 


A  1 — Entnmce  for  loaohi 
Hon, 

A  B — Entntnee  for  ^irla. 

A  3 — Kniranoi'  fnr  buys. 

A  4— Kntmn™  lo  rcwim  C. 

B — Prinoipal  iinir-uasi;,  inidrtraeted 
with  onp  wide  cpnUT  fliRht.  and  Iwo 
■Idt  fli|ih»  leadina  '"  'he  'i\i  niiry. 

C — Rnorm  which  ivure  inli^nded  u 
TestJbnlei,   but   hiive    biKMi    made    into 
d  fittt'd  up  with  Htab. 


D — Bnjs'  RlAin. 
F_Girl»'  Btaim, 
F — CulTer'j  fiiniaM*  for 

builrline. 

G — Stairs  to  primary 

chilli  ran  in  the  gallery. 

II— Children'*  vsteiHShBCM, 
I — Teacher's  water-olowta, 
K — Bojb'  play-grotmd, 
L — Girb'  p\aj-grtmaL 


KBOOL  ARCHITICIVRB. 


Flf.  >.   Piut  or  PiwT  BniT. 


B — Clan-ioomi,  Gtled  up  with  a 
pbtfimu  S  feet  6  ioohn  wide,  nuuung 
nond  three  lidea  c(  th«  rooni,  and  two 


C — Gslleriea  for  nnsll  children. 
D — Dedu  in  prinalpal  ■ohool-room. 
E — Teaolier'i  tablee  in  olAB-roonie. 
V—FnrnoM  regiMen  for  wwrm  ait. 


WARV  aOHOOL-HOUBB,  Ho.  M  N'  T. 
Flf.  4.    Pun  OP  SicoHD  m  Tntto  SromT. 


A — Printripal'i  desk.  U — Claw-rooma,  titU-d  up  in  the  nme  maimer  ■■  ds- 
•cribed  in  the  primary  di'pnrtmrnt.  C — SUira  lo  jardii.  D — Dcalu  in  prindpal 
.•ohod-ronmB.  E — Tvacbt-r's  Ublt«  Id  oUiB-ruoma.  F — Ftu-Daoe  tvgiaten,  when 
m  air  i>  admitted  ii   ' 


■OaoOL  ARCamOTDRB. 


^j^ 


V  YORK  WARD  SCHOOL,  No.  3 


Plans  and  DEacaiprioH  of  Ward  School,  No.  S9,  in  tbg  Citt  or 
New  Yobs. 

W«rd  School,  No.  29,  ia  wtnated  on  the  »onthe»»t  oomor  of  North  Moore  and 
Variok  Slreete,  in  Ihe  Fifth  Ward  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Tha  Bohool-hoiue, 
repre««Dt«d  in  Figares  1,  2,  3,  wiu  created  in  1S52,  after  dealgns  sod  BpeclGea' 
tknu  by  T.  B.  Jackson,  E^.,  Arohilecl,  Nev  York,  to  Booommodale  B  prinuuy 
department  of  500  pupib,  between  the  agee  of  fonr  and  eight  yoan ;  and  two 
deportmenls,  one  for  500  girla,  between  the  agea  of  eight  and  fourteen,  and  one 
for  the  same  namber  of  boys,  of  the  aame  age.  The  girla  enter  od  Noiih  Moor« 
Street,  and  the  boys  on  Varick  Street. 

The  Dew  building  has  a  front  on  North  Moore  Street  of  T5  feel,  and  on  Variek 
Street  of  87  feel.  The  ba*enient,  ante-basea,  and  window  trimminga  are  of  Con- 
necticut free-9lone,  cat  in  the  fmest  manner ;  and  the  brickwork  is  painted  and 
aandcd  brown-etone  color. 

The  basement,  tbs  floor  of  which  ia  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  aide  walk,  ia 
ten  feet  high  in  the  dear,  and,  eicept  such  portions  as  ore  used  for  furnaces,  com- 
mittee room,  library,  &c.,  is  appropriated  to  a  plny-Kronod,  for  the  pupils,  and  is 
divided  by  a  wall  to  separate  the  sexes,  afibrding  a  shelter  In  unclouded  weather. 

The  first  ttoor  is  14  feet  high  in  the  dear,  and  is  fitted  np  into  a  large  school- 
room, 70  fi-'ot  by  76,  with  infant  cla»-roonu,  for  the  primary  deparlment,  and 
will  aocomniodulc  over  500  pupilu. 

The  si'cond  and  third  Moriva,  each  14  feet  high,  are  divided  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  former  lo  accommodati-  300  girls,  and  the  latter  300  boys.  One  of  the 
elass-rooms  on  each  floor  b  fitted  np  with  seats  and  desks,  to  neeomniodate  an 
advanced  class  of  pupils, 

Thi'  building  ia  warmed  by  three  of  Culver's  Furnaces,  placed  in  the  basement: 
aQ>l  ejich  school-room  and  class-room  is  ventilated  by  one  or  more  flues,  carried 
up  in  the  walls,  with  openings  at  the  floor  and  ceilings,  ooalrolled  by  registers, 
into  which  the  vitiated  air  escapes.  These  flues  discharge  into  tH'o  larger  flnea 
in  Ihe  attic,  which  are  carried  above  the  roof,  and  are  surmounted  by  Emerson's 
Eji-ctijru. 

The  furniture  throughout  all  the  rooms,  was  manofactnred  by  Joseph  L.  Rosa, 
01  Boston.  The  desks  and  seats  in  the  primary  department  are  of  four  diflerent 
aiies,  and  are  mnde  after  (be  pattern  represented  in  Figs.  S  and  T,  on  pago  S6T. 
The  desks  and  chairs  in  the  two  upper  rooms,  (the  wood-work  of  cherry,  and  the 
standards  of  cast-iron,)  are  of  siidiSerentsiies,  and  are  similar  to  those  reDre«al«d 
in  Fig.  6,  on  page  337. 

E^  desk  has  a  cast-iron  box,  with  a  lid  to  receive  a  glass  ink-well. 


"the  Croton  wat^'r  is  brought  into  each  story  :  and  in  the  basement  every  con- 
Tenicnce  for  cleanly  habits  are  provided,  such  as  scrapers,  mats,  wash  basins,  towels, 
brooms,  &c. 

There  are  three  stair-cases,  and  each  is  so  constructed  as  (oaflbrd  ample  egress, 
and  to  provide  against  all  accidents;  and  (he  doors  are  hung  so  as  to  swing 
outwards. 

Tlie  windows  are  furnished  with  inude  blinds,  having  revolving  alats,  no  thtt 
Ihe  amoimt  of  light  can  be  easily  regolaled. 
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FIf.  1.    Bdikkt. 


L-lJ 

A,  1  — TcBoben   and   Tullor*'   ni- 

H,  a— Girls'  at^r-oase. 

H,3— Boys'war-caM. 

A,  a— Girls'  entrance. 

a.a,a-Book-CB™. 

A,  3— Boj-s'  entniQoe. 

b,  b-Walcr-cl.«elB. 

B— Coinmitl«  room. 

C,  C— Teachers-  closeM. 

C— Librar)'. 

d,d— Cniion   »a<er,   with     ooDTen- 

D— FuMiBoe  ronm». 

ienc«  for  drinkinK,  and  oleanline-. 

B— Girls'  TcMihule  and  plaj-gronnd. 

Th^    three    stories   of    Ihe  buildiiiK 
above  the  basement  arc  eaoh  divided 

F-CDlver-8  furnace.. 

G — Boys'  plav-gronnd. 

H,  1— Teach;™-  and  viBton'  stair- 

citation  rooms- 
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I  Rnmd  thne  lulea  cf 


b,  b— Teach:  !■'  bMm -n  oIm 

e,  o—Book-cwea. 

n,  D — Niche*  for    globes,  b 

f,  f— Regirte™,  ■npplj'iiig  w 
from  funiRCca. 

— Ventilntion  fln«. 


■ — l'nTi('i|i.il'-  cli«k  In  the  alcove,  the 
floor  of  "lii  h  i-miM  16  iiichB«  abora 
the  floor  of  lilt  school  room. 

The  l'\].iiili'  iiiiil  Mile   DppartmpnU,  fitted  up  in  the  aame  manner,  wiUi  Om 
exception  of  iho  !J.  W.  alaB-rocmia,  which  haTO   deak*  ti 
Kijvunoed  cUiM. 


FRES  ACADEMT,  NEW  TOEK.  780> 

Plan  and  Description  of  the  Free  Academy  in  the  City  or 

New  York. 

The  Free  Academy  is  situated  on  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Twenty- third  street  and 
Lexington  avenue,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  being  convenient  of  access 
from  all  the  great  thoroughfares.  The  style  of  architecture,  in  which  the  build- 
ing is  erected,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  town  halls  and  colleges  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, in  Europe.  This  style  attained  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  Belgium,  which  at  that  period  was  the  great  seat  of 
learning,  science  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  of  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  Europe.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  architect,  therefore,  apart  from 
the  economy  in  construction,  of  the  Gothic  style,  when  properly  managed,  that 
this  style  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  High  School  of  the  city  of 
New  \ork,  and  was  also  well  adapted  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  construct  the  building,  many  of  the  old  halls  and  colleges  being  built 
of  brick.  The  architect,  Mr.  Uenwick,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  remarks, 

"  I  am  confident  that  the  style  I  have  adopted  is,  at  the  same  time  the  strong- 
est, the  cheapest,  and  the  one  best  adaptea  to  the  purposes  of  heat  and  ven- 
tilation, being  the  only  one,  except  the  Norman,  in  which  chimseys  and  flues 
become  ornamental,  and  a  roof  of  high  pitch,  necessary  for  external  beauty, 
and  capable  of  being  intersected  by  dormer  windows,  which  latter  will  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  building  and  to  the  convenience  of  lighting  and  ventilating 
the  great  hall,  in  the  roof 

"As  you  (the  Board)  have  proposed,  with  perfect  correctness,  to  make  the 
great  hall  in  the  Gothic  style,  for  it  can  be  in  no  other  order,  placed  in  such  a 
position  immediately  beneath  the  roof,  and  is  capable  of  being  made  highly  or- 
namental in  such  a  place,  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  exterior  of  the  whole  build- 
ing should  accord  with  it,  as,  if  it  were  planned  in  any  other  style,  it  would  ap- 
pear inharmonious,  and  therefore  produce  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  mind  by 
Its  incongruity.  The  height  of  the  building,  too,  the  great  pitch  of  the  roof,  and 
the  numerous  chimneys  and  ventilating  flues  necessary  to  render  the  arrange- 
ment perfect,  would  entirely  preclude  the  adoption  of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  or 
modem  Italian  styles,  with  any  good  eflect,  apart  from  their  being  much  more 
expensive,  and  less  beautiful. 

'*  1  have  entered  at  length  into  the  reasons  which  guided  me  in  the  adoption 
of  a  style  for  the  building,  because  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  expensive,  and 
therefore  improper  for  such  an  institution.  You  will  at  once  perceive  the  great 
strength  which  the  buttresses  impart  to  the  building,  and  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  These  buttresses  will  also  serve  for  ventila- 
ting flues,  which  in  such  a  building  should  be  of  large  size,  in  order  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  friction  from  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  currents 
of  air,  an  end  which  can  only  be  attained  bv  large  and  smooth  flues." 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follows :  The  length  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  all  projections,  is  125  feet,  and  the  breadth  80  feet.  The  height,  to 
the  eaves,  G5  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the  gable,  100  feet.  The  height  of  the  tow- 
ers, 1 10  feet 

The  building  is  divided  into  a  basement,  three  stories,  and  a  great  hall  under 
the  roof  The  basement  is  nine  feet  in  height,  and  is  arched  to  aflford  ground 
for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  In  it,  also,  are  the  janitors'  lodgings,  the  chemical 
laboratory,  and  the  closets  for  the  hats  and  clothes  of  the  students.  The  first, 
second  and  third  stories  are  divided  into  four  great  rooms  by  two  wide,  spacious 
halls,  which  are  carried  through  the  centre  of  the  building  longitudinally  and 
transversely.  Two  of  these  rooms,  on  each  floor,  are  again  divided,  afllbrding 
smaller  rooms  for  recitation,  &c.  Above  these  stories  is  the  great  hall,  125 
feet  long  by  GO  feet  in  breadth,  divided  by  the  kfng  and  queen  posts  of  the  roof, 
which  are  made  ornamental,  into  three  aisles,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  40  feet 
in  height,  and  the  two  side  aisles  each  20  feet  in  height.  The  ceiling  of  this 
room  is  of  wood  immediately  under  the  roof,  of  whicn  it  forms  part,  and  it  is 
ornamented  with  carved  ribs  of  wood,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  college  halls  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  lighted  by  windows  at  the  ends  and  by  dormen 
in  the  roof,  and  when  finished,  will  probably  be  the  largest  and  finest  collegiate 
bal.  m  this  country. 
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A.  Iron  or  brick  ash-pil. 

B.  Afh-pi!  door. 

C.  Pot,    or    coal    Bamer, 

wiih    or  wilhoul   leap- 


F.  Ellipiical  tubes. 

G.  Upper    half  of   tubular 

H.  Top  of  tubular  tlnini. 
I.    Cap  and  smoke-pipe. 
K.  Plat  radialor. 
L.  Water  basin   or  evapo- 

M.  Smoke  pipe  to  eliimney. 
N.  Conductors  of  hot  aii. 
R.  Cold  air  conductor  and 

chamber. 
P.  Feed  door. 
Q,.  Hot  air  chamber. 
R.  Damper  in  globe    with 

rod  atiaehed. 
S.  Ptndulum      valve      for 

-t—  Shows  ihe  diiec- 
lion  of  the  carreuta  ol 
lioi  or  cold  air. 
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ine  mode  of  warming  and  venLilaiing  ihe  several  aparlraenis  of  the  Ftes 
Academy  can  be  easily  understood  by  cunsuhing  Figures  3,  3  and  4.  Four  of 
Culrer's  furnaces  are  set  in  ihe  hasemenl,  as  shown  in  Fig,  3.  A  large  quantiiy 
of  fresh  air  from  out  of  doors,  after  being  warmed  bv  these  ftimaces,  is  carried 
up  to  the  several  stories  by  pipes  in  the  division  walls,  (Fig.  '2.)  and  is  admitted 
imo  the  roums  at  a  cunvenienl  point,  as  indicated  in  Figures  5  and  6.  The  air 
of  each  room,  as  it  becomes  ritialed  by  respiration,  is  discharged  by  openiDgs 
near  the  ceiling  into  the  buttresses,  which  are  constructed  holloir  and  hni»hed 
smooth,  so  as  to  eonsiilule  large  ventilating  flues.  Each  opening  is  Utied  with 
one  of  Culver's  Ventilators  or  Reristers,  with  cords  attached,  by  which  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  opening  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  can  be  enlareed  and  di- 
minivhed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.  The  practical  working  of  the  Ibmacet 
and  flues  for  ventilation,  secures  the  object  aimed  at— a  genial  and  pure  aimoi- 
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Nm.  1.  Office  of  Prboipal. 
3.  Library. 

3.  Depoaitory  of  Teit-Booki. 

4.  Clan  Room  in  MathematiiiP. 

5.  Prof«ar  in  Freuoh. 
T  BDi]  9.  LeoCore  Room. 

8.  Clan  Room  in  Matheniatlai. 
10.  ProfeMor  of  History  and  Bellea  L 


FREE  ACADEMY. 


I9ii 


Fiff.  6.— Plah  or  Bbcohd  Stout. 


Nos.  13  and  15.  Professor  of  Civil  Eogineeriiig. 
12  and  14.  Study  Hall. 

16.  Class  Room  for  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 

17.  Study  Hall. 

18.  Class  Room  for  Tutor  in  Moral  Philosophy. 
19  and  21.  Drawing  Hall. 

20.  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
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Fig.  7.— Pl>««  or  THiar  Stout. 


Noe.  24.  Study  Hall. 

25.  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

26.  Class  Room  for  Tutor  of  Moral  Philofiophy. 

27.  Study  Hall. 

28.  Class  Room  for  Tutor  of  Rhetoric. 
29  and  31.  Study  Hall. 

30.  Class  Room  for  Tutor  of  Rhetorio. 
32.  Professor  of  English  Dtorature. 


798  erHooL  arciiitectdrb. 

The  building  was  erected  in  1&13.  an  h  lot  198  by  ITO  feet,  on  the  comei  of 
Conn  and  James  sireeui,  Tronting  the  public  square,  and  is  or  brick,  TO  by  44 
reel  on  the  ground.  The  ba^c^meni  tvall,  up  to  the  vaier  table,  is  of  stone,  laid 
In  hydraulic  cement     The  roof  is  covered  n^ih  tin,  laid  in  while  lead. 

The  basement,  10  I'eel  high  id  the  clear,  contains  a  leeiure-room  (which 
serves  also  as  a  chdpel,)  2l>t  by  40  feel,  wilh  comfortable  seats  to  accummodais 
convenienlly  21X1  pupils.  The  door  descends  3  feet  from  the  rear  of  the  room 
10  the  platform,  giving  13  feel  height  immediately  in  front  of  il,  A  labi.>ralory, 
IC  by  15^  feet,  adjoins  the  lecture-room,  with  which  it  commnnicates  by  a  door 
at  the  e:id  of  a  platform.  The  remainder  of  the  basement  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  furnaces  for  warming  the  building,  and  bv  Ihe  rooms  of  the  Janitor. 

The  FiH!T  Floor  is  occupied  by  the  male  depanmenl,  and  consists  of  a 
scbool-room  about  30  by  51  feet,  and  nearly  15  feet  in  clear  height,  with  two 
recital  ion- rooms,  entrieS:  ice.  There  are  Cidesks,  each  lour  feet  long  and  ac- 
commodating two  pupils. 

On  the  Skcond  Floor  are  the  girls'  school-room,  about  38  by  40  feel,  with 
seats  for  TtS  pupils,  '2  recitation-nxims,  library,  hall,  and  room  occupied  by 
Primary  depanmenu  There  is  a  large  skv  light  in  the  centre  of  the  girls' 
school-room,  and  another  in  ihe  library.    The  rooms  are  15  leet  in  heighL 

The  building  is  thoroughly  and  uniformly  warmeii  by  in-o  furnacea  in  the 
basement,  and  a  change  ol  air  is  secured  by  ventilators  at  the  top  of  the  rooms, 
and  also  near  the  floor,  opening  into  flues  which  are  carried  up  in  the  chim- 
neys. The  warmih  imparted  bv  the  smuhe  which  passes  up  in  the  adjoining 
flues  secures  a  good  drat\.  In  the  upper  story  additional  mean.°  of  ventilation 
are  furnished  by  the  sk]'llghtB,  which  can  be  partially  opened. 

The  desks  are  of  varnished  cherry,  similar  in  form  lo  Ross's  school  deslc 


The  supports  are  of  wood,  however,  instead  of  casl-iron,  and  the  seats  are 
easy  Windi-or  chairs.  Boih  seals  and  desks  are  flrmly  secured  lo  Ihe  Boor  by 
small  iron  knees  and  screws. 

The  school  and  recitation  rooms  are  all  furnished  with  large  slates  set  1b 
the  wall,  in  the  room  of  blackboards. 

The  teachers'  desks  in  the  school-rooms  are  similar  lo  Fig,  6. 
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Pi*.  3.   Pun  OF  Pmr  FLoon. 


A— Boys'  Schoul-t 
B,  B— RecilBiion-i 
C— Dressing-room 


with  laiseats.  I  D— Closet  for  Apparaln 
E — Entrance  fur  Bojs. 
I  F— Entrance  forOirls. 
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A— Giria'  School-room,  with  76  m 
B,  B — ReciiatioD-rooms. 
C — DresslDg-room. 


I  E> — Prlmaiy  DepanmeDi, 
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Plan,  &c.,  of  East  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

-  The  lot  oil  which  the  house  stands  extends  from  Essex  street  to  Bath 
street. — There  is  a  sufficient  passage-way  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and 
access  from  each  street.  The  north  end  faces  the  common,  which  affords 
the  most  ample  play-ground,  always  open. 

The  exterior  dimensions  of  the  building  are  136  by  50  ft.  The  school- 
rooms are  65  by  36  ft.  and  15  ft.  high,  each  :  the  space  in  front  of  the  desks, 
66  by  4  ft.  6  inches  ;  the  space  occupied  by  the  desks,  59  by  25  ft. ;  the 
space  in  rear  of  the  desks,  65  by  6  ft.  6  inches  ;  the  floor  of  which  is  raised 
8  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  rooms  ;  the  side  aisles  are  3  ft.,  and  all  the 
other  aisles  18  inches  in  width. 

The  desks  are  so  placed  that  the  scholars  sit  with  their  faces  towards  the 
partition  which  separates  the  school-room  from  the  recitation  rooms,  the 
light  being  thus  admitted  in  their  rear  and  on  one  side. 

The  desks  are  4  ft  in  length,  and  of  four  sizes  in  width,  the  two  front 
ranges  being  16  inches,  the  two  next  15,  the  two  next  14,  and  the  two  next 
13.  The  desks  are  also  of  four  sizes  in  height ;  the  two  fVont  ranges  being, 
on  the  lower  side,  27  inches,  the  two  next  26,  the  two  next  25,  the  two 
next  24. 

The  desks  in  each  school-room  are  placed  in  ranges,  each  range  contain- 
inff  eleven  desks,  and  each  desk  being  fitted  for  two  scholars ;  so  that  176 
scholars  may  be  received  in  each  department,  or  352  in  the  whole  school. 
The  desks  are  constructed  like  tables,  with  turned  legs,  narrow  rails,  in- 
clined top  and  a  shelf  beneath.  The  legs  and  rails  are  of  birch,  stained  and 
varnished,  and  the  tops  of  cherry,  oiled  and  varnished.  The  legs  are  se- 
cured in  the  fl()or  by  tenons.  The  tables  of  the  teachers  are  constructed 
and  finished  like  the  desks  of  the  scholars. 

The  chairs  are  also  of  four  sizes ;  those  in  the  two  front  ranges  being  12 
by  12^  inches  in  the  seat,  (i.  e.  extreme  widths  the  sides  being  of  the  usual 
shape  of  chairs,)  and  16  inches  in  height,  and  those  in  the  succeeding  ranges 
being  reduced  in  height  in  proportion  to  the  desks,  and  also  varying  propor- 
tionally in  the  dimensions  of  the  seats. 

The  chairs  are  constructed  with  seats  of  bass  wood,  and  cherry  backs ; 
the  seats  and  backs  hollowed,  and  the  seats  resting  on  wooden  pedestals, 
secured  to  the  floor  by  tenons  and  screws. 

Upon  the  front  edge  of  the  raised  platform,  in  the  rear  of  the  desks,  set- 
tees are  placed,  which  are  of  the  same  length  as  the  desks,  and  are  placed 
in  corresponding  positions,  with  intervening  spaces  in  continuation  of  the 
aisles.  The  settees  are  placed  with  the  back  towards  the  desks,  and  are 
designed  exclusively  for  the  use  of  classes  attending  reviews  before  the 
principals.  The  settees  in  width  and  height  correspond  to  the  largest  size 
of  chairs,  and  are  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  and  finished  in  the  same 
style. 

In  the  center  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  range  of  settees,  are  placed 
tables,  (of  4  by  2  ft.  6  inches,  oval  shape,)  which  are  occupied  by  the  assist- 
ants, during  general  exercises,  when  the  station  of  the  principal  is  in  front 
of  the  desks,  the  middle  one  being  used  by  the  principal  when  attending 
reviews. 

Each  recitation  room  (18  by  10  ft.)  is  appropriated  to  a  sing:le  course  of 
study,  as  marked  upon  the  plan,  and  is  therefore  used  exclusively  by  one 
assistant.  Three  sides  of  the  room  are  appropriated  to  seats,  being  lined 
with  cherry  wood,  (oiled  and  varnished)  to  a  height  reaching  above  the 
heads  of  the  scholars.  The  lining  is  projected  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  fur- 
nish inclined  backs  to  the  seats,  which  are  constructed  of  cherry  wood,  13 
inches  in  width,  2  inches  thick,  with  hollowed  top  and  rounded  edge,  sup- 
ported on  turned  lees,  the  height  being  15f  inches  from  the  top  of  the  seat 
to  the  floor.  The  lourth  side  of  the  room,  opposite  the  window,  is  occupied 
by  a  blackboard  of  3  ft.  in  width,  which  extends  across  the  space  upon 
each  side  of  the  door. 

All  the  spaces  between  the  doors  and  windows  upon  the  four  sides  of  the 
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•ohool- rooms  sre  occupied  bj  blackboards.  Id  the  spacsa  between  tha 
windowB  uffin  the  rear,  recesBea  have  been  constructed,  which  are  fitted 
with  book-ahelTea,  and  are  closed  by  meanB  of  covers  in  front,  which  are 
raised  and  lowered  bj  weights  and  pulleya.  These  covers  are  blackboard*, 
and  are  so  finished  aa  to  represent  sunken  panels.  Drawers  are  conatniat- 
ed  beneath  the  blackboards  to  receive  the  sponges,  chalk,  Sia. 

Circular  ventilators  are  placed  in  the  ceiling  of  each  school-ioont  and 
reciiatioo  room  ;  three  in  each  school-room  of  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  one  in 
«ach  recitation  room  of 'i  ft.  in  diameter.  These  rentilaiors  are  solid  covr 
«rs  of  wood,  hung  with  hinges,  over  apertures  of  corresponding  size,  and 
raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  cords  passing  over  pulleys,  through  the  ceil- 
ing into  the  room  below,  the  cords  terminating  in  loops,  which  are  fastened 
lo  hooks  in  the  side  of  the  room.     When  the  ventilators  are  raised,  the  ini- 

Sure  air  escapes  into  the  garret,  the  ventilation  of  which  is  also  provided 
)r  by  means  of  the  circular  windows  in  the  gable  ends,  which  turn  on 
pivots  in  the  center,  and  are  opened  or  shut  by  cords  passing  overpullen 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  ventilators. 

Each  school-room  is  warmed  by  a  furnace,  placed  directly  under  the  cen- 
ter of  the  space  in  front  ofthe  desks,  the  hot  air  ascending  through  a 
lar  aperture  of  9  fl.  in  diameter,  which  is  represented  upon  the  plan 
smoke-pipe,  (of  galvanized  iron)  is  conducted  upward  through  the  ceoier  oi 
this  aperture,  and  thence,  afler  passing  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
school-room,  through  one  ofthe  recitation  rooms  into  the  chimney,  which 
is  built  in  the  center  of  the  front  wall.  The  recitation  rooms  are  wanned 
by  means  of  apertures  al  the  lop  and  bottom  respectively  of  the  partitiona 
which  separate  them  from  the  Bchool-rooms,  which  being  open  together, 
secure  a  rapid  equalization  of  temperature  in  all  the  rooms.  These  aper- 
tures are  fitted  to  be  closed,  with  revolving  shutters  above,  and  shutters 
hung  on  hmges  below. 

l[i  the  partition  wall  between  the  school-n 
faces,  and  thus  indicating  the  hour  to  the  occupants  JJ 
clock  strikes  ai  the  end  of  each  half  hour.     In  the  ai 
F,  on  the  plan  Fig.  1)  ate  hooks  for  caps,  overcoats, 
rooms,  also,  there  is  a  pump  and  sink. 

In  the  lower  story,  there  are  two  primary  school 
ft.,  each  seatmg  60  children.     Each  child  has  a  chi 

door,  but  no  desk.  In  ihe  rear  there  is  an  appropriate  shelf  for  books, 
for  each  pupil,  numbered  to  correspond  with  ihe  number  on  the  chair.  In 
front  of  the  school,  there  is  a  blackboard  occupying  the  distance  between  the 
doors,  and  a  desk,  at  which  the  several  classes  stand  in  succesaiun,  and 
«opv  appropriate  exercises  on  the  slate  from  the  blackboard. 

For  this  school-house,  with  all  its  completeness  of  arrangements  and 
regulations,  the  cily  of  Salem  is  indebted  mainly  lo  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  Ihe  late  Mayor,  the  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips.  During  the  three 
years  of  his  admin ist ration,  every  school-house  was  repaired  or  rebuilt, 
uid  all  the  schools  brought  under  an  admirable  system.  On  leaving  bia  of- 
fice, in  18*2,  he  gave  to  the  city  fur 
school  purposes,  his  salary  for 
three  years,  amounting  to  92,400, 
which  has  been  applied  to  repair- 
ing and  refurnishing  the  High 
School  building,  which  is  nov  ~ 
monument  of  his  taste  and  n 
nificence. 

The  High   School,  and  one 
the  new  primary  schools,  are  t_. 

nished  with  "  Kimball's  Improved    

School  Chair,"  which  for  strength,   —  J 
comfori,  and  style  of  finish,  i 
,    perior  to  any  o'her  now  befor. 
■  public.  .^ 


The 


1  clock  having  two 
1  each  room.  The 
.-rooms,  (marked  F, 
EC.     In  each  of  these 

ooms  36|^  ft.  by  •2^\ 
r  tirmly  fixed  to  the 


.  School  Chmir. 
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Dbscription  or  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  Salem. 

The  interior  of  this  building  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  ornamental  and  useful 
elegance  which  has  no  parrallel  in  this  country. 

The  Latin  School  is  believed  to  be  the  first  Free  School  established  in  the 
United  States,  and  probably  in  the  world,  where  every  person  within  certain 
geographical  limits,  and  possessing  certai  i  requisites  of  study,  has  an  equal 
ri^ht  of  admission,  free  of  cost.  It  was  founded  in  1637,  and  has  continued 
without  interruption,  giving  a  thorough  preparation  to  students  for  college,  to 
Ihepresent  day.    The  English  High  School  was  established  in  1827. 

Tne  walls  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  are  enriched  and  adorned  with 
inscriptions  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  language  and  character.  These  are  not 
merely  apothegms  of  wisdom,  but  mementoes  of  duty ;  they  are  fitted  to 
inspire  the  pupils  with  noble  sentiments,  and  are  the  appropriate  ^^  Genius  oj 
the  Placer' 

The  interior  of  the  English  High  School  is  adorned  in  a  manner  no  less 
appropriate  and  useful. 

In  the  center  of  the  ceiling  is  the  circle  of  the  zodiac,  29  feet  in  diameter. 
The  ventilator,  3  J  feet  in  diameter,  represents  the  sun,  the  spots  being  desig- 
nated upon  the  nucleus  in  conformity  to  the  latest  telescopic  observation. 
The  divergence  of  the  solar  rays  is  also  fully  exhibited.  The  earth  is  re- 
presented in  four  different  positions,  indicating  the  four  seasons.  The  moon 
also  is  described  in  its  orbit,  and  its  position  so  varied  as  to  exhibit  its  four 
principal  changes.  The  globular  figure  of  the  earth  is  clearly  shown,  and 
fines  are  inscribed  upon  it  representing  the  equator,  tropics,  and  polar  circles. 
The  hour  lines  are  also  marked  and  numbered.  The  border  of  the  circle  re- 
presents upon  its  outer  edge  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  their  names,  and 
within,  the  names  of  the  months.  The  signs  are  divided  into  degrees,  and 
the  months  into  days,  both  of  which  are  numbered.  The  thirty-two  points  of 
the  compass  are  marked  upon  the  inner  edge,  the  true  north  and  magnetic 
north  both  correctly  indicated, — the  variation  of  the  needle  having  been  as- 
certained by  a  recent  series  of  observations. 

The  circle  of  the  zodiac,  as  thus  described,  being  enclosed  within  a  square 
panel,  the  exterior  spaces  in  the  four  angles  are  filled  up  as  follows : 

The  western  angle  exhibits  the  planet  Saturn,  with  his  rings  and  belts,  as 
seen  through  a  telescope,  and  his  true  size  in  proportion  to  the  sun,  supposing 
the  circle  of  the  zodiac  to  represent  the  size  of  the  sun.  The  eastern  angle 
exhibits  Jupiter,  with  his  belts,  of  a  size  similarly  proportionate.  The  other 
primary  planets  and  the  moon  are  described  according  to  their  relative  sizes, 
in  the  southern  angle.  In  the  northern  angle  is  a  succession  of  figures,  de- 
siffned  to  represent  the  var^ng  apparent  size  of  the  sun,  as  seen  from  the 
<iinerent  planets.  In  the  ceiling  there  are  also  two  oblong  panels,  one  towards 
the  western,  the  other  towards  the  eastern  extremity.  The  western  panel 
contains  a  diagram,  which  illustrates,  by  their  relative  position,  the  distance 
•of  the  several  planets,  primary  and  secondary,  from  the  sun,  which  is  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  panel.  The  several  planets  are  designated  by  their  signs, 
.and  the  figures,  placed  opposite  to  each,  show  how  many  millions  of  miles  it 
is  distant  from  the  sun.  The  satellites  of  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Herschel,  are  described  as  revolving  in  their  orbits  around  their  respective 
primaries.  The  eastern  panel  contains  a  diagram,  which  illustrates  the  theo- 
ry of  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  The  moon  is  represented  in  different 
;pans  of  the  earth^s  shadow,  and  also  directly  between  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

Upon  the  four  sides  of  the  room,  in  the  space  above  the  windows  and 
^oors,  eight  panels  are  described,  containing  as  many  diagrams,  which  illus- 
trate successively  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  The  different  phases  of  the  moon.  2.  The  apparent,  direct,  and  retro 
grade  motions  of  Mercury  and  Venus.  3.  The  moon^s  parallax.  4.  The 
commencement,  progress,  and  termination  of  a  solar  eclipse.  5.  The  di- 
minution of  the  intensity  of  light,  and  the  force  of  attraction  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  squares  of  distance.  6.  The  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disc.  7.  The  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  by  the  atmosphere,  caus- 
ing the  sun  or  other  celestial  bodies,  to  appear  ^bove  the  horizon  when  actn- 
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ally  below  it.  8.  The  theory  of  the  tides,  giving  distinct  views  of  the  fail 
and  neap  tide,  as  caused  by  the  change  of  position  and  the  relative  attraction 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

The  two  small  panels  over  the  entrance  doors  represent,  respectively,  the 
remarkable  comets  of  1680  and  1811,  and  the  theory  of  cometary  motion  a» 
described  in  the  plates  attached  to  Blunt^s  **  Beauty  of  the  Heavens.** 

The  diagram  in  the  larjare  panel  upon  the  north  side  of  the  recitation  plat- 
form represents  the  relative  height  of  the  principal  mountains  and  the  rela- 
tive length  of  the  principal  rivers  on  the  globe.  The  mountains  and  rivers 
are  all  numbered,  and  scales  of  distance  are  attached,  by  which  the  heighta 
and  lengths  can  be  readily  ascertained.  The  relative  elevation  of  particular 
countries,  cities  and  other  prominent  places,  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  of 
various  kinds  of  vegetation,  &c.,  are  distinctly  exhibited.  This  diagram  is  a 
copy  of  that  contained  in  Tanner^s  Atlas. 

The  diagram  in  the  corresponding  panel  on  the  south  side  of  the  recitation 
platform  represents  a  geological  section,  the  various  strata  being  systematic- 
ally arranged  and  explained  by  an  index. 

The  space  between  the  windows  upon  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
room  are  occupied  by  inscriptions  in  which  the  diameter,  hourly  motion,  side- 
real period,  and  diurnal  rotation  of  the  several  primary  planets  and  the  earth^s 
moon,  are  separately  stated,  according  tc  calculations  furnished  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Professor  reirce,  of  Cambridge.  The  hourly  motion  and  sidereal 
period  of  the  four  asteroids  are  also  stated  in  corresponding  inscriptions  upon 
the  western  side.  The  diameter  and  rotation  of  the  sun  are  inscribed  upon 
the  edge  of  the  circular  recess  beneath  the  ventilator. 

Over  the  frontispiece,  which  surmounts  the  recess  upon  the  teacher's  ros- 
trum, is  a  beautifully  executed  scroll  bearing  the  inscription, 

**  Order  is  Heaven^s  first  Law." 

This  motto  may  be  regarded  as  equallv  appropriate,  whether  viewed  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  celestial  phenomena  which  are  figured  upon  the  waHs,  or  as 
suggesting  the  principle  which  should  guide  the  operations  of  the  school. 

The  clock  is  placed  within  the  recess,  upon  the  wall  of  which  the  course  of 
studies  prescribed  for  the  school,  and  arranged  into  two  divisions,  is  con- 
spicuously inscribed. 


Many  of  the  charity  schools  of  Holland  contain  paintings  of  no  incon- 
siderable excellence  and  value.  In  Germany,  where  every  thing,  (excepting 
war  and  military  affairs,)  is  conducted  on  an  inexpensive  scale,  the  walls  of 
the  school-rooms  were  ofYen  adorned  with  cheap  engravings  and  lithographs, 
of  distinguished  men,  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  ; — and,  in  many  of  them,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history  had  been  commenced.  And  throughout  all  Prus- 
sia and  Saxony,  a  most  delightful  impression  was  left  upon  my  mind  by  the 
character  of  the  persons  whose  portraits  were  thus  displayed.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  they  were  likenesses  of  good  men  rather  than  of  great  ones, — 
frequently  of  distinguished  educationists  and  benefactors  of  the  young, 
whose  countenances  were  radiant  with  the  light  of  benevolence,  and  the 
very  sight  of  which  was  a  moral  lesson  to  the  susceptible  hearts  of  children. 

In  the  new  building  for  the  "  poor  school"  at  Leipsic,  there  is  a  large  hall 
in  which  the  children  all  assemble  in  the  morning  for  devotional  purposes. 
Over  the  teacher's  desk,  or  pulpit,  is  a  painting  of  Christ  in  the  act  of  blessing 
little  children.  The  design  is  appropriate  and  beautiful.  Several  most  for- 
lorn-looking, half-naked  children  stand  before  him.  He  stretches  out  his 
arms  over  them,  and  blesses  them.  The  mother  stands  by  with  an  expres- 
sion of  rejoicing,  such  as  only  a  mother  can  feel.  The  little  children  look 
lovingly  up  into  the  face  of  the  Saviour.  Others  stand  around,  awaiting  his 
benediction.  In  the  back-ground  are  aged  men,  who  gaze  upon  the  spectacle 
with  mingled  love  for  the  children  and  reverence  for  their  benefactor. 
Hovering  above  is  a  group  of  angels,  hallowing  the  scene  with  their  pres- 
ence.— Mr    Mannas  Seventh  Annual  Report. 
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The  Society  op  Teachers  op  the  City  op  New  York  por  Benevolent 
iLND  Literary  Purposes  was  formed  prior  to  the  fourth  of  April,  1811,  on  which 
day  it  was  clothed  with  corporate  powers  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and 
recognized  as  having  the  following  officers,  viz.  : 

Andrew  Smith,  President. 

George  Ironside,  Vice-President 

Edward  Shepherd,  Treasurer. 

William  Gray,  Secretary. 

William  Payne,  Albert  Picket,  and  Isaac  Grimshaw,  Assistants, 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York 
for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Purposes.     Passed  April  4,  1811. 

Whereas  a  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  Societv  or  Association  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  de- 
cayed  teachers  and  their  families,  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased  teachers, 
and  for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  the  promotion  of  science  among 
the  members  of  tlie  Society,  under  the  name  and  title  of  "  The  Society  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Purposes;"  and  the 
said  Socit'ty  have,  by  their  petition  presented  to  tiio  Legislature,  prayed  to  be 
incorporated ;  and  whereas  the  views  of  tlie  said  petitioners  appear  to  be  laudable 
and  worthy  of  lo^slative  patronage  and  assisuince  ;  therefore, 

1 .  Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Aiseinbly,  That  such  persons  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  may,  become  members 
of  the  aforesaid  Society  or  Association,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are  ordained,  con- 
stituted, and  appointed  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and  in  name,  by  the 
name  and  style  of  "  The  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  Be- 
nevolent and  Literary  Purposes ;"  and  that  b\'  that  name,  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors shall  and  may  have  succession,  and  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  sueing  and 
being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all 
courts  and  places  whatsoever,  in  all  manner  of  action  and  actions,  suits,  matters, 
complaints,  and  causes  whatsoever  ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  may 
have  and  use  a  common  seat  and  n>ay  change  and  alter  the  same  at  their 
pleasure ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  The 
Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Pur- 
poses," shall  be  capable  in  law  of  purchasing,  holding,  and  conveying  any  real 
or  personal  estate  for  the  use  of  the  said  incorporation.  Provided,  that  the  value 
of  such  real  and  personal  estate  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted^  That  for  the  better  carrying  into  effect  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Siiid  corporation,  there  shall  be  a  standing  committee  consisting  of 
seven  members,  whereof  the  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Society  shall  always  be  a  part,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year, 
or  until  others  shall  be  elected  in  their  room  ;  and  such  elections  shall  be  held 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  said  corporation  shall,  by  by-laws,  from  time 
to  time  appoint  and  direct,  and  that  all  the  aforesaid  officers  shall  be  elected  by 
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ballot,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  such  election ;  and  that  in  casa 
any  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  happen  in  any  of  the  said  offices  by  death,  re- 
signation, or  otherwise,  such  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  and  may  be  filled  up 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  which  they  shall  respectively  happen,  by  a 
special  election  for  that  purpose,  to  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  said  an- 
nual elections,  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  by-laws  of 
the  said  corporation. 

3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  Andrew  Smith  shall  be  the  first  presi- 
dent, George  Ironside  the  first  vice-president,  Edward  Shepherd  the  first  treas- 
urer, William  Gray  the  first  secretary,  William  Payne,  Albert  Picket,  and  Isaae 
Grimshaw  the  first  assistants,  forming  the  first  standing  committee,  to  hold  their 
offices  respectively  for  one  year,  or  until  others  shall  be  duly  elected  in  their 
room. 

4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  corporation,  or  their  successorsi 
shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  make  and  establish  by-law&  and  to  alter 
and  amend  the  same  as  they  fi*om  time  to  time  shall  judge  proper,  for  appointing^ 
the  times  and  places  of  electing  officers,  for  the  admission  of  new  members  of 
the  said  corporation,  and  the  terms,  conditions,  and  manner  of  such  admission^ 
and  the  amount  of  the  sums  which  each  member  shall  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  paying  the  same ;  and  also  for 
the  management,  disposition,  and  application  of  the  property,  estate,  effects,  and 
funds  of  the  said  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  object* 
thereof  and  for  fixing  the  times  and  places  of  the  meetings  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  other  purposes,  for  determining^ 
the  nature  ofj  and  making  by-laws  for  their  library,  for  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  proceedings  of  their  meetings,  and  touching  the  duties  and  conduct  of 
the  officers  of  the  corporation,  and  for  imposing  penalties  for  breaking  or  violat- 
ing any  of  the  by-laws,  and  also  such  other  matters  as  appertain  to  the  business, 
end,  and  purposes  for  which  the  said  corporation  is  by  this  act  constituted,  and 
for  no  other  purposes  whatsoever,  Provided  always^  That  such  by-laws,  and  the 
penalties  imposed  for  violating  them,  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  any  member  of  the  said  corporation 
shall  violate  and  break  any  of  the  by-laws  so  made  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  become 
liable  to  any  penalty  imposed  by  any  of  the  said  by-laws,  and  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  pay  the  same,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  in  every  such  case  for  th& 
said  corporation  to  expel  such  member  from  the  said  corporation,  Provided  al- 
ways, That  no  member  shall  be  expelled  otherwise  than  by  the  votes  of  at  least 
three-fourths  of  all  the  members  present  at  one  of  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
said  corporation. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  member  expelled  from  the  said 
corporation  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  thereafter 
be  prevented  firom  having  or  receiving  any  benefit,  emolument,  or  advantage 
whatsoever  fi'om  the  funds,  property,  or  estate  of  the  said  corporation ;  and  that 
all  payments  and  advances  made  by  such  member  to  the  funds  of  the  said  cor- 
poration shall  be  forfeited  to  the  same. 

7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  be  and  remain  in  full 
force  and  virtue  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  and  no  longer :  Provided  neverthe- 
less, That  in  case  the  aforesaid  society  shall  at  any  time  divert  from  or 
appropriate  their  or  any  part  of  their  funds  to  any  purpose  or  purposes  what- 
soever other  than  those  intended  and  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  shall 
thereof  be  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  that  thenceforth  the  said  corporation 
shall  cease,  and  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  whereof  it  may  then  be  seized  and 
possessed,  shall  vest  in  the  people  of  this  State.  And  provided  further,  That 
nothmg  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Legislature,  at  any 
time  in  their  discretion,  within  the  period  aforesaid,  from  altering  or  repeal- 
ing this  act. 

8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
pubhc  act,  and  that  the  same  be  construed  in  all  courts  and  places  fevorably 
and  benignly  for  every  beneficial  purpose  therein  contained. 

This  constitution  seemed  to  have  expired  by  nonuser,  and  was  revived  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1818. 
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According  to  the  Academician  for  October,  1818,  at  the  annual  election  foi 
oflQcers,  the  following  grentlemen  were  chosen  for  the  year  1818: 

President,  Albert  Picket  ;  Vice-President,  Jabed  Slocum  ;  Treasurer,  Wil- 
liam Forrest  ;  Secretary,  Richard  Wiggins  ;  Standing  Committee,  John  W. 
Picket,  J.  Hoxie;  Corresponding  Secretaries,  John  W.  Picket,  Aabon  M. 
Merchant. 

The  President,  Albert  Picket,  and  T.  T.  Payne  were  appomted  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  report  for  publication,  detailing  the  objects  of  the  Teachers'  Society. 
This  committee  prepared  a  report,  which  was  published  in  the  Academician  for 
October,  1818,  and  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  condition  and  aims  of  the  profession  at  that  date : 

The  improvements  in  instruction  which  every  day  presents,  have  created  a 
necessity  for  an  association  of  professional  men,  by  whom  these  improvements 
may  be  tested,  embodied,  and  carried  out  into  their  practical  applications.  The 
perpetual  progress  of  science,  also,  by  adding  to  the  objects  of  elementary  in- 
struction, requires  a  corresponding  simplicity  in  the  methods  of  communicating 
it,  and  calls  for  a  combination  of  all  the  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of 
those  who  have  made  the  business  of  education  the  occupation  of  their  lives. 

The  aids  that  may  be  afforded  in  this  pursuit  to  native  invention  and  experi- 
ence^  are  great  and  of  easy  acquisition :  they  are  either  such  as  develop  princi- 
ples in  a  simple  aud  unbroken  order,  and  accompany  them  with  lucid  demon- 
stration, or  such  as  follow  out  these  principles  to  practical  and  useful  results, 
and  apply  to  them  those  mechanical  facilities  which  fit  them  for  the  business  of 
a  school. 

In  making  this  allusion  to  the  formation  of  a  system,  your  Committee  would 
not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  members  of  the  Society  are  to  render  them- 
selves responsible  to  the  pursuit  of  a  concerted  plan,  and  to  receive  the  shacklea 
of  a  method  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Nothing  can  be  wider  from  the 
aim  of  an  association  which  looks  forward  to  the  character  to  which  we  hope 
to  entitle  ourselves. 

In  the  latter  of  these  advantages  the  English  excel ;  in  the  former,  the  sys- 
tems of  the  French  and  the  Germans  are  unquestionably  superior.  One  of  the 
earliest  attempts,  then,  of  this  association,  will  be  to  embody  into  a  system  the 
excellencies  of  each,  and  to  add  to  them  whatever  the  intelligence  and  the  ob- 
servation of  the  American  instructors  may  furnish. 

The  objects  will  simply  be,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  correspondence,  and  com- 
munications with  our  sister  states,  to  collect  into  a  focus  whatever  information 
can  be  procured,  and  whatever  improvements  have  been  proposed  on  profes- 
sional subjects ;  to  offer  them  to  the  minds  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
Society ;  and  after  having  passed  through  the  prisms  of  their  particular  judg- 
ments, to  let  them  be  divided  and  appropriated  as  circumstances  and  disposition 
may  determine.  As  the  intolerence  of  stct  has  been  the  foe  of  religion,  so  the 
bigotry  of  system  would  prove  the  bane  of  education. 

An  object  of  primary  importance  in  our  plan  will  be  to  promote  the  success 
and  diminish  the  fatigues  of  instruction  by  encouraging  as  far  as  possible  a 
division  of  labor  in  our  profession.  An  attempt  wUl  be  made  to  give  some 
gradation  to  our  schools,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  education  they  may 
embrace.  In  many  of  our  institutions  this  has  been  partially  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  duties  among  associated  instructors.  This  division  has,  as  we  believe, 
been  attended  with  beneficial  results  wherever  it  has  been  attempted;  and, 
indeed,  the  objects  of  elementiiry  instruction  multiply  so  fast  upon  our  hands, 
that  an  expedient  of  this  kind  becomes  not  only  useful,  but  essential ;  and  it 
does  not  terminate  in  the  comfort  of  the  instructor,  but  produces  incalculable 
benefits  to  society  at  large. 

But  the  distribution  of  duties  in  the  interior  of  schools  is  not  all  that  we  hope 
to  effect  To  create  a  succession  of  separate  schools  is  an  object  of  no  less  im- 
portance. The  establishment  of  a  high  school,  which  should  receive,  after  a 
preparatory  examination,  such  of  the  pupils  of  our  elementary  schools  as  might 
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be  intended  for  a  collegiate  course,  will  claim  the  serious  attention  of  our  society. 
The  want  of  an  intermediate  institution  of  this  nature  has  been  experienced  and 
confessed,  and  even  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  some  of  the  strongest  influence 
and  highest  talents  of  the  community  in  which  we  live ;  but  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  attempt  was  made  were  unpropitious,  or  the  systems 
of  elementary  education  were  not  sufficiently  maturtd  for  it,  or  from  any  other 
causes  for  which  we  can  not  account,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  it 
merited.  The  importance  of  such  an  institution,  however,  is  unquestionable; 
the  necessity  of  it  is  still  felt;  the  aspect  of  things  seems  favorable  to  its  com- 
mencement. 

The  Committee,  after  referring  with  strong  expressions  of  anticipated  success 
to  the  High  School,  which  Dr.  Griscom,  *'a  professional  gentleman  of  acknowl- 
edged competency  and  high  reputation,  who  had  retired  from  a  life  of  successful 
instruction,"  was  about  to  inaugurate  after  the  plan  of  the  High  School  at 
Edinburgh,  set  forth  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  society : 

Instances  of  men  who  have  passed  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  business 
of  instruction,  who  have  worn  out  their  whole  strength  in  the  labor  which  it 
imposes,  atfd  who  have  been  left  to  drag  out  their  old  age  in  indigence  are  not 
rare  among  us.  It  is  related  of  Anaxagoras,  after  he  had  devoted  his  existence 
to  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  truth,  and  had  numbered  among  his  pupils 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  among  whom  was  the  powerl'ul  Pericles, 
that  he  was  left  to  terminate  his  life  by  Hteral  starvation.  Pericles,  feeling  at 
that  time  the  necessity  of  his  counsels,  was  induced  to  inquire  for  him,  and  dis- 
covered him  in  the  most  emaciated  and  desolate  condition.  He  conjured  him  to 
live,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  at  least  because  he  and  his  country  had  need  of 
him.  The  strength  of  the  old  man  just  enabled  him  to  admonish  his  pupil,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  "  those  who  needed  a  lamp,  to  take  care  that  it  should  never 
be  destitute  of  oil."  Pericles  is  not  singular  in  his  liabiUty  to  the  charge  of  such 
ingratitude,  nor  is  his  the  only  age  in  which  the  lamps  of  science  have  expired 
for  want  of  the  means  of  nourishing  their  flame. 

The  last  great  purpose  of  the  Teachers'  Society  is  to  vindid&te  for  the  occupa 
tion  of  its  members  "  the  name  and  character  of  a  liberal  profession." 

It  can  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  observer  of  life — it  certainly  has  not  es 
caped  the  experience  of  any  professional  instructor,  that  the  consideration  in  which 
his  labors  are  generally  held  is  far  below  their  intrinsic  dignity  and  the  statior. 
they  have  a  right  to  claim  from  their  usefulness  to  society.  This  may  result 
from  many  causes,  which  they  can  not,  and  from  some  which  they  can,  remove. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  much  from  the  integrity  and  unanimity  of  efforts  which 
this  association  is  calculated  to  effect ;  from  the  improvement  of  character  that 
the  professional  intelligence,  which  it  is  intended  to  disseminate,  must  produce ; 
from  the  increased  attention  that  prevails  in  our  community  on  the  subject  ot 
elementary  education  ;  and  from  the  liberal  and  hearty  acquiescence  in  our  views 
which  has  been  already  shown  by  individuals  eminent  for  their  public  spirit,  as 
well  as  for  their  stations  in  society.  These,  as  your  committee  would  represent, 
are  grounds  enoujrh  for  a  rational  expectation  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  instructors  of  youth  shall  be  welcomed  as  brethren  by  the  members 
of  the  liberal  professions.  And  why  should  they  not  ?  Setting  aside  all  the 
examples  that  antiquity  and  the  history  of  Kuropean  literature  supply,  we  flnd, 
even  in  our  own  country,  that  many  of  the  very  men  who  have  occupied  the 
teacher's  desk,  have  been  and  are  the  oracles  of  our  laws,  the  sages  of  our  sen- 
ate, and  the  leaders  of  our  armies.  There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  nature  of  the 
duties  of  an  instructor  which  can  disqualify  him  for  occupying  an  equal  rank 
with  men  of  the  other  liberal  professions. 

There  are  many  other  purposes  of  minor  importance  which  time  will  develop, 
and  which  your  committee  do  not  consider  to  be  the  province  of  a  preliminary 
report  to  embrace :  They  therefore,  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  society, 
confident  that  a  zealous  cooperation  of  its  members  in  their  common  cause,  will 
produce  the  most  valuable  results  to  themselves  as  individuals,  anr'  t<o  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed. 
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WILLIAM   H.   WELLS. 


W.  H.  Wells  retired  from  the  office  of  Superinteadent  of  Public  Schoola  of 
Chicago,  and,  avowedly,  from  all  direct  participation  in  school  matters,  on  the 
€th  of  July,  1864.  The  occasion  was  signalized  by  a  gathering  of  the  school 
officers  and  teachers  of  Chicago,  which  is  thus  described  by  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

The  exercises  of  the  High  School  were  closed  at  noon  to  admit  the  assem- 
blage of  the  teachers  in  the  High  School  building  in  the  afternoon  to  listen  to  an 
address  by  the  retiring  Superintendent — W.  H.  Wells — whose  resignation,  re- 
cently tendered,  was  very  unwillingly  accepted  by  the  Board.  The  teachers 
were  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  parting  words  of  cheer  and 
counsel,  and  of  testifying,  in  something  stronger  than  words,  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  worth.  The  largo  room  was  filled.  There  were  present  the 
members  of  the  present  Board  of  Education,  several  gentlemen  formerly  mem- 
bers, and  many  others  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation  in  this  and  other  cities.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  city  were  present.     The  occasion  was  one  of  deep  interest. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Levi  B.  Taft,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  he  spoke  as  follows : 

The  Board  of  Education  have  called  this  meeting  at  the  request  of  a  large 
number  of  teachers,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  exchange  final  greetings 
with  Mr.  Wells,  and  to  listen  to  some  parting  words  from  him,  before  his  re- 
tirement from  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  our  schools.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  Board  have  never  done  an  act  with  so  much  pain  and  reluctance  as  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Wells'  resignation.  Every  effort  possible  was  made  in  order 
to  induce  Mr.  Wells  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  but  his  failing  health  compel- 
led him  to  decline  complying  with  our  request.  The  most  cordial  relations  have 
ever  existed  between  Mr.  Wells  and  the  Board.  The  utmost  harmony  prevailed 
in  all  our  actions.  Mr.  Wells  devoted  eight  years  of  the  best  part  of  his  life  to 
the  building  up  of  our  schools.  His  whole  soul  has  been  in  this  work.  He  has 
been  untiring  in  his  labor.'^,  and  devoted  all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  schools. 
He  has  had  the  kind  cooperation  of  our  teachers  in  all  his  arduous  efforts.  Our 
schools  are  largely  indebted  to  him  for  the  high  standard  of  excellence  to 
which  they  have  now  attained.  Mr.  Wells  will  carry  with  him  to  his  new  vo- 
cation our  best  and  kindest  wishes  for  his  success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Wells,  the  Superintendent,  then  rose  and  addressed  the  assembly,  aa 
follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  fellow  teachers: 

If  we  were  permitted  to  live  only  in  the  present  we  should  lose  half  the  en- 
joyment of  living.  In  early  years  we  live  largely  in  the  future ;  later  in  life 
we  live  more  in  the  past  There  are  also  special  occasions  when  memories 
of  the  past  come  rushing  thick  upon  us,  and  the  leading  events  of  many 
years  pass  vividly  before  the  mind  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  I  am  in  a  retrospective  mood  to-day,  and  my 
thoughts  tui  n  irresistibly  to  the  past.  I  remember,  away  back  in  the  reign  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  when  most  of  those  before  me  were  not,  and  when  Chicago 
was  in  pinafores,  a  tall  youth  of  less  than  twenty  winters,  in  the  land  of  steady 
habits,  in  search  of  a  district  school.  And  when  he  had  actually  engaged  to 
teach  a  winter  school  at  ten  dollars  a  month  and  "  board  around,*'  and  began  to 
feel  that  he  was  crossing  the  line  between  boyhood  and  manhood,  I  well  remem- 
ber such  heart-throbbings  as  were  unknown  to  earlier  or  later  years. 
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I  remember  also,  with  almost  painful  vividDess,  that  opening  morning  when 
this  young  aspirant  for  didactic  honors  walked  into  an  almost  empty  school- 
house,  leaving  his  Aiture  pupils  on  both  sides  of  the  road — ^In  the  fieldB  and  on. 
the  trees,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  apparently  unconscious  that  so  important 
a  personage  had  come  among  them.  And  I  am  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  floor  of  the  room  and  those  long  sloping  desks  were 
freed  from  nuts  and  nut  shells,  and  other  contraband  articles,  and  the  scattered 
children  persuaded  to  leave  their  various  pursuits  and  acknowledge  allegiance 
to  the  newly  inaugurated  administration. 

I  remember  those  weeks  of  struggle  between  inexperience,  and  anxiety,  and 
determination,  and  hope,  strangely  commingling  on  the  one  hand,  and  igno> 
ranee,  and  boy  nature,  and  girl  nature  on  the  other.  I  remember  how  this 
young  pedagogue,  who  had  just  begun  to  call  himself  a  man,  as  soon  as  hi» 
school  had  left  for  the  day,  and  the  doors  were  finally  closed,  night  aftor  night 
forgot  all  his  manhood,  and  sat  and  wept,  until  an  dmost  insupportable  bur- 
den of  chagrin  and  mortification  and  discouragement  had  found  reliefl  I  re- 
member how  the  button-holes  of  his  coat  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
would  barely  reach  the  buttons,  at  the  close  of  it  would  reach  far  beyond. 

All  these  things,  and  volumes  besides,  of  which  these  are  but  the  index,  I 
well  remember,  though  most  that  has  transpired  since  is  lost  in  forgetfulness. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  an  educational  life  which  this  week  brings  to  a  close. 

Among  the  leading  educators  of  the  period  to  which  I  am  carried  by  these 
reminiscences,  were  James  G.  Carter,  George  B.  Emerson,  S.  R.  Hall,  Wm.  C. 
Woodbridge,  and  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  of  Massachusetts ;  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  of  Con- 
necticut ;  Mra  Emma  Willard,  of  New  York ;  William  Russell,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  and  Albert,  and  John  W.  Picket,  of  Ohio.  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Bar- 
nard were  then  entirely  unknown  in  the  educational  world,  and  the  President 
of  our  honorable  Board  of  Education  was  then  a  school  boy — at  the  head  of 
his  class,  no  doubt,  but  only  a  school  boy. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  now  the  grand  patriarch  of  all  the 
educational  associations  of  the  country,  was  then  one  year  old,  and  the  Teach- 
ers' Seminary  at  Andover,  under  the  care  of  S.  R.  Hall,  had  attained  the 
same  age.  The  educational  literature  which  then  formed  a  complete  Teachers' 
Library  consisted  of  Hall's  Lectures  on  School  Kec  ping,  a  single  volume  of 
Lectures  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  four  volumes  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  William  Russell,  and  a  single  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  Education,  edited  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  together  with  two  or 
three  reprints  of  foreign  works  To-day  the  teacher  has  his  choice  from  a  library 
of  more  than  a  thousand  volumes. 

I  could  not  then  have  taught  a  public  school  in  Chicago,  for  there  was  none. 
But  Chicago  had  then,  though  unappreciated,  a  pecuniary  foundation  for  the 
grandest  system  of  city  schools  in  the  world.  The  section  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  schools  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  bounded  by  Madison  street  on 
the  north.  Twelfth  street  on  the  south.  State  street  on  the  east,  and  Halsted  on 
the  west.  In  October,  1833,  all  but  four  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-twa 
blocks  of  this  section  were  sold  at  auction  for  $38,865,  on  a  credit  of  one.  two, 
and  three  years.  The  remaining  four  blocks  are  now  valued  at  $600,000.  The 
value  of  that  portion  which  was  sold  is  now  estimated  at  about  $10,000,000. 

The  first  public  school  in  Chicago  was  taught  in  1834,  thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  west  side  of  Clark  street,  between  Lake  and 
Randolph.  The  teacher  was  Miss  Eliza  Chappel,  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Porter,  who  is  well  known  in  this  city. 

In  1839,  a  special  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  relation  to  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Chicago,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  school 
system. 

The  first  Board  of  School  Inspectors  under  the  new  organization  was  com- 
posed of  William  Jones,  J.  Y.  Scammon,  I,  N.  Arnold,  N.  H.  Bolles,  John  Gray, 
J.  H  Scott,  and  Hiram  Huguenin.  The  first  meeting  of  this  Board  was  held 
in  November,  1840,  and  William  Jones  was  elected  Chairman.  It  is  at  thia 
date  that  the  written  records  of  the  public  schools  commence. 

In  1844,  the  first  public  school-house  was  erected,  on  Mfulison  street,  between 
State  and  Dearborn.  It  was  regarded  by  many  as  altogether  too  large  and  ex- 
pensive, and  the  Mayor  elected  the  following  year,  recommended  in  bds  inaaga- 
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tdl  addreRS,  that  the  CouDcil  should  either  sell  the  house  or  convert  it  into  an 
Insane  Asylum.     This  is  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Dearborn  school 

In  1 854,  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  was  created,  and  Mr. 
John  C.  Dore  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  improvements  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dore  were  thorough  and  extensive,  and  their  salutary  influence  will 
long  be  felt  in  the  schools. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  present  position,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1856,  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  was  47.  At  the 
present  time  the  number  is  223,  an  increase  of  more  than  400  per  cent.  In 
June,  1866,  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools  was  2,785.  In 
June,  of  the  present  year  the  number  was  12,653,  being  an  increase  of  over 
350  per  cent. 

The  Chicago  High  School  was  organized  soon  after  I  came  to  the  city,  and 
its  history  to  the  present  time  has  been  a  record  of  continued  success.  Freed 
from  the  trammels  of  prejudice  that  exists  in  many  older  cities,  it  was  organ- 
ized as  a  school  for  both  sexes,  and  time  has  fully  demonstrated  that  for 
Chicago,  at  least,  this  organization  is  w  sest  and  best. 

llie  marked  success  of  the  Normal  Department  is  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion, and  I  can  not  too  strongly  commend  this  branch  of  our  system,  to  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Principal  of  the  High  School 
The  training  received  in  this  department  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
our  own  schools,  and  most  of  the  graduates  are  now  numbered  among  the  best 
teachers  of  the  city. 

There  is  another  department  of  our  system  to  which  I  turn  with  peculiar 
pleasure.  The  largest  portion  of  my  time  has  been  given  to  the  Primary 
Schools.  The  improvements  in  primary  instruction  that  have  been  made  in 
this  country  during  the  last  eight  years  have  been  grater  than  during  the  pre- 
vious fifty  years,  and  I  trust  we  have  not  been  behind  our  contemporaries  in 
this  respect. 

In  looking  at  the  diflferent  branches  of  our  system,  the  High  School,  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  the  Primary  Schools,  I  do  not  know  which  should  now 
be  regarded  as  the  most  successful.  All  the  parts  are  working  harmoniously 
together,  and  mutually  aiding  each  other.  There  are  many  things  yet  to  be 
done ;  many  improvements  yet  to  be  made.  If  I  had  remained  in  the  schools  an- 
other year,  there  are  two  objects  on  which  my  heart  was  specially  set,  as  ends 
for  which  I  should  labor  with  all  the  energy  that  I  could  bring  to  bear  upon 
them.  The  first  of  these  objects  relates  to  the  discipfine  of  the  schools.  1  be- 
lieve our  schools  are  as  well  disciplined  as  those  of  any  other  city.  The  disci- 
pline  is  as  mild,  as  kindly,  as  effective.  But  I  believe  the  element  of  self-dis- 
dpline  in  our  own  schools,  and  in  all  schools,  may  yet  bo  multiplied  four-fold, 
and  I  more  than  believe  that  this  increase  of  self-discipline  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  will  form  an  element  of  untold  power  in  forming  ihe  habits  and  charac- 
ter of  those  who  are  soon  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  country.  The  teacher 
who  has  the  power  of  cultivating  in  his  pupils  the  habit  of  self-discipline  is 
worth  two  salaries  to  any  school  board;  and  no  one  can  estimate  the  different 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  child,  between  growing  up  with  the  habit  of 
self-control,  and  growing  up  with  the  habit  of  dependmg  upon  the  pressure  of 
outward  restraint  for  the  daily  regulation  of  his  conduct  The  teacher  who 
does  not  now  possess  this  power  can  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  cultivate  it. 
Fellow-teachers,  if  there  is  any  one  sentiment  which  I  would  like  to  impress 
upon  your  minds  more  strongly  than  any  other,  as  I  take  my  leave  of  you  and 
of  the  schools,  it  is  this :  that  all  school  discipline  which  does  not  have  for  its 
ultimate  object,  self-discipline  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  is  a  failure.  The  sec- 
ond object  to  which  I  refer,  relates  to  the  use  of  our  mother  tongue.  Great  im- 
provements have  already  been  made  in  our  own  schools,  and  im  other  schools, 
in  the  study  of  English  Grammar ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
greater  improvements  are  yet  to  be  made  in  this  branch  of  instruction  than  in 
any  other.  English  Grammar  professes  to  teach  the  art  of  speaking  and  wri- 
ting the  English  language  correctly ;  and  yet  it  is  manifest  to  every  observer 
thai  Bngiir.h  Grammar  aa  it  is  now  generally  taught,  does  not  impart  to  the 
pupils,  one  twentieth  part  of  the  power  which  they  actually  acquired  in  the  use 
of  the  Enghsh  language.  The  time  will  never  come  when  parsing  and  analysis 
will  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  time  will  surely  come  when  instruction  in  the 
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art  of  speaking  will  consist  mainly  in  lessons  which  embrace  actual  speaking ; 
in  exercises  designed  to  cultivate  the  art  of  conversation,  of  narration,  and 
other  forms  of  speech,  by  constant  and  careful  practice  in  the  use  of  these 
forms ;  when  parsing  and  analysis  will  Und  their  appropriate  place  as  collateral 
aids  in  connection  with  the  daily  living  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  English 
tongue.  I  have  not  time  here  to  follow  this  subject  out  into  details,  but  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  teachers 
who  have  given  special  thought  to  the  matter,  agree  with  me  in  tlie  views 
which  I  have  advanced,  and  I  believe  that  the  improvements  in  this  direction 
which  have  already  been  commenced  will  be  continued  and  increased,  till  one 
half  of  the  time  which  is  now  consumed  in  the  study  of  English  Grammar  will 
furnish  twice  the  fruit  which  we  now  reap. 

No  portion  of  ray  life  has  been  happier  than  that  which  I  have  spent  in  the 
schools  of  Chicago.  I  do  not  remember  an  instance  in  which  I  have  recom- 
mended a  measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  that  has  not  received  the 
full  and  ready  support  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  teachers.  When  I  desired  to  elaborate  a  graded  course  of  study  for  the 
schools,  the  teachers  with  one  accord  gave  me  their  aid  in  its  preparation  ;  the 
Board  of  Education  adopted  it  without  a  discussion ;  and  again  the  teachers, 
with  labors  materially  increased,  gave  their  hearty  cooperation  in  making  it  a 
success.  The  cordiality  with  which  my  visits  to  the  schools  have  ever  been 
welcomed,  will  find  an  abiding  place  among  the  sweetest  memories  of  my  life. 
A  thousand  tokens  of  kindness  and  of  confidence  have  lightened  my  labors  and 
gladdened  my  heart  from  the  day  on  which  I  entered  the  schools  till  the  pres- 
ent time ;  and  for  all  of  them,  I  desire  to  return  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  to  the  teachers,  my  sincerest  thanks. 

I  have  never  known  a  more  competent,  and  laborious,  and  successful  body 
of  teachers  than  that  which  I  meet  to-day,  in  these  intimate  and  endearing  re- 
lations for  the  last  time.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are  also 
appreciated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  I  am  confident  they  will  soon  aflford 
you  substantial  evidence  that  they  do  not  intend  to  leave  your  services  un- 
rewarded. 

The  change  I  am  about  to  make  is  by  far  the  greatest  change  of  my  life.  It 
is  a  deliberate,  long  considered,  and  final  decision ;  and  I  can  not  but.recognize 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  presenting  so  favorable  an  opening,  just  at  the  f^me 
it  was  no  longer  safe  for  me  to  continue  the  labors  and  cares  of  my  present 
oflBce.  With  the  urgent  demands  of  health  that  I  should  leave  these  duties, 
and  an  attractive  field  of  labor  inviting  in  another  direction,  I  could  not  hesitate. 

If  my  purpose  had  been  only  half  formed,  the  kind  offer  of  a  six  months* 
vacation,  with  a  continuance  of  salary,  might  have  incHned  me  to  resume  these 
pleasing  labors.  I  may  also  mention  here  that  I  have  an  old  school-mate  and 
friend  in  Boston,  who  long  years  ago  kindly  commended  me  for  choosing  the 
educational  field,  but  himself  persistently  turned  to  commercial  pursuits.  As 
time  passed  on,  I  still  continued  to  receive  his  commendation  and  encourage- 
ment, but  he  has  always  managed  somehow  to  live  in  a  large  house,  while  I 
lived  in  a  small  one.  Again,  we  both  felt  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  old  world. 
He  had  the  means  of  (gratifying  his  desire,  and  spent  a  year  amid  the  classic 
and  hallowed  associations  of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Egypt^  and  the  Holy 
Land,  while  I  was  compelled  to  remain  at  home.  And  now,  suagularly  enough, 
just  at  the  time  when  I  have  this  generous  offer  of  six  months'  rest,  my  good 
friend  Hardy,  of  Boston,  sends  me  an  invitation  to  take  a  free  passage  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  one  of  his  ships.  The  offer  is  a  tempting  one ;  the  two  to- 
gether are  very  tempting.  But  I  can  not  be  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  path  of 
duty. 

My  educational  life  has  already  covered  a  period  nearly  equal  to  the  average 

life  of  man,  and  I  must  now  lay  it  down,  and  turn  to  pursuits  widely  different, 

but  I  trust  not  wholly  uncongenial.     And  now,  honored  gentlemen  of  the 

Board  of  Education,  and  dear  fellow-teachers,  as  co-laborers  we  part.      May 

every  blesssing  attend  you  in  your  continued  efforts  to  elevate  and  improve  the 

public  schools,  and  a  generation  of  children  be  made  wiser  and  better  by  youp 

self-sacrificing  labors. 

**  Farawell !  a  word  that  mtiit  be  and  hath  betn, 
A  sound  that  makei  ut  linger— yet  farawdl!" 
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The  meeting  of  the  Board  was  now  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Taft  left  the  Chair 
which  was  taken  by  J.  J.  Noble,  Principal  of  the  Haven  School.  A  meeting 
of  the  teachers  was  organized,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  submitted  the  following,  signed  by  S.  H.  White,  J.  R. 
Dewey,  Jennie  E.  McLaren,  M.  Louise  Wilson,  and  Mary  Noble.  They  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  Mr.  William  H.  Wells,  Supermtendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
this  city,  has  resigned  the  position  which  he  has  so  long  successfully  filled, 

Thtrtfore^  Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  in  .said  schools,  deeply  regret  such 
action  on  his  part,  especially  as  it  was  made  necessary  by  a  proper  regard  to 
his  health,  now  impaired  by  close  iippliciition  to  his  arduous  duties. 

Rtuiolvtd,  That  in  his  resignation  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city  have  lost  the 
services  of  one  to  whose  untiring  labors  in  promoting  tlieir  interests  they  are 
largely  indebted  for  their  past  successes  and  present  prosperous  condition ;  and 
that  the  cause  of  popular  education  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  success- 
ful laborers  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 

Br^solved,  That  his  uniform  kindness  and  encouragement  have  coniributed 
very  greatly  to  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  success  of  the  teachers  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools ;  that  his  many  very  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have  won 
for  him  an  atlectionate  regard,  and  that  his  devotion  and  zeal  in  the  duties  of 
his  office  furnish  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all. 

Rt.'iolved,  That  our  kind  remembrances  and  best  wishes  attend  Mr.  Wells  in 
his  new  vocation. 

Mr.  George  Howland,  Principal  of  the  Higli  School,  then  rose  and  advanced 
in  front  of  Mr.  Wells.  He  bore  in  his  hand  a  magnificent  gold  watch — valued 
at  $400 — tinished  in  the  highest  style  of  art  Mr.  Howland  addressed  the  re- 
tiring Superintendent  as  follows: 

Mr.  Superintendent : — The  resolutions  that  have  just  been  read  and  adopted 
seem  to  require  one  thing  more,  and  the  pleasing  duty  has  been  assigned  to  me, 
in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  Chicago,  of  presenting  to  you,  sir,  a  visible  token 
of  the  esteem  and  kind  regard  which  they  express. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  position  which  you  have  so  long  honored,  you  are 
happy  in  leaving  behind  you,  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools  of  our 
city,  a  living  witness  of  the  faithfulness  and  success  of  your  labors,  and  we 
wish  you  to  take  with  you  to  your  new  vocation,  something  to  remind  you  of 
the  appreciation  with  which  you  have  been  received  by  us,  who  have  aided  you 
in  giving  them  efficiency.  By  your  enlightened  and  comprehensive  views,  you, 
sir,  have  won  golden  opinions  from  all  true  friends  of  popular  education,  and  it 
seems  but  fitting  that  these  opinions  should  be  reflected  in  our  gift.  The  wel- 
fare of  our  schools  has  long  lain  near  your  heart,  and  there,  too,  we  wish  the 
remembrance  of  us  to  be  borne.  We  have  had  our  times  subjected  to  your 
control,  and  been  under  your  careful  care  and  supervision,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
sweet  revenge,  perhaps,  we  have  desired  to  have  the  tables  turned,  and  see 
how  you  would  like  to  have  your  time  directed  by  us,  and  with  what  spirit  you 
would  bear  our  watch ;  and  be  assured,  sir,  that  as  often  as  it  shall  tell  you  of 
us,  it  will  tell  also  of  many  a  heart  among  the  donors  which  will  ever  beat  no 
le^!s  true  than  itself  with  respect  and  esteem  for  you. 

The  recipient  made  the  following  reply  in  acknowledgement  of  the  literary 
and  horological  testimonials  presented : 

Emotion  does  not  always  find  relief  in  utterance.  I  have  no  language  to 
express  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  these  kind  expressions  of  confidence  and  es- 
teem, and  for  this  munificent  token  of  sympathy  and  affection.  I  have  not 
been  in  constant  communion  with  you  during  the  last  eight  years,  without 
making  this  parting  hour  one  of  intense  feeling — the  strongest  of  which  my 
nature  is  capable. 

There  are  times  when  I  love  to  wander  back  to  childhood's  hours,  and  live 
over  again  those  early  days,  when  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  life  had 
not  taught  me  the  lessons  of  sadness  which  I  have  since  learned.     There  are 
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times  when,  starting  firom  those  bright  and  halcyon  diys,  I  love  to  roam  along 
the  pathway  of  life,  culling  only  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers,  and  binding 
them  in  one  rich  garland  of  delighted  existence.  If  my  life  is  spared,  and  I 
may  hope  in  years  to  come  to  enjoy  a  retrospective  view  of  all  that  is  bright 
and  attractive  in  the  past,  then  will  this  faithful  monitor,  while  it  measures  the 
moments  as  they  glide  swiftly  by,  tell  also  of  the  many  happy  hours  we 
have  spent  together;  and  then  will  the  sweet  savor  of  these  pleasant  memories 
shed  its  choicest  perfumes  all  around. 

For  all  these  manifestations  of  kind  regard,  may  you  receive  a  rich  reward  m 
your  own  hearts ;  and  may  your  future  lives  be  as  peaceful  and  happy  as  they 
are  useful  and  honored. 

This  terminated  the  formal  exercises ;  even  more  affecting  scenes  followed. 
The  members  of  the  Board,  teachers,  and  other  friends  assembled  around  Mr. 
Wells  and  took  their  leave  of  him.  It  was  an  occasion  which  will  be  borne  on 
the  memories  of  all  present,  through  many  years  of  future  labor. 


SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston  (J.  D.  Philbrick)  in  his 
Semi-annual  Report  for  March,  1 864,  remarks : 

Attendance  is  one  of  the  prime  elements  in  determining  the  merit  of  a  school 
or  of  a  system  of  schools,  and  is  therefore  a  subject  which  should  ever  be  kept 
prominent  in  our  school  reports.  The  two  most  important  items  of  information 
in  respect  to  attendance  are,  first,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 
the  schools  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  pupils  of  the  legal  school 
age ;  and,  secondly,  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  as  compared  with 
the  number  belonging. 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance,  as  at  present  reported,  is  radically  defective,  and 
is  calculated  to  do  injustice  to  the  teachers,  while  it  does  not  afford  reliable  data 
for  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  merit  of  the  different  schools.  The 
defect  is  occasioned  by  want  of  uniformity  in  respect  to  the  practice  of  discharg- 
ing pupils.  No  rules  on  this  subject  having  been  prescribed  by  the  Board,  each 
teacher  is  left  to  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to  it. 

The  following  rules,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  have  been  approved 
by  the  most  prominent  school  officers  in  the  country : 

RULES  BELATINO  TO  SCHOOL   MEM6EB8HIP. 

1.  Whenever  a  teacher  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  pupil  has  left  school 
without  the  intention  of  retummg,  such  pupil's  name  shall  forthwith  be  struck 
from  the  rolls ;  but  any  absences  recorded  against  the  name  of  the  pupil  before 
the  teacher  receives  this  notice,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  in  making  up 
the  attendance  averages,  such  absences  shall  be  regarded  the  same  as  any  other 
absences. 

2.  When  a  pupil  is  suspended  ftom  school  by  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
School  Board,  whether  for  absence  or  for  any  other  cause,  his  name  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  rolls. 

3.  When  a  pupil  is  absent  from  school  more  than  five  consecutive  school 
days,  for  sickness  or  for  any  other  cause,  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the 
roll  at  the  end  of  the  five  days,  and  the  absences  shall  in  all  cases  be  recorded 
while  the  name  remains  on  the  roll ;  but  this  rule  shall  not  operate  to  prevent 
the  suspension  of  a  pupil  under  Rule  2,  for  a  less  number  of  absences,  in  which 
case  his  name  will  of  course  be  stricken  from  the  roll. 

4.  For  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  foregoing  Rules,  any  pupil  shall 
be  considered  absent  whose  attendance  at  school  shall  not  continue  for  at  least 
one-half  of  the  regular  school  session  of  the  half-day. 

5.  In  noting  the  absences  of  pupils,  the  short  vacations  of  Fall,  Winter, 
and  Spring  shall  be  disregarded,  and  pupils  who  are  not  present  on  the  first 
half-day  of  a  term  after  either  of  these  vacations  shall  be  marked  as  absent^ 
the  same  as  if  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  the  only  intervening  days. 
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(.''iKMiiiiirhnin,  R  .  nn<I  .Noriinl  Sfh<K»l»,  723. 

Kil.tor  of  the  *  Kihu-iilor."  72:J. 

Lecture  mi  Nornml  S'hooN,  723. 
C.'iirtin.  A.  <;.,  on  Normal  Schools,  724. 
Cnvior.  on  Schoul  Initpertion,  684. 

Re|i<!ioiiB  In^triK'tion,  (SIM. 

Prininry  Schools  of  Holland,  G94. 

Dnnjjers  nf  the  Tencher,  291. 

DniiifH,  Priif ,  nml  the  Wise.  Teachers'  Assoc.,  387. 

Diiriiiotnilt,  fivntnnsiiim  nt.  4li). 

Renl  ami  Trndix  Schools,  42j. 

Female  Hi«h  Schnol,  42H. 

Orphan  .Xxylum.  &c.,  42H. 
Daven|i<irl,  D  ,  ami  the  College  of  Teachers.  747. 
J)n\iii«4>n,  R..  ami  the  ('oll«'::e  of  Teaeher*.  747. 
IN?  .Miinii.  .\.  VV.,  and  the  R.  l^lnml  Inntitiite,  5ti7. 
I>eicon»»'">»*«.  Sj'hool  for,  at  Ke'Tr^werth.  23t?. 
Ileiif  and  Dnmh  Institution,  in  Denmark,  ti2.'». 

Hc^m;  l)arm«t:idt,  429.     Ifidlnnd,  661. 

Rendiiis  from  the  Lip)",  ui  (lermnn  School",  223. 
Dehate  in  the  Dutch  (.'hamlier*,  on  SchtniU,  (>4j,  715. 
I)ezr«>eH  nt  Cumhridgc,  iii  Milton's  Time,  172. 

In  II  .Ihind.  6.'i4. 

Value  of  a  Doctorate.  fi.'Wi. 
DeninHrk.  Outline  of  SchiMiI  Sv*tem,  625. 
DcnomMiiitional  'I'eiichiii:»  in  School*.  7Hi 
iVpcartfls,  opinion  of  J**!t«iit  School*.  47.'>. 
D'Kwen.  Sir  HmiomN,  at  Cnmhndffe  Univ'y,  108,  178. 
I>«»wfy.  Prof.,  and  tlie  .Americnn   Lycoiiin,  5-12. 
Dialectics,  Ar'sitolle's  EMtimnte  of,  146. 

Li»cke.  on  I.'tility  of.  :W6. 

In  Alternation  with  Mathematics  at  Cambridfre,  179. 

Of  Rarnnv  179. 
Dillinirham.  J.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  747. 
Diiiter.  Ou^tnvns  F.,  2:t8. 
Discipline  atCamhridffe,  in  Milton's  time,  170. 

In  the  Jesuit  ScIhmiN,  473. 

SchooN  of  lle<He- Darmstadt.  410.  422. 

VV.  WoiMlhridye,  Cinle  of.  tor  SchooU,  397. 

0-vmna!«iiim«  of  HesNe-DHrmslndt,  422. 

Normal  HcImmiIs.  in  Prnwia,  202,  211. 
DiscuMion  in  SchooU,  for  Improv.  in  Lang.,  360. 
Dockyard  School*,  in  England.  OS-k 
Dodffe,  (;   S..  and  the  VVnc.  Teachen'  .Amoc,  385. 

(Irfiitor  of  Wixc.  Eiiucational  Journal.  3>^. 
Po«iee,  N..  and  the  American  Lyceum,  550. 
Dorian  Race  and  ('iisroms.  611. 
Dow.  J.  .M.  IL.  and  the  R.  Island  Institute.  589. 
Drake,  I).,  and  the  Colleee  of  Teachers,  747-. 
Dramatic  Representations  in  the  Jesuit  Schools,  474. 
Drawinj^,  Aristotle's  Estiniate  of,  146. 

liocke,  on  the  Utility  of,  310. 
Duer,  VV.  A.,  Author  of  Text-hook  on  Juritpnid.,  544. 
Dumont,  J.  L.,  and  the  Collefe  of  Tecchera,  747. 
Duolap,  W.,  and  Um  Aroerioan  Lyeaum,  548. 


Dwiffhi.  T..  Jr ,  Notice  of,  .'i.W. 
American  Lyceum,  ."M^,  .'V49,  5.'>1. 
Resolutions  on  needed  Educ.  Movements,  551. 

Early  Rising  210. 

tVkxtein,  F.,  and  Collepe  of  Teachers,  747. 

F^lciilioro  State  .Normal  Scliotd.  726. 

Education— The  Pow«>r»  to  lie  tklucated— T.  Hill,  81 

Bn*ea  of  n  True  System.  W. 

Objects  and  Subjects  of,  f2. 

Order  of— Ari^U.tle,  141. 

Moral  and  lntell«ctiiiil,  .-\ri<toile.  142,  144. 

The  Pridilcm  ut— J.  .M.  (ire^rory,  431. 

Recent  Movements  and  Improvements  in.  58. 

And  Religion.  716. 

CompuUory,  71H, 

See  Female,  Home,  Physical,  Reliffion*,  ii.r. 
i-Itliiciition,  Popular,  iSleiiHiiren  for  Advancement  of, 59. 

Necc«»ary  to  the  .*^tiite — .Vrisfotle.  I'M*,  140. 

The  Ritflit  and  Dntv  of  the  Stnie- Mucauluy,  403. 

Adam  Smith.  403.  '  Cnrlyle,  4(M). 
Education  Society  of  Florida.  .'»3^. 
Educational  Views  of  .Aristotle,  131. 

RahHai*.  147,  149. 

Sytrm  of  the  Jc-tnti.  4.W,  474. 

I)«*partnieiit.  at  VVaoliiii:!ton.  19. 

Statmtica,  iNational  .Asciicy  for  Collecting,  27,  3L 

(Convent ions.     See  Conventions. 
Educational  Society,  American,  367. 

Of  Uirtton  and  Vicinity,  371, 

Of  the  Prt-bVterian  Church.  372,  379. 

Northern  Ra'pti»t,  :^0. 
Educator,  The— .An  Educational  PeriiMlical,  723. 
E«l wards.  J.  M.,  and  the  Colle-e  i)f  Teachers,  747. 
Edwards,  J.  T.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  590. 
Edward*.  R.,  and  the  National  Teach.  Asaoc.,  29. 

Wisconsin  Teachers'  .AKsociatitm.  389. 
EelU.  S.,  and  the  Collejre  of  Teachers.  747. 
EislelxMi,  Normal  Schocd  for  Primary  Teachers,  218. 
Elliott,  E.  .\.,  and  the  C.dloi'e  of  Teachers,  747. 
Elliott,  S.,  <m  the  Study  of  .Natural  Science.  518. 
Emerion,  (i.  B.,  and  the  .Niit.  Tench.  As-»oc.,  42. 
Einerion,  J.,  and  the  VVi-'C  Teach.  ,A*»oc.,  Jfe<5,  389. 
Emulation,  in  Spartan  Education,  614. 

The  Schools  of  the  Ji'>uit%  470. 
England.  .Military  Sy«teiii.  523. 

Military  Education.  52.'i. 

Refornix  in   IK>6.  rUM). 

School  at  VVo^.lwich.  113,  .Vi^,  531. 
"        *•  Sandhurfct,  527.  ."):«. 
•*   .AddiiM-omhe.  .ViH.  .'kW. 

Council  of  Military  l^liicalion,  533. 

Sy-tciii  of  Naval  ScIhmiIs,  627. 
Ent'li»h  Lanffiiaj.'e.  to  lie  StndnHl — Locke,  328. 

Ill  Socictv  and  the  School— .M.  II.  Buckham.  343. 

Prevalent  .Neglect  of.  Ii47. 

Element!*  of  a  jtimkI  Vm'.  of,  351. 

LindsN'y's  Encyclolexicon  of.  t^if^. 
Eno*.  J.  L.,  and  the  National  Teach.  Amoc,  19.  21. 
EM*id)a,  J.,  and  the  National  IVachers'  .AsiKic.,  25. 
Espy.  J.  P..  and  the  .American  Lyceum,  552. 
Etiiics,  Locke  on  Teaching,  325. 
Examination.*,  of  Otliciul  Ca|iacity,  in  Darmstadt, 433L 

By  one  |)erM>n,  t)55. 

Sre  Coni|»etitive. 

•Sec  Teachers,  Examination  of. 
Excellent.  The— School  Ship  for  Gunn.  Practice,  SSft 

Family,  Position  of.  in  SiMirta,  623. 

Farnu'm,  Caleb,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute.  572,  583. 

Famum,  Paul.  Notice  of  Death  and  Benefaction,  3L 

Fay.  C.  IL.  and  the  R.  Island  institute,  588. 

Feelings.  Traininf;  of  the.  8H. 

Female  Education — Aristotle,  140. 

In  SparU,  Ii23. 

Holland  650,  059. 

Hifh  School  for,  in  Hetie-Darmitadt,  4S8. 
Female  Education  Soc'y  of  Bottoo  and  Vioioity.  S7f 
Female  Teachers,  235.  S55 

In  Philadelphia,  727. 

Holland,  Om, 
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Female  TersrlioM.  X.iriu.  Silnml  fur,  in  Prussia.  ii35. 
Fencing,  Lock'*'!*  o|iiiiioi]  (if,  .'13.'>. 
Flosgiiiff,  iri  S|i:irifiii  Kiiiiciitiuii.  015 

ifre  <'or|i«rfil  Piini^iiniPtit. 
Florida  Kiiurnlion  SH'i«'»v.  538. 
F<K)te.  J.  P..  mill  Hm'  Colliftc  of  Teachers,  747. 
Ford,  J.,  Memoir,  3uri. 

VViacoiisii)  Tenclicrs'  AsMicintion,  3HH.  389. 
Form,  1jCMii(i»  on,  i»7. 

Forvhcy,  ('.  C.  ni)d  the  College  of  Tenrhen,  747. 
Frazer.  ('.,  and  the  Aiii»'ri<»nii  Lyrciitii,  545. 
Free  Arudrmv,  New  York  City,' 7jA). 

Plans  of  Miiildinc.  ^K). 
Free  (N>iii|M-titioii,  (iood  School  not  auiired  by.  405. 
Frelingliuvson,  T.,  and  the  American  Ijyceum,  542. 
French.  Locke  on  Teachinjr.  3n. 

Gammell.  VV.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute.  .'304,  5t^'2. 
Gamwell.  A.  .A.,  and  the  IL  Inland  Institute,  589. 
Ciardenin^,  as  an  OccupHtion — Locke,  337. 
Gardner,  A  .  and  the  R.  Island  Institute.  r>K7. 
Garnett,  J.  \V..  and  the  .American  Lyr«urn,  ^M. 
Geo!;raphy,  a.»  Cultivating  the  Iniaginntion,  bti. 

Object  LoH^niis  III,  UH. 

Lo<*ke  j»n  Tcarhmp,  IW.!. 
Geometry.  Locke  on  the  Study  of,  3*24. 
GiesHeii,  (•\miinviiiin  at.  41il. 
Gill.  Dr..  .Milton's  Te.nher  iit  St.  Paul's.  ir>4. 
GirN'  Hish  School  at  PhilMdclphiu,  7:r>. 
Gwldard,  F.  ('..  and  the  ('..Hop.'  of  Tonchers,  747. 
Godefroi,  M.,  arid  the  Scho<d  Law  of  riolland,  716. 
GcHKlwin,  D..  and  the  U.  I>land  Institute,  5H0. 
Grailation  of  Srh<>oU,  2.Ki. 
Grammar,  .\ri!>totle'A  F^timate  of,  140. 

rtility  of— LjM'ke.  331. 

H«>w  far  nfo»'«iSHrv  to  correct  we  of  T<anpnape,  3.V. 
Grant,  K.  -A.,  and  the  National  Teachers'  As^toc,  30. 
Greek,  Lockt*  on  the  Slmly  of,  331. 

IntrcHlucHon  of.  in  Schools  of  Knpland,  IftG. 

The  (j\iiinri>iiimi  of  ll('s^•e-DarmMallt,  4'JO. 
Greene,  S.  S..  Nt>tice.  .'ilW.     Memoir.  000. 

Rhode  iHhind  Iny^titute,  !ii^X 
Greenwich  Hi  >{iital  SchooU.  037. 
Grt'irorv,  .L  M..  and  the  .National  Teachers'  Amoc.,  37. 

On  the  Prolikni  of  l->liication.  3^.).  431. 
Grirtith.  .A.  A.,  and  thu  \Vi:*c  Tonther'.'  Af^or.,  diTy. 
Grimkt^.  T.  S.,  nml  the  Aincricnn  l^vceum,  CA'i. 

On  the  Siud\  of  th.'  Chis'-ics.  74-J. " 

The  liihic  ii«  a  ('hi.-vMook.  74'J. 
Gri^com.  John,  and  the  .Aincrirnn  Lvceum,  .'>42. 

The  .New  York  Dijrh  Sr hnol-.  Hin' 
Gr<M'ii,  Prin»ti>rer  Ymi.  ami  llidhmd  Schools,  043,715. 
Gr<»eniM>i,  and  Pnlihc  Schools  in  IJolland.  tV44. 
Gunner>'.  lo-trnction  on  the  "  Rritannia,"  02U. 
GymnaviuiiiN  in  Holland,  419. 
GymnasticM.  ."^i-hool,  1)3. 

In  SparUi,  t][< 

Ser  Ph\!.i.iil  ("ullure. 
Guyot,  A.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  585. 

Hagar,  D.  R..  and  Nat.  Teachers*  Am.»c.,  21,  25,  2©. 
Hahn.  .Merits  of  the  Jesuit  School*.  470. 
Haines,  T.,  on  Ni»rmMl  Schools.  7'J4. 
Hall.  J.  W.,  and  the  Colleffe  of  Tencher*.  747. 
Mallam.  «»n  the  J«suit  S\>tem  of  Kdiicntion,  470. 
Ilamersley.  J.  A.,  and  the  .American  Ly<-eiim,  ,')52. 
Ilamline,  L.  L  ,  and  the  (.'ollepe  of  Teachers,  747. 
Hand,  D.,  rind  the  Cnllepe  of  Tenrhers,  737. 
Happiness,  Aristotle's  Yiew  of,  133. 
Harlmr  SchouW  in  Knsland.  i>35. 
Harlem.  Pnmarv  Normnl  School  at,  501. 
Harney,  J.  H  .  and  the  CoMeee  of  Teachers,  747. 
Harrinon,  It.,  and  the  R.  f^lnrul  Institute.  .'»K9. 
Harrison,  J.  P.,  and  the  College  of  Teai  hers,  747. 
Hartford  Public  Hi<rb  Schotd,  Origin.  203. 
Hasnall,  G.  IL,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers'  Aswir...  389. 
Heenan.  J.  .A.,  and  the  College  of  Teacher*,  747. 
Hentz,  C.  L.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  747. 

Anthor  of  School  Books,  75.^. 
Herxogenrath,  Seminary  at.  659. 
He«eCas«el,  Relattoni'uf  Teachers,  686. 


IIc-M-niirinfitndt,  Public  Instruction,  409. 
History  and  Statistics,  4(i9. 
Pninury  or  Common  Schools,  411. 
lli»tJrv.  411.     Statistics.  414. 
S(;hool  lj^j!i>lation  auit  Adniiniatration,  411,  415w 
Teacliers  and  their  Training,  410. 
Classical  Schools.  419. 

History  and  Statistics,  419. 
Internal  .Arrancenient.  420.    Teachers,  424. 
Renl  and  Trndci  Schools,  42.5. 
Higher  Female  Eilucntiim.  428. 
Orphan  Asylums.  Rcsrue  Institutions,  ice,  428. 
Ilickok,  H.  C.  and  the  Wi^c.  Teacher^'  Assoc,  388. 
lli(•k^on,  NY.  E..  on  Dutch  Schools.  ri^i4. 
Hieronvmians,  Scboolt  of  the,  478,  497. 
Hill,  Dr.  Thomas  and  the  Nut.  Tcarh.  As»oc,  38,  594 

On  the  Powers  to  l>e  Kdmated,  40,  81. 
History,  I^^eke  on  the  Study  «»f,  325. 

As  a  nieaii*>  of  Iniproveiuent  in  Language,  301. 
Ho<lses.  L.,  and  tlie  VYi*c.  Teachers'  .A*''OC.,  384. 
Hoihrook,  Josiuh.  Noiirt*  of.  .W. 

The  .Amerii-an  Lveenin.  5;i5.  541.  549.  551. 
Holland,  Mililiiry  Sylt-m  and  Kducatmn.  241. 
Sysffui  of  Public  Ini-trurtion,  495.  04L 
Ilu-torv,  Territory  and  Statistie*,  494.  fv49.  687. 
Historical  Development  of  K<lucatiun,  496. 
Primary  ScIh.oN,  (Ml. 

Rel'gious  Keiuent  in,  rK42,  f»45. 
Constitiitn.nal  I»rovi>»ioii  <»f  1848,  714.  ^ 

Liberty  of  Instruction,  043,  714. 
rvbiite  in  Chambers,  in  1857,  (345 
Ix'jrislatiim  of  18.'>7,  (VIO, 
Non-attendance,  045.  048,  713. 
ClussiOcation  of  SchodU,  (i40. 
Local  Authl^ritle^.  t?47. 
Ins|><>rtion  of  Sfbool!',  (i87,  690. 
Tench.'rs.  (At*.  iuA). 

Normnl  Sch«  oN  and  Teachers'  Conferencei,  648. 
Salnri'"*  and  Kncour»igement  of  Teachers,  648|  650 
Statistic.-  of  Priimiry  Schools,  049,  719. 
Support  of  Schools.  ()50. 
Cour-^e  and  Method  of  Instruction,  051,  052. 
Tcaehern'  Ceriitic«t»'>  and  Ponsii>ns,  051,  O.V),  658 
ReltiDont  of  Public  and  Private  Schools,  053. 
Testimony  to  the  Value  of.  f»84. 
Private  Kufirdii  nr  and  Day  School*,  (549,  620. 
Infant  SehooN,  ()49. 

Sunday.  Mechanics'  and  Repetition  Schools,  G50 
Public  Singing  Schools.  OoU. 
Secondary  School*.  (i54,  ti58. 

Lntiii  Schools.  Ii.'i4,  (358.     Atheneums,  (i^,  663. 
I'liiveryitie-,  O.VI. 
Lnu  of  18 1. 'i.  t'Arl. 
S|>ecial  Sehools.  (iOL 
Schoo's  of  Limber::  and  Luxemburg.  004. 
Ilollv,  N..  and  the  C«dlege  of  Teachers.  747 
Holme-,  D.  D.,  and  the  \Yi.iC.  Teachers'  A>-*oc..  385. 
Home  Kdiirtiiion  of  Milton.  100. 
Hnppin,  \Y.  \Y.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  .'>85. 
Hopwnod.  \Y..  and  the  College  of  Teachers  747. 
Howard.  R.,  and  the  C«»llege  of  Teachers,  747. 
H(»vve.  S.  (•.,  and  the  Anicrican  Lyceum,  oHO. 
Hoyt.  J.  \V..  and  the  .National  Teachers'  Assoc.,  29. 

Wj-icou'in  Teacher**  A»M»cialion.  rt87. 
Ho>t.  J.  \Y..  .Mr«.,  and  the  AYi«r.  Teach.  Assoc.,  388. 
Hughes,  r.  \Y.,  on  N«»rmal  School,  724. 
Huntington.  F.  D ,  and  the  R.  Island  hflitute,  585. 
HiMitoon,  IL,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  747. 

Iceland,  K^diication  in,  026. 

I:riM»rance.  Former,  of  Teachers  in  Prussia.  237. 

Illustrations  of  School  Architect.,  488,  49U,  492,  780 

Imacmation    Kdiication  of,  87. 

Infant  Scho<df  in  Holland,  648. 

Infanticiije  in  Sparta,  613. 

Ins|iection  of  Schools,  in  Hesse  DarmiUdt,  413. 

rk>nniark.  020. 

Holland,  f>84,  087.  090. 
luftfiectoi-Geticral  of  ScHloIs,  6bU. 
Instruction,  Compubory  and  Grntuitotu,  646L 
Interlinear  Method  of  Teaching  Languafea,  31SL 
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Intermediate  Sch«>o1«  in  fToIIand.  (HS^ 
iDternnI  Order.  School  Code  fur.  "XS. 
Of  Sch(H)U  ID  Holland.  671.  &f2. 

James.  K..  and  the  Aiiieriran  Lyceum,  545. 
Je^iiita  and  their  SrhtHiU.  •t.'VS. 

History  of  the  t^rder.  455 

Internal  Orcaoi/Ation  of  the  Society,  458. 

Educaiinnal  I(i^ttt>i:iuus.  40:2. 

How  #iip|  ortetl,  4(i3. 

Tearhen.  45y,  4«i:J. 

OnluT  (if  Stud V.  4rr.».  4r.4. 

Reliffiom  Instriivtion.  MMt,  4C>7. 

Chararteri'tirs— I.imi*ati«»n  of  Studies,  468. 
Culltiro  of  the  Meruory.  401). 
AppeaN  to  Aintiii-on.  470. 

Ground  Priiicip|i>M — tUhir.  must  be  religious,  471. 
Inil'licil  Olieiiieni-e,  47*2. 

Disfi|iluio.  4TJ. 

Opiniun"  of  PrulMtant  Writer?.  474. 
'•         ••  Cntliolic-  Writers.  477. 

Compared  witli  tlie  SrhiioU  of  their  Times,  478. 

Meriu  and  mfert*.  48ii. 
JewM.  ill  the  l*iil)lii'  .<rhool!«,  in  Holland.  643.  716. 
John$on.  K.  C.  and  the  Wi*c.  Tench.  Asmk"..  387. 
Joiiiison.  S  ,  upon  .Mdtui'i  Sy»teiu  of  (Iduc,  186. 

Milford's"  ('rit;ri>m  n|oii.  189. 
Johnson.  W.  K..  and  the  .American  Lyceum,  543. 

On  .Vonniil  Si'lifK>U.  7*21. 
Juhnstiiii.  \V.,  a'lii  tlio  College  of  Teacliers,  747. 
Joinery,  a»  a;i  o^'fiipntion,  L«M'ke,  337. 
J«»ue*.  J.  H..  and  C«i||rjje  nf  Teachers,  747. 
Journal  of  the  Khixle  l'>lnnd  Institute,  565. 
Jiid^iueut,  Fitniltv  iif,  in  Sparta,  6'j!2. 
Junkin,  a.,  and  .Normal  Schools,  7'il. 

Kav,  J.,  WeisMTifel*  Normal  School,  2i26. 

S^ho<.Uof  Jlolatid.  iVSX 
Keairv,  Dr.,  and  tlie  .Xinerican  Lyceum,  542, 
Kellojiu,  R.  ()  .  and  Wise  Teachers'  A*«»c..  385. 
KeiKJa  I,  J.,  and  ilie  R.  I.  Iiist..  5H«.  587.588,  589,  590. 
Kilgore,  I).  Y..  an<l  the  Wmc  Teachers*  .\ssoc.,  386. 
Kindness  in  Tearliinsr.  Locke  on,  313. 
Kiiis«l>urv.  John.  .Notice,  59^. 

Rho<le  Island  fnMitute.  .'»6I.  5rt».  .W.!.  584.  SKi. 
Kinmont.  A.,  Founder  of  Coll.  of  Teach..  739.  744.  748. 
Kinney.  M.  I*.,  and  Wise.  Te.ichi'rs'  .A»»oc.,  3f<7. 
Kneeland.  J.,  and  the  National  Teach.  .X^soc.,  "JHh 
Kurateiner,  .\.,  and  the  Wise.  Teacb.  Assoc,  388. 

l.add,  J.  J..  Notice,  rm. 

Rhixlc  [siuiid  li  stiiute.  .')8(),  590. 
Lancaster.  J.,  in  Philndelnhia.  7*JI. 
Lancasierinn  S\>toin  in  Uenrnark,  696w 

Holland,  l>47.  (kV2. 
Lan^u.'U'e,  Oljjcrt  Ijf><ikons  in.  99. 

Cnltiviition  ot*.  in  Schools,  IIHK 

The  Entfli-h.  in  Socif ly  and  the  School,  34.3. 

The  r»«  of.  a  inrnMire  of  ('ulture,  343. 

A  Means  of  Power.  'MiV 

Prevalent  .Netrlect  of,  347. 

Eleiuoiitd  of  n  sood  Vne  of.  .351. 

Opportunitie!*  fir  School  Training,  3.'>9. 
Larkin.  F..  P..  inn)  the  Wi-^c.  Tcirh.  Amoc.,  387. 
Lastndie.  Pnniarv  .Nonnnl  ScIhh)-  at.  PJ'i. 
Latin.  Lo.keon  Vrojicr  Meth.  i.f  Tench.,  311,  318,  3vS. 

Themei  and  Verse*.  Inutility  <if— Locke.  318. 

Study  of.  in  .le*uil  Schools, 'Hm.  4«i9. 

The  (ivmnu'^iiMii!!  id'  Hesse- Darmstadt,  420. 

The  Sch.Hi.»  of  Hollnnd.  657,  658. 
Laveleye.  K.,  t>44,  715, 

Law,  Civil  and  F,ii<;li4h,  I^icke  on  Teacbinv.  33.'>. 
Learning,  Siibordinnte  lin|M)rtance  of~Lorke,  305. 

And  Kx|>erience.  Comiiarnt.  Value  of— Ascham,  58. 
Leavitt,  ().  S.,  and  College  of  Teacbert.  748. 
Leonard.  O.  L  ,  and  College  of  Teachera,  748. 
Legislation  for  Schools,  in  Connecticut,  963. 

EsUhlisbing  Teachers*  Institutes,  in  1847,  S88. 
'*  a  Normal  School,  274. 

Making  the  Princiiial  of  the  Nor.  Bohool,  8up.,  875. 

IlaMe-Darmstadt,  41L 


I^gi>latton  for  Schoo's.  in  Holland,  in  1806.  641,  66Sw 
Ijiw  of  1S57.  f4lV  701.  713. 
RegulHti.iii^  of  180it,  res|iectinc  Teachers,  608. 
Kxan!in.iti(>n  ofTeai'her*,  673. 
SchcHd  In^iiectori.  t>78. 
I^roy.  .\  ,  .Article  by,  t>41. 
Letter  Writing—  L(K*ke  uinin.  328. 
I.rf*wit.  Dio,  and  the  U.  Island  Institute.  586. 
1/ewi»,  John,  and  College  of  Teai-ln'r*.  7IH. 
I>e\viH.  S..  Coiiimon  S<>h«H>ls  lu  the  West,  743. 

College  of  TeaclH»n».  748. 
LilK'rty  of  Instruct  o'l  in  H-  Hand.  t»43,  714. 
Liniburg.  Duchv  of.  U*i9,  ft«»4. 

Ro>al  College  himI  Teachers*  Seminary,  659 

Herzt'genrath.  tU'il*. 
Lincoln.  II..  and  the  R    Is'and  Institute,  .V<8. 
Lind<ie\.  N.  L..  Kncvclnloxicon  of  F.iig.  Lnnf.,  006. 
Lips.  Rcad'iig  tVwr.i,  liv  Deaf  and  Duiiib,  223. 
I.<>cal  Scluxd   .Xiitho'itic^,  l>47. 
Locke.  John.  Thoughts  on  Fdnc.  continued,  305. 

Sulkordinnte  lni|-orinnre  of  lA^uriiing,  305. 

Tenrhing  to  Read.  3<C>. 

Children  iiaturnll>  tlili::cnt.  307. 

Teaching  to  Write— Drnwiiig — Short-hand,  310. 

French.  AU). 

True  .Meil.o.1  of  Teaching  Latin,  310.  322. 

A!>*i«tNnce  ari«l  Kind  'rrentnient  of  (^hild.,  313  314L 

I've  <'f  (irnininar,  3l(i. 

l'seles>ne">s  ot  L'ltin  Themes  and  Verses,  318. 

MenioriTer  Kcrilntioiis,  320. 

Study  of  (;r«vk.  :^^i. 

(leograph)  —  .\riihinetic — .\*tr(»nomy,  323,  3d4. 

(■eoiuetry— Chronology  and  I!i»tor>,  324,  325. 

Kthic«t — Cixil  and  Knglioh  I^w,  IW5. 

Rhetoric,  Logic  nnd  Style,  I^2ti. 

Nntiirnl  Phi!o<oph>— Spiritual  Instruction,  339. 

rtility  of  .MethiKl.  :hi:i. 

Dancing,  .Mi.^ic.  nnd  Fencing.  334. 

lUrnelit  of  a  .Mniuml  Traile.  3:tli. 

Painting— tiHrdening — Joinery,  337. 

Recr»'ntii«n.  337. 

KiH'pmg  .\ccounts  :08.     Travel.  340 
I^ck\%uo4i.  S.  T..  and  the  Wi»c.  Teach.  Anoo.,  38B. 
lx>i.'ic.     Sre  Dialectics. 
London  Sch«H)ls,  in  Milton's  time,  163. 

Naval  S(  hiK)l,  1.40. 
Iioouiis.  H..  nnd  the  .American  Lyceum,  547. 

College  id'Tciii'her>.  74H. 
I<ower  (Ninndii.  Journal  of  ]-^lucation,  398. 
Lowne.  W.  F.,  nnd  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
l^oyoln,  lgiintin.s  von,  Life  of,  455. 
Lii.temburg,  Archtliichy  «it'.  f»t>4. 

Sivoiidnrv  Instruction,  f»04. 
Lyceum.  Tlie  .\inerii-;in,  History  of,  535. 
Lyciirgiis,  Memoir  till. 

UegulHtions  re>|MTiing  F.dnriition,  612. 
Lynd,  S,  W.,  nnd  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

.Mc(;utrev,  W.  IL,  and  College  of  Tenchen,  748. 
McJilton.  J   N..  nnd  N.T.  A..2:i,25.'J9.3.3.  34.37,aM 
MeKee.  (*.  It.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  740,  748. 
McLean.  John,  **         "       ••  "  74H. 

McI^imI,  D.       *  ••  748. 

Mc. Muster,  H   D.,  **        ••  '•  748. 

McMntthews.  J.  1).,     "       "  "  748. 

.McMillan,  It.,  and  the  .Nnt.  Teach.  Assoc.,  25,  39,  33. 
Mc.Mvnn.  J.  (•.,  Portrait  niid  Memoir,  '.VM. 

Wise.  Tench.  A-o.'..  IWl.  :184.  :i85,  :i8tl,  388,  389. 

Editor  of  the  Wise.  J«nir.  of  Fdncntion,  385. 
Macuiilay — <ni  the  Stntc  and  Kducation,  403. 

Jesuit  S\-tem  of  Kducation.  475. 
Mnrciiltoch.  tf.  P.,  nnd  the  American  Lvceum,  545. 
Magolfin.  IL.  and  the  Wise.  Teachers*  Assoc.,  388. 
Maine.  School  Fund  and  C«im.  S<IiooIb,  in  1H46.  247. 
Mnn.  (Minriicter  nnd  IhMinv  of— .Arist.,  132,  133.  iSflL 
Manchester.  A.  J.,  and  the  iL  I.  Institute,  588,  590. 
Manitoii  Island,  School  upon,  81,  92. 
Mann,  IL.  Notice  of  Death.  26. 

IjCRture  oil  the  Teacher's  Motives,  9S,  5r77 
Manninir,  0.  N.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Manafieki  State  Normal  School,  726. 
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Mnn^fieUI.  E.  D..  nnd  Collryo  of  Trarlion".  74P. 
Manunl  Lnlior  SchooN.  Aiiiericnn  L_\reiiin  ii|M)n.  544. 
Mnnual.  TrjHlr,  A«l\:iiit.  <it' U-aniiiig — Ijtuke,  S^fU, :i38. 
Marine  S<'Iiu"Ih  in  IIoII.-ukI,  Wl. 

British  Mariiio  C.-rim  and  Artillery,  G3± 
Iii'«frii«'tiiiii  tor  ('(ulvt-,  <i34. 
Prjirtirf  Sluji  I'xrrlli'iif.  \VA'.\, 
Mnrruij!*;.  Ari«fotU«*!«  \'irw  of,  I!*T 
MaMoti,  S.  \V.   on  IMiyifnl  KM'rri''e  in  S«*1hm>1.  61. 

NntioDiil  Tcjiclirr:*'  A''-ontiTiiiii,  'M. 
Mn!i<)n.  'I'    H..  ami  Cm'Ii'::**  of 'r«'a'-l:»'r<»,  74'*. 
MnsMi«'hn*«'tl>  ("oin.  SclnH-l"  iind  Kniul,  in  |H4ri.  247. 
Mu«i>oii.  I).  Iloii:c.SiliM  Hiifl  Coll. 'I'rriin.  of  Milt.,  UK). 
Mnthfiii.itii*-',  Ari''ti»'l(''*  JNt  iimle  of.  14»». 

liitr«Mtiii'><(|  jiiio  Ciimliriili;*-  I'tiixj-rMiy,  Knj».,  177. 

N<"piott«Nl  in  I)iit«'li  Srlio«»l«.  fi.M. 
MaMhewH.  T.  .1..  fii:<l  ('t.ll.;:.'  ..f  T.arlier*,  74M. 
May,  A.  M..  nml  Uw  Wise  Tciuliors'  .\»-oc.,  3^7. 
Majeure,  (ivimafiiiin  at.  41!). 
Muvlin.  T  ,  H'.il  Ciil.f'.'f  of 'IVjirliprx,  74^. 
Meime.  J.  J  .  >iii.|  TolU-e  of 'IViirliers,  748. 
Meinoritfr  It  ••••i»  at  inn.-,  lAtvka.lhiO. 
Mcniorv.  HfliiOMiioii  of,  H7. 

Ari.'t'oile.  1 4(5. 

Loikf,  :t-J(>. 

CiiltiMiieil  in  JifMiit  SclinoN.  4C,9. 
Mennouiie^  and  the  Vulhr  Schtiol]i  of  llidlamt,  044. 
Merrirk.  F..  mid  ('..lli-ee  of'IVu'hcn*,  74h'. 
Merrill.  S..  and  ('olh«::e  of  Tearhtirsi,  74j^. 
Methoil.  rtility  of— Locke.  :V.iA. 
Method^  of  lii-triictii  II  in  llollHiid.  f».VJ. 

HimultniieoiiK.  ti.VJ.     Moiii'orial,  (Wi'J.  • 
Midiik'Mtx  C%iiint\  (Conn.;  Hrhool  .Acnoriat'on,  397. 
Midsliiptneii.  Kxniniiintion  of,  1)31. 
Military  Arademy  at  We-t  Poiiif.  Ilcfiort  (.f  Vis.,  I(>4. 

Cunditioii^  of  .\dnii««ion.  hy  H.  nnrnnrd,  103. 
Trc^nt  Kei|nirenients,  104.     Result*,  J07. 
NereKiiity  for  Chaiipe,  lOri. 
Ohjortitins  to  Com|ietiti\e  Examin..  ann.,  109. 
Condition  in  Life  of  I'arent*  of  CadeU,  119. 
Nuiiil»er  of  Cadet»  Adinitti>d.  1*.K>. 
"       •'        r.radiiaird,  l'S2. 
Cadpt«  .Admittpil  and  (Jradnated.  hy  States,  134. 

At  VVoolwuh.  1 13.  o*j,  531.     Rre<la,  *24v». 

Sandhurst,  .'527.  .VW. 

Addi-romhe,  .'iMH.  ."»3'i. 
Military  Sv^^eln  and  l-^liieation  in  Holland,  241,  6CI. 

RiinMa.  .^03.     England,  r>3;<. 

Himrtu.  «-i<l. 
Milleraxille  State  Normal  Srhool.  720. 
MilN.  T.  A  .  and  Coilece  of  Tea.-her*,  74P. 
Miltuu'.H  lloiiK*.  SoluHil  and  CoHc^'h  Traininf^,  159. 

A«  a  IVduuo2i''t.  lCt\). 

Home  K.diif»iioii.  MiO. 

Hi"*  I'riviite  'IVacher*.  102. 

At  St.  raiil'<  Srhool.  U'ui.    Cambridge,  167. 

Htndioii!>n«'>9  in  Youth,  KUi. 

Patnoti-m.  !*>.    Travi  1«.  IH3. 

John!<on  on  his  Svir'm  of  Education,  160. 

Mitiord.  in  K»'|'ly',  1^. 
MiinMers.  .\iinilM>r  i»f  .Alumni  of  N.  E.  Colle^,  309. 
Miiford.  Ji-hn.  on  Mdion'*  Svsti'ui  of  Education,  188. 
Milfh.'ll.  ().  M  ,  anil  Co  L  p>of  'IVarhers,  748. 
Mixeil  SchooN  in  Holland.  042,  095. 
Blodt'l  SrhiKil  at  I'otHlam.  2U4.  2U6. 

Rruhl,  217. 

WeiwntVU,  222.  229. 

Of  rpoer  Canada.  4b3. 

In  Philiidel|ihiH,  72L 

Of  Lafayette  (.'ulk pe.  722. 
Mo<leKty.  Ill  Spartan  Youth,  010. 
Blonroe,  S..  and  the  Rho<le  hiand  Invtitute,  SSH. 
Montgomery,  S.  H..  and  College  of  Teaebeni,  748. 
Moral  In^triirtion,  in  ScliooU — G.  B.  Einenon,  43. 

ArtPtotlc  n|Min,  142. 

In  Jesuit  Schools,  472. 

Of  Teachers.  292. 
Morality.  Civil,  Olfl. 

Morgan,  (Gilbert,  Plan  for  Teachers*  Prhool.  7^ 
Morri«<in,  M.  W..  and  (ToUege  of  Teachers,  748. 
Mosquera,  J.,  and  the  Amertcao  Lyceum,  546. 


I  Mow.  J.  J.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
'  Motives  in  Spartan  EducHlion,  014. 
!  Mo»r\.  W   A..  .Notice.  5tr2. 

The  Kh.Hle  Mhiid  I  MM  itiit".  r.J^H.  .V9.^ 
Miinif<iril.  |{..  niid  Collt'i'c  of  Te-cher«,  748. 
Mn«i/niii.  Ediicnti'iniil.  of  TpiK-r  CaniKia.  4Jl4. 
Mii*'ir,  .\iMiiii  of  NntiiHial  'IVurhor-*'  A^-**"'.,  41. 
Ari-tot  ♦•'i  histiii.a'c  «>f  14.').     L-.fke.  ;W4. 
Milion'i'  Edncation  in.  lOn. 

In  rrii.-jan  Norninl  Schools.  2*10.  211.  2U>,233,227. 
Spartan  Ivlnchtion.  (;22. 
Mu>*ey,  Dr.,  and  the  College  of  Teacher.-*,  748. 

j  Nnfimial  Hiiroun  of  Ediicfiiloi-,  ID.  27.  31.  .'»97. 

I'.diHMiiiiii.tii  i^)n\«.Mitioii!i.     Sft  CiiDVfiitioii^. 

TeiichiTjj'  A^^oi'i'itioii.     Sn  Ti-m-h    A^'^K'..  Nat. 
Niftiirnl  Science.  EdiicntuMi  in — KuhelHi!>,  IjI. 

E'hott   »»ii  the  Stiiilv  of.  'iIH. 

Lo  kc.  oit  the  Studv  ot.  li-Jl* 
Xanticnl  Kiliicntion  in  lii:;|iinil,  tf27. 
Navnl  Cadi't:!  in  Eii:.'l>iiid,  (ilU). 

•Architrrtiirc.  S'hool  of.  ti-.*H. 
Naval  Scl.ooN  and  Kfliicniinn  in  r.n::land,  027. 

Schools  f(.r  .Nn\«l  ( >trn*«'r">.  <cJj^. 

iN'aval  Acndemy  at  rurtsnionlh.  {V2i<. 
Naval  Coll<'gt*  and  Tramiiii'  Ship.  •>28. 
Centrnl  School  of  .Mhlhemniirs.  t"»-rt. 
ScIkniI  ot  Na\iil  .\ri-hi?crliirc,  Ii2?<. 

Marine  Artnlcry  and  (■iiiin<.M>,  (>32. 
Course  lor  Cadi-tn.  t»34. 

Schoo  «  ftir  SciiuuMi  and  lUi^s,  at  Kea  or  on  shore, 634. 
Training  Sliip!"  in  Ilnrhor,  (kC). 
Harrnck  and  Dockyiird  Scliou'«,  O^tO. 
CJrwnwich  Hu^pitu:  School.  t^<7. 
NoriiiMi  Sclu  ol  tor  Mnxler*  of  NaviL'.  Sch'U,  638. 

Nnviuatioii  S<'hooU,  under  Hi-nrd  of  Trade,  tiiii). 
Naval  and  Marine  SchooN  in  lioMaixl,  Otil. 
Ne>ilero«l,  ('.  C..  and  N.Teacli.  A«oc..  25.  20,  29,  33. 
Neutral  Schools,  as  to  Religion,  099,  715,  717. 

In  England,  717. 

America,  717. 
New  York,  Com.  Sch's  and  Sch'l  Fund,  in  1H46,  247. 
New  York  City.  7H»,  S(»l». 

Public  School  Teacher*'  AsM»riation,  549. 

School  Architecture,  "K). 
New  York  Society  of  Teachers,  807,  hWl. 

Constitution,  H07. 

Addret>9  to  the  Public,  8U9. 
Nicholl-i.  (».,  on  School  lii^|iection,  0t*5. 

Stho«d»  of  He«!M.-Crt'iH'i.  tir^O. 
Nile*,  M.  A.  H.,  and  Colh-e  of  Teachers,  748. 
Nixon.  VV.,  and  Cullepe  of  Teachers,  74H, 
Normal  lUlucntion,  Kei|ui!iite»  to  Sin-cess,  194,  200. 

Keli<;iouii  or  Moral,  of  Teachers.  2tj*J. 
Normal  CourM.*  for  Kiiral  Teneheni,  193,  190,  201. 

Citv  IVachers.  at  Berlin.  434. 

At  Toronto.  4H5. 

In  Theoretical  Instruction,  200.  214.  222,229,  50L 
Normal  School*  in  J*ru*«'ia,  lor  Rural  Teachers,  19L 

At  Stettin.  1{»2.     Pvril/.  194. 

i'otvlani.  197.     Brilhl.  2«)7. 

Eislehen.  21H.     Wen'^enfels.  219. 

For  City  'IVacher.^  nt  Berlin.  233. 

Female  Tenchers,  235. 
Normal  Sclu^ols  in  Henmark,  r»20. 

Holland.  f)4H,  720.     At  Hanrlem,  SOL 

In  Hi*s»e-I)armstadt,  410. 

rji|)er  Canada,  at  Toronto,  483. 

The  I.'nited  States.  Origin.  24S. 

i'onnecticut.  recoinmendud,  254 
HiKlory  of,  2ta 

Pennsylvania.  721. 
At  Philadelphia,  727. 

William  Russell,  l^ahors  for,  6. 

Schools  PriMinraioiv  to.  at  VV  lessen  fels,  320.  296. 

Requisites  fur  Admission,  192.  219,  233,  484,  9UL 

Support  of,  193.  197,  229,  416. 

Discipline  in.  193.  194.  2U2.  2(r9.  509. 
North.  E  ,  and  the  National  Teachera*  Anoc.,  99. 
Northnip.  B.  (L,  and  the  R.  L  L,  586,  587,  580,  50a 
Nutting,  R.,  and  College  ofTeMben  748. 
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Ol»jo(tTe«icliiri:?.  by  E.  A.  Shclilon,  93. 

<;.  K.  Kiiiomon,  u(hiii,  4*2.     Dr.  Tlionms  Ilill.  85. 

ErrOM  in,  IM.  UT. 
OhjerN,  LoH*oiis  on,  W. 
OIti  ami  V«iuiix'.  R.'liition^  uf.  in  Sparln.  618. 
(U(l<.  (\  N    find  (.'oili.'::.'  ol'l'(;«iliH"i.  74H. 
Oliver.  li.  k..  on  ('<iiii|H!tilivc  F.xninitintionfl,  1^. 
C)r|)liiiii  A'^yluni"  in   H«''"<«-I)arni«tiiiJt.  4'it*. 
Or|i].iiii>.  CnfL-  (if.  by  DiNtriliiitjiiii  in  Fuiiiilios,  409. 
OiK'iiiH'itn.  ('..  iiiid  tin*  AnnTirnn  L\'*«*U!n,  .V17. 
(iv^ooci,  Rev.  Mr.,  aixl  tlie  K.  l^lall(l  lu»lituU-,  j^2. 

Piirknrd.  F.  A..  niuJ  tin*  .Amcriran  Lyi'«un>,  550,  5o'2. 

Piiiiitinsf.  ii»  III!  (H'ciip.itiiiii — Lorke.  '.VAI. 

Fiilnu*r,  (*..  uiui  the  Khcde  I^Iniid  Institute,  .VrH. 

Piirciiliil  Iii>triicti4iii,  Rtil>«>lni!(  on,  ]5^t. 

rnreiiti.  U,-!  .tio-isi  nl\  to  the  Child— Arixtutlc,  138. 

I'lirk.  !{.,  unil  tin-  ('iijIi':;^  ur'lViirheri.  748. 

Pnrk'i,  K..  mid  rlio  \Vi«r  Tcu-lurrf'  .X-isoriulion.  :<88. 

PMri'oJiiiil  Sj-hiiol-s.  The  Nut.  Tench.  .A^^^jc.  on,  S'i 

Peiil>oii\,  S.  II..  .Meinnir,  3'J.'>. 

WisK'oiKin  'IVurhor"'  A-sorifilion.  389. 
Pet'i>.  H.  O  ,  iind  ('ollpgf  orTeiiehor",  748. 
P«f-t,  Hnrv«'v,  and  the  AnnTicnn  L^roiini.  ."WiO. 
PeiMie!!.  ('   S.,  luid  Nat.  Tcnrh.  A«*op.,  'M.  •i.'i.  -29,  33. 
JViiiiiinaii.  .\.  VV..  and  (.'iilli';:e  of  Te.-irhcM.  748. 
PciiiiMlMuiin.  F^iurationnl  (Convention  in  lf*3o,  549. 

Morula  i  Schoul?*,  7'JI,  7"JI). 
IIi'>t()rii'til  I)<»vpl<iiMneiit,  7*21. 
Syitein  of,  in  1H.><,  7'25. 
Pension-!  to  Tcachcn  in  llruc-Darmatadt,  418. 

Holland.  H5:). 
Perr.e|)tion  of  Truth.  Culture  uPthe  Power,  86. 
pHrii'lo-  and  hi*  Teacher,  f.U). 
Period irnia,  F.dni-ational,  8,  CM. 

In  lltdlnnd.  04)4. 
Perkin^.,  J   II..  and  the  rolleee  of  Tenrhor*.  748 
Perry,  .\.,  and  the  K.  Mund  lll^tltnt(^  571.  58!2. 
PeifTioii.  R.  K.,  Familiar  Scwnre.  91). 
Phi»l|)R.  .Mrs.  A.  11.  li.,  and  Collepe  of  Teacher*,  748. 
Philad»!pliiii  A<(!>or.iatian  of  Tcaohent,  543. 

Moriiial  Srhocds,  7-1,  7ii7. 
Ili"itory,  7'J7. 

Jti';.'nliitioni(  in  IKV).  7*27. 
"  IH.V.).  7:i5. 
Phillirick.  J.  D.,  Portrait  and  Memoir.  3\!. 

Natiiitinl  Teachi'r"'  .AsvM'iation,  i22,  34. 
It-*  Nature  and  t.)l>j<*rt«.  49. 

VViscoii'nn  Teachers'  ,\««irialion,  389. 

Ilhode  hlantl  In!(titiiti>.  584,  5'.M). 
PhiMiPtirs,  Action  of  National  Teach.  Awoc.,  31. 

In  ]()I9,  (liir^  Loeonoiiiia  .An^hca.  n>4. 
Physical  l.'are  of  Children,  Aristotle,  140. 

^{ahelaM.  149. 
Pliyiical  Exer-'i'-e  in  Hrho(d.  Iiy  S.  W.  Ma«ion,  01. 

Culture.  .Action  of  .N'ntinnal  A  social  ion,  30. 
T.  Ilill  on,  K4.     Ariitotle,  145. 

Training,  in  Sparta,  i>19. 
Piuknrd,  J.  L.,  Portrait.  I'M).     Memoir,  392. 

Nati<»nal  Te'icher*'  A*!<o«*iation.  4*2.  384. 

Wise.  TeiichoPi'  AxwK-iati.Mi.  .V3.  38.>.  'M^S,  389. 
Picket,  A.,  and  the  Collepe  of  Teacher*.  739,  748, 809. 
Pickett,  .\nron,  .Memoir.  3l>3. 

Wi*c.  Teachers'  .A'««orintion.  385,  387. 

On  Revision  of  the  Schonj  Law,  :i8tt. 
Pierce.  J.  I)    and  the  College  <if  Teachen,  748. 
Pi/nrro,  Prot.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  54*2. 
Plutarch,  cited,  >il4.    . 
Politicians,  and  Public  Education.  3fi0. 
Pomeroy   F.  C,  an«l  the  Wuc.  Teach,  Amot.,  389. 
P(i|ic,  \.  R..  and  the  R.  hlaiid  Invtttutp,  .'i85. 
Porter,  .\.,  Jr..  Pnre  EKsav  on  SchooU  of  Conn.,  244. 
Portrait..  Baker,  VV.  S.,  403.     Bulkley,  J.  VV.,  28. 

<;reene,  8.  S.,  009. 

McMvnn,  J.  C...  391 

Philbrick,  J.  D.,  32. 

Pickard.  J.  L..  ISO. 

Rirharfli.  Z.,  23. 

Rickolf,  A.  J.,  24 

RiiMell,  VV..  1. 

Wells.  W.  H.  48. 


Pont,  T.  M..  and  the  Colleeo  of  Teachers,  748. 
I  Potodau).  Primnrv  Normal  Hchind.  197. 
'  Potter,  8.  A.,  and  the  R.  Island  InMiiute,  587,  588. 
Pradt.  J.  B.,  Memoir.  394. 

VVi!«coii-iii  TeacherH*  Awociation,  385,  3<r8. 
Ruport  (Ml  Norm  il  Sciioid«.  .'Wi. 
"         '*   Scb.,ol   Laws.  3."'9. 
Pray,  L.  G.,  aiul  the  .Ainerican  Lyceum,  552. 
Pre*b) tcriaii  F.<liicalion  Society.  37*2. 

Board  of  F.diic:ition,  379. 
Prinmrv  Sch.u.'i-i  in  llcs>e- Darmstadt,  411. 

Holland.  (i4l.  701.     Denmark,. (3*25. 
PriiiM'ii.  M..  1.4*2. 

R«.-|i^'ioii!(  Iii>truction  in  Normal  Schools,  G42. 
Priii*ferer,  («    \aii,  7  Hi. 
Private  School.^  in  Holland,  053,  701,  707. 

Belsiuiii,  717. 
Proft'oxioiial  <>r;;niii/.atiou  of  Teacliern,  Russell  oDi  7, 

K\<Tllerici*,  a  TcJH'lier*.'*  .Motive,  ^88. 

Pride,  a  Teaclicr''.  .Motive.  iW7. 
Programme  of  Studie>.  404,  4tO. 

GviiiMhMal.  4*20.  480. 

.Milit!r>,*2^M,  507.  5*20,  5:n. 

Naval,  ti,  mi). 

Norm:.),  l'j*2,  196,  201.  234,  485,  SOL 

Real,  4*2<). 

Trade,  4-27. 

rmverTiily,  171. 
Pro-pyniiiiisium  in  Luxe»nbur7,  664. 
Pronunciation.  .A  eood  Knf;h»h.  3.~)4. 
Prototniit  Influence  in  Hollnnd.  t)95. 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  Schools.  714. 
ProteMaiits  of  the  New  SchiM>l  in  Holland,  715. 
Prusiiia.  l*rofe.'>si4inal  Training  uf  Teachers,  191 

F<irmer  Chnracter,  237. 

Examination,  *239. 

Improvement,  '240. 
Public  InHtruction  in  Hesse-Darrntitadt,  409. 

Ilidiand,  •llt.'i.     Denmark.  6*2.'i. 
Public  (iood,  SiH-iety  of,  in  Hollond.  641. 
Publication^,  Fiducational.  by  \V.  Run^ell,  5. 
Punishment  in  Sfiart.in  Education.  015. 
Pnrcell.  J.  B.,  and  the  Ccdietre  of  Teachers,  74a 
Pyntz,  Primary  Normal  School  at,  194. 

(luarterlv  Reffii-ter  (Review)  of  .A.  Educ.  Sor'y,  381 
Uuinun.'T.  H..  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

Rabelais.  Memoir,  147. 

F^lncatioiial  Views,  147,  149. 
Ramus — Lotfir.   179. 

Ranke— Jesuit  Sv^tem  of  l*^lucatl(m.  476. 
Kay.  J  ,  ami  the  R.  Island  IiiMitute.  .'VH4. 

Ccdleye  of  Tenchcri.  748. 
Rend  and  Write,  .\bijily  to,  in   Holland,  720. 

Bel;ri*im,  7*20. 
Read.  Teaching  to,  bv  Object  I/essons,  101. 

Locked  MethcNl,  305. 
Read.  I).,  and  the  National  Tench.  As«oc.,  22.  3S,  StOL 

\Vi»eon»in  Teaclior*'  A*sociation.  38<). 
Keadiri;r,  as  a  Means  of  Training  in  Language,  350. 
Real  Sell  lols.  (i*2,'>. 

Heasc-I)arm:>tadt,  4'2.'i. 
Rea.toii,  Culture  of,  8H. 

Recreation.  Nature  and  T'^tility  of— Locke,  337. 
Reeves,  T.  S.,  and  the  INdlege  of  Teachers,  748. 
Reform  Scho<(l  of  Winconkin.  3h,'». 
Kc^Tulation*  for  ScbooN,  bv  VV.  Woodbridge,  397. 

Re<jM»ctinjr  ."^chooN  in  ifolland.  iU^f*. 
Religion  in  S<*ho(d!i — Natinnal  Teach.  A^«oc  ,  27. 
Religious  Insilruetion,  in  Pru!>Man  Nor.  Schools,  202. 

Jesuit  SchcM>I]i,  471. 

IIe!iH'-Darmi>tadt,  415,  421,  426. 

(•arlyle  on,  407. 

I/eft  with  Denominations,  719. 
Religions  Dogmas.  Exclns'n  from  Public  Schoob,  I 

Van  der  Ende,  642     Prmsen,  M.,  643. 

Cousin,  642,  643.     I^veleye,  644. 

Archbishop  of  Friesland.  642. 

Kav.  69:i.     Cuvier.  694. 

Chambers,  694.    Arnold,  714, 
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Relif^iout  D<if!inn9,  Kxciusiou  fnim  Public  Schools, 

Synod  (»f  IhiirJi  Keri-rmed  Chiirrli,  092. 

Laws  of  IHi.'),  iind  of  IH07.  in  lloilnnd,  G45. 

Dclmten  ill  tlio  Dutch  (.'hainbors.  715. 
Repetition  or  Hex  lew  i^choolit,  r>5<). 
Keputatidii.  hs  n  Motive  with  the  Tencher.  28L 
Rescue  Iriiititutiotio  in  Ileiti'c  DnrniModt,  4'J9. 
Rea{)onsibilitv.  ft  Motive  with  thp  Tencher.  292. 
Rhee«,  J.  L.,'niid  lh»-  Ci.lU'^e  of  Teachers,  749. 
Rhetoric,  Arislutlt'S  l->ttniate  of,  J4G. 

Ijocke,  327. 
Rhode  Maud,  Scho-  N  and  School  Fund,  in  1846,  247. 

£<luc(itioiiHl  Moveni«Mits.  IH4:{— 1849,  .')59. 

InKtitute  of  lust  nil  lion,  IliMtortcal  Account,  550. 
Ab^trnct  of  rroc(>ciiiiig)i,  bt*l. 
List  of  Otlicern.  591. 
RichanU.  Z  ,  I'ortrnit  nnd  Memoir,  23. 

National  Tench.  Asmw..  19.  21,  23,  29,  33,  34,  38. 

The  Tencher  an  fin  Artist,  159. 
Richard*..n.  M..  Kducnti'nl  labors  in  Conn.,  2fi2,  273. 
Rickofl',  A   J..  Portr.iit  und  Memoir.  24. 

National  'IVaclu'r-'  .XiworiHtion.  2.'>,  29. 
Robbin!«.  I'rof.,  and  the  Collejje  of  Tencher*,  749. 
Roberts  W.,  nnil  Nat.  Temli.  A*m.c.,  19.  21.  29,  33. 
Rodriguez,  J.,  mid  the  Anieriran  Lyceum,  545,  54G. 
Roermoiid,  Cutliolic  ('oUckc  at.  <i,'>9. 
Rome.  Now  ^'nrk.  .AciHhMny  Ruilding,  797. 
Root   Rev.  A.,  nnd  the  K.  i.«lniid  Institute.  590. 
Roolhnn.  and  the  '*  Kutio  Studiornni,"  4<>3 
Rosensteiii.  J.  (i..  and  the  ('olle<:e  of  Teachen.  749. 
Rousniaiiiere.  H..  nnd  the  K.  I  InMitute,  587,  588,  589. 
Royal  Marine  Artillery  School.  <i32. 

Naval  Amdeinv  and  College,  028. 

Naval  Cudct*.  O.'M). 
Rublee,  H..  and  the  \Vi#c.  Teoch.  Assoc,  385. 
Row,  J.  1).,  nnd  ilii*  .\i!i»«rican  Lyceum,  545,  547. 
RuMell,  A.  L..  Hiid  Normal  Schools,  724. 
Russell,  F..  and  the  R.  Uund  Institute,  583. 
Russell,  W.,  i'ortrnit.  1. 

Educational  Labor!*,  H. 

On  Pn»fM!>ional  Oriranizfltion  of  Teachers,  7,  19. 
Russia,  Military  Svtfin  and  t^ncation,  5U3. 

Military  S(hi'M.|«  for  Otlicers,  .'UH. 

Iiniicrial  Stutf  School  at  St.  Petersburg,  505. 

St.  Paul'*  Schiwd,  London,  ira 

St.  Peler^huriT,  Imiicrial  Start* Scho(d,  .'i05. 

Salaries  of  Tcafhcr'*.  a  Metiiiure  of  Kdurniion.  56. 

In  Ilollniul.  7IH.  Ilc<.e-I)nrm>tadt.  414,  424.  42H. 
Salary,  a  I^';:iliiiiiitc  .Muiivc  with  (he  Teachers,  279. 
Salomon.  .1.  C.  F..  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Salem.  .Ma."..  rhuiH  if  KaM  School  House,  800. 

I.Atin  nnd  Kn<:lish  High  School.  804. 
Sandhurot,  .Mil  lary  School.  527,  .'>32. 
Scholarship  anions  the  Puritans,  307. 

Of  Collcjsre  ncneticiane!!  in  N.  t'lipland,  374. 
8cho4d  Architect II re,  Toronto  .Vornial  School,  489. 

Plan  of  Philadelphia  Normal  School,  737. 

Public  Schools  ill  New  York  City,  780. 

New  York  Fn-e  Academv.  793. 

Public  SchooU  in  Sal«>m.*800. 
School  .\?«ociatiuM.  Middlttsex  County,  Coon.,  397. 
School  Attendance.  27U. 

In  Hesse-Darmotddt,  411.    Rhode  Island,  574. 

In  Iloland,  what  constitutes,  816. 
Decline.  713.719. 
Compiil.o-orv,  719.     Statistics,  719. 
School  Discipline,  Xt7.  410,  422.     See  Discipline. 
School  Economy,  bv  J.  P.  Wickenhani — noticed,  398. 
School  Fi'es.  in  lloilnnd.  718. 
School  Instruction.     <Sfe  Course  oflnstruction. 
School  Librari»>«,  Origin  and  Increase  of,  248. 

In  Rhode  Liand,  57.*). 
School  SnperviMon.  in  the  United  States,  947. 

Connecticut,  251.  265.    Rhode  Island,  575. 

Ilesse-Darmstndt,  412.    Holland.  647  687,  690. 
Behool-booksf  Cniformity,  in  Conn.,  207, 271. 

Rhode  Island.  574. 

Catalogue  of  Authon,  H.  to  0 .  753. 
Bchoolcraft,  H.  R.,  and  the  Ameriuan  Lyceum,  546. 
Bcbool-houses,  Improvement  in  the  United  Statei,248 


School- hou«es.  Rhode  Island,  573. 

Holland,  7112,  HU5. 

New  York  Citr.  780.    Rome.  N.  Y..  797. 

Salem,  .Mnss.,  MW. 
Schoo  ma-'ter*,  Societies  of.  in  Holland,  690. 
Srlioolnii-tre»Wi<,  in  Holland,  f)^'9. 
Schdolii  of  liondon,  in  Milton''  Time,  163. 

Jo!oiit«,  4.'>5. 
Schools,  Public,  Means  of  Improvement.  CW. 

In  I'itiet:  and  Large  Villaces,  Advantages,  25S. 

Connecticut.  Hi^torv  of,  244. 

Rhode  Ulnnd,  and  tlie  R.  1.  Institute,  559. 

Hesse-DarniMndt.  409.    Ilollund,  641. 

Deiimnrk.  020. 

(irioli-d,  Plnn  and  Rencfits  of,  255. 
Science,  in  Schools  of  llolginm,  ri<»2. 
Scott,  J.  W.,  und  the  College  of  Teachers.  749. 
Scott,  Walter,  nnd  the  College  of  Teacher*,  749. 
Seanien,  Schools  for,  in  England,  ()34. 

Ihdlnnd.  001. 
Sears.  H.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  585,  590. 
Secondary  Kducntion  m  Deimiark,  G2(>. 

Ilcs.«e-Dami«tadt.  Classicnl  Schools,  419. 
Real  nnd  Trades  Schools,  425. 

Holland.  C>3\. 
(ietieral  Charncter,  055.    (MaiuiOcation,  656. 
Regulations,  058.     Stuti^tics,  058. 
Latin  Schools,  (35H.     Gymnnsiums,  658. 
ProfcMoni.  tvV.     Scholars,  058. 
Courxe  of  Instruction,  (j59. 

Luxemburg,  0r>4. 
Secular  and  Sectarian  Schools  in  Holland,  696. 
Senses.  Culture  of  the.  85. 
Sepnrnte  SchooU  for  Religious  Dissent,  645. 
Seymour,  H.,  ond  the  Wise.  Teacherb'  Assoc.,  38& 
Shannon,  J.,  and  the  College  of  Tenchers,  749. 
Sheldon,  E  A.,  on  Object  Teaching.  93. 

Nntionnl  Tenchen-'  Association,  40. 
Sheldon   \V.  E..  and  N  T.  A«oc.,  19.  21.  25,  29,  33 
Shepnrd,  T.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  582. 
Shorthand.  lA>cke  on  the  Ftilitv  of,  310. 
Shunk,  F..  on  Normal  Schmds,  723. 
Siffourii«>y.  Mrs  L.  H..  and  the  .Amer.  Lyceum,  546. 

The  Colh'ge  of  Teichers.  749. 
Sill.  J.  H.  M.,  anil  the  Wise.  Teach.  Asi^oc.,  389. 
Sirn.  T  .  Jr..  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  749. 
Siniiiltaneouv  Iinttruction  in  lloilnnd,  052. 
Singing  Sch(K)l.«.  in  Holland.  050. 
Slack,  E..  and  the  College  of  Tenchers.  749. 
Smith.  H.  IL,  and  the  College  of  Tenrhers.  749. 
Smith,  .'\dam,  the  State  and  Educntion.  4l).3. 
Smith,  Elliridge.  and  the  Natioiinl  Teach.  .Xssoc.,  25. 
Snow,  F.  n.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute.  590. 
Societies  for  Educntion  nnd  Improvement  in  N.  Y'.,13d 
Society  for  the  Public  («oo<I,  in  Holland,  041,  648. 
Sparta,  Education  in,  012. 

Politico-Moral  Bearing,  012,  021. 

Iiifnnticide,  013. 

Monitorinl  or  Military  Organization,  613. 

Motives  Appealed  to,  614. 

Flogging.  015,  020. 

Self-control  nnd  Power  of  Will.  616. 

Relntions  of  (Md  nnd  Young.  018. 

(•ruduni  Assumption  of  Responsibility,  619. 

Phy>ical  Trnining,  619. 

S|>artan  Doctrine  of  Thed,  019. 

War-game.  021.     Mu%ic,  622. 

Fneulty  of  Judgment.  022.      , 

Rrcvtty  of  Speech,  023. 

Position  of  Females  and  the  Family,  684. 
Spartan  Training,  619. 
S|)ecial  Schools  in  Holland,  661. 

Military  Schools.  661.    Marine  Bchoob,  661. 

Engineers'  Academy,  661. 

School  of  Agriculture,  661. 

Institute  of  Trade,  661. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  661.    Blind,  66L 

School  for  Criminals,  661. 
Sfielling,  Reform,  in  1619.  164. 
Spicer,  A.  C,  Memoir,  393. 

Wisconsin  Teacben*  A«ocimtioQ,  386. 
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Spirit!.  A  notion  of.  to  precede  Nat.  Phil.— Locke,  230. 
Staff  School,  recoinuieiided,  1215. 

At  Snndhiir»t.  5C7.  Xii 

At  St   Petopihure.  (.'eneml  Direction,  505. 
Adinitsion  to  Students.  506. 
Metho<i  of  InMrnrtion,  507. 
Locol  Regulations.  .'lOR. 
Regulations  reo|>orting  Prnmotion,  510. 
State,  Nect'-isiiv  and  Office  <»f— .Aristutle,  135. 

Its  l)ut\  in  f'ducation — Ari!>ti-tle,  140. 
Macaulny.  HXi.     Cnrlyle.  400. 

Relntion  tu  KAliicatiun,  in  Sparta,  G34. 
Holland.  717. 

Reliffion  nnd  the  State,  71.'>. 

rhri*tinnity  nnd  the  Stule,  71fi. 
State  TeacherTt'  .■\:.»orintion«.     vS,W  Teachers. 
Stati.<itics.  Ednctitiunril,  .\Hti<irial  Rurenu  for,  27,  31. 

Action  of  the  National  Tenrhers'  Assoc,  'J7,  31,  36. 

Sfiecinl  Oliject  of  the  Convention  of  llSW,  554. 

In  Ilevte-IlitirniMndt.  4(>i>.  414,  419. 

Holland.  4<)r>.  iVll),  (mS,  7](J. 

Denmark,  tiv*.'). 
Steam  and  Stcanvensinc  for  Xaval  Cadeti,  G39. 
Stettin,  I'nninry  Normal  Schm)l  at,  192. 
Steveu>«.  L.,  and  Normal  Schools.  724. 
Stone.  ('.  K..  nnd  the  CoIIcjfn  of  ToHchers.  749. 
Stoue.  K.,  nnd  the  CoHepe  of  Teachers.  749. 
Stone.  K.  M  .  and  the  K.  Mand  Inntitnte.  5^,  ."San. 
St<Mie,  T.  D.  P.,  and  the  .Nationnl  Teach  Assoc.,  275. 
8U>w.  VV..  nnd  the  R.  I*lnnd  Institute,  5H(5. 
Stnnrt,  II.  |j ,  nnd  the  Nntioiml  Tench.  Assoc.,  35. 
Studies.     Sre  TonrM?  of  InMlrurtion. 
Study,  Professional,  necetssary  to  the  Teacher,  57. 
Sturm,  School  of.  479. 
Style,  horkc  n|Hin.  rftJ7. 
Sundav  SchooN  in  Holland,  G.'iO. 
Sun|»ort  of  Sch«M)ln  in  the  U.  Slates.  246. 

Connecticut,  24«>,  afi.").     Rh<Mle  Island,  575. 

Hesse-I)nrm.-.tn(lt.  412.     Holland,  7U6,  719. 

Under  the  Jc'tuits.  4(Ki. 
Swain,  L.,  and  the  R.  Island  InMitute,  587. 
Swan,  W.  I).,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  584. 
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